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PEEFAOE. 


The  Class-Book  of  Chemistry  published  some  ten  years 
ago  has  been  rewritten,  reillustrated,  and  much  enlarged, 
and  now  appears  as  essentially  a  new  work.  Its  aim  is  to 
present  the  most  important  facts  and  principles  of  the 
science,  in  their  latest  aspects,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  shall 
be  suitable  for  purposes  of  general  education. 

So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  Chemical  Science,  that  a 
book  upon  the  subject,  however  faithfully  it  may  represent 
the  state  of  knowledge  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  re- 
quires frequent  and  thorough  revision.  The  past  ten  years 
have  been  remarkably  fruitful  in  new  facts  and  principles 
bearing  upon  Chemistry,  the  most  important  of  which  will 
be  foimd  embodied  in  the  present  volume. 

New  views  of  the  nature  and  connections  of  the  forces 
have  been  accepted  in  the  scientific  world,  which  compel 
a  new  treatment  of  this  branch  of  the  subject.  The  old 
notion,  that  the  forces  are  separate  and  peculiar  forms  of 
imponderable  matter,  has  given  way  to  the  idea  that  they 
are  closely  allied  and  mutually  convertible  forms  of  activity 
or  motion  in  ordinary  matter.  The  older  views  are  held 
to  be  self-contradictory,  and  as  they  do  not  explain  and 
cannot  represent  the  present  facts  of  science,  they  are 
abandoned  by  the  body  of  advanced  scientific  thinkers 
of  the  present  time.  The  newer  doctrines  may  be  still 
incomplete,  and  are  not  without  their  difficulties,  but  they 
are  more  simple  and  rational ;  they  harmonize  with  the 
later  facts  of  discovery,  and  open  many  new  paths  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  highest  interest  and  promise. 

An  earnest  desire  to  make  this  book  a  faithful  reflex 
of  the  present  state  of  Chemistry,  and  its  connected  ques- 
tions, has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  more  recent  viewsj 
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strations  are  always  invaliiable  whenever  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

While  the  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  most  im- 
portant arts  has  been  duly  noticed,  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Chemistry  of  Nature.  The  order 
of  subjects  has  been  so  presented  as  to  unfold  the  order  of 
forces  in  nature — what  may  be  reverently  teimed  the  divine 
logic  of  her  activities.  In  the  First  ^art  are  considered 
the  great  natural  forces  by  which  matter  is  moved  and 
transformed ;  in  the  Second  Part,  the  application  of  these 
forces  to  the  lower  or  mineral  world,  and  the  change  of 
properties  which  they  produce  in  inorganic  bodies.  Part 
Third  treats  of  the  organic  kingdom,  which  rises  out  of  the 
preceding,  with  the  composition  and  changes  of  organic 
substances.  In  Part  Fourth  we  see  the  completion  oi  Na- 
ture's scheme  in  the  world  of  life.  The  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  three  former  divisions  are  here  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

Jn  preparing  the  volume  the  author  has  kept  constantly 
in  view  that  Chemistry  is  not  only  a  branch  of  education  to 
be  acquired,  but  that  it  is  a  means  of  education — ^a  valuable 
instrument  of  intellectual  culture.  His  aim  has  been,  not 
only  to  present  important  information  but  to  arouse  the 
mind  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  He  has  striven  to 
carry  the  thoughts  upward  to  those  larger  and  nobler 
views  of  scientific  trudi  which  are  more  and  more  clearly 
revealed  by  the  advance  of  inquiry,  and  which  are  fitted 
not  only  to  expand  the  thoughts,  but  to  awaken  the  best 
emotions  of  our  nature. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  relations  of  science  to  the 
mind  is  made  in  the  Introduction.  The  subject  peitains  to 
Mental  Philosophy ;  but  many  will  study  Chemistry  who 
have  not  taken  up  that  subject,  and  it  is  thought,  that  to 
such,  the  suggestions  ofiered  may  prove  serviceable.  Should 
teachers  think  it  too  abstract  and  difficult  for  beginners  in 
Chemistry,  it  may  be  passed  by. 

In  preparing  this  volume  the  author  has  resorted  to 
various  authentic  sources  of  information ;  but  the  second 
edition  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller's  excellent  *  Elements  of 
Chemistry '  has  been  taken  as  the  chief  guide  in  revising 
chemical  data.  Several  passages  have  been  transferred, 
with  slight  changes,  from  the  ^Household  Science'  to 
Part  IV. 
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6  PBEFACS. 

and  to  a  much  fuller  treatment  of  Chemical  Physics  than 
was  contained  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  remark  that  the  author  has  taught  these 
views  for  several  years  in  his  lectures  on  the  ^  Chemistry 
of  the  Sunbeam;'  the  section  placed  under  that  title, in 
this  volume  touching  only  a  single  branch  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  work  will  be  found  to  embrace  also  other  subjects 
of  recent  investigation:  as  ^)ectrum  Analysis  and  the 
elements  discovered  by  it;  Inrof.  Gbaham's  interesting 
views  of  Dialysis  and  the  coUoidal  condition  of  matter ;  and 
Berthelot's  remarkable  researches  in  organic  synthesis, 
or  the  artificial  production  of  organic  substances,  together 
with  various  other  particulars  oi  scientific  progress  which 
ai*e  not  to  be  found  m  contemporaij  text-books. 

The  present  work  is  not  designed  as  a  Manual  for 
Chemists.  To  such  vast  proportions  has  the  science  grown 
that  voluminous  and  constantly  enlarging  treatises  are  pub- 
lished upon  each  of  its  numerous  branches.  A  school  text- 
book can  therefore  be  but  a  brief  compend  of  general 
principles  and  their  most  important  applications,  and  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  completeness  of  its  details,  or  its  ful- 
ness as  a  work  of  reference.  In  this  volume  descriptions 
of  those  chemical  substances  which  are  not  frequently  met 
with,  as  the  rare  metals,  are  omitted,  and  directions  for 
making  experiments  have  been  much  condensed.  By  this 
means  space  is  gained  to  treat  with  unusual  fulness  the 
more  familiar  objects  of  nature,  as  oxy^u,  air,  water,  food, 
<&c.,  and  to  introduce  much  new  and  mteresting  informal 
tion.  . 

Chemistry  is  not  now  what  it  was  a  few  years  aco — a 
mere  matter  of  acids  and  alkalies,  colored  &-es,  ana  gaa 
explosions,  beginning  and  ending  in  the  lecture  room.     It 
is  an  unfolding  of  the  great  laws  of  Nature,  around  and 
within  us,  and  has  an  interest,  not  for  experimenters  alone, 
but  for  all  who  care  to  understand  anythmg  of  the  scheme 
of  beinff  which  the  Creator  has  established^  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  are  placed.    The  Class-Book  is  there- 
fore designed  for  the  wants  of  that  large  class,  both  in  and 
out  of  school,  who  would  like  to  know  somediing  of  this 
interesting  science,  but  cannot  pursue  it  in  a  detailed  and 
experimental  way.    Its  copious  illustrations  will  partially 
supply  the  lack  of  experiments,  but  lectures  and  demon* 
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strations  are  always  invaluable  whenever  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

While  the  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  most  im- 
portant arts  has  been  duly  noticed,  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Chemistry  of  Nature.  The  order 
of  subjects  has  been  so  presented  as  to  unfold  the  order  of 
forces  in  nature — what  may  be  reverently  termed  the  divine 
logic  of  her  activities.  In  the  First  ^art  are  considered 
the  great  natural  forces  by  which  matter  is  moved  and 
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forces  to  the  lower  or  mineral  world,  and  the  change  of 
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substances.  In  Part  Fourth  we  see  the  completion  of  Na- 
ture's scheme  in  the  world  of  life.  The  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  three  former  divisions  are  here  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

In  preparing  the  volume  the  author  has  kept  constantly 
in  view  that  Chemistry  is  not  only  a  branch  of  education  to 
be  acquired,  but  that  it  is  a  means  of  education — a  valuable 
instrument  of  intellectual  culture.  His  aim  has  been,  not 
only  to  present  important  information  but  to  arouse  the 
mind  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  He  has  striven  to 
carry  the  thoughts  upward  to  those  larger  and  nobler 
views  of  scientific  trutii  which  are  more  and  more  clearly 
revealed  by  the  advance  of  inquiry,  and  which  are  fitted 
not  only  to  expand  the  thoughts,  but  to  awaken  the  best 
emotions  of  our  nature. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  relations  of  science  to  the 
mind  is  made  in  the  Introduction.  The  subject  peitains  to 
Mental  Philosophy ;  but  many  will  study  Chemistnr  who 
have  not  taken  up  that  subject,  and  it  is  thought,  that  to 
such,  the  suggestions  ofiered  may  prove  serviceable.  Should 
teachers  think  it  too  abstract  and  difficult  for  beginners  in 
Chemistry,  it  may  be  passed  by. 

In  preparing  this  volume  the  author  has  resorted  to 
various  authentic  sources  of  information ;  but  the  second 
edition  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller's  excellent  *  Elements  of 
Chemistry '  has  been  taken  as  the  chief  guide  in  revising 
chemical  data.  Several  passages  have  been  transferred, 
with  slight  changes,  from  the  ^Household  Science'  to 
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and  to  a  much  fuDer  treatment  of  Chemical  Physics  than 
was  contained  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  remark  that  the  author  has  taught  these 
views  for  several  years  in  his  lectures  on  the  ^  Chemistry 
of  the  Sunbeam;^  the  section  placed  under  that  title, in 
this  volume  touching  only  a  single  branch  of  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  work  will  be  found  to  embrace  also  other  subjects 
of  recent  investigation:  as  Spectrum  Analysis  and  the 
elements  discovered  by  it;  nof.  Gbaham's  interesting 
views  of  Dialysis  and  the  coUoidal  condition  of  matter ;  and 
Berthblot's  remarkable  researches  in  organic  synthesis, 
or  the  artificial  production  of  or^nic  substances,  together 
with  various  other  particulars  oi  scientific  progress  which 
are  not  to  be  found  m  contemporary  text-books. 

The  present  work  is  not  designed  as  a  Manual  for 
Chemists.  To  such  vast  proportions  has  the  science  grown 
that  voluminous  and  constantly  enlarging  treatises  are  pub- 
lished upon  each  of  its  numerous  branches.  A  school  text- 
book can  therefore  be  but  a  brief  compend  of  general 
principles  and  their  most  important  applications,  and  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  completeness  of  its  details,  or  its  ful- 
ness as  a  work  of  reference.  In  this  volume  descriptions 
of  those  chemical  substances  which  are  not  frequently  met 
with,  as  the  rare  metals,  are  omitted,  and  directions  for 
making  experiments  have  been  much  condensed.  By  this 
means  space  is  gained  to  treat  with  unusual  fulness  the 
more  familiar  objects  of  nature,  as  oxv^u,  air,  water,  food, 
<&c.,  and  to  introduce  much  new  and  mteresting  infonna- 
tion.  . 

Chemistry  is  not  now  what  it  was  a  few  years  aeo— a 
mere  matter  of  acids  and  alkalies,  colored  &-es,  and  gas 
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Btrations  are  always  invaliiable  whenever  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

While  the  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  most  im- 
portant arts  has  been  duly  noticed,  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Chemistry  of  Nature.  The  order 
of  subjects  has  been  so  presented  as  to  unfold  the  order  of 
forces  in  nature — what  may  be  reverently  termed  the  divine 
logic  of  her  activities.  In  the  First  ^art  are  considered 
the  great  natural  forces  by  whieh  matter  is  moved  and 
transformed ;  in  the  Second  Part,  the  application  of  these 
forces  to  the  lower  or  mineral  world,  and  the  change  of 
properties  which  they  produce  in  inorganic  bodies.  Part 
Third  treats  of  the  organic  kingdom,  which  rises  out  of  the 
preceding,  with  the  composition  and  changes  of  organic 
substances.  In  Part  Fourth  we  see  the  completion  oi  Na- 
ture's scheme  in  the  world  of  life.  The  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  three  former  divisions  are  here  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

In  preparing  the  volume  the  author  has  kept  constantly 
in  view  that  Chemistry  is  not  only  a  branch  of  education  to 
be  acquired,  but  that  it  is  a  means  of  education — a  valuable 
instrument  of  intellectual  culture.  His  aim  has  been,  not 
only  to  present  important  information  but  to  arouse  the 
mind  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  He  has  striven  to 
carry  the  thoughts  upward  to  those  larger  and  nobler 
views  of  scientific  truth  which  are  more  and  more  clearly 
revealed  by  the  advance  of  inquiry,  and  which  are  fitted 
not  only  to^expand  the  thoughlT^ut  to  awaken  the  best 
emotions  of  our  nature. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  relations  of  science  to  the 
mind  is  made  in  the  Introduction.  The  subject  peitains  to 
Mental  Philosophy ;  but  many  will  study  Chemistir  who 
have  not  taken  up  that  subject,  and  it  is  thought,  that  to 
such,  the  suggestions  offered  may  prove  serviceable.  Should 
teachers  think  it  too  abstract  and  difficult  for  beginners  in 
Chemistry,  it  may  be  passed  by. 

In  preparing  this  volume  the  author  has  resorted  to 
various  authentic  sources  of  information ;  but  the  second 
edition  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller's  excellent  *  Elements  of 
Chemistry '  has  been  taken  as  the  chief  guide  in  revising 
chemical  data.  Several  passages  have  been  transferred, 
with  slight  changes,  from  the  ^Household  Science'  to 
Part  IV. 
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and  to  a  much  fuDer  treatment  of  Chemical  Physics  than 
was  contained  in  the  earlier  editions  of  the  work.  It  may 
be  proper  here  to  remark  that  the  author  has  taught  these 
views  for  several  years  in  his  lectures  on  the  *  Chemistry 
of  the  Sunbeam;'  the  section  placed  under  that  title ^ in 
this  volume  touching  only  a  single  branch  of  the  discufh 
sion. 

The  work  will  be  found  to  embrace  also  other  subjects 
of  recent  investigation:  as  Spectrum  Analysis  and  the 
elements  discovered  by  it;  nof.  Gbaham's  interesting 
views  of  Dialysis  and  the  coUoidal  condition  of  matter ;  and 
Berthelot's  remarkable  researches  in  organic  synthesis, 
or  the  artificial  production  of  organic  substances,  together 
with  various  other  particulars  of  scientific  progress  which 
are  not  to  be  found  m  contemporary  text-books. 

The  present  work  is  not  designed  as  a  Manual  for 
Chemists.  To  such  vast  proportions  has  the  science  grown 
that  voluminous  and  constantly  enlarging  treatises  are  pub- 
lished upon  each  of  its  numerous  branches.  A  school  text- 
book can  therefore  be  but  a  brief  compend  of  general 
principles  and  their  most  important  applications,  and  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  the  completeness  of  its  details,  or  its  ful- 
ness as  a  work  oi  reference.  In  this  volume  descriptions 
of  those  chemical  substances  which  are  not  frequently  met 
with,  as  the  rare  metals,  are  omitted,  and  directions  for 
making  experiments  have  been  much  condensed.  By  this 
means  space  is  gained  to  treat  with  unusual  fulness  the 
more  familiar  objects  of  nature,  as  oxygen,  air,  water,  food, 
<&c.,  and  to  introduce  much  new  and  mteresting  informa- 
tion. , 

Chemistry  is  not  now  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago — ^a 
mere  matter  of  acids  and  alkalies,  colored  &%s,  and  gas 
explosions,  beginning  and  ending  in  the  lecture  room.  It 
is  an  unfolding  of  the  great  laws  of  Nature,  around  and 
within  us,  and  has  an  interest,  not  for  experimenters  alone, 
but  for  all  who  care  to  understand  anythmg  of  the  scheme 
of  beinff  which  the  Creator  has  established,  and  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  are  placed.  The  Class-Book  is  there- 
fore designed  for  the  wants  of  that  large  class,  both  in  and 
out  of  school,  who  would  like  to  know  somediing  of  this 
interesting  science,  but  cannot  pursue  it  in  a  detailed  and 
experimental  way.  Its  copious  illustrations  will  partially 
supply  the  lack  of  experiments,  but  lectures  and  demon* 
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Btrations  are  always  invaliiable  whenever  they  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Wbile  the  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  most  im- 
portant arts,  has  been  duly  noticed,  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  Chemistry  of  Nature.  The  order 
of  subjects  has  been  so  presented  as  to  unfold  the  order  of 
forces  in  nature— what  nwr  be  reverently  termed  the  divine 
logic  of  her  activities,  m  the  First  Irart  are  considered 
the  great  natural  forces  by  whieh  matter  is  moved  and 
transformed ;  in  the  Second  Part,  the  application  of  these 
forces  to  the  lower  or  mineral  world,  and  the  change  of 
properties  which  they  produce  in  inorganic  bodies.  Part 
Third  treats  of  the  organic  kingdom,  which  rises  out  of  the 
preceding,  with  the  composition  and  changes  of  organic 
substances.  In  Part  Fourth  we  see  the  completion  of  Na- 
ture's scheme  in  the  world  of  life.  The  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  three  former  divisions  are  here  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

In  preparing  tibe  volume  the  author  has  kept  constantly 
in  view  that  Chemistry  is  not  only  a  branch  of  education  to 
be  acquired,  but  that  it  is  a  means  of  education — ^a  valuable 
instrument  of  intellectual  culture.  His  aim  has  been,  not 
only  to  present  important  information  but  to  arouse  the 
mind  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  He  has  striven  to 
carry  the  thoughts  upward  to  those  larger  and  nobler 
views  of  scientific  truth  which  are  more  and  more  clearly 
revealed  by  the  advance  of  inquiry,  and  which  are  fitted 
not  only  to  expand  the  thoughts,  but  to  awaken  the  best 
emotions  of  our  nature. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  relations  of  science  to  the 
mind  is  made  in  the  Introduction.  The  subject  pertains  to 
Mental  Philosophy ;  but  many  will  study  Chemistry  who 
have  not  taken  up  that  subject,  and  it  is  thought,  that  to 
such,  the  suggestions  offered  may  prove  serviceable.  Should 
teachers  thmk  it  too  abstract  and  difficult  for  beginners  in 
Chemistry,  it  may  be  passed  by. 

In  preparing  this  volume  the  author  has  resorted  to 
various  authentic  sources  of  information ;  but  the  second 
edition  of  Prof.  W.  A.  Miller's  excellent  *  Elements  of 
Chemistry '  has  been  taken  as  the  chief  guide  in  revising 
chemical  data.  Several  passages  have  been  transferred, 
with  slight  changes,  from  the  ^Household  Science'  to 
Part  IV. 
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of  heat  and  its  connections  with  the  other  forces.  He  is 
happy  in  being  able  to  state  that  this  valuable  work  has 
been  republished  in  this  country,  and  he  would  earnestly 
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INTRODUCTION. 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE. 

1.  In  entering  npon  the  study  of  scienoe,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
student  should  have  clear  ideas  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
kind  of  knowledge  he  proposes  to  acquire.  There  is  a  vague  no- 
tion among  many  people  that  scientific  knowledge  is  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  ordinary  knowledge — that  science  and  com- 
mon sense,  if  not  opposed  to  each  other,  are  at  all  events  very 
widely  separated.  That  there  is  a  difference  between  these  two 
forms  of  knowledge  is  true,  but  it  is  by  no  means  of  the  kind 
usually  supposed,  and  it  will  repay  a  little  careful  attention  to 
learn  in  what  it  really  consists. 

2.  Knowledge  ProgressiTe. — To  understand  nature  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  human  mind,  yet  this  work  is  so  vast  and  difficult, 
and  its  results  so  precious  to  humanity,  that  it  is  given  to  no  man 
or  to  no  age  fully  to  penetrate  her  mysteries.  J^o  subject — not 
the  minutest  thing — can  be  so  exhausted  that  further  thought 
and  the  insight  of  genius  may  not  discover  still  deeper  meanings 
and  more  subtile  relations.  And  thus  the  mighty  labor  becomes 
progressive;  each  generation  receives  its  inheritance  of  knowl- 
edge, makes  its  own  additions,  and  bequeathes  the  whole  to  its 
successor ;  so  that  We  of  the  present  stand  as 

**  The  heirs  of  all  the  agefl  in  the  foremost  files  of  time.'* 

1.  What  Is  stated  as  desirable  for  the  student  of  science  f    What  common 
opinion  is  referred  to  t    2.  How  does  knowledge  become  progressive  f    3.  What  is 
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3.  Ejiowledge  is  thns  a  growth.  It  begins  in  the  common 
Information  of  the  uocultivated ;  it  develops,  and  in  its  higher  forms 
it  is  called  science.  All  the  sciences  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
first  rude  actions  of  ordinary  minds,  and  have  grown  np  hj  slow 
degrees.  Thus  the  art  of  counting  gradually  grew  into  the  science 
of  numbers ;  that  of  land-measuring  into  the  science  of  geometry. 
The  grouping  of  the  stars  into  fantastic  resemblances  of  animal 
forms  by  the  shepherds  of  old  was  the  germ  of  Astronomy,  while 
the  common  facts  of  combustion,  fermentation,  and  decay,  have 
been  slowly  evolved  into  chemical  science.  But  common  knowl- 
edge does  not  change  its  nature  in  becoming  science  anymore  than 
does  a  shrub  in  becoming  a  tree,  nor  can  the  line  be  found  where 
one  stops  and  the  other  begins. 

4.  A  Test  of  Solenoo. — ^As  the  phenomena  *  of  nature  take  place 
with  perfect  regularity,  just  to  the  degree  in  which  we  understand 
her  ways  we  can  anticipate  her  results.  Science  thus  confers 
foresight ;  according  to  its  perfection  it  enables  us  to  foreknow  what 
will  take  place  in  the  future.  Astronomy  is  the  most  perfect  of 
the  sciences,  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to  predict  astronomical  re- 
sults with  absolute  precision  thousands  of  years  before  they  occur. 
So  also  with  chemistry,  just  to  the  degree  in  which  we  understand 
it  can  we  foretell  what  will  take  place  when  certain  elements  are 
brought  together.  This  prophetic  knowledge  or  jprevmon^  is  the 
most  rigid  test  of  science. 

5.  Yet  the  mind  of  a  nursery  child  answers  to  this  test  as  well  as 
the  intellect  of  Newton.  As  has  been  well  observed,  even  its  ac- 
quaintance with  an  apple  has  in  it  the  rudiment  of  science.  It  sees 
a  certain  form  and  color,  and  it  knows  if  it  puts  out  its  hand  it  will 
have  certain  impressions  of  roundness,  smoothness,  resistance,  and, 
if  it  bites,  a  certain  taste.  Nor  can  anything  be  more  certain  than 
the  previsions  of  ordinary  minds ;  for  example,  that  unsupported 
bodies  will  fall ;  that  water  will  extinguish  fire,  and  night  succeed 
day.    Familiar  as  these  cases  are,  we  see  in  them  the  rudiments  of 


*  The  word  phenomena  slgnifiee  literally  appearances;  they  are  objects  seen  or 
events  taking  place  in  the  usual  course  of  nature,  and  not  things  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary, as  Is  sometimes  erroneously  supposed. 

science  f  What  is  the  origin  of  all  sciences  f  Examples  f  4.  What  power  does  a 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  nature  confer?  Examples?  What  is  it  called? 
5.  What  is  said  of  the  knowledge  of  the  child  ?  Give  examples  of  common  previ- 
Bion&    What  is  said  of  them  ?    6.  What  example  is  given  of  the  previsions  of 
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the  highest  science ;  that  is,  a  perfect  accordance  between  the  anti- 
cipated occurrences  and  those  which  actnally  take  place. 

6.  How  Knowledge  Qrows*— We  may  trace  this  element 
through  all  the  stages  of  the  development  of  knowledge.  A  lad 
knows  that  the  smoke,  ft'om  the  fire  he  is  kindling,  will  rise;  that  the 
fire  will  consume  the  fuel  and  presently  warm  the  room  and  boil 
water.  These  are  previsions  which  he  makes  just  as  certainly  and 
accurately  as  the  philosopher. 

7.  But  when  the  mind  begins  to  inquire,  a  new  class  of  previ- 
sions is  reached.  It  is  seen  that  the  fire  will  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  air  and  thus  cause  the  smoke  to  rise;  that  an  element 
of  the  air  will  ent«r  into  chemical  union  with  the  fuel ;  that  there 
will  be  no  real  destruction  of  matter,  but  only  a  change  of  its 
forms ;  that  the  chemical  action  will  give  rise  to  heat  which  will 
be  propagated  by  conduction  through  the  iron,  by  circulation 
through  the  water,  and  by  radiation  through  the  air.  These  results 
are  not  different  in  kind  from  the  first — no  more  positive  or  cer- 
tain ;  but  while  the  facts  and  relations  in  the  first  case  are  simple 
and  obvious  to  the  feeblest  apprehension,  in  the  latter  they  are 
more  complex  and  obscure,  and  to  grasp  them  requires  a  higher 
exercise  of  reason. 

8.  But  the  evolution  proceeds  still  higher ;  at  first  there  is  only 
certainty ;  at  last  there  is  exactness.  First  the  hinds  of  effect  are 
foretold,  and  then  their  ammint.  The  weight  and  pressure  of  tlie 
air,  the  rate  of  its  expansion  by  heat,  the  amount  of  its  ascensional 
force,  and  how  much  the  chimney  retards  by  friction,  are  precisely 
determined ;  and  the  consequent  power  of  draft  is  predicted.  Not 
only  that  oxygen  combines  with  the  fuel,  but  exactly  how  much 
will  be  required  to  consume  it,  what  quantity  of  heat  will  be  gen- 
erated, how  much  water  boiled,  and  space  warmed,  are  finally  fore- 
told. In  its  completest  form  Science  advances  to  measurement:  it 
first  determines  qualities,  then  quantities.* 

9.  Thus  is  common  knowledge  constantly  rising  into  the  higher 
and  more  perfect  form  of  science ;  its  tendency  is  ever  from  the  im- 


*  For  an  able  exposition  of  the  doctrine  here  glanced  at,  Bee  Helbest  Spsncer^s 
BlutitraUona  of  Progress^  art  ^  Oenesis  of  Science.^ 

ordinary  knowledge  f  7.  What  higher  previsiong  may  arise  from  these  ?  What  is 
the  difference  between  them  ?  8.  What  others  are  mentioned  In  the  third  stage  of 
evolution  f    Qive  illastrations.    9.  What  is  said  of  the  mental  operations  which 
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mediate  to  tlie  remote,  from  the  loose  and  vague  to  the  definite 
and  exact.  If  now  we  examine  those  mental  operations  by 
which  knowledge  is  developed  we  shall  find  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same  in  all  the  degrees  of  its  evolution.  Mind  acts  according 
to  its  necessary  laws,  which  are  identical  in  the  child,  the  adult, 
and  the  most  advanced  philosopher. 

10.  Observation. — By  the  impressions  produced  upon  the  senses 
our  attention  is  constantly  solicited  to  the  objects  around  us,  and  the 
giving  of  this  attention  is  called  observation.  This  is  the  basis  of 
experience  and  the  first  condition  of  all  ordinary  l;nowledge.  The 
person  who  carefully  remarks  the  conduct  and  appearance  of  peo- 
ple, giving  attention  to  their  peculiarities  and  differences,  is  called  an 
^  observer  of  human  nature.'  And  so  the  agriculturist  who  notes 
whatever  pertains  to  soils,  stock,  fruits,  &c.,  is  known  as  an  ^ob- 
serving farmer.' 

11.  Science  also  begins  exactly  here;  its  basis  is  observation. 
But  the  hasty  and  careless  observations  of  people  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  where  appearances  are  constantly  misinterpreted  and 
everything  is  seen  in  the  light  of  preconceived  ideas,  would  be  a 
very  insufficient  foundation  for  science.  Its  first  step,  therefore, 
is  to  educate  this  faculty  by  a  systematic  discipline.  Observation 
is  not  mere  looking  or  listening ;  it  is  discrimination.  It  is  the  eye 
of  reason  that  observes.  For  purposes  of  science  observations 
must  be  made  with  patience  and  caution ;  numerous  sources  of 
error  from  without  and  within — sources  of  which  people  generally 
are  entirely  unconscious — ^have  to  be  vigilantly  guarded  against, 
or  the  results  are  worthless. 

12.  Zaxpeiiment. — Here  again  we  conunence  with  the  ordinary 
experience  of  mankind ;  everybody  makes  experiments.  "We  wet, 
heat,  scratch,  bend,  press,  and  tear  substances  to  test  their  quali- 
ties. We  try  the  fastness  of  colors  by  washing  a  fabric,  and  the 
genuineness  of  coin  by  its  sonorous  ring.  But  what  is  thus  be- 
gun and  practised  in  a  rude  way  by  everybody,  science  improves 
and  carries  out  in  a  systematic  manner.  Its  cultivators  not 
only  passively  observe,  but,  with  hand  and  instrument,  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  they  put  nature  to  direct  trial.  Objects  are  placed  in  as 
many  different  conditions  as  the  operator's  ingenuity  can  contrive, 

prodace  Bciencol  10.  What  Ib  observation  f  Mention  coniTPon  instancee. 
11.  Wuat  is  the  basis  of  science  f  How  does  scientific  differ  from  common  obser- 
vation t    12.  What  examples  are  given  of  common  experimenting!    How  does 
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and  the  changes  noted  and  compared.  Only  hj  this  assiduous 
cross-questioning  of  nature  by  thousands  of  investigators  has  our 
knowledge  of  her  laws  been  enlarged  in  extent  and  increased  in 
exactness  until  it  has  reached  its  present  advancement. 

13.  Diversity  of  Natural  Ol^ecU.— The  objects  and  operations 
of  nature  with  which  observation  acquaints  us  are  innumerable. 
Each  region  of  the  earth  produces  its  peculiar  forms  of  life ;  each 
tree  has  its  own  appearance ;  each  leaf  its  peculiarity;  each  ani- 
mal its  distinguishing  marks ;  each  stone  its  individual  features. 
Ko  two  faces,  no  two  blades  of  grass,  and,  as  the  microscope  shows, 
no  two  grains  of  sand  are  precisely  alike.  So  also  with  the  oc- 
currences of  experience.  Ko  season  is  like  its  predecessor ;  no  day 
repeats  another ;  no  event  is  ever  exactly  reproduced. 

14.  Abstraction,  Qeneralization,  ClasBification. — This  vast  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects  and  events  would  confuse  and  confound  the 
mind  if  it  attempted  to  grasp  or  remember  them  all.  The  facts 
must  be  grouped  or  bound  together  in  bundles  before  the  mind 
can  command  them  for  purposes  of  general  knowledge.  Observa- 
tion accumulates  individual  facts ;  the  mind  then  searches  for  some 
point  or  quality  in  which  a  great  number  of  objects  agree^  and 
having  found  it,  gives  them  a  common  name.  Thus  all  animals 
having  a  spinal  column  were  grouped  together  as  vertebrates  ;  all 
trees  which  grow  by  the  successive  addition  of  external  layers  as 
exogens. 

16.  As  this  act  of  the  mind  puts  aside  those  particulars  in 
which  objects  differ,  and  separates  or  abstracts  those  of  resem- 
blance, it  is  called  a  process  of  abstraction:  as  it  is  a  passing 
from  particulars  to  generals,  it  is  called  generalization  ;  while  this 
sorting  of  a  multitude  of  things  into  parcels  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ing them  better  and  remembering  them  more  easily,  is  called  clajm- 
fication, 

16.  But  this  is  no  peculiarity  of  science,  for  all  minds  inevit- 
ably proceed  in  the  same  manner.  Were  a  basket  of  fruit  placed 
before  a  child,  it  would  very  naturally  separate  and  group  together 
the  apples,  the  pears,  and  the  plums ;  it  would  therefore  perform 
the  operations  of  aI>stractiony  generalization^  and  classification, 

Bcience  improve  upon  this  ?  What  ie  the  result  ?  13.  What  is  said  of  the  diversity 
of  natural  objects  ?  14.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  trying  to  remember  them  all  f 
What  has  to  be  done?  Examples.  15.  What  is  abstraction f  Generalization f 
Classification f    16.  Wliat  familiar  examples  are  offered!    17.    Describe  the  illas' 
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Were  the  chemical  elements  placed  hefore  it  on  a  tahle,  it  wonld 
also  naturally  separate  all  the  shining  metals  from  the  rest,  and 
thus  take  the  first  great  step  in  chemical  classification.  Those 
mental  operations  which  are  practised  hj  everybody  in  an  nncon- 
scious  and  imperfect  way,  give  rise  at  length,  by  culture  and  dis- 
cipline, to  comprehensive  scientific  methods! 

17.  iDdnotiond — This  term  denotes  an  essential  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  which  is  just  as  well 
exemplified  in  every-day  experience  as  in  the  highest  efforts  of 
thought.  For  example,  you  place  a  piece  of  oak  wood  in  the  fire,, 
and  it  bums ;  you  then  put  pieces  of  maple,  pine,  and  mahogany 
in  the  fire,  and  they  also  burn.  From  these  facts  you  gather  the 
general  principle  that  all  wood  will  burn.  This  is  called  an  induc- 
tion, from  indueo,  to  lead  in,  and  signifies  the  bringing  in  of  one 
fact  after  another  to  establish  a  general  truth.  It  is  true  there 
are  thousands  of  varieties  of  wood,  and  you  have  tried  but  three 
or  four ;  yet  from  your  eosperience  of  nature  you  conclude  that 
what  is  true  in  certain  cases  will  be  true  in  all  similar  cases.  If 
you  observe  in  a  larger  number  of  instances  that  wood  bums,  the 
induction  is  strengthened. 

18.  Deduction. — If  now  you  meet  with  a  new  variety  of  wood, 
you  immediately  think  in  the  following  manner,  which  is  called  a 
syllogism :  All  wood  is  combustible ;  this  substance  is  wood,  and 
therefore  it  will  burn.  In  this  case  you  take  the  induction  as  a 
general  principle,  and  apply  it  in  a  particular  case.  This  is  deduc- 
tion, from  dedticOy  to  lead  down,  and  signifies  the  descent  from  a 
universal  truth  to  a  special  application.  Thus  induction  discovers 
principles,  while  deduction  applies  them. 

19.  Verification  is  testing  the  truth  of  a  conclusion.  Should 
you  hear  various  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  world  assert 
that  they  have  tried  many  kinds  of  wood  and  find  that  they  all 
bum,  you  would  say  this  is  an  experimental  verification  of  the  law. 
Or  if  a  chemist  should  say,  I  have  analyzed  many  kinds  of  wood, 
and  find  that  they  all  consist  of  the  same  combustible  elements ; 
other  chemists  obtain  the  same  results  with  other  sorts,  and  as  the 
mode  of  vegetable  growth  and  the  essential  constituents  of  plants 
are   everywhere  the  same,  all  wood  must  be  combustible,  you 

tration  of  indnction.  What  does  the  word  signify?  What  is  its  basis  f  18.  If  a 
new  kind  of  wood  is  met  with,  how  does  the  mind  proceed  ?  What  is  deduction  t 
19.  What  is  verification!  Describe  the  experimental  and  theoretical  verlfioatlone. 
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would  look  upon  this  as  a  theoretical  verification  of  your  law. 
Tou  would  further  say,  this  principle  is  true,  hecause  it  may  be 
verified  by  anybody  at  any  time. 

20.  The  grandest  discoveries  in  science  are  made  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  The  master  minds  of  our  race,  by  a  course  of 
toilsome  research  through  thousands  of  years,  gradually  establish- 
ed the  principles  of  mechanical  force  and  motion.  Facts  were 
raised  into  generalities,  and  'these  into  still  higher  generaliza* 
tions,  until  at  length  the  genius  of  Nbwton  seized  the  great  prin< 
ciple  of  attraction,  which  controls  all  bodies  on  the  earth  and  in 
the  heavens.  He  explained  the  mechanism  and  motions  of  the  uni- 
verse by  the  grandest  induction  of  the  human  mind. 

21.  The  mighty  principle  thus  established  now  became  the  first 
step  of  the  deductive  method.  Levbbbisb,  in  the  solitude  of  his 
study,  reasoning  downward  from  the  universal  law  through  plane- 
tary perturbation,  proclaimed  the  existence,  place,  and  dimensions 
of  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  planet  in  our  solar  system.  He 
then  called  upon  the  astronomer  to  verify  his  deduction  with  the 
telescope.  The  observation  was  immediately  made,  the  planet  was 
discovered,  and  the  immortal  prediction  of  science  was  literally 
fulfilled. 

22.  HypothesiSd — This  is  a  supposition  or  guess  put  forth  to 
account  for  any  occurrence  or  state  of  facts.  For  example,  a  boy 
misses  his  knife.  Various  coiyectures  go  rapidly  through  his  mind 
as  to  the  cause  of  Its  disappearance.  He  may  have  mislaid  it,  left 
it  in  another  pocket,  or  it  may  be  lost,  lent,  or  stolen.  Each  of 
these  ideas  involves  a  hypothesis  of  the  loss  of  the  knife.  These 
he  proceeds  to  test  one  after  another ;  he  examines  his  pockets, 
searches  in  various  places,  inquires  of  his  companions,  but  cannot 
find  it ;  that  is,  each  of  his  hypotheses  ftuls  when  he  attempts  to 
verify  it.  At  length,  perhaps,  it  is  found  upon  a  comrade  under 
circumstances  which  establish  the  hypothesis  of  its  theft.  Thus 
hypotheses,  instead  of  being  the  mere  fine-spun  fancies  of  unprac- 
tical thinkers,  as  is  too  commonly  supposed,  are  employed  every 
day  by  everybody  as  the  only  guides  of  conduct  and  action.  Lit- 
erally a  hypothesis  signifies  a  supposition  placed  under  the  facts  as 
a  platform  to  support  them. 

20.  What  example  is  given  of  scientific  induction  f  21.  How  was  it  applied  deduc 
tivelyt  How  verified  t  22.  What* is  a  hypothesis!  Describe  a  familiar  use  of 
bypotheaig.     Of  what  essential  use  are  hypotheses  t     23.  What  is  the  literal 
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23.  All  scientific  inquiry  begins  in  the  same  manner  with 
guesses.  The  facts  being  observed,  varions  conjectures  or  hypo- 
theses are  made  to  explain  them.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
science,  as  in  common  life,  there  are  various  aptitudes  for  making 
hypotheses  which  no  precepts  can  teach.  It  depends  largely  upon 
boldness  of  thought  and  fertility  of  invention ;  upon  an  original 
cast  of  the  intellect — ^the  questioning  temper — ^the  busy,  suggestive 
mind — the  piercing  glance  of  genius,  which  sees  what  others  over- 
look, which  prizes  what  others  neglect,  which  takes  its  flight 
beyond  rules,  and  is  a  law  to  itself. 

24.  Insufficiency  of  Hsrpotlieris.— But  it  is  not  by  skilM  con- 
jecture that  knowledge  grows,  or  it  would  have  ripened  thousands 
of  years  ago.  It  was  not  till  men  had  learned  to  submit  their 
cherished  speculations  to  the  merciless  and  consuming  ordeal  of 
verification  that  the  great  truths  of  nature  began  to  be  revealed. 
Kbpleb  tells  us  that  he  made  and  rejected  nineteen  hypotheses  of 
the  motion  of  Mars  before  he  established  the  true  doctrine  that 
it  moves  in  an  ellipse ;  and  Dr.  Fabaday  remarks :  ^  The  world 
little  knows  how  many  of  the  thoughts  and  theories  which  have 
passed  through  the  mind  of  a  scientific  investigator  have  been 
crushed  in  silence  and  secrecy  by  his  own  adverse  criticism.^ 

25.  Theory  means  literally  a  view.  It  is  an  accepted  hypothe- 
sis ;  an  explanation  of  phenomena.  For  example,  the  principles 
which  explain  the  structure  and  movements  of  a  watch  form  the 
theory  of  the  watch.  It  is  common  to  contrast  theory  with  prac- 
tice, disparaging  the  former  and  commending  the  latter ;  but  this 
is  erroneous.  Theory  is  derived  from  practice ;  indeed,  it  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  by  which  practice  accomplishes  its 
end. 

26.  Cause  and  Iiaw.— Any  agency  which  produces  an  effect, 
and  which  when  known  explains  it,  b  termed  its  cause;  while  the 
manner  in  which  the  force  acts  in  producing  the  effect  is  termed 
its  law.  Thus  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  a  stone  is  the  force  of  gravi- 
tation, while  the  conditions  under  which  the  power  acts  is  called 
its  law ;  viz.,  that  bodies  attract  each  other  with  a  force  directly 
proportional  to  their  respective  masses  and  inversely  as  the  square 

meaning  of  hypatheaiaJ  Where  does  Bcientific  Inquiry  begin!  Upon  what  doea 
skill  in  making  hyi^theses  depend  f  24.  What  beside  hypothesis  is  necessary 
to  denote  science!  What  is  said  of  KsPLBRt  What  does  Fabadat  observe f 
26.  What  is  a  theory!  How  is  it  related  to  praotice!    aCL  What  is  a  cause!  What 
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of  their  distances.  The  cause  of  ohemioal  combination  is  the  force 
of  affinity ;  the  law  of  the  force  is  that  bodies  combine  in  definite 
and  constant  proportions.  Strictly  speaking,  that  which  invariably 
precedes  an  act,  its  antecedent  or  several  antecedents,  constitutes 
its  cause ;  while  such  ian  expression  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
power  acts,  or  the  event  occurs,  as  enables  the  result  to  be  deter- 
mined beforehand,  is  known  as  the  law. 

27.  We  may  call  the  first  conjecture  of  universal  attraction  in 
the  mind  of  Newtok,  which  he  believed  probable,  but  held  in  sus- 
pense for  many  years,  an  hypothesis.  But  when  important  facts 
which  apparently  contradicted  the  hypothesis  were  revised  and 
found  to  agree  with  it,  it  assumed  the  character  of  a  theory,  and 
as  such  it  was  on  trial  for  a  hundred  years,  until  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians, clearing  away  difficulty  after  difficulty,  demonstrated  it 
to  be  a  universal  law, 

28.  EmpixloiBm  ordinarily  signifies  mere  pretension  and  quack- 
ery, but  in  science  it  denotes  the  results  of  observation  or  experi- 
ment just  as  they  are  obtained,  before  they  are  reasoned  upon  or 
reduced  to  principles.  Empirical  results  of  inquiry  are  the  naked 
facts  without  any  theorizing  or  attempts  to  explain  them  (150), 

29.  Science  and  ArL — As  science  represents  the  later  stage  of 
knowledge,  art  represents  the  earlier.  Men  first,  through  painful 
toil,  servile  imitation,  and  blind  rules,  learned  what  to  do ;  then 
came  the  question  why  it  was  done,  and  the  advance  was  made  to 
theories  and  explanations,  or  science.  Art  is  therefore  empirical, 
science  rational ;  art  asks  for  rules,  science  for  reasons ;  art  is  an 
affair  of  practice,  science  of  principles  and  causes.  The  first  is  the 
root,  the  latter  the  outgrowth.  The  arts  and  sciences  mutually 
help  each  other  forward.  Art  presents  to  science  her  difficulties ; 
science  solves  them,  and,  while  thus  increasing  her  own  stores  of 
truth,  returns  to  art  principles  for  her  better  guidance. 

30.  Why  Science  ia  so  Recent. — For  thousands  of  years  the 
race  lingered  in  the  early  or  art-period  of  knowledge.  This  was  not 
for  lack  of  intellectual  activity,  but  from  its  misapplication.  The 
ancient  philosophers,  disdaining  nature,  retired  into  the  ideal 
world  of  pure  meditation,  and  holding  that  the  mind  is  the  meas- 

« law?  Examples  f  27.  What  example  Is  there  of  the  growth  of  a  hypothesis  to  a 
theory  and  how  ?  28.  What  Is  empiricism  ?  29*  What  are  the  relations  of  art  and 
science  t  What  did  men  first  learn  ?  How  are  science  and  art  constructed  f 
Bow  do  they  help  each  other  t    SO.  What  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  ancient 
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nre  of  the  universe,  they  believed  they  conld  reason  out  all  trnths 
from  the  depths  of  the  soul.  Despising  matter,  they  were  not 
drawn  to  observe  and  study  it ;  despising  labor  as  menial  and  de- 
grading, they  would  not  experiment ;  consequently  they  lacked 
the  first  conditions  of  science,  Observation,  Experiment,  and  In- 
duction. They  reasoned  from  fanciful  notions  to  worthless  con- 
clusions, and  the  intellectual  power  of  ages  was  thus  wasted. 
Genius  spent  itself  in  beating  the  air ;  the  philosophers  wrestled 
with  shadows ;  they  chased  each  other  round  the  circles  of  verbal 
disputation,  they  pursued  the  rainbow,  disdaining  the  priceless 
gems  which  abound  in  the  earth  beneath.  It  was  the  period  of 
inexperience,  and  their  mistake  was  perhaps  natural,  but  it  was  an 
error  that  paralyzed  the  world.  The  first  step  of  progress  was 
impossible.  There  was  no  conquest  of  nature  or  liberation  of  man 
from  the  drudgeries  of  endless  toil ;  no  spirit  of  general  inquiry, 
no  projects  of  edacation  or  hope  of  improvement. 

31.  Succession  of  the  Sciences. — Thus  the  sciences  do  not  rise 
or  advance  together;  they  have  appeared  in  succession — the 
earlier,  as  it  were,  preparing  for  the  later,  and  the  later  springing 
out  of  the  earlier.  Man  was  first  impressed  by  the  beautiful  regu- 
larity of  the  celestial  motions ;  they  excited  his  wonder  and  aroused 
his  thought ;  and  hence  Astronomy  is  the  oldest  of  the  sciences. 
Then  the  visible  movements  of  earthly  bodies  were  also  found  to 
be  governed  by  invariable  laws,  and  Mechanical  science  was  the 
result.  The  human  mind  having  now  established  the  idea  of 
order  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth,  it  was  next  found  that  the 
deeper  changes  which  go  on  within  material  objects,  altering  their 
nature  and  properties,  are  also  of  an  invariable  character ;  and 
then  appeared  the  science  of  GhemisPry ;  and  when,  still  later,  the 
same  thing  was  perceived  in  living  beings,  there  arose  the  science 
of  Physiology. 

32.  Many  subjects  are  now  in  the  rudimental  condition  of 
common  knowledge  which  are  yet  to  assume  the  scientific  form, 
while  some  are  capable  of  only  a  partial  development.  Science 
furnishes  the  only  true  method  of  their  study,  while  yet  they  are 
so  complex  that  the  human  mind  may  never  be  able  completely  to 
analyze  them     For  example.  Commerce,  Education,  Society,  and 

philosophcrB  t  Why  did  they  fall  in  ecience?  What  waB  the  conseqaenoe  of 
their  attitude  of  mind  ?  31.  In  what  manner  have  the  sciences  appeared  f  In  what 
order!   82.    In  what  condition  are  many  Bubjeots  at  present t    Whatia  said  of 
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History  are  not  properly  to  be  considered  as  sciences ;  yet  the 
operations  of  business,  the  cultnre  and  growth  of  mind,  the  social 
relations  of  men,  and  the  course  of  the  world's  events,  inasmuch 
as  they  all  nnqnestionably  inyolve  fixed  principles  and  the  action 
of  uniform  causes,  must  become  more  and  more  scientific  in  the 
method  of  their  treatment 

33.  Olaims  of  Soienoeb  ■  The  idea  thus  briefly  illustrated,  that 
knowledge  is  by  its  very  nature  progressive — ^that  it  grows  into 
the  higher  form  of  science  through  the  education  of  the  essential 
faculties  of  the  common  mind — is  of  the  deepest  significance  in 
education.  We  see  that  science  is  not  a  mere  curious  and  profitless 
prying  into  the  obscure  recesses  of  nature,  nor  a  rigid  system  of 
thought  inapplicable  and  worthless  in  the  walks  of  common  ex- 
perience. On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  result  of  the  mind's  normal 
growth — ^a  product  and  proof  of  its  oompletest  discipline.  By  a 
gradual  transition  we  rise  from  the  obvious  and  simple  to  the  re- 
mote and  complex ;  the  same  fiaculties  being  called  into  progres- 
sively higher  and  more  systematic  exercise  in  the  ascending  oonrse 
of  scientific  inquiry. 

34.  We  observe,  also,  that  science  is  not,  as  is  often  said,  simply 
an  affair  of  the  material  world,  nor  its  progress  a  mere  physical 
progress.  All  science  is  of  the  mind,  and  its  progress  mental,  and 
whether  thought  be  directed  without,  to  material  things,  or  turned 
within  to  study  itself,  the  same  intellectnal  operations  are  employ- 
ed. The  progress  of  Ohemistry,  the  advancement  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  growth  of  Physiology,  are  not  outward  things ;  they  are 
all  conditicm  of  thought.  The  mind  moves  forward,  and  the  ex- 
ternal results  are  but  the  signals  and  registers  of  its  march. 

36.  And  these  results  are  of  the  mightiest  import.  The  dis- 
coveries of  Gravitation,  of  Oxygen,  of  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood,  of  Vaccination,  AnsBsthetics,  and  Photography — ^the  inven- 
tion of  the  Mariner's  Oompass,  of  Gunpowder,  the  Printing 
Press,  the  Ohronometer,  the  Steam  Engine,  and  the  Electric 
Telegraph,  have  reconstructed  human  relations;  they  are  steps 
of  advancement  in  which  the  whole  world  is  implicated.  But 
great  as  are  the  material  revolutions  which  they  have  produced, 
they  have  a  more  momentous  significance  as  the  first  glorious  fruit- 
ings  of  the  growth  of  knowledge.    They  are  witnesses  of  what 

their  futnre  f    How  are  education  and  history  to  be  regarded  t    33.  What  1«  its 
relation  to  the  mind  t  84.  In  what  does  the  progress  of  science  consist  t  86.  Whal 
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can  be  accomplished  bjr  the  earnest,  persevering  study  of  nature ; 
they  are  prophetic  of  a  new  dispensation  of  the  intellect — of  a 
wider  and  nobler  culture,  in  which  the  living  universe  of  God 
shall  neither  be  contemptuously  passed  bj,  nor  assigned  an  inferior 
place  in  courses  of  study. 

36.  The  Dsmaod  of  the  Age. — Wq  cannot  better  dose  these 
observations  on  the  nature  and  influence  of  science,  than  with 
the  following  extract  from  Prof.  Lncsia :  *  The  great  deside- 
ratum of  the  present  age  is  practically  manifested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  which  the  natural  sciences  occupy  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  course  of  instruction.  From  these  schools 
a  more  vigorous  generation  will  come  forth,  powerful  in  under- 
standing, qualified  to  appreciate  and  to  accomplish  all  that  is  truly 
great,  and  to  bring  forth  fruits  of  universal  usefulness.  Through 
them  the  resources,  the  wealth,  and  the  strength  of  empires  will  be 
incalculably  augmented ;  and  when,  by  the  increase  of  knowledge, 
the  weight  which  presses  on  human  existence  has  been  lightened, 
and  man  is  no  longer  overwhelmed  by  the  pressure  of  earthly 
cares  and  troubles,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  his  intellect,  purified 
and  refined,  be  able  to  rise  to  higher  and  higher  objects.' 

!■  said  of  the  great  discoveries  f    What  do  they  showf    86.  What  does  Libbi* 
Otate  to  be  the  requirement  of  the  ago  f  What  vonld  be  the  efBeci  of  snoh  schools  f 
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OF   BOMB   PHYSICAL    CONDITIONS    OF   MATTXK. 
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§1.  MoMer  and  Force. 

37.  Matter. — ^Whatever  occupies  space  and  is  revealed  to  our 
senses,  is  termed  matter.  Different  kinds  of  it,  as  wood,  water, 
air,  are  called  substances;  and  any  limited  portion  of  it  is  called  a 
hody.  The  properties  of  matter  are  the  characters  by  which  it  is 
known ;  and  these  may  be  either  general^  as  those  which  belong 
to  all  matter,  or  specific^  those  which  serve  to  distinguish  one 
body  from  another. 

38.  Bodies  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compound.  Compound 
bodies  are  such  as  can  be  decomposed  or  separated  into  simpler 
parts  or  elements.  Simple  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  be 
thus  separated.  Water  is  a  compound,  and  can  be  resolved  into 
two  invisible  gases,  but  neither  of  these  can  be  again  decomposed. 
Brass  may  be  separated  into  copper  and  zinc,  but  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  obtain  from  these  anything  besides  copper  and  zinc 

39.  Paniateiice  of  Bffatter. — ^Matter  is  impenetrable.  As  it  is 
created  in  space,  it  must  occupy  space ;  two  bodies  cannot  exist 
in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  Matter  is  thus  persistent 
in  spaoe,  and  it  is  also  persistent  in  time; — ^it  is  indestructible, 

S7.  What  1b  said  of  matter  and  its  propertiee  f  88.  How  are  bodies  divided  f  Give 
examples.    89.  What  ean  you  say  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  f    40.  Oive  ex* 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  in  the  conrse  of  natnre,  or  by  any  of  the 
operations  of  art,  matter  is  either  called  into  existence  or  anni- 
hilated. It  may  be  changed  from  state  to  state  thousands  of  times 
without  the  smallest  loss.  A  pound  of  ice  converted  into  water 
or  into  steam  continues  to  weigh  exactly  a  pound.  When  fuel  is 
burned,  or  water  disappears  by  evaporation,  or  our  own  bodies 
are  resolved  into  earth  and  air,  it  is  only  the  migration  of  matter 
through  the  circle  of  natural  transformations.  Forms  alone  are 
destroyed — ^matter  remains  imperishable. 

40.  Changas  of  Matter. — ^The  universe  is  everywhere  in  mo- 
tion. The  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  winds ;  the  world  of  waters  is 
in  perpetual  circulation ;  plants  and  animals  spring  from  the  earth 
and  air  and  return  to  them  again ;  all  substances  around  us  are 
imdergoing  slow  transformations ;  the  stony  records  of  the  strata 
are  but  histories  of  past  revolutions ;  our  ponderous  earth  shoots 
swiftly  along  its  orbit,  while  the  mighty  sun,  with  all  his  attendant 
planets,  is  sweeping  on  forever  through  shoreless  space.  Nothing 
around  or  within  us  is  absolutely  at  rest. 

41.  Force. — That  which  moves  matter  and  produces  change  is 
called  power,  or  force.  The  causes  of  the  foregoing  changes  are 
called  the  forces  of  nature.  Thus  the  Force  of  Gravity  draws  a 
piece  of  iron  to  the  earth ;  Cohesive  Force  holds  its  p«*ticles  to- 
gether ;  Mechanical  Force  shapes  it ;  Heat  Force  melts  it ;  and 
Ohemical  Force  rusts  or  dissolves  it.  Matter  and  force  are  insep- 
arable; we  know  nothing  of  force  except  through  matter,  and 
nothing  of  matter  except  by  its  forces. 

42.  Physical  Ghanges. — Those  various  alterations  of  place, 
form,  and  quality  which  bodies  undergo  without  destroying  their 
distinctive  properties  are  termed  physical  changes.  Thus  iron 
may  be  cut  into  ndls,  rolled  into  sheets,  drawn  into  wire,  melted 
or  magnetized,  but  through  all  these  changes  it  still  remains  iron. 
Water  changes  its  form,  becoming  a  solid  or  vapor,  but  its  peculiar 
composition  as  water  remains  unaltered.  Gravity,  cohesion,  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism  are  the  forces  chiefly  concerned 
in  producing  these  changes,  and  are  therefore  called  physical 
forces.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  their  effects  is 
termed  Physics, 

*  '  '  ■         ■         ■      --  — — ^M^— — ^,      ■■■■  ■   „,    ,     p.,    ,  ■■  ■  I    ,  ■■!.        ■    ■■  ■     1— ^^M  ■■    ■■ 

amples  of  the  changes  of  matter.    41.  What  is  force  f    Mention  the  effecta  of  va* 
lioua  forces.    42.  What  are  physical  properties  1    Physioal  changes  t    43.  What 
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43.  Chemical  Changes. — ^If  iron  be  rusted,  burned,  or  dis- 
solved, it  undergoes  another  and  a  deeper  change ;  its  peculiar 
properties  are  destroyed,  and  the  metal  disappears.  In  common 
combustion  air  and  fuel  are  both  changed,  and  new  substances  are 
produced.  These  are  examples  of  chemical  changes^  such  as  are 
going  on  constantly  around  us ;  indeed,  nature  is  a  vast  laboratory 
where  they  are  incessantly  taking  place  upon  a  stupendous  scale. 
Chemistry  considers  the  composition  of  matter,  the  nature  of  its 
elementary  parts,  the  properties  of  the  compounds  formed  from 
them,  and  the  forces  by  which  its  various  combinations  and  de- 
compositions are  produced. 

44.  Chemical  Ph3rBicB. — ^Physical  forces  and  conditions  have  so 
powerful  an  influence  over  chemical  action  that  some  knowledge 
of  them  is  indispensable  to  the  chemical  student.  The  progress 
of  inquiry  has,  moreover,  shown  that  the  various  forces  are  far 
more  intimately  related  to  each  other  than  was  formerly  supposed, 
80  that  to  understand  them  in  the  best  manner  they  must  be  pre- 
sented together.  Accordingly,  under  the  title  of  Chemical  Physics, 
we  first  treat  of  those  physical  agencies  which  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  subject  of  Chemistry. 

§  II.  Gravity  and  Weighing. 

45.  One  of  the  simplest  facts  of  observation  is  that  bodies  are 
drawn  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  power.  The  at- 
tractive force  which  produces  this  effect  is  called  Gravity,  It  acts 
between  masses  of  matter  of  every  kind,  and  at  all  distances ;  the 
earth,  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  thus  influence  each 
other.  The  various  objects  upon  the  earth^s  surface  are  not  only 
powerfully  attracted  by  the  mass  of  our  globe,  but,  in  an  infinitely 
lesser  degree,  they  also  attract  it ;  and  it  has  been  further  demon- 
strated that  they  also  attract  each  other.  A  pair  of  leaden  balls 
two  inches  in  diameter  were  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  rod  which 
was  suspended  in  the  middle  by  a  fine  wire,  Fig.  1.  Two  other  bails 
of  lead,  a  foot  in  diameter,  were  placed  upon  a  revolving  platform, 
and  when  the  larger  and  smaller  balls  were  brought  near  together, 
they  were  mutually  attracted,  as  was  shown  by  the  motion  of  the 

Is  the  peculiarity  of  chemical  changee  ?    What  does  chemistry  consider  ff    44.  What 
htm  physics  to  do  with  chemistry  ff   45.  What  is  the  effect  of  gravity  ff    Its  extent  ff 
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rod.    The  force  exerted  did  not  exceed  the  twenty-millionth  of  the 
weight  of  the  lesser  hall,  hat  was  sufficient  to  slightly  twist  the 
Fio.  1.  wire,  and  give  rise  to  a  small  oscilla- 

I  tory  movement.    The  seemingly  in- 

ert masses  were  thns  proved  to  he 
alive  with  power. 

The  force  of  gravity  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  matter; 
that  is,  if  the  earth  had  twice  its 
present  mass  its  attraction  wonld  he 
douhled,  and  if  hut  one-half  its  mass, 
its  force  would  he  only  half  as  great. 
So  with  any  hody  on  the  earth,  the 
force  with  which  it  is  attracted  in- 
creases or  diminishes  in  exact  pro- 
Mutual  attraction  of  leaden  balls,    portion  tO  its  quantity. 

46.  Gravity  gives  xiae  to  Weight. — If  a  hody,  instead  of 
heing  allowed  to  fall,  is  supported,  its  tendency  to  descend  is  not 
destroyed.  It  is  drawn  downward  with  the  same  force,  hut  as  it 
is  resisted,  and  at  rest,  the  force  takes  the  shape  of  pressure. 
This  downward  pressure  of  hodies  is  called  their  weight.  The 
weight  of  a  hody  is  the  force  it  exerts  in  consequence  of  its  gravity, 
and,  as  this  force  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  matter,  it  is  clear 
that  if  the  mass  he  douhled,  the  weight  will  he  doubled ;  if  the 
mass  he  halved,  the  weight  will  be  halved.  Weights  are  therefore 
nothing  more  than  measures  of  the  force  of  gravity  in  different 
objects.  Thus  we  discover  the  close  connections  and  depend-* 
tincies  of  all  things.  The  same  force  which  controls  the  mighty 
system  of  celestial  orbs,  measures  quantities  of  matter  in  the  daily 
transactions  of  business  life. 

47.  Standard  Weights.— The  operation  of  weighing  consists  in 
estimating  the  force  with  which  any  given  body  is  attracted 
toward  the  earth  by  comparing  it  with  other  masses  of  matter 
already  weighed  and  marked  according  to  some  fixed  standard,  as 
Troy,  Avoirdupois,  or  French  weight.  These  standard  scales  are 
(juite  arbitrary,  there  being  no  natural  starting-point,  or  unit.  The 
grain  weights  were  originally  grains  of  wheat.    The  scales  estab- 

Describe  the  experiment.     To  what  is  this  force  proportional  ?    46.  What  is  tho 
tause  of  pressure  f    What  ia  weight  t    47.  What  are  etaudards  of  weight'    How 
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liehed  id  this  country  are  capriciously  arranged,  while  the  French 
employ  a  decimal  scale,  which  is  far  more  conTouient,  and  ia  grad- 
ually comiug  into  use  among  men  of  eoienoe. 

43.  igaigtiiiig  inifanunanU. — The  instruments  employed  in  fa* 
miliar  weighing  are  ateel-yards,  springe,  and  scales,  or  balances. 
The  chemical  balance,  Fig.  2,  used  for  analysis,  consists  of  an  in- 
flexible  bar,  delicately  poised  at  a  point  esaotly  midway  between 
its  extremities,  from  which  the  soale-pSDa  are  suspended.  Its  beam 
rests  "pon  a  fine  edge  of  hardened  steel,  which  is  supported  by  a. 
flat  plate  of  polished  agate.  This  beam  oscillat«s  toward  the 
earth  jest  as  the  rod  in  the  pre-  Fia.i. 

ceding  experiment  oscillated  tow-  ^ 
ard  the  larger  balls.  Snob  a  J 
balance  is  as  indispensable  to  the  9 
laboratory  of  the  chemist  as  the  I 
telescope  is  to  the  observatory  of  I 
the  astronomer.  The  foundations  Q 
of  the  science  ore  numerical  laws,  I 
which  could  never  have  been  ^ 
arrived  at  except  by  its  means.  >M 
Prof.  LiEBio    says,    '  The    great 

j-_-      .■         V  .  .1,  The  Chemical  Bilance. 

distinction  between  the  manner 

of  proceeding  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  is  that  one 
leeig/u,  while  the  other  mea»ure».  The  natural  philosopher  has 
applied  his  measnres  to  nature  for  many  centuries ;  but  only  for 
fifty  years  have  we  attempted  to  advance  onr  natural  philosophy 
by  weighing.  For  all  great  dbcoveries  chemistry  is  indebted  to 
the  balance,  that  incomparable  instrument  which  gives  perma- 
nence to  every  observation,  dispels  all  ambiguity,  establishes 
tmth,  detects  error,  and  guides  in  the  true  path  of  inductira 
inquiry.' 

§  HE.  CompcmUvm  WeiffM — ^ecifio  Orcmty. 

49.  Weight,  as  thus  tat  noticed,  involves  only  the  simple  idea 
of  gravity,  and  is  termed  abMhiU  weight ;  it  has  no  refereoce  to 

dOM  the  French  differ  froni  other  wolghtBT  48.  What  l«  the  eonrtrnctlon  of  the 
du«>I.iiBiaB:i;orthet»ltuicel    U.  nowli  bulk  rcliledtoweightt    WhMcwei 
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bulk  or  volume;  yet  t*odie«  differ  rety  mncb  in  their  denrfty,  or 
the  quuitit;  of  matter  whiob  they  coDtain  in  a^vea  balk.  Thus, 
a  pound  of  cork  eioctlf  oonnterpoisea  a  pound  of  lead,  though  tba 
former  oc«apieB  fort;  time*  sa  mach  ipaoe  aa  the  Mter.  So  lOO 
cnlno  indiM 

pDDild*.  QnlnL 

OfHrdrogenwrigh          .          .          .  £.]« 

"Air                "  ,     .          .          .  «1 
•'  W»ler,           -   *■         .                     .      S.SM 


Platinnm,  the  heaviest  body  we  know,  ia  thns  neorlj  a  quarter  of 
a  million  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bnlk  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest 
of  known  BabstanoeB. 

60>  We  now  proceed  to  connect  hnlk  with  weight,  to  SnS,  not 
the  absolute  gravity  of  a  HUbBtance,  but  its  weight  compared  with 
BDotber  body  of  equal  size,  that  is,  its  relative,  or  specific  gravity. 
Any  solid  Hubataiice  when  immerBed  in  water  displaces  a  Toliima 
exactly  equal  to  its  own  bull,  and,  at  the  sumo  lime,  loses  a  portion 
of  its  own  weight  just  equal  to  that  of  the  volume  of  water  dis- 
placed. Water,  found  everywhere  upon  the  globe,  and  easily  purt- 
fled  by  distillation,  is  thus  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison  for 
Bolidsand  liquids.  But  variations  of  temperature  alter  the  bulk  of 
bodies,  therefore  sp.  gr.  is  taken  at  the  standard  of  SO". 

61.  Specifio  gravlt;  of  Solida.— Fill   a  vessel   with    water, 
Fio.  a.  Fig.  3,  and  drop  in  it  a  piece  of  Bulpbnr 

which  has  been  weighed.    A  quantity  of 
water  will  then  escape  into  the  dish  be- 
low, equal  in  bulk  to  the  snlphnr.     Weigh 
the  escaped  water  in  the  lesser  vessel.     If 
the    sulphur    weighed    two    ounces,  the 
water  will  weigh  an  ounce.    That  is,  the 
I  snlphur  weighs  twice  as  much  as  an  equal 
I  volume  of  water ;   its  specific  gravity  is, 
'  therefore,  2.     The  best  plan,  however,  is  to 
m„  Mild  ai,p1««.  It.  bnlk  suspend  the  solid  to  the  scale-pan  of  a  bal- 
of  water,  once  by  a  fine  thread,  or  hair,  and  then 

are  K^von  of  Hie  rtnge  of  weightsf  ■Whstare  the  relatloPBof  platLnnni  and  hy- 
dro«t<'nI  M.  WhatliipselUogravllyf  What  la  the  principle  opon  which  il  dc- 
pendal    61.  Whall*  shown  bjng.Sf    How  li  the  apeolflo  grevHjr  of  aoUdi  otr 
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connterpoise  it,  or  get  its  weight  in  the  air.  Immene  the  sus- 
pended body  in  a  vessel  of  distOled  water.  Fig.  4,  and  as  it  weighs 
less,  remove  weights  enough 
from  the  opposite  scale-pan  to 
restore  the  lost  equipoise.  Kow 
divide  the  original  wei^t  in 
air  by  the  loss  in  water,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  snbstance.  For  in- 
stance, a  piece  of  lead  wei^ia 
in  air,  820  grains,  and  loses  in 
water  71  grains.  The  weight 
in  air  divided  by  the  loss  in 
water,  gives  11.5  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  lead. 


Weigfaii^  a  sabstaaee  in 

62.  Cfpedfic  gravity  of  Uqirida  and  CUuol — Procure  a  small 
bottle  and  make  a  fine  mark  with  a  file  and  ink  opon  its  neck. 
Coonterpoise  it  in  the  balance.  Fill  to  the  mark  witii  distiDed 
water  at  60^  and  weigh  it.  Empty  and  fill  again  with  the  liquid, 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  required.  Its  weight,  divided  br 
that  of  the  water,  gives  the  desired  result.  Suppose  the  bottle 
holds  a  thousand  grains  of  pure  water ;  it  will  be  found  to  bold 
1,845  grains  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  therefore  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1.845.  For  1000  :  1.000  : :  1845  :  1.845.  It  wiU  hold  13,500  gra. 
of  mercury,  the  sp.  gr  of  which  is  hence  13.5 ;  or  Fia.  *. 
1,030  grs.  of  milk,  sp.  gr.  1.03.  In  practice  it  is 
usual  to  employ  a  bottle,  Ilg.  5,  holding  exactly 
100  or  1,000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  eO"*,  which 
shows  the  result  at  once  without  calculation.  The 
specific  gravity  of  gases  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  flask  or  globe  suspended  from  the  arm 
of  a  balance  is  weighed  when  empty,  and  again 
when  filled  with  air.  This  ^ves  the  weight  of 
air,  which  is  taken  as  unity.  Other  gases  are  then  Bp,  Gr.  Bottia 
substituted  for  the  air,  and  their  comparative  weights  ascertained. 
Gases  are  subject  to  variations  of  density,  not  only  by  alterations 
of  temperature,  but  by  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure;  these 
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balk  or  volune ;  jet  bodiu  differ  ver?  mnob  in  their  denrit?,  or 
the  quant  i[j  of  matter  vliioh  they  coDtain  in  a  given  balk.  Thos, 
a  pound  of  cork  eiactij  aoiiut«rpoiBeB  a  ponnd  of  lead,  though  the 
fonner  occapiee  fort;  times  as  much  ipaoe  aa  iJie  latter.  Bo  100 
cubic  iochea 

Of  Hydragen  ««lgh  .  .  .  S.li 


Platinum,  the  heaviest  body  we  know,  is  thna  nearl;  a  quarter  of 
a  million  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bnlk  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest 
of  known  sDbstanoeB, 

60.  We  now  proceed  to  connect  bnlk  with  weight,  to  find,  not 
the  absolute  gravity  of  a  subattiQce,  hot  its  weight  compared  with 
another  body  of  eqnal  size,  that  m,  ita  relative,  or  tpedjic  gravity. 
Any  BoUd  substance  when  immersed  in  water  displaces  a  volume 
exactly  eqaal  to  its  own  bulk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  loses  a  portion 
of  ita  own  weight  just  equal  to  that  of  tbe  volume  of  water  dia- 
plaoed.  Water,  found  everywhere  upon  the  globe,  and  easily  puri- 
fied by  diBtiUation,  is  thus  taken  es  the  unit  of  comparison  for 
Bolide  and  liquids.  But  variations  of  temperature  alter  the  bulk  of 
bodies,  therefore  ap,  gr.  is  taken  at  the  standard  of  60°, 

61.  Speoifio  gravity  of  Solids. — Fill   a  vessel   with    water, 
Fio.  a.  Fig.  3,  and  drop  in  it  a  piece  of  sulphur 

which  has  been  weighed.  A  quantity  of 
water  will  then  escape  into  the  dish  be- 
low, eqnal  in  bulk  to  the  sulphur.  Weigh 
the  escaped  water  in  the  lesser  vessel.  If 
the  Bulphur  weighed  two  ounces,  the 
water  will  weigh  an  ounce.     That  is,  the 

I  sulphur  weighs  twice  aa  mncb  aa  an  equal 
volume  of  water ;    its  specific  gravity  ie, 
therefore,  9.    The  beat  plan,  however,  is  to 
The  ■oiia  di.pi«™  ft.  bnit  anspcDd  the  solid  to  the  acale-pan  of  a  bal- 
of  water.  ance  by  a  fine  thread,  or  bair,  and  tlien 

■re  given  oT  the  range  of  wslghtal  Wbat  are  tbs  relflllone  of  platinum  and  by. 
drc^cnl  W.WhBlli»peoMlc|rraTilyt  Wh»t  U  tho  principle  opon  which  il  de- 
pend*!   U.  WtntlBihowa  bf  E^.SI    How  It  the  apeciilc  cnvlty  of  (olldi  oti 
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counterpoise  it,  or  get  its  weight  in  the  air.  Immerse  the  sus- 
pended  body  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water,  Fig.  4,  and  as  it  weighs 
less,  remove  weights  enough 
from  the  opposite  scale-pan  to 
restore  the  lost  equipoise.  Now 
divide  the  original  weight  in 
air  by  the  loss  in  water,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  substance.  For  in- 
stance, a  piece  of  lead  weighs 
in  air,  820  grains,  and  loses  in 
water  Yl  grains.  The  weight 
in  air  divided  by  the  loss  in 
water,  gives  11.5  as  the  specific  t'y»"""""'""»"""»'""'''"'"""'""'""""""""'"^''"''""^ 

gravity  of  the  lead.  Weighing  a  sabstance  in  water. 

62.  Specific  gravity  of  Liquids  and  Oases. — Procure  a  small 
bottle  and  make  a  fine  mark  with  a  file  and  ink  upon  its  neck. 
Counterpoise  it  in  the  balance.  Fill  to  the  mark  with  distilled 
water  at  60**  and  weigh  it.  Empty  and  fill  again  with  the  liquid, 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  required.  Its  weight,  divided  bv 
that  of  the  water,  gives  the  desired  result.  Suppose  the  bottle 
holds  a  thousand  grains  of  pure  water ;  it  will  be  found  to  hold 
1,845  grains  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  therefore  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1.845.  For  1000  :  1.000  :  :  1845  :  1.846.  It  will  hold  13,500  grs. 
of  mercury,  the  sp.  gr  of  which  is  hence  13.5  ;  or  Fio.  *». 
1,030  grs.  of  mUk,  sp.  gr.  1.03.  In  practice  it  is 
usual  to  employ  a  bottle.  Fig.  5,  holding  exactly 
lao  or  1,000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°,  which 
shows  the  result  at  once  without  calculation.  The 
specific  gravity  of  gases  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  flask  or  globe  suspended  from  the  arm 
of  a  balance  is  weighed  when  empty,  and  again 
when  filled  with  air.  This  gives  the  weight  of 
air,  which  is  taken  as  unity.  Other  gases  are  then  Sp.  Gr.  Bottle, 
substituted  for  the  air,  and  their  comparative  weights  ascertained. 
Gases  are  subject  to  variations  of  density,  not  only  by  alterations 
of  temperature,  but  by  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure;  these 
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balk  or  volame ;  yet  Iwdiu  differ  yerj  much  in  their  deadly,  or 
tfa«  qnwitit;  of  matter  which  th«j  contain  in  a  g^ven  bulk.  Tlins, 
a  poDod  of  cork  exactly  oonnt^rpoiies  a  poond  of  lead,  tlioDgb  the 
former  occopiei  forty  times  aa  much  apaoe  as  the  latter.  80  100 
cubic  indiea 

FoDBdi.  Onlu. 

or  Hjdrogen  weigh  .  .  S.I4 

"Air  "  ,     .  .  .  11 

"  W«ter,  "   ^         .  t.«M 

"Iron  •■         .  .  .  es-li 

"PUtiniim       *<  .  TS.M 

Platinam,  the  heaviest  body  we  know,  is  tlins  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  hydrogen,  the  lightest 
of  known  Bobstanoes. 

60.  We  now  proceed  to  connect  bnik  with  weight,  to  find,  not 
the  absolute  gravity  of  a  subatoace,  bat  its  weight  compared  with 
another  body  of  eqaal  size,  that  is,  its  relative,  or  apccijic  gravity. 
Any  solid  substance  when  Immersed  in  water  displaces  a  volume 
exactly  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  loses  a  portion 
of  its  own  weight  just  equal  to  that  of  the  volume  of  water  dis- 
placed. Water,  found  everywhere  upon  the  globe,  and  easily  puri- 
fied by  distillation,  b  thus  taken  as  the  unit  of  comparison  for 
Bolidsand  liquids.  But  variations  of  temperature  alter  the  bulk  of 
bodies,  therefore  sp.  gr.  is  taken  at  the  standard  of  60°. 

61.  Specdfio  gravltj  of  Sdids. — fill  a  vessel   with    water, 
Fio.  s.  Fig.  3,  and  drop  in  it  a  piece  of  sulphur 

which  has  been  weighed.  A  quantity  of 
water  will  then  escape  into  the  dish  be- 
low, equal  in  bulk  to  fhe  Hulphnr,  Weigh 
the  escaped  water  in  the  lesser  vessel.  If 
the  sulphur  weighed  two  ounces,  the 
water  will  weigh  an  ounce.    That  is,  the 

(sulphur  weighs  twice  as  much  as  an  equal 
volume  of  water ;    its  specific  gravity  is, 
therefore,  3.    The  best  plan,  however,  is  to 
•n,.  Mild  di-.pi«e.  II.  bnik  8«^end  the  solid  to  the  scale-pan  of  a  bal- 
of  -wmier.  aucc  by  a  fine  thread,  or  hair,  and  then 

are  g^v^n  of  tliB  nnge  of  wslghtit  WlititBre  the  relations  of  pIntLnam  and  hy- 
drogi'dt  M. Whutlaspeclllogravllj?  Wli*!  ia  IhB  principle  upon  which  il  de- 
peudil   tL  Wlwlli  ihowD  b;I1g.  Sr   How  Ii  Uw  apedOo  gtavlty  of  aallili  oti 
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counterpoise  it,  or  get  its  weight  in  the  air.  Immerse  the  sus- 
pended body  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water,  Fig.  4,  and  as  it  weighs 
less,  remove  weights  enough 
from  the  opposite  scale-pan  to 
restore  the  lost  equipoise.  Now 
divide  the  original  weight  in 
air  bj  the  loss  in  water,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  substance.  For  in- 
stance, a  piece  of  lead  weighs 
in  air,  820  grains,  and  loses  in 
water  Yl  grains.  The  weight 
in  air  divided  by  the  loss  in 
water  gives  11.5  as  the  specific  »'y'""""""""»"""»'"""'"'"""'""""'""""'""""'»''"'"^ 

gravity  of  the  lead.  Weighing  a  eubstance  in  water. 

62.  Specific  gravity  of  Liquids  and  Oases. — Procure  a  small 
bottle  and  make  a  fine  mark  with  a  file  and  ink  upon  its  neck. 
Counterpoise  it  in  the  balance.  Fill  to  the  mark  with  distilled 
water  at  60°  and  weigh  it.  Empty  and  fill  again  with  the  liquid, 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  required.  Its  weight,  divided  bv 
that  of  the  water,  gives  the  desired  result.  Suppose  the  bottle 
holds  a  thousand  grains  of  pure  water;  it  will  be  found  to  hold 
1,845  grains  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  therefore  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1.846.  For  1000  :  1.000  :  :  1845  :  1.846.  It  will  hold  13,500  grs. 
of  mercury,  the  sp.  gr  of  which  is  hence  13.5  ;  or  Fio.  o. 
1,030  grs.  of  milk,  sp.  gr.  1.03.  In  practice  it  is 
usual  to  employ  a  bottle,  Fig.  5,  holding  exactly 
100  or  1,000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°,  which 
shows  the  result  at  once  without  calculation.  The 
specific  gravity  of  gases  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  fiask  or  globe  suspended  from  the  arm 
of  a  balance  is  weighed  when  empty,  and  again 
when  filled  with  air.  This  gives  the  weight  of 
air,  which  is  taken  as  unity.  Other  gases  are  then  Sp.  Gr.  Bottle, 
substituted  for  the  air,  and  their  comparative  weights  ascertained. 
Gases  are  subject  to  variations  of  density,  not  only  by  alterations 
of  temperature,  but  by  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure;  these 
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balk  or  ro1iin)« ;  j«t  bodies  differ  veiy  mnch  in  tb«ir  deority,  or 
thequMitit.7  of  matter  wbioh  the?  contain  in  a  given  balk.  Thns, 
a  pound  uf  cork  exactly  oouQt«rpoi£08  aponnd  of  lead,  tliough  the 
former  occnpiea  forty  times  as  mnch  space  as  the  latter.  So  100 
cobie  inctie* 

FoDDdi.  Gnlna. 

Of  Djdrogen  weigh  .  ,  .  S.Ii 

"Air  "  ,     .  ,  .  SI 

"WalCT,  ••   *         .  .  .      8.80* 

"Iron  "...  fiB.U 

"Flatinam       "  .  .  TG.68 

Platinnm,  the  heaviest  body  we  know,  is  tbns  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  hydrogen,  the  1ight«st 
of  known  aabetauoes. 

BO.  We  DOW  proceed  to  connect  bnlk  with  weight,  to  find,  not 
the  absolute  gravity  of  a  snbatance,  bat  its  weight  compared  with 
another  body  of  equal  size,  that  is,  its  relative,  or  specific  gravity. 
Any  wilid  substance  when  immersed  in  water  displaces  a  volume 
exactly  equal  to  its  own  balk,  and,  at  the  same  time,  loses  a  portion 
of  Its  own  weight  just  eqnal  to  that  of  the  volnme  of  water  dis- 
placed. Water,  foand  everywhere  upon  the  globe,  and  easily  puri- 
fied by  distillation,  is  thus  taken  es  the  unit  of  comparison  for 
solids  and  liquids.  But  variations  of  temperature  alter  the  bnlk  of 
bodies,  therefore  sp.  gr,  is  taken  at  the  standard  of  60°. 

61.  Bpaolfia  gravity  of  Sollda.— Rll  a  vessel   with    water, 
Pio,  8.  fig.  3,  and  drop  in  it  a  piece  of  sulphur 

which  has  been  weighed.  A  quantity  of 
water  will  then  escape  into  the  dish  be- 
low, equal  in  bulk  to  the  sulphur.  Weigh 
the  esc^ed  water  in  the  lesser  vessel.  If 
the  sulphur  weighed  two  ounces,  the 
water  will  weigh  an  ounce.    That  is,  the 

)  sulphur  weighs  twice  as  much  as  an  equal 
volnme  of  water ;    its  specific  gravity  is, 
therefore,  8.    The  beet  plan,  however,  isto 
Th.  »iid  di^«»  lis  bDit  »»sPeud  the  solid  to  the  scale-pan  of  a  bal- 
of  water.  ance  by  a  fine  thread,  or  hair,  and  then 

»re  glvec  of  the  riillBB  of  weightet  Wtat  are  the  rclnliona  of  plnllnnm  and  hy- 
arojpnl  60.  What  IB  ipeelHegravll  J I  WbM  ia  the  prfndplu  upon  -which  it  de- 
peudi  1    6L  What  !■  fbawu  b;  I>1g.  S  t    Bo«  U  the  apeolfio  gnvlty  o'  loUdi  otr 
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counterpoise  it,  or  get  its  weight  in  the  air.  Immerse  the  sus- 
pended body  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water,  Fig.  4,  and  as  it  weighs 
less,  remove  weights  enough 
from  the  opposite  scale-pan  to 
restore  the  lost  equipoise.  Now 
divide  the  original  weight  in 
air  bj  the  loss  in  water,  and 
the  quotient  is  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  substance.  For  in- 
stance, a  piece  of  lead  weighs 
in  air,  820  grains,  and  loses  in 
water  Yl  grains.  The  weight 
in  air  divided  by  the  loss  in 
water,  gives  11.5  as  the  specific 

gravity  of  the  lead.  Weighing  a  sabstance  In  water. 

62.  Specific  gravity  of  Liquids  and  Oases. — Procure  a  small 
bottle  and  make  a  fine  mark  with  a  file  and  ink  upon  its  neck. 
Counterpoise  it  in  the  balance.  Fill  to  the  mark  with  distilled 
water  at  60°  and  weigh  it.  Empty  and  fill  again  with  the  liquid, 
the  specific  gravity  of  which  is  required.  Its  weight,  divided  bv 
that  of  the  water,  gives  the  desired  result.  Suppose  the  bottle 
holds  a  thousand  grains  of  pure  water ;  it  will  be  found  to  hold 
1,845  grains  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  therefore  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
1.846.  For  1000  :  1.000  :  :  1845  :  1.846.  It  wUl  hold  13,500  grs. 
of  mercury,  the  sp.  gr  of  which  is  hence  13.5  ;  or  Fio.  &. 
1,030  grs.  of  milk,  sp.  gr.  1.03.  In  practice  it  is 
usual  to  employ  a  bottle,  Fig.  5,  holding  exactly 
100  or  1,000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60°,  which 
shows  the  result  at  once  without  calculation.  The 
specific  gravity  of  gases  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.  A  fiask  or  globe  suspended  from  the  arm 
of  a  balance  is  weighed  when  empty,  aud  again 
when  filled  with  air.  This  gives  the  weight  of 
air,  which  is  taken  as  unity.  Other  gases  are  then  Sp.  Gr.  Bottle, 
substituted  for  the  air,  and  their  comparative  weights  ascertained. 
Gases  are  subject  to  variations  of  density,  not  only  by  alterations 
of  temperature,  but  by  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure;  these 
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weights  are  Uierefore  token  &t  the  standard  barometric  preeanre 
uf  80  inches. 

63.  Speolfio  gravity  of  BoiL — The  speeifio  grarity  of  wil,  or 
anj  other  Buhstance  in  powder,  is  obtained  aa  follows :  Ooonter- 
poiBe  a  thoasand-grain  bottle  and  weigh  into  it  160  gra.  of  soil  to 
be  tested.  Fill  with  water  and  weigh  again ;  water  and  soil  give, 
say  1,096  grs.,  150  of  them  are  soil  and  946  water ;  consequently 
64  grs.  of  water  hare  been  displaced  by  160  gra.  of  soil.  The  cal- 
culation is  then  easy,  54  ;  1.000  :  :  160  :  2.777  sp.  gr.  of  the  soil. 
In  practice  a  precantion  is  to  be  obserred.  The  soil  contains  air 
among  its  particles,  which  wonld  vitiate  the  resolt.  To  obviate 
this,  fill  the  bottle  bnt  half  fiill  of  water  at  first,  and  shake  it  well 
with  the  soil ;  the  dir  escapes,  and  the  bottle  may  then  be  filled 
with  water. 

S4.  ^r^lrotnetar. — Take  B  tombler,  or  a  light  slender-necked 

botl]e,  loaded  with  some  shot,  and  float  it  in  pnre  run-water;  it 

will  sink  t«  a  certain  depth,  which  may  be  aocnrately  marked  npon 

the  glass.    If  now  placed  in  brine  or  milk,  the  mark  will  stand 

above  the  sorface ;  the  vessel  not  sinking  ho  deeply  as  before,  be- 

Fie.6.         cause  the  Uqnids  are  heavier.    Place  it  m  alcohol, 

and  the  mark  will  diaappear  below  the  snrface;  it 

sinks  deeper  than  at  first,  beoanse  the  liquid  is 

j  lighter  than  water.    Instraments  arranged  on  this 

I  principle,  and  called  HydromeUn  or  AreomeUrt, 

are  nsed  to  measure  the  denaty  of  liquids.    They 

nsnally  consist  of  a  glass  stem,  Fig.  6,  terminating 

In  a  bulb  below,  loaded  with  diot  or  mercnry,  and 

fioatbg  in  a  narrow  glass  vessel,  contuning  the 

liquid  to  be  tested.    Scales  are  fixed  within  the 

stem,  zero  being  the  point  at  which  the  instm- 

I  ment  sinks  In  distilled  water  at  60°.    In  ]ight«r 

i  liquids  it  sinks  deeper,  and  the  scale  ascends  from 

2ero.    In  heavier  liquids  it  floats  higher,  and  the 

Bjitmattm.       g(,(^]g  jg  reversed.     These  scales  are  arbitrary  and 

different  in  the  various  instruments.    Tables   accompany  them, 

BO  that  we  see  at  a  glance  the  sp.  gr.  which  corresponds  to  any 

number  upon  Uie  scale.    InBtmmente  of  this  kind  are  much  oaed 

by  manufactnrers  and  dealers,  to  determine  the  density  or  strength 

of  liquors,  syrupa,  oils,  Ijes,  &c. 

HD  ire  gut  tLa  speolBa  gnvit;  of  »11 1      M.  Doorlbs  Uie  b;dromsWr.     Wk7 
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56.  Specific  gravity  is  among  the  most  important  of  the  phys- 
ical properties  of  bodies.  It  affords  an  important  means  of  identi- 
fying them.  \  The  mineral  iron  pyrites,  for  example,  is  in  color 
almost  exactly  like  gold,  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it.  But 
it  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the  difference  in  specific  gravity, 
an  equal  bulk  of  gold  being  nearly  four  times  heavier  than  pyrites. 
So  if  gold  is  debased  by  alloying  it  with  a  cheaper  metal,  the 
specific  gravity  promptly  detects  the  fraud.  The  proportion  of 
alcohol  in  spirituous  mixtures,  the  richness  of  milk,  the  strength 
of  various  solutions  employed  in  the  arts,  and  the  identity  and  pu- 
rity of  many  substances  are  determined  with  more  or  less  accuracy 
by  finding  this  property. 

■ 

§  IV.  Minute  Constitution  of  Matter. 

56.  From  the  force  which  acts  between  masses  at  all  distances, 
we  now  pass  to  the  study  of  another  class  of  forces  which  only 
come  into  play  when  bodies  are  in  contact.  They  seem  to  pertain 
to  the  interior  structure  of  substances,  and  he9ce  before  treating 
of  them,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  what  that  inner  mechan- 
ism is,  or  how  matter  is  constituted. 

67.  Porosity  of  matter. — ^If  we  place  a  little  water  upon  chalk 
or  cloth,  it  disappears ;  in  a  certain  sense  it  penetrates  them,  but  it 
does  not  enter  the  solid  particles ;  it  only  passes  into  vacant  places 
termed  pores.  Not  only  loosely  composed  substances,  as  soil  and 
fiesh,  but  wood,  rocks,  stones,  and  even  dense  metals  have  the 
same  porous  texture.  A  pressure  of  a  single  atmosphere  is  sufficient 
to  drive  the  liquid  metal  mercury  through  the  pores  of  wood. 
Water  gradually  works  its  way  through  beds  of  rocks  in  the  earth, 
and  stones  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  considerable  depths, 
are  found  penetrated  by  it  to  their  very  centre.  Mercury  passes 
through  lead,  and  water  has  been  also  forced  through  the  pores  of 
gold.  So,  that  though  matter  is  essentially  impenetrable^it  is  also 
universally  porous. 

68.  IhteKior  movvmenta  of  bodies. — If  a  closed  India-rubber 
bag  filled  with  air  be  squeezed,  it  will  be  compressed  into  less 
bulk ;  that  is,  the  particles  of  air  will  be  forced  nearer  together. 

must  itfl  scales  be  differently  placed?     56.  What  are  the  uses  of  speoifio  gravity? 
17.  How  extensiye  is  th«  property  of  porosity  f    58.  Describe  the  illastrations  of 
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Pio.  1.  It  alcohol  and  water  be  commingled,  th« 

mixture  occupies  e,  smaller  space  than  did 
the  separate  liquids;  their  particles  have 
therefore  approached  closer  to  «ach  other. 
If  iron,  or  the  densest  of  all  meUla,  plati- 
DQID,  he  hammered,  it  will  be  driven  into 
less  compaas,  the  metallic  particles  being 
forced  into  oloBer  ralatioQ.    A  glass  hnlb 
with  an  open  tube  is  partially  filled  with 
water,  and  inverted  in  a  vessel  of  tbe  same 
]  liquid,  80  that  the  upper  space  will  enclose 
I  air.  Pig.  7.    If,  now,  heat  be  applied  to  the 
iut«n<i<matBgu        jjulb,  the  air  is  expanded  and  the  water 
pressed  down.    If  the  balb  be  filled  with  water  np  to  a  point  marked 
upon  the  neck  with  ink.  Fig.  S,  and  the  water  heated,  it  will  ex- 
Fio.  s         pand  and  rise  above  the  mark.    Or  if  a  copper  ball, 
which  just  slips  through  a  ring,  he  heated,  it  is  en- 
larged eo  that  it  rests  upon  the  ring,  and  will  not 
pa^  throogh  it,  Fig.  9.     Bat  if  we  rnnove  the  lamps 
and  wut  awhile,  the  heat gradoally  escapes;  the  air 
shrinks  to  its  former  compass;  the  water  foils  again 
to  the  ink-mark,  and  the  ball  drops  throogh  the  ring. 
69.  These  expansions  and  contractions,  exhibited 
by  matter  in  its  three-fold  state,  are  the  result  of 
}  movements  among  the  constituent  particles,  which 
Srst  recede  from  each  other,  and  then  come  together 
again.     Kor  do  these  movements  of  the  particles 
occur  at  random ;    they  are  strictly  regular. 
A  definite  increase  of  pressure  upon  sub- 
ices  occasions  a  corresponding  approach 
of  their  particles ;  as  heat  is  steadily  applied, 
dilation  steadily  follows,  and  if  they  are  sub- 
jected to  cold,  contraction  occurs,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  particles  diminishing  with 
every  degree  of  descending  temperature. 

60.  Atoms  and  their  Intenpacea.— From 
these  facts,  it  is  concluded  that  matter  con- 
B<pineJon  of  KHOiiil.     gists  of  exceedingly  minute  particles  which 
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are  never  in  absolato  contact,  but  are  surrounded  by  unoccupied 
spaces,  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  action  of  internal  forces. 
These  ultimate,  separated,  material  points,  are  called  atorrUj  the 
word  signifying  an  indivisible  particle.  Of  their  shape  nothing  is 
known.  The  intervals  between  them,  it  is  supposed,  are  far  greater 
than  their  diameters ;  indeed  the  grouping  of  the  celestial  orbs  is 
often  taken  to  represent  the  distribution  of  atoms  in  a  solid  sub- 
stance. Sir  John  Hersohel  asks  why  the  atoms  of  a  solid  may  not 
be  imagined  to  be  as  thinly  distributed  through  the  space  it  occu- 
pies, as  the  stars  that  compose  the  nebula ;  and  compares  a  ray  of 
light  penetrating  glass  to  a  bird  threading  the  mazes  of  a  forest. 

61.  For  the  sake  of  precision,  it  is  convenient  to  restrict  the 
term  particles  to  those  minute  portions  of  bodies  which  are  appre« 
ciable  by  the  senses,  or  the  microscope,  while  the  word  atoms  des- 
ignates those  infinitely  smaller  parts  of  matter  of  which  we  have 
no  experience,  being  purely  hypothetical  creations.  The  term 
molecule  is  frequently  used  as  the  equivalent  of  atom,  but  it  more 
properly  signifies  a  cluster,  or  group  of  atoms,  though  still  far 
more  minute  than  sensible  particles.  The  words  pores  and  inter- 
stices are  generally  used  as  ec^uivalent,  but  it  would  be  well  to 
confine  the  former  term  to  those  openings  among  particles  which 
admit  the  passage  of  liquids,  and  limit  the  latter  to  those  far  smaller 
vacancies  among  ultimate  atoms  which  are  traversed  by  heat,  light, 
and  electricity. 

62.  Divisibility  of  matter. — ^The  division  of  matter  may  be 
carried  to  an  amazing  extent.  Gold  may  be  drawn  out  as  a  coating 
upon  silver  wire  until  the  492-thousand-millionth  part  of  an  ounce 
is  still  visible,  with  its  proper  metallic  color  and  lustre.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  the  musk-deer,  such  as 
would  remain  suspended  upon  the  point  of  a  fine  needle,  there  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  globules.  But  these  exam- 
ples of  the  divisibility  of  matter  bring  us  only  to  the  threshold  of 
a  world  of  wonders.  Microscopic  researches  have  introduced  us 
to  a  realm  of  life  peopled  with  animate  beings,  which  are  bom, 
grow,  reproduce  their  kind,  and  die ;  and  yet  so  minute,  that  many 
millions  of  them  heaped  together  would  not  exceed  in  size  a  grain 
of  sand.    Ehbbnbebg  estimates  that  there  were  forty-one  thousand 

How  are  tbey  belteved  to  be  related  to  their  interspaces  ?  61.  What  are  particles  ? 
How  do  atoms  differ  from  particles  f  How  is  the  term  molecule  used  ?  How  are 
the  terms  pores  and  interstices  used  f    62.  What  illustrations  are  givea  of  the  di 
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millions  of  their  fossil  shells  in  a  single  cnbio  inch  of  slate ;  and  yet 
these  tiny  beings  are  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  organs  of 
digestion,  ciroolation,  respiration,  and  locomotion — ^these  to  be 
made  up  of  complex  organized  parts — ^these  of  chemical  elements, 
and  these  again  of  ultimate  atoms ! 

63.  The  three  states  of  matter. — Under  the  influence  of  various 
molecular  forces,  bodies  assume  the  three-fold  state  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases.  In  solids,  the  atoms  are  so  rigidlj  held  together 
by  attraction  that  the  body  retains  its  figure.  In  the  liquid  state, 
attraction  is  so  feeble  that  the  particles  slide  over  one  another,  and 
the  body  takes  the  flowing  condition ;  and  in  the  gaseous  or  aeri- 
form state,  the  repulsive  forces  predominate,  driving  the  particles 
asunder.  Most  substances  are  capable  of  being  changed  from  one 
of  these  states  to  another,  and  some  of  them,  as  water  and  sulphur, 
take  on  all  three  conditions.  The  term  vapor  is  applied  to  those 
gases  which  readily  relapse  into  the  solid  or  liquid  form,  as  steam, 
vapor  of  iodine,  &c.  We  will  now  notice  some  of  those  forms  of 
force  which  are  exerted  between  bodies  only  when  in  contact,  and 
which  are  known  as  molecular  attracHoTis, 

§V.  Molecular  AttracHoTi^ 

64.  Cohesion. — Though  the  atoms  of  a  solid  are  separated,  yet 
it  does  not  crumble  to  pieces.  They  are  held  together  by  a  force 
which  reaches  across  their  interstices  and  binds  them  in  a  fixed  re- 
latioji.  ThvA  iov(iQ  is  ihQ  attrojction  of  cohesion.  It  exists  only  be- 
tween particles  of  the  same  kind,  and  gives  to  bodies  solidity  and 
form.  The  hardness,  elasticity,  brittleness,  malleability,  and  duc- 
tility of  solids  are  the  result  of  various  unknown  modifications  of 
cohesive  force.  There  is  also  a  mutual  attraction  among  the  par- 
ticles of  liquids.  In  a  drop  of  liquid,  cohesion  attracts  the  particles 
into  a  rounded  figure,  against  the  influence  of  their  weight,  which 
would  spread  them  out ;  pendant  drops  still  further  exemplify  the 
same  force. 

66.  Adhesion. — ^Adhesion  is  the  force  which  unites  dissimilar 
bodies  and  is  exerted  between  substances  of  all  kinds.  The  stick- 
ing of  chalk  to  a  blackboard,  of  metallic  amalgams  to  the  backs  of 

Visibility  of  matter  t  63.  What  are  the  three  etates  of  matter?  What  is  the  con- 
dition of  their  atoms?  64.  What  holds  the  atoms  of  a  solid  together?  What 
properties  of  solids  are  duo  to  cohesion  ?    What  is  said  of  the  cohesion  of  liquids  I 
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looking-glasses,  of  glue  to  wood,  and  of  mortar  to  bricks  and 
stones,  are  familiar  examples  of  adhesive  force. 

66.  Adhesion  of  liqtdds  to  solids. — If  a  glass  rod  be  dipped 
in  water,  the  liquid  will  rise  round  it  above  its  level  in  the  vessel, 
Fig.  10,  and  when  withdrawn,  it  will  be  toet,  fio.  lo. 

But  if  the  same  rod  be  dipped  in  mercurj, 
there  is  an  apparent  repulsion,  Fig.  11,  and 
the  rod  when  withdrawn  is  dry.    If  a  rod  of 
gold  be  dipped  in  the  mercurj  it  is  wetted,  or 
covered  with  a  mercurial  film.     The  wetting 
in  this  case  shows  an  attraction  between  the 
liquid  and  the  solid,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently    "^^  ^^"^  '^  ^  ^^•^'^• 
strong  to  produce  adhesion.    But  there  may  be  attraction  without 
wetting;  glass  is  not  wet  by  mercury,  and  still  they  are  attracted, 
as  may  be  easily  seen.    Suspend  a  fiat,  circu- 
lar plate  of  glass  to  the  arm  of  a  balance,  coun- 
terpoise it,  and  lower  the  plate,  Fig.  12,  over 
a  cup  of  mercury.     No  matter  how  near  the 
glass  approaches,  while  there  is  no  contact, 
there  is  no  attraction.    But  as  soon  as  they 
are  made  to  touch,  a  slight  adhesion  occurs, — 
sufficient  to  lift  a  portion  of  the  mercury  above  The  glass  rod  in  mer- 
its  level  in  the  vessel,  the  amount  of  which  ^^^' 

may  be  exactly  measured  by  the  number  of  weights  required  to  be 
placed  in  the  opposite  scale-  Fio.  12. 

pan  to  separate  them. 

67.  Oonditions  of  Wet- 
ting.— ^If  the  adhesive  force 
of  any  solid  for  any  liquid  ex* 
eeeds  half  the  cohesive  force 
of  the  liquid  particles  for  each 
other,  the  solid  will  be  wet. 
Thus,  the  adhesion  of  gold  for  - 

mercury,    and    of    water    for  Attraction  of  glass  and  mercury. 

wood  exceeds  half  the  cohesive  force  of  the  mercurial  and  watery 
particles  for  each  other,  consequently  water  wets  wood,  and  mer- 
cury wets  gold.    But  if  the  adhesion  of  the  solid  be  less  than  half 


65.  What  IB  adhesion  t  66.  What  is  the  effbct  if  a  glass  rod  be  dipped  into  water  ? 
Into  mercury?  What^  if  a  rod  of  gold  be  dipped  into  mercury?  What  does  the 
wetting  show  t    Bow  may  adhesion  be  shown  to  exist  when  there  is  no  wetting  I 
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the  cohesion  of  the  liqoid,  wetting  does  not  follow  contact,  aa  1* 
exemplified  bj  glass  and  menmrj. 

68.  OapUlMy  Attnkotkm.— If  gloaa  rods  with  email  apertorea, 
Fia.  13.  cp^"  't  ^^  ^^^  ^- 1^1  ^  dipped  In  water, 

the  liquid  immediatelj  rises  through  the  orifioea 
to  ,a  height  which  iuoreases  in  proportion  to 
the  smsllneas  of  the  openings.  The  scmie  thing 
mar  also  be  beantifullj  exhibited  b;  placbg 
two  p1at«Bof  glaBB,  Fig.  14,  upon  their  edgeein 

I  a  dish  of  colored  water,  one  end  being  joined, 
and  the  other  slightiy  separated.  The  infla- 
ence  of  the  gradually  approacliuig  sides  of  the 
glass  in  attracting  the  liquid  upward  is  seen  in 
the  coQTBe  of  the  curve.  From  the 
circnmstance  that  this  effect  ia  beat 
produced  hy  tubes  with  verj  fine 
apertures,  the  attraction  thatoaoses 
these  phenomena  is  called  <^nl- 
lary,  (from  eapiUvi,  a  hair.) 

69.   Bevened  OapfUaritr.— If 
'  a  glass  tube  t>e  dipped  in  mer- 
m  ptaiBB.       onry,  we  have  again  a  distarbance 
of  liqnid  equilibrium,  hut  the  effect  is  reversed.     The  interior 
column  of  mercury  is  depressed  below  the  outside  level,  and  its 
Fig  is.  snrface  eihibits  a  convex  shape,  as  seen  in  Fig. 

e  thing  occurs  if  the  tube  be  greas- 
ed and  plunged  in  water,  and  in  all  oases  where 
the  liquid  cannot  wet  the  solid.    The  common 
f   belief  that  depression  in  this  case  (as  in  that  of 
the  glass  and  mercury)  is  caused  by  repulsion, 
H  quite  erroneous.      We  have  proved  (39)  that, 
instead  of  repulsion,  there  is  a  strong  attraction 
between  glass  and  mercury.    The  reversed  cap- 
&«"""""     iDary  action  simply  results  from  the  preponder' 
ance  of  the  cohesive  over  the  adhedve  force.    In  every  body  of 
fluid,  each  particle  is  kept  in  place  by  the  mutual  action  of  all  the 
surrounding  particles.    But  if  a  column  of  fluid  be  separated  from 
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the  sarroonding  mass  by  interposing  the  walls  of  a  tnbe,  the  ndei 
of  iohieh  exert  no  equivalent  adhesive  forces  the  cohesion  of  the 
mass  below  draws  down  the  upper  and  outer  particles,  and  pro- 
daces  a  roundness  or  conyezitj  at  the  top. 
/^O.  Osmose. — Tie  a  piece  of  moistened  bladder  tightly  over  the 
end  of  a  tube,  place  it  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  then  fill  it  with 
alcohol  up  to  the  level  of  the  outer  liquid. 
The  fluid  in  the  tube  will  shortly  begin 
to  ascend,  and  may  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  Fig.  16.  The  external  water  passes 
through  the  membrane  and  mixes  with  the 
alcohol,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  feeble 
current  of  alcohol  flows  the  other  way  and 
commingles  with  the  water.  When  differ- 
ent liquids  are  separated  by  a  membrane  in 
this  manner,  the  one  is  transmitted  fastest  ^'""'"^  ofiiquid.. 
which  wets  the  barrier  most  perfectly.  Dutrochet,  who  first 
drew  attention  to  this  matter,  named  the  inflowing  current  endoe' 
ffMwe,  and  the  outflowing  one  exosmose  ;  but  these  terms  are  lately 
less  employed,  and  the  phenomena  are  now  known  simply  as 
emo9e,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  impuUion:^  The  principle 
involvedisamodificationof  capillary  attraction.  The  pores  of  the 
bladder  are  short  capillary  tubes,  into  which  water  finds  its  way 
because  it  can  wet  the  walls  of  the  pore.  Osmose  is  thus  a  result 
of  the  force  of  adhesion  (66). 

71.  Conditions  of  continuous  Flow. — 
A  capillary  tube,  however  fine  it  may  be, 
will  not  cause  the  liquid  within  it  to  over- 
flow; but  if  the  liquid  be  removed  from 
the  top  of  the  tube  by  evaporation  or 
otherwise,  the  capillary  force  continues  to 
supply  it,  and  thus  maintains  the  current. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp, 
when  the  oil  is  burned  away  and  continu- 
ously supplied.  If  a  small  bladder  be  tied 
tightly  to  a  tube,  which  is  open  at  both 
ends  and  bent,  as  seen  in  Fig.  17,  the 


FiQ.  17. 


Osmose  producing  a  con- 
tinuous flow. 


the  cause  of  thisT     70.  Describe  Fig.  16.    What  is  osmose?    Upon T^hat does U 
Xttobably  depend!    71.  How  may  osmose  be  mad©  to  produce  a  continuous  flow! 
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bladder  and  part  of  the  tube  being  filled  with  alcohol  and  snb- 
merged  ia  water,  osmose  will  set  in  and  the  liquid  rise  and  over* 
flow  drop  bj  drop  into  the  cup,  the  motion  continuing  till  the 
]  liquids  are  uniformly  commingled.  These  principles  probably 
afford  an  explanation  of  the  flow  of  sap  in  plants,  and  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  and  nutritions  juices  in  animals. 

72.  Adhesion  of  gaaes  to  oolida. — ^If  iron  filings  are  gently 
dusted  over  the  surface  of  water,  they  float,  though  iron  is  eight 
times  heavier  than  water.  This  is  because  of  the  adhesion  and 
condensation  of  a  layer  of  air  upon  their  surface,  which  preventB 
the  water  from  wetting  them.  The  condensed  air  around  the  par- 
ticles forms  a  capillary  cavity,  and  thus  displaces  a  large  volume 
of  the  liquid  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  solid.  Insects  walk 
upon  water  and  skim  over  its  surface,  because  the  air  adhering  to 
tlieir  feet  forms  capillary  cavities,  and  prevents  them  from  becom- 
ing wetted. 

73.  Oamoee  of  gases. — ^The  adhesion  of  gases  to  solids  gives 
rise  to  currents,  which  pass  through  porous  bodies  with  consider- 

Fio.  18.        A^^®  power  and  velocity.    Close  the  end  of  a  glass 
tube  with  wet  plaster.    After  it  is  dry,  if  the  tube 
be  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  its  open  end  intro- 
duced into  a  vessel  of  water,  the  liquid  rises  rap- 
idly.   The  hydrogen  escapes  outward  through  the 
porous  plaster,  while  at  the  same  time  air  enters 
the  tube  from  without.    But  nearly  four  volumes, 
of  hydrogen  escape  for  one  of  air  which  enters, 
and  these  are  called  the  diffuBion-^olumet  of  hydro- 
gen and  air.     The  diffusion  volume  of  gases  de- 
pends upon  their  density.    If  a  thin  sheet  of  In- 
dia-rubber be  tied  tightly  over  the  mouth  of  a  glass 
jar,  and  the  vessel  be  then  placed  in  an  atmosphere 
Oamoee  of  gues.  ^^  carbonic  acid,  movement  slowly  takes  place ;  a 
little  of  the  internal  air  escaping  outward,  while  so  large  a  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  is  transmitted  inward  as  to  distend  the  membrane 
into  a  dome-shaped  cap,  (Fig.  19.)    If  the  situation  of  the  gases  be 
reversed,  an  opposite  movement  takes  place,  and  the  elastic  sheet 
is  deeply  depressed,  as  the  figure  indicates.      This  principle  is 


What  natural  pheiiomena  probably  depend  upon  oemoeot  T2.  What  examples 
are  given  of  the  adhesion  of  gaaes  and  solids?  73.  What  doea  Fig.  18  show? 
What  is  meant  by  diffuaion-volumcs  f  What  is  said  of  the  osmotic  action  of  in« 
dia^rubber  sheeta  ?    Of  the  lung  membranea  f    74.  How  do  gaaes  behave  when  cv 
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bronght  into  jAey  In  atmospherio  reepirotion.    There  is  air  on  one 
Bide  of  the  luDf^-membrane  aod  blood  on  the  other;   oiygeais 
transmitted  throagh  the  barrier  from  the  ^r  to  the  blood,  aod 
carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  to  the  air. 
/f^A.  IMftuion  of  gBua.— The  vapor  of  Fm.  U. 

water  will  rise  aod  Sll  a  confined  vesael  of 
air  joat  ia  if  the  ipaoe  were  a  vacaum,  ez-  I  j 

cept  that  it  will  take  a  little  longer  time. 
Wlien  gases  are  exposed  to  each  other, 
thej  will  intermix  or  diffuse  uoifonnlr, 
even  in  opposition  to  gravity.  If  two  jars 
be  connected  by  a  narrow  tnbe,  (Fig,  20,) 
and  the  lower  filled  with  carbonic  acid, 
while  the  upper  one  is  filled  with  hydro-  paimt^ofm 
gen,  diffusion  takes  place  throogh  the  nar- 
row  passage.  Tlie  light  hydrogen  descends,  and  the  carbonio 
iicid,  though  twenty  times  heavier,  rises,  and  they  become  equally 
mingled  in  both  jars.    Our  atmosphere  owes  its  *"""■  in- 

stability to  this  principle;  its  oonstitnents  being 
perfectly  intermingled.  The  baneiHil  products 
of  respiration,  oombustjon,  and  decay,  instead 
of  accumnlating,  are  incessantly  dissolved  away 
and  dispersed  in  the  atmospheric  ooean. 

76.  Adhwtoa  ol  gaaen  to  liquids. — When  a 
liquid  is  poured  from  one  Tessel  to  another,  the 
gases  of  the  air  adhere  to  the  descending  stream, 
are  carried  downward,  and  a  portion  of  them  re- 
main combined  with  it.  The  force  to  be  orer- 
come  by  this  adhesion  ia  the  elasticity  of  the  gases, 
or  the  mutual  repulsion  of  their  particles.  Press- 
ore  and  cold  lower  the  elastic  force,  and  therefore 
&vor  absorption.  As  the  temperature  rises,  adho- 
sion  is  diminished,  and  hence  the  readiest  means 
of  driving  out  a  gas  from  solution  is  by  boiling.      Diffusion  of  ^cb. 

^S.  Dlffiialon  of  Liquids.— Adhesion  takes  place  between  the 
particles  of  dissimilar  liquids,  oauaing  thetr  intimate  mixture:  thus 
a  drop  of  iok  wiU  spread  through  a  pint  of  woter  incorporating 
itself  completely  with  the  mass.    This  subject  has  been  recently 
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investigated  b;  Prof.  Gbaoul    With  guitabte  preoaations  to  pre- 
Fia.  SL      vent  mechanical  mixture,  he  placed  small  Jars  filled 

I  with  liquids  to  be  tested  in  larger  ones  coDtuning 
distilled  water  as  in  fig.  21,  and  determined  the 
amount  of  the  inner  solution  that  diffused  into  the 
water  in  a  given  time.     Substances  were  found  to 
differ  greatly  in  diffusibihtj :  chlorohjdric  acid  is  the 
moat  diffusible  substance  known.    The  equal  diffusion 
DiffoBionof  of  86'6ral  solutions  took  place  in  the  following  times; 
UquidiL      Chlorohydrio  acid,  1;  common  salt,  2.38;  sugar,  7; 
albumen,  49 ;  caramel,  98,    Substances  thns  tested  ore  called  c^f- 
/umte*. 

§VI.  Solution. 

11.  Whenever  the  force  of  adhesion  of  the  particles  of  a  liquid 
for  a  solid  exceeds  the  whole  cohesive  foroe  of  the  latter,  the  solid 
is  not  only  moistened,  but  its  cohesion  is  overcome  and  eoluthn 
occurs ;  tliat  is,  the  solid  disappears — mixing  nniformlf  with  the 
liquid,  which  remains  transparent.  In  this  case  the  solid  is  sud 
to  have  been  dUsohed  bj  it,  and  the  liquid  employed  ia  called  the 
tohent.  A  liquid  which  dissolves  one  substance,  may  reftise  to 
dissolve  another,  while  substances  insoluble  in  one  liquid,  are  dis- 
solved in  others ;  and  thns  the  hardest  metals  and  minerals  may 
be  made  to  vanish  and  assume  the  transparent  liquid  form. 

78,  Whatever  weakens  cohesion  favors  solution.  Thns,  by 
powdering  a  substance,  cohesion  is  partially  destroyed  and  the  sur- 
face increased ;  solution  is  consequently  promoted.  Heat,  in  most 
oases,  contributes  powerfnlly  to  solution,  its  effect  being,  as  is  sup- 
posed, to  weaken  coh^si(Hi,  by  increasing  the  distance  l>etween  the 
particles  of  the  solid ;  yet  there  are  marked  exceptions.  Water 
just  above  the  freezing  point  dissolves  twice  as  much  lime  as  at 
the  boiling  point,  while  the  solubility  of  common  salt  seems  hard- 
ly affected  by  temperature.  Some  sni>stances  increase  in  solubility 
regularly  as  the  temperature  increases;  in  many  oases  the  solubil- 
ity increases  faster  than  the  temperature,  and  in  others  it  rises 
with  the  increasing  heat  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  declines, 
while  the  temperature  continaes  to  ascend. 

n  Wtimt  1>  aohillaEl    ITpaa  vbM  does  It  dspeDd  I  WbM  Is  a  solTenlf   TS.  VbU 
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79.  Saturation.— A  liquid  is  said  to  be  saturated  when  it  has 
taken  up  as  large  a  quantity  of  a  solid  as  it  can  dissolve ;  in  which 
case  the  force  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  solid  is 
equalled  bj  the  adhesion  of  the  solid  and  liquid  to  each  other. 
The  solvent  power  of  liquids  varies  much.  Water  is  the  great 
solvent,  and  so  general  and  important  is  its  use,  that  In  speaktog 
simply  of  the  solubility  of  a  body,  it  is  always  understood. 

80.  Precipitation^— If  the  adhesive  force  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
can  be  overcome,  cohesion  takes  place  between  the  dissolved  par- 
ticles, which  again  unite  as  a  solid.  This  change  is  c&UoA  preeipu 
tation,  and  the  solid  formed,  a  precipitate.  Precipitation  may  be 
effected  in  three  ways :  First,  by  removing  the  solvent,  as  in 
evaporation.  Second,  by  modifying  the  solvent.  For  example, 
camphor  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  if  water  be  add* 
ed,  it  unites  with  the  alcohol  and  so  changes  it 
that  it  can  no  longer  hold  the  camphor  in  solu- 
tion, which  is  precipitated  as  a  white  cloud,  and 
afterward  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Third, 
by  adding  a  substance  which  combines  with  the 
dissolved  body,  forming  an  insoluble  compound. 

V^Thus,  if  oxalic  acid  be  added  Fiq.23. 

to  lime  water,  it  combines  with 
the  lime,  precipitating  it  by  the 
formation  of  an  insoluble  oxa- 
late of  lime.  yThis  property  is  an 
important  one  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, as  it  enables  us  to  separate 
the  various  constituents  of  a  compound  and  de- 
tect the  presence  of  a  body  when  in  solution  with 
other  substances. 

81.  Filtration. — ^The  process  of  separating 
precipitates  by  straining  or  passing  the  fluid 
through  any  porous  substance,  is  called  filtration. 
The  chemist  uses  unsized  paper  for  this  purpose, 
which  permits  the  liquid  to  ooze  slowly  through, 
leaving  the  solid  substance  behind.  The  filter 
paper  cut  and  folded  as  in  Fig.  22  takes  the  shape 
of  Fig.  23,  which  adapts  it  to  the  glass  fannel. 


Fio.24. 


Paper  filters. 


Fio.  25. 


Filter  stand. 
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To  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  paper  to  the  sideg  of  the  glass,  and 
thoa  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  flaid,  the  filter  is  often  plaited, 
Fig.  34.  The  funnel  supporting  the  filter  dsubOj  rests  npon  Um 
stand,  Elg.  85. 

-jj83.  BSodN  of  SolnUon.— Where  there  are  mixed  materialaof 
Variable  solnbility,  with  sofSoient  looseness  of  taztnre  to  permit  A 
fluid  to  perao)at«  through,  one  anbstance  may  be  separated  from 
the  rest  by  being  washed,  or  dissolved  oat.  This  is  called  lieima- 
tion,  a  term  first  applied  to  the  extraction  of  ley  from  ashes 
(leaching).  The  soluble  principles  of  plants  are  extracted  by  it^u- 
rfon,  Thich  oanaists  in  ponring  upon  the  snbitanee  a  hot  liquid. 
Decoction  consists  in  boiling  for  a  considerable  time  the  materials 
to  be  separated.  Pigation  ia  the  slow  and  gentle  action  of  a  sol- 
vent with  warmth ;  and  maeeration  the  act  of  softening  tlte  sub- 
stances by  steeping.  , ' 


IVn. 


1.  — PKODDCTION    OP    OETSTALfl. 

S3.  ^Tstalloid  and  Colloid  states. — When  the  particles  of 
many  Bubstances  are  loosened  either  by  solution,  melting,  or  other- 
7ia  IS.  ^i^i  so  as  to  be  permitted  freely  to  move,  they  tend 
to  arrange  themselves  in  regular  geometrical  forms, 
termed  crystals,  of  which  Fig.  20  may  be  taken  as  an 
^  example.  All  substances  in  which  this  tendency  is 
marlied  are  called  eryitalloUt.  Bat  all  snbstancee  do 
not  crystallize,  and  the  recent  researches  of  Prof.  6ba- 
I,  on  the  diffusion  of  liqaiJs,  have  led  him  to  conclude 
that  there  ia  another  general  state  of  matter  which  is 
Cryiul  of  definitely  contraated  with  the  crystalloid,  and  whi^  he 
quartz,  terms  the  colloid,  or  glue-like.  Water,  acids,  saline 
componnds,  angar,  &c.,  are  examples  of  crystalloids,  while  gum, 
albnmen,  jellies,  and  gelatinous  silica  are  colloids.  The  oryetal- 
lolds  tend  to  assume  hard,  sngalor,  unchangeable  forms,  while  the 
colloids  are  of  a  aoft  gelatinous  natnre,  very  changeable,  and  cliar- 
acterized  by  ronnded  onllinea.  Crystalloid  bodies  predominate  in 
the  Inorganic  world;  colloid  in  the  organic.  These  new  views  have 

tanti  SI,  WI»t  l>  mtntlon  t  Bow  doe*  tbe  ebemist  afTrnt  It  I  82.  Wbit  it 
Uilvlmtlont  Deeoetlonl  DlgHtlonT  UaeenUoal  83.  Wlist  oocnra  wbCD  lb* 
pwrUoKs  of  mMMt  an  looKMdf    WbM  it  erritalkddit    OoUoliIil    U.  CHi« 
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mnch  intereBt,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  in  organic  ehemistry. 
We  here  consider  only  the  crystalline  state. 

84.  Orystala  in  Nature. — ^Nature  teems  with  crystals.  When 
it  snows,  the  heavens  shower  them  down  (481),  and  ice  is  a  mass 
of  crystals,  only  so  blended  that  we  cannot  distinguish  them. 
Geology  teaches  that  the  materials  of  the  globe  were  formerly  in 
a  melted  state,  so  that  in  the  slow  process  of  cooling  the  opportu- 
nity was  offered  on  the  grandest  scale  for  the  formation  of  crys- 
tals. Hence,  vast  rocky  systems  have  their  constituents  or3rstal- 
lized,  and  are  known  as  the  crystalline  rocks.  Metallic  ores  are 
nearly  all  crystallized,  and  immense  regions  of  granite  are  but 
mountains  of  crystals. 

86.  OrjtMB  by  Sotaition^— Orystals  may  also  be  artificially 
produced  in  yarious  ways.  The  readiest  method  of  obtaining 
them  is  to  prepare  a  hot,  saturated  solution  of  some  substance  that 
will  dissolve  more  freely  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature, 
alum,  for  example,  and  suffer  it  to  cool,  when  crystals  will  make 
their  appearance.  The  liquid  from  which  they  are  formed  is 
called  the  motJier  liquor,  Crystals  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  mi- 
nute particles  of  powder  requiring  a  microscope  to  examine  them, 
up  to  masses  of  crystallized  quartz  which  are  sometimes  found 
weighing  several  hundred  pounds.  Artificial  crystals  are  some- 
times produced  five  or  six  inches  in  length ;  to  obtain  the  largest 
and  finest,  the  solution  should  be  left  quiet  and  inaccessible  to  dust. 

86.  Vibration  may  so  disturb  the  process  as  to  -g^Q^  27. 

check  the  growth  of  those  which  have  commen-  ^. 

oed,  and  start  a  second  crop  upon  them.   Crystals         //  *  \ 
are  seldom  found  perfect,  being  generally  irregu-       /  /  \     \ 
lar,  disguised,  and  distorted.    Perfect  alum  crys-  ^ — ■/ — T'v,  \ 
tals,  for  example,  are  regular  octahedrons.  Fig.  27,     \^vL 
but  Fig.  28  shows  how  they  appear  in  the  large       \  \ 
vat  of  the  manufacturer.    Sometimes  the  attrac-  \ 

.  tions  are  so  balanced  that  a  jar  or  agitation  is 
needed  to  start  the  action.     In  a  perfectly  still     ^'y***^  ®^  ^"^ 
atmosphere,  water  may  be  cooled  8  or  10  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point  without  congealing,  but  the  vibration  of  the  vessel 
produces  a  sudden  crystallization  of  part  of  the  liquid  into  ice. 

exsmples  of  orystali  in  nature.  Under  what  oircamBtanoes  are  they  formed  t 
S&  What  it  the  best  mode  of  preparing  them  f  What  is  the  mother  liquor  f 
What  of  their  dze  ?   Of  their  perfeotion  r    Bzamplei.    88.  What  la  the  inflnence 
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Fin.  IS.  Any  solid  body  intrnded  into  Oit 

liquid,  hj  adhesion,  may  destroy  the 
eqnilibriom  and  begin  the  plaj  of 
the  crystalliang  attractions.  Thns, 
Qireads  are  stretohed  aorosa  vessels 
oontsining  solutions  of  sugar,  and 
form  a  nnolens  sroond  which  rook 
candy  is  crystallized. 

87.  OTystsls  by  Fnaioii. — Nearly 

,  all  bodies  when  melted  and  cooled 

take  the  orystalline  form,  though  this 

li»».  o(  impsrfeci  alum  ory.tj*  ^y  not  be  at  first  perceptible.    The 

spaces  left  between  the  crystals  which  first  form  are  completely 

filled  up  by  the  portions  which  solidify  afterward,  so  that  frao- 

tnre  reveals  only  a  general  crystalline  strDctnre,  as   may  Im 

obserred  in  broken  cast  iron  and  zinc    Oommon  sheet  tin  is 

beaatifally  crystallized,  though  noOiing  of  the  kind  is  apparent. 

If  witb  weak  aod  we  wash  off  the  thin  snrface-film  of  metal, 

which  had  cooled  too  rapidly  to  orystalUze,  the  stmcture  will  be 

Fis.  tt.  revealed  of  a  beautiful,  feathered  appearance. 

To  obtain  crystals  by  fnaion,  the  excess  of  liquid 

must  be  removed  from  aronnd  those  which  are 

first  formed.     In  this  way  beautiful  salphnr 

i  crystals  are  prodnced.    If  a  quantity  of  this  anb- 

etaiioe  be  melted,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  till 

a  cmst  forms  upon  the  surface  and  sides  of  the 

vessel,  crystals  will  be  formed  within,  which 

p  ur  cry     j.     ^^^  j^  ^^^  either  by  breaking  the  vessel, 

I^g.  29,  or  by  piercing  Qte  cmst  and  druning  off  the  interior 

liquid,        \  ■ 

BB.  B7%UImation  utdSeoomposition^-Solid  gnbatanoes  va- 
porized (mAlimeS)  may  be  condensed  in  the  crystalline  form,  as 
iodine,  sulphur,  arsenic.  Oamphor  Qius  vtqiorizes  and  condenses 
in  brilliant  crystals  upon  the  sides  of  apothecaries'  jars  by  the  rise 
and  fkn  of  common  tomperatores.  It  is  also  poeuble,  by  decom- 
posing a  compound  liquid  or  gas,  to  obtain  one  or  more  of  its  conr 
Btitnents  crystallized.      Various  oompoimd  gases,  when  passed 

ofagltatlanr  Of  aaoMIatnidacEd  inta  tbatolntlonT  ST.  Wliot  la  eald  oT  cryatal- 
Uzatlanbyfoidanl  How  are  lasli  ocyitila  fona»d  I  Examplea.  S8.  Oln  «iait>- 
pltaof  trysUlibyiDliUniatloii.   Dsoomporilliui.  SS. 'Wlut  ue  tha  pecallarUlM  of 
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throngh  red-hot  tabes,  deposit  crystfils.  Metallic  solutions  are 
decomposed  bj  passing  a  galvanic  current  through  them — ^the 
metals  being  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form. 

89.  Amozphi«m«— This  term  expresses  the  opposite  of  the  crys- 
talline state.  Amorp?iaui  bodies  are  without  any  regular  form 
or  trace  of  crystalline  structure,  as  common  glass,  fiint,  wax,  glue, 
wrought  iron.  They  fracture  irregularly,  in  any  direction,  and. 
are  generally  more  soluble,  and  less  hard  and  dense,  than  in  the 
crystalline  form.  Diamond  is  crystalline  carbon ;  charcoal  and 
lampblack  are  amorphous  carbon. 

90.  OryBtaUiaation  in  the  Solid  state. — ^Whenever  particles 
are  left  free,  they  arrange  into  systematic  crystalline  shape,  and 
this  strong  propensity  of  matter  is  manifested  even  in  solids.  Thus 
sugar  candy,  at  first  transparent  and  amorphous,  after  some  time 
becomes  opaque  and  crystalline.  Glass,  by  long-continued  heat, 
though  it  does  not  melt,  becomes,  also  opaque  and  crystalline 
(JSeaumur*$  pinaelain).  Brass  and  silver,  when  first  cast,  are 
tough  and  uncrystalline,  but  when  repeatedly  heated  and  cooled, 
they  become  brittle,  and  show  traces  of  crystallization.  Even  the 
little  liberty  the  particles  obtain  by  the  motions  of  heating  and 
cooling  they  improve  to  assume  the  crystalline  condition.  This 
is  still  better  seen  where  the  particles  of  bodies  are  thrown  into 
motion  by  blows  and  vibration.  Metals,  by  haxflmering,  lose  their 
ductility  and  tenacity  and  become  brittle  and  crystalline.  Copper- 
smiths, when  hammering  their  vessels,  frequently  anneal  them,  to 
prevent  their  fiying  to  pieces ;  that  is,  they  heat  them,  and  then 
allow  them  to  dowly  cool.  Thus  also  bells,  long  rung,  change 
their  tone ;  cannon,  after  frequent  firing,  lose  their  strength,  and 
are  rejected ;  and  so  tbe  perpetual  jar  and  vibration  of  railroad 
axles  and  the  shafts  of  machinery,  gradually  change  the  tough 
fibrous  wrought  iron  into  the  crystalline  state,  weakening  them 
and  increasing  their  liability  to  fracture. 

91.  Phenomena  attending  Or3r8ta]lization.--This  change  of 
state  is  usually  attended  by  change  of  bulk.  Water  in  freezing 
expands  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  with  great  power;  1,000 
parts  of  water  are  dilated  to  1,063  parts  of  ice ;  and  the  force  ex- 
erted by  the  particles  in  changing  positions  is  so  enormous  as  to 
burst  the  strongest  iron  vessels.    Heat  is  always  manifested  when 

amorphona  bodies  f   00.  How  do  Bolids  become  eryatalUne  t    Under  what  circum* 
laneea  do  copper,  braaa,  and  iron  oryataUize  f    91.  How  is  water  changed  by  erya- 
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crystals  are  formed,  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  the  change 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  light  has  also  occasionally 
been  noticed  to  accompany  the  process,  but  its  cause  is  not  ez^ 
plained.  Muddy  and  impure  solutions  often  yield  the  largest 
crystals,  and  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  which  do  not  them- 
selves crystallize,  may  thus  modify  the  form  which  the  crystal 
assumes.  For  example,  common  salt  usually  crystallizes  in  the 
form  of  a  cube,  Fig.  41,  but  if  urine  be  present  in  the  solution,,  it 
takes  the  form  of  the  octahedron,  Fig.  46.  When  a  crystal  is 
broken,  there  is  a  tendency  to  repair  it ;  it  continues  to  increase  in 
every  direction,  but  the  growth  is  most  active  upon  the  fractured 
surface,  so  that  the  proper  outline  of  the  figure  is  restored  in  a 
few  hours. 

92.  Pozification  by  ChyBtalUsation. — ^When  substances  crys- 
tallize their  tendency  is  to  separate  themselves  from  any  foreign 
bodies  with  which  they  may  have  mingled.  For  example,  if  com- 
mon salt  and  saltpetre  be  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution 
slowly  evaporated,  they  will  crystallize  in  different  forms,  and 
thus  separate.  Crystallization  is  hence  a  means  of  purification, 
and  is  of  great  importance  in  detecting  adulteration  and  producing 
genuine  articles,  both  for  chemical  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

■      i      2.-FORM8  OF  CRYSTALS. 

93.  It  is  observed  that  in  the  living  world  curved  lines  and  sur« 
faces  prevail.  Drops  of  liquid  assume  the  spherical  shape,  as  also 
do  the  planets.  We  might,  therefore,  anticipate  that  dissolved 
BQbstances,  on  being  permitted  freely  to  return  to  the  solid  state, 
would  gather  round  a  centre  into  spheres.  Yet  the  shapes  as- 
sumed under  these  circumstances  are  not  curved,  but  angula/r,  and 
are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  plane  surfaces.  This  is  well  seen  by 
comparing  crystals  with  flowers,  as  in  the  ensuing  figures. 

94.  Symmetry  in  the  plan  of  Nature. — In  the  production  of 
her  most  perfect  forms,  nature  manifests  a  principle  of  symmetry — 
a  similarity  in  opposite  and  corresponding  parts.  In  the  higher 
animals  this  principle  is  manifested  in  the  double  set  of  members 
right  and  left,  while  the  organs  of  flowers  and  the  parts  of  crys- 
tallization?   What  forces  are  manifested  in  crystallization?    92.  How  is  cryBtalll- 

zation  a  means  of  purification  ?  93.  In  what  parts  of  nature  do  curved  lines  pre- 
vail ?  What  would  this  lead  us  to  expect  of  crystals  ?  94.  What  is  symmetry  ? 
How  manifested  in  the  higher  animals  f     What  kind  of  symmetry  is  shown 
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tela  are  also  Bymmetricolly  distribut- 
ed. Fig.  SO  repreaents  the  Bammit 
of  a  pjrainid-Bliaped  crjatal,  as  we 
look  down  upon  it.  It  consiata  of 
tliree  portions  exactlj  similar  to  one 
another.  The  faces,  with  their  an- 
glea,  are  repeated  in  threet.  The 
oompomon  figure  ahowH  that  the 
kind  of  ayniinetrf  is  found  among 
flowers,  as  in  the  lilj  tribe.  This  is 
called  three-'memhered,  or  triangular 
symmetry,  and  ia  very  abnndaat  in 
both  the  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms. Pig.  SI  illuBtrsteB  the  fo 
tnembered,  or  tetragonal  symmetry, 
which  is  abnndant  among  minerals, 
bat  more  rare  among  plants.  The 
fine^memhered,  or  pmtagoTtal  symme- 
try, Hg.  32,  is  never  fonnd  among 
perfect  crystals,  thongh  it  oocars 
abundantly  in  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable worlds.  Fig.  83  represents 
another  kind  of  Bymmetry,  in  which 
the  opposite  ends  are  eiactly  similar 
to  each  other,  and  also  the  opposite 
Bides,  Thia  is  two-and-two-member- 
ed,  or  obloTtg  symmetry.  And  finally, 
in  Fig.  34,  we  have  the  coae  of  simple, 
or  iilatsral  aymmetry,  in  which  tho 
two  tide*  are  exactly  alike,  aa  illus- 
trated in  the  higher  animals. 
\3C(  96.  Axes  of  OiTStab.— There  b 
%i  almost  endless  diversity  in  the 
forms  which  substances  take  when 
oryBtollizing,  bat  Uirongh  all  a  per- 
vading plan  has  been  discovered.  The 
crystal  is  supposed  to  be  traye 
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Fie.  36. 


/niA 


The  regular  qrBtem. 


Fio.  36. 


Square  prigmatic  syBtem. 


Fio.  37. 


Right  priamatio  Bystem. 


Fio.  88. 


Oblique  prismatic  Byatem. 


"Ft  a.  39 


Doubly  oblique  priBmatio 
ByBtem. 


different  directions  by  lines  termed  aaeu 
These  lines  of  symmetry  govern  the  figure, 
and  the  same  axes  may  be  preserTed,  while 
the  forms  bnilt  around  them  are  endless. 

96.  Six  primary  systems  have  been 
discovered,  the  axes  of  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  large  lines  in  the  fdlowing 
figures.  In  eadi  syston  they  remain  the 
same.  The  right-hand  figures  are  seen  to 
be  derived  frcHn  the  left-hand  by  change 
of  external  form. 

97.  Hie  Tegular  m/stem,  Fig.  85,  has 
three  equal  axes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Crystals  of  this  system  expand 
equally  in  all  directions  by  heat,  and 
refract  light  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Common  salt  and  iron  pyrites  are  exam- 
ples. 

98.  The  tqua^e  prumatie  system^  Fig. 
86,  has  three  axes  all  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  two  of  which  are  equal,  while 
the  third  is  of  a  different  length.  It  ex- 
pands by  heat  equally  in  tvh  directions 
only,  and  splits  the  ray  of  light  passing 
through  it  {double  refraction),  as  do  also 
the  four  systems  remaining  to  be  noticed 
(359).  Examples :  oxide  of  tin  and  cya- 
nide of  mercury. 

99.  The  right  prismatic  system,  Fig. 
37,  has  three  axes  of  unequal  length,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  Crystals  of 
this  system  expand  unequally  in  the  three 
directions  of  the  axes.  Nitre  and  topaz 
may  be  taken  as  examples. 

100.  The  oblique  prismatie  system  has 


•xtenBlvef  05.  What  are  the  axes  of  crystals t  What  of  their  importance?  06. 
How  many  primary  systems  are  there f  How  are  they  represented?  07. 
What  is  the  arrangement  of  the  axee  of  the  regular  system  f  08.  How  are 
the  axes  disposed  in  the  square  prismatic  system?  How  is  it  related  to  heat 
and  light  t     00.  Describe  the  right  prismatic  system.     Mention  examples  of  it 
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three  axes,  which  may  be  unequal,  Fig.  88.  ^'o-  ^o. 

Two  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  the  third  is  oblique  to  one  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  other.  Sulphate  of  soda  and 
borax  are  common  examples. 

101.  The  doubly  oblique pr%8matie9i/item 
has  three  axes,  which  may  be  all  unequal    Rbombohednu  Bystem. 
and  all  oblique,  Fig.  89.    Examples :  sulphate  of  copper  and  ni« 
trate  of  bismuth. 

102.  The  rhombo?iedral  iystem,  Fig.  40,  has  four  axes,  three  of 
which  are  equal  in  the  same  plane,  and  inclined  at  angles  of  60^, 
while  the  fourth  is  perpendicular  to  all.  Examples :  quartz,  Ice- 
land spar,  and  ice. 

103.  01eairage.r-^If  we  apply  the  edge  of  a  knife  to  a  piece  of 
mica,  it  may  be  deft  into  thinner  plates,  and  these  may  again  be 
separated  into  the  thinnest  £lms.  Kearly  all  crystals  will  thus 
separate  in  certain  directions,  disclosing  polished  surfaces,  and 
showing  the  order  of  formation  of  successive  parts.  This  me- 
chanical splitting  of  crystals  is 
termed  elemage.  Instruments  for 
measuring  the  angles  of  crystals 
are  called  gonixnnetera. 

104.  Derlvatton  of  fonn. — ^The 
cube,  Fig«  41,  may  be  taken  to 
illustrate  change  of  figure^  and 
this  is  chiefly  efi^cted  by  repladng 
edges  and  angles  by  planes.  The 
cube  has  eight  edges  and  eight 
solid  angles.  If  plane  sur&ces 
are  substituted  for  the  edges^  we 
get  the  secondary  form.  Fig.  42. 
U  we  replace  the  solid  angles  by 
planes,  we  hare  the  form  Fig.  48. 
If  both  these  r^lacements  occur 
together,  the  more  complex  "Fig.  44 
results.  If  the  «dges  of  the  cube 
be  replaced  until  all  traces  of  the         TrantformatioDBoftbeenbe. 


Fio.  41. 


Fio.42. 


^^i^l 


FiQ.  48. 


Fio.  44. 


FiO.45. 


Fio.  46. 


loa  How  doeft  the  oblique  priBmatIo  system  differ  from  the  preceding  t  101.  Hoit 
«re  the  axes  arranged  in  the  doubly  oblique  t  102.  In  the  rhombohedral  f  Bxam- 
^m.    103.  What  1b  eleayage  t     104.  What  example  of  the  deriyation  of  form  is 
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original  planes  disappeai,  Fig.  46,  the  rhombio  dodecahedron,  !a 
formed.  And  if  the  solid  angles  be  replaced  hj  planes  to  the 
same  extent,  we  get  Fig.  46,  the  regalar  octahedron. 

105.  We  have  said  that  the  secondary  or  derived  forms  of 
crystals  are  almost  innumerable.  Six  hundred  modifications  of 
the  six-sided  prism  have  been  enamerated  by  Dr.  Soosbsbt, 
among  snowfiakes,  while  M.  Boubnon,  in  a  two-rolame  trea- 
tise, has  delineated  eight  hundred  different  forms  of  the  mineral 
calcite  (carbonate  of  lime).  Haut  has  described  a  single  crystal 
which  had  134  faces. 

106.  The  axes  of  crystals  are  not  mere  imaginary  lines.  The 
force  which  builds  the  crystal  works  unequally,  and  endows  it 
with  different  powers  in  different  directions.  In  those  crystals 
where  the  axes  are  all  equal,  light,  heat,  and  electricity  are  con- 
ducted equally  in  every  direction.  But  where  the  axes  are  un- 
equal, conduction  of  heat  and  electricity,  hardness,  elasticity, 
transparency,  expansion  by  heat,  and  luminous  refraction  are  cor- 
respondingly unequal,  showing  an  actual  difference  of  structure 
in  the  different  directions ;  just  as  wood  varies  in  qualities  when 
tested  with  or  across  the  grain.  This  perfect  regularity  of  struc- 
ture in  crystals,  by  which  they  manifest  different  powers  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  attrac- 
tion, in  causing  atoms  to  cohere  in  crystalline  combination,  does 
not  act  equally  all  around  each  atom,  but  between  certain  sides 
or  parts  of  one  atom  and  corresponding  parts  of  another ;  so  that 
when  allowed  to  unite  according  to  their  natural  tendencies,  they 
always  assume  a  certain  definite  arrangement.  This  property  of 
atoms  is  called  polarity^  because  in  these  circumstances  they  seem 
to  resemble  magnets^  which  attract  each  other  by  their  poles  (159). 

107.  Isomozphisnii — ^Different  substances  may  take  the  same 
crystalline  form,  and  be  substituted  for  each  other,  without  chang- 
ing that  form.  Thus  carbon,  gold,  and  copper,  among  the  ele- 
ments, and  sulphide  of  lead,  alum,  and  fluor  spar,  among  the  com- 
pounds, all  crystallize  in  cubes  or  octahedrons  which  perfectly  re- 
semble each  other.  This  property  is  called  isomorphism  (equal- 
formed).  Isomorphous  bodies  also  often  closely  resemble  each 
other  in  chemical  properties. 

given  t    105.  What  is  the  extent  of  modiflcationB  t  What  did  Scorbsbt  atoertain  t 
yf.,  BousHOs  T    Haut  T    106.  What  evidence  ia  there  that  oryitalUne  azea  are  real 
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108.  Dimorphism.— It  was  formerly  supposed  that  each  snb- 
stance  crystallized  in  one  peculiar  form,  which  afforded  an  unerr- 
ing clue  to  its  identity ;  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Some 
substances  crystallize  in  two  different  forms,  and  are  called  di- 
morphotis  (two-formed).  Thus,  sulphur  deposited  from  solution 
takes  one  form,  and  another  when  cooled  from  melting.  Nitre 
crystallizes  in  large  quantities  in  one  shape,  and  in  small  quan- 
tities it  takes  another.  Some  few  substances  crystallize  in  three 
distinct  forms,  and  are  called  trimorphoua^ 
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CHAPTEK   II. 

CHEMICAL    FORCES,    LAWS,    AND    LANGUAGE. 

§1.  Chemieal  Attraction. 

109.  We  have  seen  the  force  of  molecular  attraction  producing 
yarious  interesting  movements  and  changes,  and  at  last  overcom- 
ing the  states  of  bodies  so  as  to  occasion  that  intimate  combination 
of  different  kinds  of  matter  called  solution.  But  this  attraction 
takes  a  still  more  powerful  form,  becoming  so  intense  as  altogether 
to  destroy  the  properties  of  the  substances  engaged  and  give  rise 
to  new  kinds  of  matter.  The  force  which  produces  this  class  of 
effects  is  known  as  affinity  or  chemical  attraction.  Before  con- 
sidering it,  however,  we  will  notice  the  nature  of  the  substances 
upon  which  it  acts. 

110.  Zllementa  and  CompouzidB. — Modern  chemistry  has  shown 
that  there  are  about  64  elements,  or  different  kinds  of  matter,  which 
cannot,  by  any  known  process,  be  further  separated  or  decomposed. 
Their  names  are  given  in  the  following  table.  Most  of  the  ma- 
terial objects  of  nature  are,  however,  compounds,  formed  by  the 
union  of  these  elements.  Kature  may  thus  be  likened  to  a  language, 
the  elements  to  letters,  and  the  compounds  to  words ;  and  as  a 


thiDgsf  107.  What  is  isomorphism  f  108.  What  is  dimorphism  f  109.  What 
\m  the  dlfferoDoe  hetween  solation  and  chemical  attraction?  110.  What  is 
a  chemical  element!  How  many  are  there!  What  are  most  material  objects 
of  nature!     What  are  compound  bodies!      How  may  the  oonstltrntion  of 
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few  letters,  bj  their  infinite  diversity  of  combinatioii,  give  rise  to 
innumerable  word^i,  sentences,  and  books,  so  a  few  elements  pro- 
duce all  the  boundless  variety  of  natural  objects. 

111.  In  the  following  list  of  elements,  those  which  are  rare 
and  comparatively  unimportant  are  printed  in  italics. 
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Symbol 

Combimng 

number. 

la.  70 

KLEMBNTS. 

Symbol 

O^mbimng 

number. 

Aluminara, 

Al. 

Aiohium     (Colum- 

Nb. 

48.80 

Antimony  (Stibiam), 

Sb. 

129.00 

binm) 

Arsenicum, 

As. 

75.00 

Nitrogen, 

N. 

14.00 

Barium, 

Ba. 

68.50 

Norium^ 

No. 

Bismutb, 

Bi. 

210.30 

Osmium^ 

Os. 

99.40 

Boron, 

Bo. 

10.90 

Oxygen, 

0. 

8.00 

Bromine, 

Br. 

80.00 

Palladium, 

Pd. 

53.20 

Cadmiuntf 

Cd, 

50.00 

PbosphoruB, 

P. 

31.00 

Caesium, 

Cs. 

123.40 

Platinum, 

Pt. 

98.60 

Calcium, 

Ca. 

20.00 

Potassium  (Kalium) 

K. 

39.00 

Carbon, 

C. 

6.00 

Rhodium^ 

Ro. 

53.20 

Ceriuntj 

Ce. 

46.00 

Rubidium, 

Rb. 

85.36 

Chlorine, 

CI. 

35.50 

Ruthenium^ 

Ru. 

52.11 

Chromium, 

Cr. 

26.30 

Selenium, 

Se. 

39.70 

Cobailt, 

Co. 

29.50 

Silicon, 

8i. 

14.00 

Cop))cr  (Cupnxm), 

Cu. 

31.70 

Silver  (Argentum), 
Sodium  (Natrium), 

A^- 

108.00 

Didymium^ 

D. 

48.00 

Na. 

23.00 

Erbium^ 

E. 

Strontium, 

8r. 

43.80 

Fluorine, 

F. 

19.00 

Sulphur, 

S. 

16.00 

Glucinum, 

Gl. 

4.70 

Tantalum, 

Ta. 

68.80 

Gk>Id  (Aarum), 

Au. 

196.44 

Tellurium^ 

Te. 

6450 

Hydrogen, 

H. 

1.00 

Terbium, 

Tb. 

Iodine, 

I. 

127.00 

TViaUium, 

Tl. 

Iridium^ 

Ir. 

98.60 

Thorinum, 

Tb. 

69.60 

Iron  (Fermm), 

Fe. 

28.00 

Tin  (Stannam) 

8n. 

59.00 

LMnthanum^ 

La. 

46.00 

THtamum, 

Tl. 

25.00 

Lead  (Plumbum), 

Pb. 

103.60 

Tungeten      (Wol- 

W. 

92.00 

Lithium^ 

L. 

7.00 

fram), 

Magnesium, 

Mg. 

12.16 

Uranium^ 

U. 

60.00 

Manganese, 
Mercury  (Hydrargy- 

Mn. 

27.48 

Vanadium, 

V. 

68.60 

Hg. 

100.00 

Yttrium, 

T. 

mm), 

Zinc, 

Zn. 

82.60 

Molybdenum, 
Nickel, 

M. 

NI. 

48.00 
29.50 

Zirconium, 
•Indium. 

Zr. 

22.40 

112.  ADal3niis  and  Sjrnthesis^ — The  separation  of  compound 
bodies  into  simpler  ones  is  called  analysis.  A  compound  may  con- 
sist of  compouods,  and  the  first  analysis  may  give  only  its  nearest 
or  proximate  parts,  while  the  second  shows  its  ultimate  constitu- 
ents, or  elements.  Thus  flour  may  be  decomposed  into  gluten, 
starch,  oil,  and  water  (proximate  analysis) ;  but  these  substances 
may  again  be  resolved  into  their  final  elements  (ultimate  analy- 
sis). Qualitative  analysis  determines  of  what  elements  a  com- 
pound consists ;  quantitati'oe  analysis  ascertains  their  proportions. 
Synthesis  consists  in  combining  the  elements  into  compoiinds; 
it  is  therefore  the  reverse  of  analysis. 

*  A  Fouth  new  metal  lately  dlsooyered  by  Speotram  Analysta. 


natural  objects  be  compared  to  a  language?     112b     What  is  analysfs?     Proxi' 
mate  analysis  f     Ultimate  f     Qnalitatiyef     Qoantitatiye  f     What  is  flyntbesitt.' 
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113.  Affinity.— The  force  brought  into  plaj  \n  carrytUg  on 
Uieae  changes  is  not  manifested  alike  between  all  kinds  of  bodies ; 
some  exert  it  only  in  a  feeble  degree,  and  others  powerfully.  It 
seems  to  manifest  a  kind  of  preference  or  election,  which  induced 
the  alchemists  long  ago  to  name  it  affinity.  The  term,  howeyer, 
is  unfortunate,  as  it  properly  signifies  resemblance  or  relationship, 
whereas  in  chemistry  it  is  only  the  name  of  the  force  which  pro- 
duces chemical  union. 

114.  Conditions  of  its  etsaroim. — Like  adhesion,  this  force 
acts  only  between  unlike  bodies.  If  the  earth  consisted  of 
but  one  kind  of  matter,  mercury,  for  instance,  there  might  be 
gravitation  and  cohesion,  but  affinity  would  be  impossible.  It 
might  be  physically  changed  by  freezing,  melting,  or  vaporizing, 
yet  it  would  remain  mercury  still.  But  if  sulphur  were  added,  it 
would  combine  with  the  metal,  forming  a  new  substance,  a  eom^ 
pound^  and  thus  chemistry,  which  implies  a  plurality  of  elements, 
would  come  into  existence. 

116.  However  intimate  the  mixture  of  substances  may  be, 
their  separate  properties  remain  unchanged  unless  chemical  action 
takes  place.  In  the  manufacture  of  gunpo  wder,  its  elements,  char- 
coal, ralphur,  and  nitre,  are  separately  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine 
powder,  then  thoroughly  mixed,  moistened,  and  ground  for  hours 
with  stones,  and  afterward  intensely  pressed  and  pulverized.  But 
dose  as  is  the  combination,  it  ib  only  medhanieal;  water  will  wash 
out  the  nitre,  and  bi-sulphide  of  carbon  dissolve  the  sulphur, 
leaving  the  charcoaL  The  particles  are  not  brought  within  each 
other's  attractions,  and  affinity  still  slumbers.  But  a  spark  of  fire 
awakens  it,  the  elements  rush  into  combination  and  disappear, 
leaving  in  their  stead  a  huge  volume  of  gaseous  matter. 

116.  Ohanges  'wrought  by  Affinity.— Newness  of  properties, 
either  in  color,  odor,  form,  density,  or  some  other  quality,  is  a  con- 
sequence of  all  chemical  union.  It  may  convert  two  solids  into  a 
liquid,  two  liquids  into  a  solid,  or  even  two  gases  into  a  solid. 
Thus,  when  black  charcoal  and  yellow  sulphur  combine,  the  com- 
pound formed  is  colorless  as  water,  and  highly  volatile.  Sulphur 
and  quicksilver  unite  to  form  the  bright-red  vermilion.    Nitrogen 

118.  What  Is  meant  by  affinity?  Why  is  this  use  of  the  term  unfortunate t 
114.  Ho>w  does  the  fbroe  of  affinity  differ  from  that  of  gravitation  and  cohesion  ? 
115b  How  Ib  the  difference  between  combination  and  mixture  illustrated  t 
llfi.  What  1*  Mid  of  the  effect  of  affinity  in  ohanginflr  the  propertiee  of  bodieet 

3* 
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and  oxygen  are  neutral  and  tasteless,  separate  or  mixed ;  yet  one 
of  their  compounds,  laughing  gas,  is  sweet,  producing  delirium 
when  breathed ;  and  another,  nitric  acid,  is  an  intensely  sour,  cor- 
rosive poison :  they  are  both  invisible,  yet  they  form  a  cherry-red 
gas.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  odorless,  yet  they  combine  to  pro- 
duce our  choicest  perfumes.  Mild  and  scentless  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen form  the  pungent  ammonia ;  while  suffocating  and  poison- 
ous chlorine,  united  with  a  brilliant  metal,  gives  rise  to  common 
salt.  The  last-mentioned  compound  strikingly  illustrates  the  enor- 
mous power  of  affinity  in  producing  condensation.  Thus  24  parts, 
by  measure,  of  common  salt  contam  26.8  parts,  or  more  than  its 
own  bulky  of  the  metal  sodium,  besides  80  parts  by  measure  of 
liquid  chlorine.  No  known  mechanical  force  could  have  pro- 
duced this  condensation,  and  yet  affinity  readily  effects  it ; — the 
product,  rock  salt,  being  more  transparent  than  glass. 

117.  There  is,  however,  a  gradation  in  these  effects.  Sub- 
stances resembling  each  other  are  feebly  attracted  together,  and 
only  lose  their  properties  partially;  and  the  wider  the  difference, 
the  stronger  is  the  affinity,  and  the  more  complete  the  transforma- 
tion. If  the  elements  are  very  similar,  the  compound  will  show 
its  parentage ;  if  quite  unlike,  all  traces  of  its  derivation  will  be 
lost.  Thus,  iron  and  mercury  form  a  compound  whose  metallic 
aspect  immediately  betrays  its  origin;  but  who,  on  looking  at 
gypsum,  would  suppose  it  consisted  of  caustic  lime  and  corrosive 
sulphuric  acid. 

118.  Affinities  UneqnaL — ^The  chemical  force  which  binds  to- 
gether the  constituents  of  a  compound  is  definite,  and,  under  like 
circumstances,  remains  always  the  same ;  but  it  varies  in  intensity 
among  different  substances.  Thus,  carbonic  acid  will  combine 
with  soda,  forming  carbonate  of  soda.  But  if  acetic  acid  be 
brought  into  contact  with  this  compound,  it  will  drive  off  the  car- 
bonic acid  and  take  its  place,  forming  acetate  of  soda.  Again,  the 
affinity  of  chlorohydric  acid  for  the  soda  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
acetic  acid ;  it  will  therefore  expel  it  and  form  a  new  substance. 
Tables  have  been  constructed,  representing  the  order  of  affinities 
among  different  substances,  but  no  many  causes  disturb  the  play 
of  this  force  that  they  are  of  hut  little  value. 

lUuBtratlonB.  117.  When  will  this  change  be  greatest?  When  least?  Exam- 
pies.  118.  What  is  said  of  the  variability  of  affinity  ?  What  will  be  the  effect  if 
acetic  acid  be  added  to  oarbon^te  of  soda?    Hydrochloric  acid  to  aoetate  of  soda? 
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119.  DiBplaoement. — Chemical  componnds  ore  formed  in  two 
ways.  First,  where  the  affinity  is  powerful,  the  substances  com- 
bine directly  when  brought  together.  But  by  far  the  more  fre- 
quent method,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  nature,  is  where,  in  a 
body  already  formed,  one  of  its  ingredients  is  replaced  by  another 
substance,  and  a  new  compound  results.  The  changes  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  a  series  of  displacements  of  this 
kind.  This  method  of  chemical  action  by  substitution  is  yery  im- 
portant, and  will  be  again  referred  to. 

120.  Ck>mmenoement  of  ohemioal  aiction. — When  some  sub- 
stances are  brought  into  contact,  chemical  union  instantly  occurs ; 
but  in  most  cases  another  force,  heat,  for  e2uimple,  is  necessary  to 
commence  the  action.  Thus,  a  heap  of  charcoal  may  remain  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  years  unchanged ;  but,  if  heat  be  applied,  it 
will  arouse  a  chemical  action  between  the  charcoal  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  will  continue  till  the  entire  mass  is  consumed. 
Phosphide  of  hydrogen,  on  the  contrary,  bursts  into  flame  the 
moment  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

121.  Influenoe  of  Oohe8ion.-<-0ohesion  obstinicts  the  working 
of  affinity.  In  very  rare  cases,  as  phosphorus  and  iodine,  solids 
may  directly  combine ;  but,  as  a  general  principle,  cohesion  must 
be  entirely  overcome,  either  hf  melting  or  dissolving  one  or  both 
the  ingredients,  before  chemical  action  can  take  place.  Solution  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  grand  processes  of  the  laboratory,  and  sol- 
vents have  been  found  for  all  substances. 

122.  The  naaoent  state. — ^The  moment  in  which  substances  are 
liberated  from  union  with  each  other  is  called  the  nascent  (form- 
ing) state,  and,  at  this  time,  they  often  enter  into  combinations  which 
could  not  be  formed  under  other  circumstances.  Kitrogen  and 
hydrogen  gases,  if  mingled,  do  not  unite ;  but  when  set  free  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  they  readily 
combine  to  form  ammonia.  The  chemical  union  of  two  substances 
is  often  effected  by  the  bare  presence  of  a  third  body,  which  re- 
mains unchanged  during  the  process.  This  is  termed  catalysis^  or 
contact  action,  and  its  causes  are  not  understood. 


119.  How  does  direct  combination  differ  from  oombination  by  diBplacement  ? 

120.  How  do  Bubetances  differ  in  chemical  energy  f  What  force  promotes  itt 
Examples.  121.  What  effect  has  cohesion  upon  the  play  of  affinity  f  Excep- 
tions.   What  is  said  of  solution?    122.  What  is  the  nascent  state t    Its  relation 
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§IL  Zcm8  of  Chemical  Combination,. 

123.  The  Mathematics  of  Ohemistry.— When  instrnments  of 
weighing  had  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  perfection,  it  was 
found  that,  however  often  matter  might  change  its  form,  nothing 
was  either  gained  or  lost — ^that  its  quantity  remained  the  same. 
But  other  results  of  the  highest  importance  also  followed.  It  was 
discovered,  that  the  force  of  affinity,  as  well  as  that  of  gravitation, 
conforms  to  exact  numerical  laws ;  that  there  is  a  mathematical 
order  in  the  domain  of  chemistry  as  ahsolute  as  that  which  reigns 
in  the  realm  of  astronomy.  As  the  forces  which  govern  the  heav- 
enly hodies  cause  them  to  complete  their  revolutions  with  infinite 
regularity  and  precision,  so  the  chemical  force  which  hinds  to- 
gether the  constituents  of  a  compound,  produces  its  results  always 
in  the  same  definite  and  unalterable  proportions.  This  is  the 
foundation  principle  of  the  science.  When  the  composition  of  a 
sample  of  water,  common  salt,  or  lime,  is  once  accurately  deter- 
mined, the  knowledge  applies  to  all  water,  common  salt,  and  lime ; 
and  so  of  every  other  substance.  Pure  water  consists  of  8  parts, 
by  weight,  of  oxygen,  combined  with  1  p^,  by  weight,  of  hydro- 
gen ;  and  we  can  produce  it  by  the  union  of  its  elements  in  these 
proportions,  and  no  other.  So  potash  invariably  consists  of  39 
parts  potassium  and  8  oxygen ;  and  common  salt,  of  35  chlorine  to 
23  sodium.  Certain  numbers,  ascertained  by  experiment,  and 
called  combining  numbers^  express  the  proportions  in  which  ele- 
ments invariably  unite  to  form  all  chemical  compounds. 

124.  How  marvellous  is  this  order  I  The  stones  and  soil  be- 
neath our  feet,  and  the  ponderous  mountains,  are  not  mere  con- 
fused masses  of  matter ;  they  are  pervaded  through  their  inner- 
most constitution  by  the  harmony  of  numbers.  The  elements  of 
the  wood  we  burn  are  associated  in  fixed  mathematical  ratios.  In 
the  violence  of  combustion,  the  bond  that  held  them  together  is 
destroyed ;  they  break  away  and  rush  into  new  combinations,  but 
they  cannot  escape  the  law  of  numerical  destiny.    The  burning 


to  affinity  t  Give  an  example.  What  is  meant  by  catalysis  f  128.  What  Im- 
Important  discoveries  followed  the  introdnctfon  of  the  balance  into  chemis- 
try f  What  is  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  science  f  Examples.  What 
is  the  proportion  of  the  elements  in  water?  In  potash?  Common  saltl 
What  are. combining  numbers?    124.  What  is  said  of  the  constitution  of  all 
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candle  gradually  wastes  away  before  us,  dissolves  in  Bir,  and 
passes  beyond  the  reach  of  sight ;  but  in  that  invisible  region,  forces 
are  playing  lunong'  its  unseen  particles  with  the  same  exactitude 
and  harmony  as  imoiong  those  which  rule  the  constellations.  And 
so  is  it  with  all  chemical  mutations.  In  che  gradual  growth  of 
living  structures,  in  the  digestiqp  of  food,  and  in  the  slow  decay 
of  organic  matter,  no  less  than  in  its  quick  combustion,  the  trans- 
position of  elements  takes  place  in  rigorous  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  quantitative  proportion. 

126.  The  CAiemical  Chart.— To  represent  these  foundation  facts 
of  chemistry  to  the  most  impressible  of  the  senses — the  eye — 
and  give  the  student  the  same  advantage  in  the  study  of  this 
science  that  is  derived  from  maps  in  Geography  and  Astronomy, 
the  author  has  prepared  a  Chemical  Chart,  which  presents  the  laws 
of  combination,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  in  the  simplest  and 
clearest  manner.  The  left  column  enumerates  15  of  the  most  im- 
portant elementary  substances,  and  represents  each  by  a  round 
colored  diagram.  Single  circles  represent  elements,  but  when 
joined  together,  as  shown  by  the  converging  lines,  they  indicate 
compounds.  As  a  separate  color  is  thus  assigned  to  each  element 
of  a  compound  body,  its  exact  composition  is  exhibited  at  a  glance. 
The  areas  of  the  diagrams  correspond  to  the  combining  numbers, 
and  thus  represent  relative  quantities  to  the  eye.  The  hydrogen 
circle  being  smallest,  the  oxygen  circle  is  8  times  larger,  the 
carbon  circle  6,  and  the  chlorine  35  times  larger.  Diagrams  of 
the  same  color  have  always  the  same  size.  Thus  oxygen,  wher- 
ever found,  is  seen  obeying  the  law  of  its  fixed  proportions ;  its 
circle  is  always  of  the  same  size,  and  so  with  all  the  other  ele- 
ments.* 

126.  Equivalents.— If  we  take  equal  quantities  of  two  ele- 
ments, we  do  not  find  that  they  possess  equal  powers  of  attraction. 

♦  Chlorine,  Carbon,  Snlnhur,  and  Phoephoms  are  represented  upon  the  Chart 
hy  their  natural  colore.  Fluorine,  from  Its  supposed  resemblance  to  oxygen  in 
properties,  has  an  analoprons  tint ;  Nitrogen  is  of  the  color  of  the  air  (sky  blue),  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  ingredient.  Oxygen,  as  the  sustainer  of  combustion,  and  the 
agent  t^hich  changes  the  blood  from  a  purple  to  a  florid  tint,  is  represented  of  a 
crimson  color.  The  bases  of  the  alkalies  have  various  shades  of  blue,  correspond- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  alkalies  -whicb  they  form.  (The  alkalies  restore  the  bine 
vegetable  colors  discharged  by  acids.)  Aluminum,  the  basis  of  clay,  is  of  a  clay 
color.  Silicon,  which  is  said  somewhat  to  resemble  carbon,  is  of  a  dark  color- 
Iron  forms  g^reen-colored  salts,  and  manganese  those  of  a  rose  color. 

natural  objects  ?   125.  Why  was  the  chemical  chart  devised  ?   Describe  it.    126.  On 
what  iB  the  idea  of  chemical  equivalents  based?     What  example  is  given f 
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There  is  as  much  chemical  energy  or  neatrallzmg  pow^er  in  one 
grain  of  hydrogen  as  in  8  grains  of  oxygen ;  and  35  grains  of  ciilo- 
rine  neutralize  8  grains  of  oxygen  only  equally  well  with  1  grain 
of  hydrogen.  Therefore,  1  gr.  of  hydrogen,  8  grs.  of  oxygen,  and 
85  grs.  of  chlorine,  are  of  equal  yalue  chemically — ^in  other  words, 
they  are  equivalents.  When  two  J>odies  combine  with  a  third,  as 
they  are  each  equivalents  of  the  third  body,  so  are  they  also 
equivalents  of  each  other,  and  unite  together  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions.  For  example,  1  part  of  hydrogen  combines  with  8 
of  oxygen,  and  85  of  chlorine  combine  with  8  of  oxygen,  but  35 
of  chlorine  is  the  very  quantity  which  combines  with  1  of  hydro- 
gen. Thus  the  proportion  in  which  any  two  bodies  combine  with 
each  other  is  that  in  which  they  combine  with  evert/  other. 

127.  Oombining  or  equivalent  numbers. — ^To  each  chemical 
substance,  therefore,  is  attached  its  fixed  number,  and  these  num- 
bers are  so  mutually  related,  that  no  one  can  be  changed  without 
a  corresponding  alteration  of  the  whole  series.  We  may  employ 
any  scale,  so  the  relative  values  are  maintained.  We  adopt  the 
hydrogen  scale,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  best  for  general  teaching. 
As  hydrogen  combines  in  the  smallest  proportion  of  any  element, 
it  is  assumed  as  1,  oxygen  will  then  be  8,  nitrogen  14,  &c.  As 
oxygen,  however,  has  the  largest  range  of  affinity,  it  is  more  con- 
venient, in  laboratory  work,  to  assume  it  as  100,  in  which  case 
hydrogen  becomes  12.5,  and  the  other  numbers  are  changed  ac- 
cordingly. 

128.  Multiple  proportions.— When  combinations  occur  in  more 
proportions  than  one,  the  larger  quantities  are  multiples  of  the 
smaller  by  a  whole  number.  The  compounds  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  furnish  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  law.  The  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  is  the  same  in  all :  14  parts  of  nitrogen  to  8  of 
oxygen  form  a  compound  with  one  set  of  properties ;  twice  8  of 
oxygen  gives  another  compound  with  different  properties ;  thrice 
8  produces  still  a  different  substance ;  82  parts,  another ;  and  40, 
or  five  times  8,  yet  another.     (See  Chemical  Chart,) 

129.  The  law  of  equivalents  applies  to  compounds  as  well  as 
to  elements.  The  equivalent  of  a  compound  body  is  the  sum  of 
the  equivalents  of  its  elements.    Thus  the  equivalent  of  lime  is  28, 

127.  In  fixing  oombining  numbers,  why  is  the  hydrocfen  scale  generally  adopt- 
ed? What  are  the  advantages  of  the  oxygen  scale?  128.  What  is  meant  by 
multiple  proportions  ?    Example.     129.  How  does  tho  law  of  equivalents  affect 
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as  it  is  a  compound  of  calcium  20,  and  oxygen  8  (20+8=28) ;  for 
carbonic  acid  22 ;  carbon  6,  oxygen  16  (6+16=22) ;  and  of  mar- 
ble or  chalk,  it  is  50;  lime  28,  carbonic  acid  22  (28+22=50). 
A  knowledge  of  the  combining  numbers  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance in  all  departments  of  practical  chemistry,  whether  in  the 
laboratory,  or  in  the  manufactory,  to  determine  the  quantities  in 
which  materials  shall  be  employed.  The  combining  numbers  of 
the  substances  upon  the  Chart  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

130.  Oomblnaticii  by  Voliuiie^— In  dealing  with  gas,  it  is  more 
conyenient  to  measure  than  to  weigh  it;  and  as  it  combines 
by  equiyalents  in  weight,  it  becomes  important  to  know  what 
amount  of  volume  they  occupy.  When  we  take  equivalent  quanti- 
ties of  the  gases,  we  find  that  the  spaces  they  fill  do  not  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  the  equivalent  weights,  nor  are  the 
spaces  all  alike,  yet  a  very  simple  relation  does  subsist  between 
them,  which  is  shown  as  follows :  The  equivalent  number  being 
8  for  oxygen,  8  grains  of  it  are  placed  in  a  vessel  which  will  ex- 
actly contain'  them.  The  gas  is  then  removed,  and  32  grains  of 
solid  phosphorus  introduced,  that  number  being  the  equivalent 
of  this  element.  The  phosphorus  is  then  vaporized  by  heat,  and 
the  vapor  exactly  fills  the  vessel.  The  equivalent  weights  of  oxy- 
gen and  phosphorus  are  unequal ;  but  when  brought  into  the 
same  condition  of  vapor,  they  fill  equal  spaces,  and  have,  therefore, 
equivalent  volumes,  which  are  expressed  thus :  oxygen  =  Qj, 
phosphorus  =  [j. 

131.  If,  now,  W6k.take  an  equivalent  of  hydrqgen,  or  1  grain, 
we  find  that  the  vessel  will  hold  but  half  of  it ;  its  volume  is 
therefore  {  |  j ,  being  double  that  of  the  oxygen  or  phosphorus. 
Consequently,  if  we  wished  to  unite  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in 
equivalent  weights,  so  as  to  form  water,  we  would  take  one  meas- 
ure of  the  former,  and  two  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  gases  are 
condensed  by  combination.  Two  measures  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen  produce  but  two  of  watery  vapor.  Thus  oxygen  =  Q], 
hydrogen  =  (  (^  ],  steam  =  |  j  j.  In  measuring  by  volume, 
oxygen  has  hitherto  been  taken  as  the  unit,  but  Gerhardt  makes 
hydrogen  the  unit.  His  views  will  be  better  understood  after 
studying  the  nomenclature. 

compoand  bodies  t  How  are  their  equivalentB  determined  t  Example.  Why 
is  a  knowledge  of  combining  numbers  important  t  130.  How  is  the  combining 
proportion  of  gases  estimated t      How  are   combining  volames   ascertained? 
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§  IIL  The  AUmic  Thwry. 

132.  The  laws  of  chemical  combination  which  have  been  ex- 
plained are  independent  of  all  speculation,  being  the  result  of 
facts  established  bj  multiplied  observations  and  experiments,  and 
may  be  Terified  at  any  time  by  accurately  analyzing  a  few  chemi- 
cal compounds.  But  this  was  unsatisfactory — an  explanation  was 
demanded — ^a  reason  was  required  for  the  remarkable  behavior  of 
chemical  force  in  thus  rigidly  limiting  the  proportions  of  combin- 
ing quantities.  To  solve  this  problem,  Dr.  Dalton  offered  the 
Atomic  Theory y  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in  its  physical 
aspecta 

133-  What  it  Teaches.— This  theory  assumes,  f/nt^  that  all 
matter  is  composed  of  indivisible,  unchangeable  atoms;  secondy 
that  atoms  of  the  same  element  have  the  same  weight,  but  that  in 
diiferent  elements  they  have  different  weights;  thirdj  that  the 
combining  numbers  represent  these  relative  weights ;  and,  fourth^ 
that  all  chemical  compounds  are  formed  by  the  union  of  different 
atoms. 

134.  This  doctrine,  if  accepted,  offers  an  explanation  of  the  laws 
of  combining  proportions.  Thus,  if  water  be  composed  of  an  oxygen 
atom  weighing  8,  and  a  hydrogen  atom  weighing  1,  then  its  com* 
position  must  be  definite  and  invariable,  and  every  specimen  of  it, 
whether  it  be  a  grain  or  a  ton,  must  give,  upon  analysis,  {  of  one 
gas  and  \  of  the  other.  Also,  if  the  atoms  of  each  element  possess 
invariable  weisht,  they  must,  in  all  their  combinations,  exhibit 
equal  and  reciprocal  values.  And  again,  as  an  atom  is  the  least 
quantity  that  can  enter  into  combination,  the  compound  can  only 
be  increased  by  the  addition  of  whole  atomSj  so  that  the  combining 
number  expressing  the  large  quantity  must  be  an  exact  multiple 
of  the  single  atomic  number.  The  Chemical  Chart  offers  a  beauti- 
ful illustration  of  the  atomic  theory. 

135.  Whether  matter  be  infinitely  divisible  or  not,  is  an  old  con- 
troversy, not  yet  settled.  It  would  seem  that  it  \f  so,  as  we  cannot 
imagine  a  partide  so  minute  that  we  may  not  conceive  it  to  be 
again  divided.  But  putting  aside  speculation  as  to  what  may  he, 
the  chemist  assumes  that  in  the  present  order  of  nature  there  are 

131.  How  is  It  In  the  case  of  water  t  132.  How  have  the  laws  of  combination  been 
determined  t  Why  was  the  atomic  theory  proposed  1  133.  What  is  its  first  at- 
enmptlon  t    Its  second  r    Third  ff  Fourth  f    184.  What  is  said  of  this  theory  If  so 
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ultimate  indiyisible  atoms.  The  atomic  theory  has  been  objected 
to  as  not  in  accordance  with  all  the  facts  of  chemistry ;  yet  as  a 
conyenient  hypothesis  to  facilitate  study  and  inquiry,  it  has  been, 
and  is  still  of  incalculable  value.  We  subjoin  two  oases  of  its 
most  recent  application. 

136.  Iflomerimiri — ^Until  lately,  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion 
tliat  chemical  properties  depend  solely  upon  chemica]  composition, 
and. hence  that  similar  composition  necessitates  similar  proper- 
ties. For  a  long  time,  if  two  substances  of  different  properties 
were  foond,  upon  analysis,  to  have  one  composition,  it  was  held 
that  the  experimenter  must  have  erred.  But  so  constant  and  in- 
creasing were  such  results  as  at  length  to  establish  the  fact  that 
bodies  of  the  same  compoffltaon  may  still  have  dilferent  proper- 
ties. Bodies  thus  constituted  are  said  to  be  uamerie,  from  iioi, 
equal,  and  meros,  measure,  and  are  called  iaomerides.  For  ex- 
ample, the  fragrant  oil  of  roses  and  the  chief  illuminating  con- 
stituent of  common  street  gas  are  isomeric ;  a  compound  atom  of 
each  consists  of  four  atoms  of  carbon  and  four  of  hydrogen.  To 
explain  this  we  are  oompeUed  to  assume  that  the  constituent  atoms 
of  a  compound  may  have  different  arrangementB,  The  same  atoms 
which  if  grouped  in  one  way  give  rise  to  one  substance,  if  re- 
grouped in  another  give  rise  to  a  different  substance. 

137.  If  bodies  have  the  same  absolute  composition,  as  in  the 
above  example,  they  are  said  to  be  metamerie  compounds,  and  the 
groupings  of  their  constituent  atoms  may  be  represented  by  the 
structure  of  such  words  as  a^  eat^  Ua,  &c.  But  sometimes  sub- 
stances have  only  the  same  proportional  composition ;  they  are 
then  said  to  he  polymeric  compounds.  Thus  aldehyde  consists  of 
carbon,  four;  oxygen,  four;  and  hydrogen,  two;  while  acetic 
ether  consists  of  just  double  these  elements ;  yet  the  per  cent,  pro- 
portion of  both  these  compounds  is  the  same.  The  relations  of 
such  bodies  resemble  those  of  the  words  Pa,  Papa;  Tar,  Tartar^ 

138.  Allotropiam.— Something  analagous  to  this  is  manifested 
by  the  elements  themselves.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has 
been  found  that  the  elements  may  change  their  properties  and 
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pass  from  state  to  state.  We  have  a  striking  instance  of  this  i& 
carbon,  which  in  one  condition  gives  ns  the  brilliant,  transparent, 
and  almost  incombustible  diamond ;  in  another,  the  black,  opaque, 
easily  inflammable  charcoal ;  while  in  another  we  have  the  metal- 
like graphite.  This  curious  phenomenon  is  called  allotropismj  a 
word  which  means  simply  different  states.  It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed that  but  few  of  the  elements  were  allotropic,  but  it  is  now 
found  that  nearly  all  of  them  take  on  this  doubleness  of  condition, 
while  some  have  several  phases.  The  explanation  of  these  effects 
is  that  the  atoms  constituting  the  element  are  differently  arranged 
in  the  different  cases. 

§IV..  The  Nom&njoUxbwTB — Chemical  I/mguage. 

139.  The  chemical  nomenclature  is  a  system  of  naming  in 
which  the  structure  of  the  terms  employed  expresses  the  composi- 
tion of  the  substances  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  beautiful 
order  of  chemical  composition  is  well  fitted  for  such  a  device,  and 
hence  this  nomenclature  is  the  most  perfect  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  sciences.  It  was  devised  by  a  committee  of  the  French  Acade- 
my in  1787,  as  it  was  found  that  chemical  compounds  were  multi- 
plying so  rapidly  that  no  memory  could  retain  tlieir  arbitrary 
names.  With  the  progress  of  the  science  the  principles  of  the 
nomenclature  have  been  changed  and  extended. 

140.  Naming  the  elements. — In  the  case  of  elements  long 
known,  the  old  established  names  were  retained,  but  where  a  new 
one  was  discovered,  a  name  was  given  expressive  of  some  leading 
quality  by  which  it  was  distinguished.  Thus  chlorine  takes  its 
name  from  its  greenish  color ;  iodine  from  its  purple  vapor ;  phos- 
phorus Q>ea/rer  of  light)  from  its  being  luminous  in  the  dark.  The 
lately  discovered  metals  are  distinguished  by  the  common  termi- 
nation um^  as  platinum,  thallium.  Among  non-metallic  elements, 
analogy  of  properties  is  indicated  by  similarity  of  termination,  as 
chlorine,  bromine,  fluorine ;  or  carbon,  boron,  silicon. 

141.  Naming  of  binary  oompomidfl.—- The  union  of  two  ele- 
ments forms  a  Unary  compound  (Jm,  twice),  three  elements  form 
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a  ternary,  and  fotir  a  quaUmary  componnd.  Where  the  com- 
pound contains  but  one  atom  of  each,  both  elements  are  designat- 
ed in  the  name.  Thns  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  lead  is  called 
oxide  of  lead.  When  binary  compounds  are  decomposed  by  the 
electrical  battery,  one  element  passes  to  the  positive  pole,  and  is 
termed  the  electro-negatite  element ;  the  other  goes  to  the  nega- 
tive pole,  and  is  called  the  eleetfo-^iHmtive  element.  In  forming  a 
name,  the  electrthnegative  ingredient  is  placed  fint^  and  marks  the 
genus,  while  the  electro-positive  comes  last,  and  indicates  the  spe- 
cies. The  first,  or  electro-negative  element,  is  distinguished  by 
the  terminalion  ide;  thus  oxygen  forms  oxides;  chlorine,  chlo- 
rides; iodine,  iodides;  fluorine,  fluorides;  carbon,  carbides;  sul- 
phur, sulphides;  phosphorus,  phosphides.  The  suffix  wret  was 
formerly  applied  in  these  cases,  as  sulphuret  of  lead,  carburet  of 
iron,  but  it  is  now  less  used. 

142.  Adda.— Acids  form  an  extensive  and  important  group  of 
binary  compounds.  They  are  generally  soluble  in  water,  sour  to 
the  taste,  and  change  vegetable  blue  colors  to  red.  Idtmtis,  a 
blue  vegetable  extract,  is  commonly  used  as  a  test  of  acidity. 
When  not  weakened  by  dilution  with  water,  they  decompose  and 
destroy  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  and  likewise  corrode  and 
dissolve  the  metals.  Acetic,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids  are  fa- 
miliar examples  of  this  class.  Acids  are  also  distinguished  by  their 
powerful  attraction  for  another  class  of  bodies  called  haees.  This 
is,  indeed,  their  genuine  test,  for  certain  insoluble  substances,  as 
silica,  neither  taste  sour  nor  affect  blue  paper,  yet,  when  melted, 
they  manifest  acid  properties,  combining  strongly  with  bases. 
The  principal  acids  are  of  two  kinds,  called  oxacids  and  hydraeids. 
The  former  are  so  named  because  oxygen  is  their  leading  ingre- 
dient ;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  hydrogen. 

143.  Naming  the  adds.— Oxacids  are  named  from  the  element 
with  which  the  oxygen  unites.  Thus  sulphur  with  oxygen  gives 
sulphuric  acid;  carbon  with  oxygen  gives  carbonic  acid.  The 
varying  proportions  of  oxygen  are  distinguished  by  terminations 
and  prefixes.    Thus,  ie  indicates  the  stronger,  ous  a  weaker,  and 
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the  prefix  hypo^  which  signifies  under^  a  still  weaker  acid.  Thua^ 
nitric  acid  contains  more  oxygen  than  nitrous  acid,  and  this  more 
than  hyponitroas  acid.  The  prefix  hyper  means  mare^  as  hyper- 
chloric  acid,  or  more  commonly  perchloric  acid,  which  contains 
more  oxygen  than  chloric  acid.  In  naming  the  hydracids,  hoth 
elements  are  mentioned ;  as  hydrogen  and  chlorine  form  hydro- 
chloric, or,  according  to  the  principle  jost  laid  down,  chlorohydrio 
acid ;  iodine  and  hydrogen  iodohydrio  acid. 

144.  Bases. — ^All  hodies  which  comhioe  with  acids  and  neu- 
tralize them  are  called  hoim.  This  class  includes  alkalies,  alkaline 
earths,  and  many  other  suhstances  wholly  unlike  them  in  char- 
acter. Alkalies,  in  their  leading  properties,  are  the  reverse  of  acida; 
They  have  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  restore  the  vegetahle  hlne 
colors  turned  red  hy  acids.  like  acids,  however,  they  are  powei*- 
fully  solvent  and  corrosive.  Potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  are  ex- 
amples. Alkaline  earths,  as  lime  and  magnesia,  x>os8ess  these  qual- 
ities in  a  lower  degree. 

146.  Namliig  th»  Baaes;-- Most  of  the  bases  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  metals,  as  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  potassium. 
When  oxygen  combines  with  the  same  element  in  different  pro- 
portions, forming  several  oxides,  the  degree  of  oxidation  is  indi- 
cated by  the  use  of  prefixes.  Thus,  proto  means  one  equivalent, 
or  the  lowest  proportion  of  oxygen ;  deuto^  two 4  and  trito^  three. 
Per  denotes  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation,  and  is  often  ap- 
plied to  the  deutoxide  and  tritoxide.  i^in-oxide  is  equivalent  to 
deutoxide,  luid  t«r-oxide  to  tritoxide,  while  iM^m-oxides  are  those 
in  which  the  oxygen  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  and  a  half  to  one 
of  the  element  with  which  it  is  combined.  Some  oxides  of  in- 
ferior basic  properties  are  termed  «u&-oxides. 

146.  Salts. — The  combination  of  an  acid  and  a  base  forms  a  9(dU 
The  properties  of  both  constituents  are  neutralized,  and  the  result- 
ant compound  has  entirely  new  qualities.  The  neutralization  may 
be  perfect  or  pariad ;  if  perfect,  a  neutral  salt  is  the  result.  K, 
however,  there  is  not  sufficient  base  completely  to  saturate  the  acid, 
an  cieid  gait,  or  super^ealt^  is  formed ;  while,  if  the  base  is  in  ex- 
cess, a  basic  salty  or  sub-salt,  results.    The  term  salt  is  not  limited 

^ —  '        -• . ,   ^.  - -  , 
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to  bodies  having  a  saline  taste.  Many  tasteless  substances,  snch 
as  glass,  marble,  and  varions  minerals  and  rocks,  being  composed 
of  acids  and  bases,  are  properly  salts.  The  constitation  of  salts 
will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

147.  Naming  the  Saltan — Salts  are  named  from  both  their  ele- 
ments, as  phosphate  of  lime  from  phosphorio  acid  and  lime.  But 
as  several  aoids  of  the  same  general  name  may  combine  with  one 
base,  the  salts  formed  are  distinguished  by  turning  the  ic  of  the 
acid  into  ate  of  the  salt ;  and  ou8  of  the  acid  into  ite  of  the  salt. 
Thus,  nitric  acid  forms  nitra^,  phosphoric  acid,  phospha^e«,  &c., 
while  nitrons  acid  produces  nitric,  and  hyposulphurous  acid, 
hyposidphi^.  The  basic  element  of  a  salt  is  indicated  by  its 
usual  prefixes;  thus,  protosolpha,te  of  iron  is  sulphate  of  the 
protoxide  of  iron.  Salts  of  the  protoxide  are  called  protos&lts^ 
and  salts  of  the  peroxide,  pers&ltB.  Illustrated  exercises  in  the 
nomenclature  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts,  will  be  found  upon  the 
Chemical  Chart. 

148.  83rinbol8.— To  facilitate  chemical  labor,  BERZELitrs  intro- 
duced a  system  of  tymboU^  by  which,  not  only  the  names  of  sub- 
stances, but  their  composition  and  changes  are  expressed  by  abbre- 
viations. The  symbols  of  the  elements  are  the  first  letters  of  their 
names,  as,  for  carbon  0,  for  oxygen  0,  for  hydrogen  H,  and  for  nitro- 
gen N.  Bat,  as  several  substances  may  have  the  same  initial  letter, 
we  either  employ,  to  distinguish  them,  the  first  letter  of  their 
Latin  or  German  names,  or  add  a  second  small  letter.  Thus,  as  C 
stands  for  carbon,  Clis  taken  for  chlorine;  and  as  P  represents 
phosphoroB,  we  use,  for  potassium,  K,  from  hdivm^  the  Latin  for 
potash.  A  symbolic  letter  denotes,  not  merely  an  element,  but 
one  proportion,  or  atom,  of  that  element.  Thus,  H  stands  for  one 
equivalent  of  hydrogen,  and  O  for  one  equivalent  of  oxygen.  If 
more  proportions  than  one  are  to  be  expressed,  a  small  figure  is 
added :  thus  Oa  stands  for  two  proportions  of  oxygen,  Hi  for 
three  of  hydrogen.  In  the  table  of  elementary  bo^es  (111)  the 
symbol  and  combining  number  are  given  opposite  to  each  name. 

149.  Formnln*— To  express  composition  we  place  together  the 
symbols  of  the  elements  of  which  the  compound  is  formed ;  thus 
HO  is  the  symbol  for  water,  COt  for  carbonic  acid.    Here  the 
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eleetr<hpo9itive  element  is  placed  first  A  ooUection  of  symbolB 
expressing  composition  or  changes  is  called  a,  formula.  In  ex- 
pressing changes  the  sign  +  signifies  addition  to  or  mixture  with, 
while  the  sign  =  signifies  equivalency  with  or  conversion  into. 
The  substances  which  act  upon  each  other  to  produce  chemical 
changes  are  called  rectgentg^  and  the  changes  themselves  reactions. 
The  results  of  reaction  are  expressed  by  means  of  chemical  equa- 
tions^ in  which  the  substances  before  the  change  are  placed  at  the 
left,  and  the  products  of  the  change  at  the  right.  The  reactioik 
between  nitrate  of  baryta  and  sulphate  of  potash  is  thus  expressed  s. 

Bulfih.efpotaA.    mt.  of  baryta.    Suljih.  of  baryta.    KiLofpotauk,  • 
KO,  80,  +  &0,  Noi  =  BaO,  80,  +  KG,  NO, 

As  nothing  is  either  gained  or  destrojed  in  the  operation,  the 
quantities  on  each  side  are  equal,  as  may  be  tested  bj  forming  an 
equation  of  the  equivalent  numbers. 

160.  A  bare  statement  of  the  elements  of  a  compound,  with  no 
indication  of  the  may  in  which  they  are  combined,  is  called  an  emr 
pirical  formula  (28).  Bationdl  formulsa  express  the  views  of  the 
chemist  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  elements  are  grouped. 
Thus  the  empirical  formula  for  nitrate  of  potash  would  be  KNOc. 
But  as  it  is  formed  by  the  combination  of  nitric  acid  and  potash, 
it  is  rationally  written  as  if  it  consisted  of  them ;  thus  KO,NOft, 
the  comma  serving,  as  it  were,  to  dissect  the  compound,  and  show 
how  it  is  constituted.  Sometimes  the  plus  sign  is  used  to  indicate 
feeble  attraction.  Thus  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  is  NaO, 
COa+lOHO,  the  ten  equivalents  of  water  being  more  loosely  asso- 
ciated with  the  salt  than  the  ingredients  of  the  salt  are  with  each 
other.  To  denote  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  compound, 
its  formula  is  inclosed  in  a  bracket  with  the  number  prefixed. 
Thus,  three  equivalents  of  nitrate  of  potash  would  be  written 
8(KO,N06).  The  figure  prefixed  multiplies  only  the  symbols  in 
the  brackets,  as  in  the  following  formula  for  crystallized  alum, 
which  contains  3  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid : 

Al,  O,  8(BO,)+EO,  SO,+24HO. 

149.  What  are  formalat  How  are  the  symbols  arranged  ff  What  does  -¥  atgnlf^'  f 
What  is  meant  hy  the  sign  =  t  What  are  reagenia  and  reactions  7  How  are  the 
results  of  reaction  represented  ?  160.  What  are  empirical  formnlsB  f  Rational  for- 
mnlas  f  Give  an  iUnstration.  What  does  the  plus  sign  sometimes  denote  f  How 
Is  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  eompound  expressed  f    If  brackets  aro  omitted  ? 
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If  brackets  are  omitted,  the  figures  multiply  all  between  them  and 
the  next  comma  or  plus  sign. 

161.  Later  views  of  Gerhardt  and  Iiaurent. — Certain  ideas 
advanced  by  these  chemists  have  been  latterly  growing  in  favor. 
Hydrogen,  being  the  lightest  substauce  known,  is  taken  as  the 
standard  for  the  specific  gravity  of  gases.  It  is  foond  that  the 
bulk  or  volume  of  a  grain  of  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  that  of  14 
grs.  of  nitrogen,  85.5  grs.  of  chlorine,  and  80  grs.  of  bromine.  Now 
these  numbers  are  precisely  the  atomic  weights  of  the  bodies,  so 
that  the  same  numbers  express  both  atomic  weight  and  specific 
gravity.  But  the  same  bulk  of  oxygen  weighs  16  grs.,  which  is 
just  twice  its  atomic  number.  And  when  the  vapor  volumes  of 
carbon  and  sulphur  are  determined,  it  is  found  that  to  fill  the 
same  space  takes  12  grs.  of  carbon  and  32  of  sulphur;  these 
again  being  just  twice  their  atomic  weights.  To  obtain  uni- 
formity therefore,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons  which  cannot 
be  here  stated,  the  atomic  numbers  of  oxygen,  carbon,  and  sul- 
phur are  doubled.  In  this  way  the  same  numbers  are  made  to 
express  three  facts,  viz. :  atomic  weight,  specific  gravity,  and 
combining  volume. 

152.  On  this  view  the  symbols  represent  equal  volumes  of  their 
elements.  Hence  the  formula  for  chlorohydric  acid,  HCl,  implies  a 
combination  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  chlorine  [hIciI. 
Water  is  a  combination  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of 

oxygen,  thus  ISo],  and  is  written  H»0 ;  while  ammonia,  HsN,  im- 
plies a  union  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  nitrogen 


H 


N 


It  will  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  water  that  the  doubling  of  oxygen 
is  the  consequence  of  halving  the  hydrogen ;  if  we  take  eqv^tl  vol- 
umea,  their  weights  are  as  16  to  1 ;  but  as  there  are  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen,  the  composition  of  water  becomes  HaO,  the  oxygen 
being  16.  There  are  other  reasons  for  considering  the  composition 
of  wat€4r  as  more  complex  than  has  been  formerly  supposed,  so 
that  without  adopting  the  views  of  Gebhabdt,  we  may  still  regard 
water  as  HaOa  instead  of  HO. 


15L  What  place  does  hydrogen  hold  In  the  syetem  of  GsRHARDTt  What  relations 
have  been  foand  to  exist  among  some  of  the  elements?  Why  are  the  numbers  for 
earbon,  s-alphor,  and  oxygen  doubled  t  What  Is  thus  gained  t  152.  On  this  view  what 
do  the  symbola  repreaeut  f  What  does  HCl  imply  f  How  is  water  written  ?  Ammo- 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

BLBCTBIOITT. 

§L  OenercA  GarmdercUiona. 

163.  Thb  true  idea  of  force  is  difficult  to  fix  steadilj  in  tbe 
mind ;  in  the  early  stages  of  science  it  seemed  impossible.  (388 j 
Forces  were  therefore  materialized.  It  was  said  there  are  two 
kindiT  of  matter,  the  gross  sort  which  we  can  weigh,  and  the  other 
which  we  cannot  weigh — imponderable  matter  consisting  of  subtile 
fluids  or  particles  which  by  their  assumed  properties  produce  the 
effect  of  force.  Hence  the  forces  heat,  light,  and  electricity  are 
known  as  impanderable$.  These  crude  conceptions  of  force  may 
have  been  useful  and  necessary  in  the  earlier  progress  of  science, 
but  they  now  no  longer  answer.  The  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of 
fluids  of  different  natures  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  whole  body 
of  recent  facts,  and  has  become  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  ad- 
vance of  thought.  All  the  tendencies  of  inquiry  are  toward  a 
far  closer  relation  than  was  formerly  suspected  between  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  force—a  great  and  fruitful  idea  which  might  per- 
baps  have  been  worked  out  earlier  but  for  the  notion  that  each 
force  is  a  peculiar  and  distinct  kind  of  matter.  As  we  know  nothing 
of  force  except  through  matter  and  by  changes  in  it,  the  later  views 
regard  it  as  only  an  activity,  or  mode  of  motion,  of  common  matter. 

164.  We  take  up  electricity  before  heat  and  light,  because  it  is 
best  adapted  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  general  conception 
of  polarity^  which  has  become  a  fundamental  idea  in  the  newer 
philosophy  of  forces.  For  the  same  reason  magnetism  is  the  branch 
of  electricity  first  considered.  It  is  also  desirable  to  study  elec- 
tricity first,  as  it  has  furnished  the  most  delicate  and  valuable  in- 
struments for  investigations  in  heat. 

166.  Origin  of  the  Science.— Nearly  2,500  years  ago  it  was  ob- 
served that  when  a  piece  of  amber  was  rubbed,  light  substances 
near  by  became  animated  with  motion,  and  flew  toward  it.     This 

Was  considered  marvellous,  and  amber  was  thought  to  have  a  soul. 

"-'■■'■       "  ■  ■■  «        ■      — '  ■  ^t.—      .     .  I         I       ■ 

nia  t  What  it  taid  In  rcgrard  to  water  f  163.  Why  were  forces  at  first  materialized  ff 
How  was  matter  divided  t  What  is  said  of  this  conception  ?  What  is  the  present 
tendency  t    164.  Why  Is  electricity  oonaldered  firtti    166.  State  itaoiltfiiit    160. 
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Long  afterward  it  was  foand  that  other  substances  manifested 
the  same  property ;  they  were,  therefore,  amber-like,  and  the  pe- 
culiar agency  received  the  name  of  electricity^  from  the  Greek 
word  elee^on,  amber. 

166.  Its  present  Importance. — For  more  than  two  thousand 
years  nothing  was  done  to  nnfold  this  principle,  and  yet  the  blank 
ignorance  of  that  long  period  is  perhaps  less  astonishing  than  the 
magical  developments  of  the  last  century.  Electricity  has  been 
demonstrated  as  the  cause  of  the  grandest  phenomena  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  most  extensive  changes  in  the  earth.  It  has 
given  to  chemistry  new  and  powerful  resources  of  analysis  and 
synthesis ;  it  has  added  to  its  elements,  multiplied  its  compounds, 
and  revolutionized  its  theoiy.  It  has  given  to  the  physiologist  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  forces  of  life,and  to  the  physician  a  new 
method  of  combating  disease.  It  copies  pictures,  moulds  metals, 
separates  ores,  explodes  the  blasting  charge  in  the  earth  and  sea, 
and,  as  if  to  crown  its  brief  and  splendid  career  with  a  new  en- 
dowment of  civilization,  it  has  literally  broken  down  the  barriers 
of  space  and  time,  and  in  the  telegraph  has  conferred  upon  man 
an  earthly  omnipresence. 

167.  It  is  now  established  that  electricity  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  heat,  light,  and  the  chemical  and  molecular  forces. 
We  can  detect  its  presence,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  in  almost 
every  action  and  change  around  us ;  and  because  of  this  close  and 
varied  relation  to  the  other  powers,  as  well  as  its  essential  interest, 
it  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  the  scientific  student. 

§IL  Moffnetic  Meciricity — Magrtetimi. 

168.  The  natural  magnet  is  an  iron  ore  which  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  attracting,  to  itself  particles  of  iron  or  steel.  If 
suspended,  it  takes  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  from  this 
pointing  or  leading  property  it  is  called  the  lead-^Ume^  or  loadstone. 
It  defiyes  its  name  magnet  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  first  discovered  in  the  province  of  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor. 

169.  Artificial  Magneta.— If  a  steel  bar  be  rubbed  by  a  natural 

What  Is  said  of  its  presest  importance  t  157.  Why  should  it  he  oarefally  studied  ff 
158.  What  is  the  natural  magnet  t  Whence  are  its  names  deriTed  t  159.  Describe 
an  artificial  magnet?  What  are  its  poles t  What  is  the  mariner's  com- 
pass f  160.  How  may  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  magnetic  poles  be  mtm> 
4 
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magnet,  it  aoqnires  mognetio  properties, 

J,  BnAhecomMaa artificial magaat.  Ifpru- 

porl;  shaped  uid  poised  upon  a  pivot, 
Fig.4T,  ittakesanortherljandeontberl; 
direction.  Tlie  extremity  wliioh  points 
northward  is  called  the  norUi  pole  of 

Msgsetlo  oeedle.  (J^,  magnet,  and  that  irhich  tnrUB  soDtb- 

ward,  the  soath  pole.  A  magnetized  steel  needle  properly  sub- 
pended  and  attached  to  a  card  marked  witli  the  cardinal  pointy 
constttntes  the  mariner's  compass. 

160.  If  a  second  needle  be  bronght  near  the  first,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  they  exert  a  powerful  infiaence  over  each  other. 
The  north  pole  of  each  attracts  the  sooth  pole  of  the  other, 
while  north  pole  repels  north  pole,  and  soath  pole  repels  sonth 
pole.  Id  short,  lUt  pole*  repel,  and  unlike  attract  eaeh  other. 
These  influences  ore  exerted  throogb  all  kinds  of  matter ;  glass, 
wood,  metals,  or  the  human  body. 

151.  Diatribiitio&  of  the  force.— The  magnetic  force  is  mani- 

as. «■  fested  chiefly  at  the  poles,  as  may 

^flPilHbHM^iMMMHHjjL  ^e  seen  by  rolling  a  magnetio  bar 
^l^g^g^mmimmam^Mf   ^^    '""*   filings;    they  accumulate 
mostly  at  the  eitreroities,  the  oen- 
if  Bgn"  in  i«.  fliing^  tra!  point  being  neutral,  Fig.  48.  If 

a  sheet  of  paper  bo  laid  upon  the  bar,  and  iron  filings  be  dusted 
Fia-  M.  over  it,  on  gently  tapping  the 

paper,  they  gather  thicUy 
around  the  poles,  extending 
S  away  in  curved  lines,  called 
fiiogmtie  euma.  Fig,  49.  Thus 
the  two  magnetic  forces  are  al- 
^^^  ways  prodnoed  simultaneously ; 

are  equal  in  amount,  bnt  op- 
posite In  direction,  and  as  these  opposite  powers  are  manifested 
in  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  they  are  called  polar  force*. 

152.  B^[netio  bdnotloD^-The  preceding  experiments  show 
that  the  magnet  has  the  power  of  raising  up  magnetism  in  ad- 

ftstedt  in.  WliBt  \t  OiawB  b;  Fig.  4Sf  How  >ra  iDtigiiella  corvei  pro- 
dacBdt  Whst  u  Bhown  by  ihii.  fiperfmflntl  la2.  Eiplsln  what  Ib  mwnt  by 
maenetlo  Indactlont  Eow  do  Ftgi.  50  and  H  lliuatciiU  thlit  isa,  Wbnl  li 
Uw  reaolt  of  breaktoK  t,  nisgiutt     Hov  do  magnetUed  parHolw  mi)     WHU 
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joining  bodies ;— in  fact,  e^h  of  the  little  particles 
of  iron  becomes  a  magnet  with  a  north  and 
south  pole.  This  may  be  proved  by  placing 
several  bars  of  sojft  iron  around  the  pole  of  a 
magnetio  bar,  Fig.  60,  when  they  all  become 
temporarily  magnetic.  The  permanent  magnet 
iThduees  the  influence  in  the  a^acent  bars, 
which  are  hence  said  to  be  magnetized  by 
induetian,  A  key  may  be  supported  by  a  magnet, 


Fig.  61,  and  this  will  hold  a  second  smaller  key]  ^^««°e«o  induction. 


Fio.  6L 


this  a  nail,  and  the  nail  a  tack,  the  whole  receiving 
its  magnetism  by  induction  from  the  bar,  and  each 
possessing  its  separate  north  and  south  polarity. 

163.  Polarity  of  particte8.-^Now  the  particles 
of  the  magnet  are  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
magnet  itself.    If  a  magnet  is  broken,  as  in  Fig. 

^^-^^ 62,  and   the  pieces  are 

|S  Nj  broken  again  and  again, 

IS      NHS     Nils  Nl  the  smallest  particles  still 

A  broken  magnet.  have  Opposite  poles.   But 

as  a  magnet  induces  its  own  state  in  a  piece  of  soft 
iron  near  it,  so  each  particle  induces  a  polar  condi- 
tion in  the  adjoining  particle ;  that  in  the  next,  and 
thus  the  effect  is  propagated  throughout  the  magnet.    M»fi:n«**c  chain. 
As  each  particle  thus  acquires  polarity,  and  acts  by  induction  upon 
all  the  others,  the  opposite  powers  become  accumulated  at  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  bar.    This  is  fio  63. 

illustrated  in  Fig.  63,  where  the  atoms 
are  represented  by  circles,  the  shaded 
sides  represent!''^  south  polarity,  and  Polarity  of  particles. 
the  unshaded  their  north  polarity.  It  may  be  observed  that; 
while  steel  retains  its  magnetism — that  is,  its  particles  remain 
fixed  in  their  polar  relation,  soft  iron,  on  the  contrary,  only 
remains  a  magnet  while  immediately  acted  upon;  its  particles 
forced  into  the  polar  state  by  induction,  resume  their  neutral  rela- 
tion when  the  coercing  power  is  withdrawn. 

164.  The  earth  is  a  vast  magnet,  varying  in  intensity  at  different 
times  and  places,  which  produces  variations  of  the  needle.  A  remark- 
is  the  effbct  ?  What  does  Fig.  63  illnstrate  t  164.  What  is  the  eflfect  of  the  variation 
In  the  intensity  of  the  earth^a  magnetism  upon  the  needle  ?  What  of  the  solar  spots  7 
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able  correspoDdence  has  been  obserred  between  certftln  of  tbese  Rao- 

tnatious  and  ohaDges  io  the  namber  sod  msgnit  ade  of  the  solar  spots. 

Fie.  H.  IfiS*  ^M  hoTM-alioa  magnet. — Magnetic  ban 

Oare  nsnally  bent  in  the  shape  of  a  borse-shoe,  so 
that  the  poles  are  brought  near  together,  as  in  Ytg. 
64.  They  are  then  oonneotod  by  a  piece  of  iron 
called  the  armatUTe,  which  adheres  to  the  poles 
with  a  force  depending  npoa  the  power  of  the 
magnet.  In  Fig.  6S  we  see  the  two  poles  of  a 
horse-sboe  magnet  as  if  looking  down  npon  tbem. 
BoiH-gfacHi  migDet.  fbe  space  iaclnded  within  the  circle  is  called  the 
Tie.  u.  moffnetieJUld;  the  coatinnons  line  joiniog  the 

poles  represents  Its  aent,  and  the  dotted  line 
'liAeqwUor.  All sabstancee which, when fVeeljr 
\  snspended  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  ar- 
{  range  themselves  axially,  are  claBaed  aa  mag- 
'  nelic    Thej  are  bnt  few,  Iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
and  oxjgen  b«ng  tbe  most  important. 

6G.  Dtaiiugiwtlamr-.Oerttun  bodies,  when 
snspended  in  the  magnetic  field,  assume  an  eqoa- 
Fio.  ee.  torial  direction,  as  if  repelled  hj  the 

poles.  The  force  thna  manifested 
is  BO  feeble  that  in  experimenting, 
the  objects  are  screened  from  car- 
rents  of  air  by  a  glass  case,  fig.  56, 
in  which  A  represents  a  bar  of  bis- 
I  mnth  BOBpended  by  fibres  of  nnspnn 
silk  between  the  two  poles  of  a  mag- 
net. This  property  of  bodies  was 
lately  discovered  by  Faraday,  and 
named  by  him  diamagjt^tUm,  while 
be  terms  common  magnetism  parii- 
magjietitm.  Bismnth  and  antimony 
DiomigDeUem.  show  it  in  the  most  marked  degree, 

bat  it  b  also  manifested  by  wood,  leather,  water,  dec. ;  in  fact,  all 
snbstancea  not  magnetic  are  now  regarded  aa  diamsignetio.  It  was 
long  thongbt  that  magnetism  was  a  rare  property,  but  it  now  ap- 
pears that  all  matter  is  afi'ected,  one  way  or  anotber,  by  magnetlam. 


'   KiplBln  Fie,  * 


H  tliMij  Id  Ika  mugnelEo  add  t 
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167.  Oxygen  is  magnetio,  but  many  other  gases  are  diamag- 
netic.  Faraday  proved  this  in  the  following  beautiful  manner: 
A  bent  tube,  Pig.  67,  conveyed  the  gas 
for  experiment  into  the  centre  of  the 
magnetic  field.  Three  short  glass  tubes 
open  at  both  ends  were  suspended  with 
their  lower  openings  arranged  in  the 
equatorial  line,  with  the  middle  tube 
just  above  the  bent  tube.  So  long  as 
there  is  no  magnetic  action,  the  gas 
flows  directly  up  the  middle  tube,  but  Dimnagnetism  of  gases, 
the  moment  the  magnet  is  brought  into  play,  the  diamagnetic  gases 
are  diverted  into  the  side  tubes.  The  course  of  the  current  is 
shown  by  placing  a  piece  of  paper  moistened  with  ammonia  in  the 
lower  tube,  and  other  slips  moistened  with  chlorohydric  acid  in  the 
upper  ones,  the  white  fumes  showing  the  direction  of  the  current. 
Gases  heavier  than  air  flow  downward,  and  for  testing  these 
the  arrangement  was  reversed.  A  flame  placed  in  the  magnetic 
field  is  widened  out  equatorially. 

§  III.  FrwnMmiG  Electricity — Electro-SiMica. 

168.  The  kind  of  electricity  to  be  now  noticed  is  called  static 
electricity^  from  its  being  in  a  state  of  stagnation  or  rest.*  It  is  also 
distinguished  as  FranMinic  electricity  from  Dr.  Fbanklin,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  investigators  of  this  branch  of  the  science. 

169.  Electrical  ezcitatiozL — If  a  dry,  warm  glass  tube  be  rub- 
bed with  a  silk  handkerchief,  several  effects  are  produced  by  the 
friction.  A  feeble,  crackling  noise  is  heard ;  there  is  a  peculiar 
odor  and  a  marked  sensation  when  the  tube  is  held  near  the  hand 
or  face,  and  if  it  be  dark,  faint,  luminous  flashes  will  appear  to 
dart  from  the  surface  of  the  glass.    If  the  tube  be  now  presented 

*  The  word  statics  Is  derived  from  a  Greek  term  Bignitylng  to  standi  and  Is 
applied  to  forces  in  a  state  of  rest  or  equilibrium.  Thus  hydrostatics  treats  of  the 
pressure  and  proxwrties  of  water  In  a  state  of  rest ;  and  electrostatics  of  electricity 
in  a  stagnant  or  motionless  condition.  Dynamics^  on  the  contrary,  is  derived  from 
a  Greek  word  signifying  power,  and  indicates  the  science  of  matter  in  motion,  or 
forces  in  action.  Thus  hi/arodynamies  considers  the  properties  of  falling  or  flowing 
water,  and  electrodynamics  of  electricity  in  a  state  of  motion,  as  currents. 

What  are  Faraday's  discoveries  in  this  con nection  ?  How  may  all  bodies  be  classed  f 
167.  How  did  Faradat  determine  the  magnetic  relations  of  gases?  What  was  the 
effect  upon  flame  t  168.  What  is  static  electricity  t  Why  is  it  also  called  Franklinic  9 
169.  What  are  the  efllects  of  friction  upon  a  dry,  warm  glass  tube  t    What  are  elee" 
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to  Bny  ligbt  substances,  as  biti  of  psper  or  feathers,  thej  are  at- 
tracted to  the  glaea.  BodieB  ia  which  this  quality  has  bMn  aroiuei] 
are  said  to  be  electrical!;  excited  or  electrified,  and  ore  termed 
eleetrict.  They  are  numerous,  including  all  reainons,  gnminy,  uid 
glass;  aubstances,  hair,  sillc,  dry  gasea,  and  air. 

170.  Some  bodies,  as  the  metals,  wBt«r,  oharcoal,  Ac,  allow  elec- 
tricity t«  pass  readil;  tbroagh  them,  and  are  henc«  called  tanduetor*. 
Other  snbstaQces,  sach  as  glass,  re»ns,  wool,  do  not  readily  allow  its 
passage,  and  are  termed  non-eonducUtn.  As  the  latter  tend  to  arrest 
or  confine  electricity,  they  are  called  imalaton.  Tet  ttiia  simple 
division  of  bodies  into  condnctora  and  non-condactors  is  hardly  tme 
to  nature,  for  there  is  really  no  flnbstance  which  perfectly  condocla^ 
or  perfectly  obstructs  eleotricit;.    They  differ  only  in  degree. 

171.  Bleotrioity  of  tba  earth  and  air.— Onr  globe  is  a  condao- 
tor  of  electricity,  and  is  termed  the  common  reterwrir.  If  an  ex- 
cited body  is  connected  with  the  earth  by  a  conductor,  the  eleotri- 
cit; escapea  into  the  groond.  Air  is  a  non-condnetor ;  and,  per- 
-vadbg  all  bodies,  it  acts  as  «  universal  insulatJ^r,  All  electrical 
manifestations  around  os  depend  npon  this,  for  if  air  were  a  good 
condnotor,  no  body  could  preserve  its  electricity.  Yet  moistnre 
conducts,  so  that  the  ur,  when  charged  with  dampness,  carries  off 
electricity  quite  rapidly.  For  snccessfol  experiments,  therefore, 
the  sir  should  be  dry. 

172.  The  .£7ecfn'c<i!n)acAtn«  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder  or  plate, 

Fjs,  fis.  Fig.  G8,  pressed  by  rubbers,  and  turned 

by  a  crank,  so  as  conveniently  to  pro- 
dace  a  large  amount  of  friction.  Brass 
balls  and  rods  are  used  to  collect  and 
carry  away  the  electricity.  The  Ltyden 
I  Jar  is  simply  a  glass  jar  covered  inside 
and  ont  with  tinfoil  as  high  as  the  line 
ehown  in  Fig.  69.  A  metallic  ball  con- 
nects with  the  interior  coating,  the 
enter  being  in  communication  with  the 
earth.  If  the  ball  is  brought  near  the 
oondnotor  of  an  electrical  machine,  it 
Bicotricai  maobine.  receives  a  succession  of  sparks,  and  be- 

IrlcBl  MentiOQ  BOme.  no.  Whit  are  Donductors  1  Non-conductom  1  JaBuJalortl 
ItthlidtTlBloii  Blrlptly  traet  ITL  What  li  IheearUielgctricBl]}')  I>  the  air  likB 
the  canb  Id  thU  napsol  I    Wbat  it  It  were )    Wbitt  la  tba  effect  of  nuuatuiat 
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tfomes  charged.    Then,  on  connecting  the  inner  and  outer  ooats  by 
a  oonductor,  discharge  takes  place,   with  a  hrilliont  spark,  and 
eqaiJibrium  is  restored.  Thejar  serves  to  accamulote       Fio-U. 
electri<uty,  and  a  conaooted  series  of  snch  Jars  forma 
the  Leydea  Battery. 

113.  TwoktndaoSdaobioity.— If  a  ball  made 
of  pith  of  elder  be  suspended  by  a  silken  thread  and 
brought  near  an  exoit«d  glaaa  tnba,  it  wUl  be  first  at- 
tracted to  it,  and  then  repelled  from  it.    If  another  ' 
suspended  pith  ball  be  brought  near  a  atick  of  eioit- 
ed  sealing  waz,  it  will  act  in  the  same  manner.  Both 
bolls  are  excited  and  both  repelled.    If  the  difTerentlj 
excited  balls  are  now  brought  near  each  other,  they  Leyden  ju-. 
are  attracted  together,  whereas  if  both  bad  been  excited  by  the 
glass  alone  or  by  the  wax  alone,  they  would  have  repelled  each 
other.     There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  electricity ;  that  from  glasa  is 
called  titreout,  and  that  from  wax  retinoxu.  Each  is  self-repulaive, 
bat  bodies  excited  both  ways  attract  each  other ;  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expressed,  like  eleetridtUi  reptl,  and  unlike  attract — the 
same  principle  that  we  have  jnst  seen  in  magnetism. 

17^  XUaotroMopa.— The  property  of  self-repulsion  is  employed 
to  test  the  presence  and  intenuty  of  electrical    y^a-n  Fm-oi. 

excitement  A  simple  electroscope  is  formed 
by  Bus[«nding  two  pith  balls  by  linen  threads, 
aa  in  Fig.  SO.  U  tout^ed  by  an  excited 
body,  they  are  repelled,  Fig.  61,  and  the 
degree  of  divergence  b  a  rough  measure  of 
the  force  awakened. 

176.  On  the  same  principle,  slips  of  gold      «  u 

leaf  attached  to  a  conducting  rod  in  a  glaaa  =^  -'^^ 

jar.  Fig.  62,  form  a  very  delicate  electrom-  ^^'baii*.      prthbili 
eter.    Such  is  the  sensibility  of  the  instra- 
ment  that  a  alight  flap  of  a  silk  handkerchief  on  the  plate  at  top 
renders  the  leaves  divergent.    We  thus  become  aware  how  trifling 
are  the  caasea  that  disturb  the  electric  equilibrium  of  the  objects 
around  na.    Not  the  smallest  change  in  place  or  condition  can 

112.  WbnttiDieeteoIrlOHliiiAchLnet  D»«ribe  the  L«ydeQ  Jar.  Bow  la  It  sbarged 
and  diiobirged  I  WhU  la  a  Loydea  fasUeryt  173,  Hon  mnr  It  be  abown  tbat 
there  m  l«a  kUidi  oT  aleetrLclty  I  What  an  tbey  ulled  (  How  ilo  tbey  aSMl  each 
otharl    174.  Eiplalatbeelestroaoope,  Fig.  SO.     ITS.  WhatdtMiFia-Olrapreaaiitl 
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Fro.  62.  occur  without  interfering  with  this  mystertoiia 

agency,  although  the  bidance  is  so  quickly  ad- 
justed that  we  are  not  aware  of  the  disturb- 
ance. *  In  cutting  a  slice  of  meat,  there  may 
pass  between  the  steel  knife  and  silver  fork 
enough  electricity  to  move  the  needle  of  a  tel- 
egraph.'   (O.V.Walkbr.) 

176.  BleotrioTeiudoiu — The  electrical  ex- 
citement of  a  body  may  rise  so  high  as  to  over- 
come the  reostance  which  confines  it  and  es- 
cape, rending  a  passage  through  the  air,  when 
Gold-leaf  electroscope.  |ji  excitement  disappears.  A  body  electrically 
excited  is  said  to  be  charged;  the  restoration  of  equilibrium  is  called 
discharge^  and  is  seen  in  the  electric  spark  and  the  flash  of  lightning. 
The  degree  of  excitement  or  intensity  of  the  charge  is  called  eleo- 
trical  tension^  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pressure  of  steam,  or 
the  bending  of  a  bow  or  spring ;  its  discharge  to  their  release. 

177.  This  analogy  of  the  spring  may  be  carried  much  farther. 

It  is  a  principle  of  nature  that  forces 
develop  themselves  in  a  double  or  op- 
posite way.  We  see  this  in  mechanics 
in  the  elasticity  of  a  spiral  spring,  Fig. 
63.  When  nnstretched  it  manifests  no 
force.  Nor  can  it  be  stretched  from  one 
end  alone.  If  hooked  to  the  pin  P,  and 
the  weight  W  is  attached,  it  will  seem 
to  be  stretched  by  one  end  only.  But 
this  is  a  mistake;  for  by  substitut- 
ing the  weight  V  for  the  pin  P,  the 
strain  upon  the  spring  is  the  same ;  as 
the  arrow  indicates,  the  forces  are  double, 
equal,  and  opposite. 

178.  The  same  principle  is  observed  in  electricity.  It  is  a 
double  force  manifesting  itself  by  actions  and  reactions  which  are 
.equal  and  opposite.    One  kind  of  electricity  cannot  be  produced 

unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the  other.  Whenever  vitreous  elec- 
tricity is  developed,  a  corresponding  amount  of  resinous  electricity 

Give  instancefl  of  its  sensibility.  What  does  this  show  ns  t  176.  Explain  what  is 
meaut  by  electric  tension.  To  what  may  it  be  compared  t  177.  In*what  manner 
are  forces  developed!    How  may  this  he  lihownf   178.  How  is  it  in  electricity  t 


I>aality  and  polarity  of  me^ 
chanlcal  forces. 
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invariablf  accompanies  it.  It  msf  not  be  at  first  peroeptibia,  but 
will  be  Tooogoized  upon  careful  examination.  Electricitj  ia  thus, 
like  magnetism,  &  polar  force. 

179.  HlMotrioal  hypotheaU.— Electricitj  has  general] j  been  re- 
garded as  a  subtile  material  fiaid  pervading  all  matter.  Some  hold 
that  the  two  electricities  are  two  flnida  which  are  mntnally  at- 
tractive, though  each  is  self-repellant.  Fbaskuh  simpliSed  the 
matter  b7  regarding  electricity  as  aualogoas  to  heat,  and,  as  all  the 
effoote  of  heat  and  cold  were  explained  bj  the  exceea  or  deficiencj 
of  a  single  flnid,  caloric,  be  proposed  to  explain  electrical  effecta 
by  variationa  in  quantity  of  a  tingle  electric  flnid.  He  maintained 
that  bodiv  vitreonslf  electrified  have  an  excess  of  it  above  their 
natural  share,  which  exoesshe  called  the  p(wi(tti«  state, while  bodies 
resinonsly  electrified  are  deficient  in  the  fluid,  or  in  a  negatwa 
condition.  The  positive  electrical  state  he  distdnguished  by  the 
pins  sign  (+)i  aud  the  negative  by  the  minus  sign  (— ).  When  both 
are  used  together,  they  signify  neutralization,  or  no  excitement 

180.  The  Franklinic  terms  and  symbols  are  still  used,  but  we 
must  goard  against  their  misgoiding  influence.  Positive  electri- 
city is  no  more  positive,  real,  or  powerful  than  negative,  and  the 
terms  might  be  reversed  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  electricities 
is  concerned.  Nor  is  the  idea  of  a  flnid  at  all  adequate  to  explain 
thefaots.  Prof.  Millbb  remarks: 'The  Fia.N. 
supposition  of  an  electric  fluid  is  grad- 
ually being  abandoned.  The  snpposi- 
tion  of  a  gravitative  fluid  might  with 
nearly  as  much  propriety  be  insisted 
on  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravi- 
tation, or  a  oohesive  fluid  to  account 
for  tliose  of  cohesion.' 

181.  Xileotrioallndnotlon^-Electri- 
eg]  bodies,  like  magnotio,  act  at  a  dis- 
tance to, disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
neighboring  bodies.  If  an  excited  glass 
rod  be  brought  near  an  electroscope, 

though  there  be  no  contact,  the  leaves  inanM 

will  diverge,  Fig.  64,  anduponaxamination  it  will  be  found  that  the 

ira.  How  hMBleclrlcity  been  genernlly  repirdedt  What  wis  Franklin'*  eipliin«- 
lloiil  WbHtdothedgnaplngmid  mlnniaiiiiiirr!  ISO.  In  tha  nx*  of  these  term* 
Mat  are  Ta  loffiuinlagalutt    Hmr  ia  the  ooacspUou  of  dsetriclty  ai  a  flnid  now 
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eap  is  negatively  electrified,  and  the  leaves  positively.  The 
approach  of  the  excited  tube  decomposes  their  natural  elec- 
tricity, the  negative  element  being  attracted,  and  the  positive 
repelled.  This  action  of  an  excited  body,  without  discharge, 
through  a  medium  upon  distant  bodies,  is  known  as  electrical 
indudtioTU 

182.  Induction  is  a  kind  of  preparation  for  discharge.  When 
electricity  is  about  to  move,  or  discharge  to  occur,  the  whole 
course  through  which  it  will  pass  is,  as  it  were,  felt  out  btfore- 
hand ;  at  first  and  infallibly  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  found 
and  pursued.  If  two  conductors  are  before  it,  it  takes  the  easiest 
course  at  the  outset. 

Fio.  etk  183.  Fig.  65  represents  fragments  of  gold  leaves 

casually  laid  upon  paper,  and  producing  with  the 
paper  a  series  of  bad  and  good  conductors.  A  dis- 
y  >A  charge  finds  its  path  across  the  interrupted  circuit 
from  P  to  N,  burning  up  the  leaves  and  parts  of 
leaves,  as  shown  by  the  shaded  track.  These  re- 
markable results  are  necessary  consequences  of  the 
principle  of  induction.  The  charged  body  induces 
attractions  in  all  directions,  and  the  discharge  will 
of  course  be  determined  through  that  range  of  ma- 
terials which  from  their  nature  and  position  are  most 
excited ;  which  present  the  strongest  attractions,  and, 
of  course,  the  least  obstruction. 

184.  Theory  of  I&duotion. — As  there  are  all  de- 
■■  grees  of  conduction  and  insulation,  Dr.  Faraday 

Path  of  the  die-  ^^^^^  *^^^  ^®  must  look  Upon  conducUon  and  in- 
charge.  ducHon  as  only  different  degrees  of  the  same  mode 
of  movement ;  in  all  cases,  it  is  an  effect  communicated  from  atoms 
to  atoms.  If,  when  a  body  is  electrified,  its  particles  discharge  in- 
stantaneously into  each  other,  conduction  is  the  consequence.  If 
the  particles  do  not  readily  discharge,  but  hinder  the  course  of  the 
electricity,  they  are  immediately  forced  into  positions  of  con- 
straint :  they  become  polarized^  and  as  each  particle  induces  a 
state  of  polar  tension  in  its  neighbor,  the  effect  is  transferred  to  a 

regarded  f  What  is  it  thought  to  be  f  181.  What  is  the  effect  of  an  excited  glass 
tube  brought  near  an  electroscope t  What  is  induction  said  to  bet  182.  When 
electricity  is  «boat  to  move,  what  course  does  it  take  t  183.  Explain  Fig.  6&  Why 
la  thisi    184.  Describe  Fabadat's  theory  of  induction.     Explain  Fig.  66.     On 
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distance.    In  Fig.  66,  P  represents  a  positively  charged      yiq.  66l 
bodjr,  and  ah  cd  intermediate  particles  of  air.    These 
are  thrown  into  opposite  states  or  polarized,  as  is  rep- 
resented hj  the  white  and  black  sides  of  the  spheres, 
and  thus  the  effect  is  propagated  to  the  body  N,  which  0  0  0^ 
is  electrically  excited.    We  have  said  that  insulators   Q  Q  Qh 
arrest  electricity,  but  on  this  view  they  only  stop  move-   e  O  d  (r 
ment  by  conduction;  they  transmit  it  by  induction   O  O  0<? 
through  the  polarization  of  their  particles.  As  the  polar     ^ff^ 
particles  are  in  active  relations  of  force  to  those  around,     min 
it  is  obvious  the  effects  may  be  propagated  in  various  polarization 
directions.   Hence  the  polarization  may  occur  in  curved     of  atoma. 
lines,  and  induction  take  place  round  comers  and  behind  obstacles. 

185.  Sources  of  eleotrioity. — ^These  are  various.  Besides  or- 
dinary friction,  the  rubbing  of  water  particles  against  the  aperture 
when  steam  escapes  is  a  powerful  source  of  electricity.  "When- 
ever bodies  are  pressed  together  and  separated,  they  exhibit  traces 
of  opposite  electrical  excitement.  Many  crystals  are  made  elec- 
tric by  mere  compression ;  Iceland  spar  pressed  between  the  fingers 
becomes  excited.    If  tourmaline  be  fig.  67. 

slowly  heated,  it  becomes  power- 
fully excited,  as  is  represented  in 
Fig.  67  CN^o.  1).  When  the  heat  is 
no  longer  added,  the  excitement  dis- 
appears, but,  as  it  cools,  the  electri-  3 

,  J...  -a  /XT^   o\  Tourmaline  electrified  by  heat 

cal  conditions  are  reversed  (No.  2). 

That  the  particles  are  polarized  through  the  whole  length  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  if  the  crystal  be  broken,  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls  each  piece  is  electrified  (No.  8).  Fracture,  crushing, 
and  combustion,  all  produce  electricity.  Carbon  in  burning  is  neg- 
ative, while  the  carbonic  acid  formed  is  positive. 

§rV.   Voltaic  Eleci/ricity — Electro-Dynamics. 

186.  We  have  now  to  consider  electricity  in  a  state  of  motion 
and  active  force.  This  important  branch  of  the  science  was  dis- 
covered about  1700,  by  Galvani,  while  working  with  some  dis- 
sected frogs,  and  in  his  honor  is  frequently  called  Galvanism;  but 

this  view  -what  la  Insulation  f  186.  What  other  Bonrcea  of  electricity  are  men- 
tioned t    "What  does  Fig.  67  represent  t    ISO.  What  is  eleotro-dynamioa  t    Who 
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its  most  illustrious  cultivator  was  Yolta,  whose  name  is  insepara- 
blj  comiected  with  its  foundation  and  progress,  and  from  whom 
it  is  also  called  Voltaic  eUetrieity,  Both  these  celebrated  men 
were  Italians. 

187.  Solxez^  esperlmant. — ^It  was  noticed  hj  Sulzkb,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  that,  if  a  silver  coin  be  placed  upon  the  tongue, 
and  a  piece  of  zino  beneath,  a  peculiar  tingling  sensation  or  taste 
will  be  perceived  when  the  ends  of  the  metals  are  made  to  touch ; 
or,  if  the  silver  be  pressed  between  the  upper  lip  and  the  teeth,  a 
flash  of  light  will  be  observed  when  the  metallic  contact  is  made. 
This  is  an  effect  of  voltaic  electridtj. 

188.  We  have  just  stated  that  electrical  disturbance  may  arise 
from  simple  contact  of  different  substances.    Yolta  supposed  that 

these  effects  were  due  to  this  cause.  But  it  is  now  generally 
considered  that  when  electricity  arises  by  metallic  contact,  it  is 
owing  to  chemical  change.  Yoltaic  electricity  is  produced  when 
two  unlike  solids,  usually  metals,  are  immersed  in  a  liquid  which 
dissolves  only  one  of  them.  It  is  a  general  law  that  no  chemical 
action  occurs  unaccompanied  by  electrical  disturbance,  although 
the  quantity  is  often  so  minute  as  to  escape  detection. 

189.  The  Voltaic  Oironit. — ^A  strip  of  zinc 
and  one  of  copper  are  placed  in  a  vessel 
containing  water,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  little  sulphuric  acid.  If  not  permitted  to 
touch  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  68,  there  is  no 
effect.  But  if  brought  into  contact,  as  seen 
in  Fig.  69,  several  results  ensue.  The  acid  in 
the  water  grows  weaker ;  the  zinc  strip  is  cor- 
roded, wastes  away,  and  bubbles  of  gas  are 
seen  to  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  copper. 
If  the  metals  are  separated,  the  action  ceases ; 
and,  if  this  is  done  in  the  dark,  a  minute 
spark  will  be  seen.  Electricity  seems  to  flow 
round  and  round  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
rows, like  an  invisible  stream.  The  com- 
bination through  which  it  passes  is  termed  a 
f>oltaic  circuity  and  the  circulating  force  an 
electric,  or  electromotive  current.  If  the  plates 


Fio.68. 


No  effect 


Fig.  69. 


The  voltaic  cirenlt 


dfBCOvercd  it?    Why  is  it  called  voltaic  electricity  t    187.  What  was  Sulsir's 
experiments  188.  When  is  voltaic  electricity  produmd  f   What  ia  said  of  chemical 
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be  connected  bj  means  of  a  wire,  which  may  be  a  few  inches  or 
many  miles  in  length,  a  current  passes  throogh  the  whole  distance. 
If  a  non-conductor  be  substituted  for  the  wire,  the  action  instantly 
ceases. 

190.  The  source  of  the  electricitj  is  the  decomposition  of  the 
water,  its  oxygen  combining  with  the  zinc  to  form  oxide  of  zinc, 
while  hydrogen  gas  is  set  free.  But  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  insoluble, 
and  would  form  an  imperyious  coating  upon  the  plate,  and  quickly 
stop  the  process.  This  is  prevented  by  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
unites  with  the  oxide,  forming  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  thus  the  plate 
is  kept  clean  and  the  action  maintained  till  the  metal  is  consumed, 
or  the  acid  all  neutralized. 

191.  Afnalgamation. — ^A  slip  of  pure  zinc  introduced  into  the 
acid  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  acted  upon.  But  commercial  zinc  is 
contaminated  with  lead  and  other  metals,  the  effect  being  to  create 
minute  currents  between  them  and  the  a^acent  particles  of  zinc, 
thus  corroding  the  plate  and  wasting  the  electric  force.  To  pre- 
vent this,  the  clean  zinc  surface  is  rubbed  over  with  a  little  mer- 
cury, which  forms  an  amalgam  with  it,  increasing  the  energy  of 
the  zinc,  and  enabling  it  to  be  kept  in  acid  without  corrosion. 

192.  ZUeotrodes^— To  the  plates  are  usually  soldered  wires 
with  terminals  of  platinum  to  withstand  the  action  of  corrosive 
liquids.  The  ends  of  these  wires  are  known  as  the  pole8  of  the 
circuit,  from  an  idea  that  they  exerted  an  attractive  and  repellant 
action,  like  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  But  Fabadat  has  proved  that 
there  is  no  attraction  or  repulsion  in  the  case,  and  suggested  the 
better  term  eleetrodesj  which  means  simply  a  door  or  way  for  the 
electricity. 

193.  Fositi've  and  n^^tiye  parts  of  the  oircnit^ — The  terms 
positive  and  negative  have  a  double  application  to  different  parts 
of  the  circuit,  which  often  confuses  the  student.  The  copper  pole 
is  positive  (which  may  be  easily  remembered  by  associating  the 
four  p's  of  the  three  words),  and  the  zinc  pole  negative.  Bat 
these  terms  are  reversed  when  applied  to  the  plates — zinc  being 
now  positive  and  copper  negative.    Whatever  be  the  metals  used, 

action  f  189.  Describe  the  voltaic  circuit  t  Its  efn»cta  f  100.  What  is  the  source 
of  the  electricity  f  What  is  the  office  of  the  sulphuric  acid  f  101.  What  difficulty 
arises  in  the  use  of  common  zinc  f  How  remedied!  192.  What  are  the  poles  of 
the  circuit?  Why  is 'electrodes' the  better  term  f  193.  How  are  the  terms  positive 
and  negative  applied  f    Where  does  the  positive  electricity  originate,  and  what  la 
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the  positive  plate,  or  the  one  chemically  acted  upon,  originates 
positiye  electricity,  which  passes  oyer  to  the  negatiyely  a^ected 
plate,  and  is  by  that  delivered  at  the  positiye  electrode. 

194.  Polarities  of  theOironit.— The  electric  current  originates 
in  chemical  changes,  and  requires  a  compound  liquid  capable  of  de- 
composition by  one  of  the  metals.  To  bring  the  chemical  force 
into  play,  the  voltaic  circuit  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
continuous  chain  of  polarities.  The  theory  of  the  action  may  be 
illustrated  by  representing  the  atoms  of  the  liquid  to  the  eye.  A 
Pio,  70,  plate  of  zinc  with  one  end  in  chlo- 

rc^ydric  acid  assumes  a  state  of 
electrical  tenrion,  and  induces  the 
same  state  in  the  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine  which  compose  the 
acid,  Fig.  70.  The  positive  zinc  at- 
tracts the  acQacent  atom  of  negative 
Polarity,  but  no  current.  chlorine,  but  not  with    sufficient 

force  to  take  it  from  the  positive  hydrogen.  Nor  is  the  matter 
helped  by  completing  the  circuit  with  another  zinc  plate,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  At  two  points^  above  and  below,  Uke  electricities 
repel  each  other;  the  tensions  are  balanced,  and  there  is  no 
motion. 

196.  But  if  now  the  second  zinc  plate  be  replaced  by  one 
of  copper,  the  conditions  are  altogether  changed;  the  polar- 
ities are  unlocked,  the  liquid  is  decomposed,  and  there  is  an 
active  circuit,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  71.  The  copper  imparts  an 
additional  amount  of  positive  electricity  to  the  zinc,  the  ten- 
sion of  which  is  thus  heightened,  and  receives  a  portion  of  ne- 
gative electricity  in  return.    A  powerfiil  polar  influence  is  thus 

communicated  to  the  liquid.  The 
increased  attraction  of  the  zinc 
causes  it  to  decompose  the  adjoin- 
ing atom  of  acid,  combining  with 
the  negative  chlorine;  while  the 
atom  of  hydrogen,  powerfally  po- 
larized by  induction,  acts  in  the 
same  way,  decomposing  the  next 


JFta.  TL 


Oonditions  of  circulation. 


its  oonrse  f  194.  In  what  does  the  electric  current  originate  t  What  does  It  re- 
quire f  What  la  the  effect  of  one  zinc  plate  in  the  acid  f  Of  two  f  195.  What  Ib 
the  effect  of  replacing  the  zinc  by  a  copper  plate  f    Dra^v  Figures  70  and  71  upon 
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Atom  of  acid,  uniting  with  its  chlorine,  and  forming  a  new  oom- 
ponnd  atom.  This  is  repeated  through  the  series,  and  the  last 
atom  of  hydrogen,  having  its  positiye  electricity  neutralized  hy 
the  strongly  negative  copper,  is  set  free. 

196.  Cnzreiifa. — ^Here  again  we  are  in  danger  of  being  misled  by 
terms  which  involre  material  views  of  force.  The  word  *  current ' 
is  to  be  nsed  in  a  sense  entirely  figurative.  In  dealing  with  sub- 
tile, invisible  forces,  it  is  easiest  to  view  them  through  the  medium 
of  analogy  and  apply  terma  borrowed  from  sensible  objects.  The 
effects  of  electricity  resemble  those  of  a  stream,  and  from  ap- 
propriating l^e  terms  we  gradually  acquire  the  idea  of  an  unseen 
but  real  fluid  flowing  in  currents  through  substances,  or  f^om  one 
to  another.  But  all  we  know  in  the  matter  is  progremve  effects^ 
and  all  ii^^e  are  entitled  to  assume  is  the  progress  offeree.  The 
movement  of  electricity  is  more  analogous  to  that  of  sound,  where 
pure  impulse  and  not  matter  is  borne  forward.  (819)  If  the  ivory 
ball  at  one  extremity  of  a  closely  bus-  fio.  7Sl 

pended  series,  Fig.  Y2,  be  raised  and 
let  fidl,  the  one  at  the  other  end  will 
be  struck  off,  the  interveiiing  balls  re- 


maining  in  thdr  places,  yet   trans-  WQ90MI ^^'^ 

mitting  the  impulse;  there  is  only  a  Elastic  bails, 

progress  of  force.  While  the  term  current  in  electricity  is  con- 
venient and  perhaps  indispensable,  we  mean  by  it  the  same  as  if 
we  should  speak  of  a  current  of  sound,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  ball, 
a  current  of -motion* 

197.  Two  Opposite  Oiinents.-^We  have  seen  that  elec- 
tricity, like  magnetism,  is  a  polar  force,  displaying  itself 
in  a  twoi^ld  way«  When  produced  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  it 
separates  into  two  equal  and  opposite  powers — two  currents 
which,  when  they  meet,  instead  of  doubling,  neutralize  each 
other.  The  electricity  thus  produced  has  been. likened  to  a 
double-headed  arrow  rapidly  elongating  itself  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. At  first  they  move  from  each  other,  but  turning  through 
equal  settiiciroles^  they  meet,  each  arrow-head  destroying  the  other. 

I  ■      ■!  1^  I  I      I  ^      ■  ^  III  , 

the  blackboard,  and  explain  them.  196,  In  what  danger  are  we  from  using  the 
word  current  f  What  do  we  really  know  in  the  matter  t  To  what  is  the  move- 
ment of  electricity  analogous  t  To  what  else  is  it  compared?  197.  In  what  respect 
have  we  seen  electricity  to  be  like  magnetiam  f  To  what  are  the  movements  of  the 
eurrent  Ukencd  f    Wbat  \a  meant  when  the  direction  of  the  current  id  spoken  of? 


CHmncU.  FHTSTCB. 

The  two  opposite  electrioitiea  or  pol&rities  oon- 
atantly  meet  and  nentrBlize  each  other,  and  are 
coDBtontlj  renewed.  To  avoid  confiiBioD,  when 
the  direction  of  the  oarrent  ia  spoken  of,  the 
podtive  alone  is  indicated.  In  f^.  78  the 
dark  arrowa  show  the  direction  of  the  poddva 
current,  the  dotted  arrowB  that  of  the  naga- 


198.  Tha  Voltalo  FUe^-Tbe  power  of  the 

circuit  may  be  increased  bj  repeating  its  elements    The  pile  diB- 

covered  b;  Yolta  and  named  after  him  was  the  first  contriTanoe 

fbr  augmenting  the  force  of  the  electrio  cnrrenL    It  is  made  bjr 

preparing  Bmall  plates  or  discs  of  metal,  nsnally  copper  and  zino, 

and  placing  between  them  pieces  of  flannel  moistened  with  an 

add  or  saline  solotion.    Snoh  a  pile  is  represented  in  Fig.  74.  Hie 

FiQ.  ^*.       eloth  is  placed  between  the  metals,  and  the  ordei- 

w    begnn  is  preserred.      Commencing  at  the  bottom 

J    there  is  copper  (c),  flannel  (t),  zinc  (z),  and  upon  that 

.  copper,  flannel,  zinc,  and  so  on  to  fiftj  or  a  hundred 

^  sets,  as  maj  he  desired,  74.    The  lower  or  copper 

)c  end  is  positive,  and  the  other  n^ative ;    a  current 

^  therefore  moves  in  the   direction  of  the    arrows. 

This  form  of  instrument  gives  s  strong  effect  at  first, 

T    hnt  rapidly  decUnea  in  power. 

'  199.  TbaQalTanio  Battaty.— To    angment  the 

'  electrical  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  steadi- 
neas  of  aouon  and  convenience  of  management,  the 
d  circuits  are  arranged  in  other  forms  known  as  voltaU 
e  hatterifa.     A  series  of  cnps  or  cells,  containing  an 
Fid.  m  acidulated  liqaid,  are  arranged,  in 

>  each  of  which  there  is  a  plate  of 
I  copper  and  another  of  xinc;    the 
I  copper  plate  of  one  cnp  being  con- 
nected bj  a  copper  wire  with  the 
zino  plate  of  tiie  preceding  cop, 
Fig.  75. 


■  gcUta 


TolUli  bUtair. 


200.  SmM'a  Battery^-We  have  abeady  noticed  the  tendency 

lag.  EoiT  iDBf  Iha  forco  of  Ibe  drcntt  be  Increuedt  What  Is  thSTOltsio  pile  I 
EipEsln  Fig.  74.  US.  WbM  otd«U  ue  Koured  b;  tbe  shItidIo  IwtMry  I  How  I* 
U  made  I    300.  WliBt  UmlniHw  li  Dvenwms  br  Baia'i  bstlcrj  I    How  ii  it  ctoie  I 


F».n. 
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of  gases  to  oondenge  upon  aolid  eDbataaocs.    In  the  battery  a  film 

of  hydrogen  forms  in  tbb  waj  npon  the  smooth  copper  and  pla- 

tinntn,  which  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  action.    If,  however, 

the  snrfaoe  be  roughened,  it  passes  off  with  ease.    Subs  removed 

thifl   difficulty  by  using  a  mlrer  negatiTe  pUte,  and 

coatdng  it  with  platinum  black.    To  form  the  single 

cell,  two    plates  of   amalgamated  zinc  are    clamped 

against  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  silver  plate  between 

them,  Fig.  16.    They  are  then  snspended  in  a  glass 

vessel,  the  piece  of  wood  restiDg  upon  the  top.    The 

Uqnid  used  is  snlpbnric  acid  diluted  with  ten  or  fifteen 

times  its  weight  of  water.    A  binding  screw  attached 

to  the  silver  plat«  connects  the  positive  wire,  and  an- 

otiier  from  tbo  zinc  plate  the  negative.    A  aeries  of 

these  cells  property  joined,  or  a  series  of  connected 

plates  immersed  in  a  snitable  trough,  oonstitntes  Shbb's  batt^T/. 

201.  DonieU'i  Batteiy.— Frofl  Daniell 
made  an  important  improvement  in  the  bat- 
tery by  using  two  different  fluids  separated  by 
a  porons  partition.  Fig.  77  exhibits  a  section 
iif  Daniell'a  cell ;  a  is  an  onter  cylinder  of 
copper  filled  with  b,  an  aoid  solution  of  blue 
vitriol,  which  is  kept  saturated  by  cryatals 
resting  upon  the  perforated  shelf/;  e  is  a  tube 
of  porous  ware,  or  nnoiled  leather,  filled  with 
d,  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to  7  water,  and  into 
this  is  plunged  a  rod  of  amalgamated  zinc  t. 

To  the  copper  and  zinc  are  attached  binding         D,nieira  lell. 
screws  fbr  wire  connections. 

202.  The  blue  vitriol  consiBts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of 
copper.  When  the  action  commences  a  double  set  of  changes 
takes  place  in  the  liqaid.  Oxide  of  zinc  ia  farmed  in  the  inner 
vessel,  and  the  polarizing  action  taking  place  through  the  porons 
wettod  body  e,  the  sulphate  of  copper  ia  decomposed  in  the  onter 
vessel.  The  sulphuric  aoid  set  f^ee  ia  gradually  transferred  to  tbe 
inner  vessel,  while  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  set  free,  com- 
bines with  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  precipitating  metal- 

How  Is  B  >lDgle  cell  iwnstractsaF    What  liquid  is  uiMdl    How  arethB  wlrei  st. 
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lio  copper  npoa  the  enrface  of  the  outer  cyhnder.  This  was  ib«  first 
constant  hottery,  and  is  capable  of  maintainiiig  a  uniform  strength 
for  manj  hours. 

203.  Gtovb^  Battsry  is  also  an  arrangement  for  two  finida, 

liia  Danikix's,  its  metals  being  amalgamated  aao 
j_  and  platinum,  and  its  liquids  nitric  and  Halphnric 
aoids.  Fig.  76  is  a  veiiioal  seclJon ;  a  is  a  jar  of 
earthenware, « the  outer  liquid  of  dilate  salphimo 
aoid ;  6  is  a  ojlinder  of  amalgamated  idnc  con- 
nected with  the  negative  electrode,  and  baring  a 
dit  on  one  aide  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  the 
liqaid.  It  is  therefore  exposed  on  both  stdes  to 
the  onter  liqnid  e  of  dilnte  sulphnrio  acid ;  iJ  ia  a 
,  cap  of  uDglazed  earthenware  filled  with  strong 

nitric  acid  e  ;  /  is  a  thin  slip  of  platinnm  saspend- 
ed  in  the  poroas  cap,  and  oonneoted  with  the  positive  electrode, 

204.  In  Orotb's  battery  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  linc, 
as  in  the  other  cases,  bnt  the  hydrogen  decomposes  the  nitric 
acid,  unites  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  forming  water  and 

producing  dentoxide  of  ni- 
Via.n.  trogen,  which  rises  into  the 

air,  and,  reuniting  with 
oxygen,  forms  nitrous  acid 
I  fnmes.  The  escape  of 
these  corroBire  vapors  i« 
a  disagreeable  feature  of 
this  oombioation.  figure 
79  represents  a  aeriea  of 
cells  in  working  oonneo- 
Gro«-.b.t«r7.  "'>°-   GBOVB'sbatterypro- 

duoea  very  powerful  and 
brilliant  effects,  and  is  much  used  in  tel^raphy.  It  is  lees  COU' 
Btant  than  D/kNiaix's,  bnt  according  to  Prof.  Jaoobi,  when  the  pla- 
tinum and  copper  surfaces  are  equal,  that  of  Gbotk  is  17  times 
more  powerful. 

206.  Bnnrcn'B  Oarbon  Battery  is  aimilar  to  Grotb'b,  but  re- 
places the  eipenmve  platinum  by  cheap  carbon  cyUnders  made  by 
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pnlT«riziiig  gaa-cirbon  (6fl6),  mixing  it  with  doar,  and  baldng  it 
into  hard  pieces.  Dr.  Caliah'b  Maynooth  battery  consists  of  & 
water-tight  cast-iron  cell,  containing  a  porous  cell,  ia  which  is  a 
plate  of  amalgatnated  zinc  Mixtures  of  strong  Hulphnrio  uid 
nitric  acids  are  used,  and  the  effects  are  clumad  to  be  more  in- 
tense even  than  those  of  Gbote's  batterj.  Sooonbeis's  tattery  re- 
sembles the  one  jnst  described,  except  that  the  outer  cell  is  formed  of 
poMive  iron,  which  makes  an  excellent  oombination  with  zine  (794). 

306.  Reristaime  to  the  oorrent. — As  in  macliiner;  all  the  force 
applied  is  not  avulable  for  work,  some  of  it  bebg  absorbed  b;  frlo- 
tioD,  BO  all  the  electrical  force  generat«d  in  the  battery  cannot  be 
made  available  for  effect,  a  portion  of  it  being  destroyed  by  resist- 
ance of  the  materiab  of  the  circnit  itself.  The  conductors  are  to  a 
certain  ext«nt  also  obstructors.  The  resistance  is,  first,  that  of  the 
liquid  of  the  battery,  which  depends  upon  its  conducting  quality, 
and  the  diatanoe  between  the  plates.  The  larger  the  plates  and 
the  closer  together,  the  less  the  resistanoe.  Second,  the  wires 
offer  a  resistance  dependent  npon  their  length,  narrowness,  and 
material. 

207.  Qtiantlt;  and  Litenalt7.—Tbese  terms  describe  two  con- 
trasted states  of  electrical  manifestation,  the  meaning  of  which 
may  be  illostratod  by  reference  to  heat  Thus  the  heat  In  the 
hnman  body  is  considerable  in  quantity,  but  low  in  intensity, 
while  that  of  an  ignited  match  is  very  small  in  quantity,  but  high 
in  intensity.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  electricity  that  does  not 
possess  to  a  certain  degree  botii  qualities,  but  one  or  the  other  ia 
always  in  great  excess. 

ao8.  In  the  battery  the  Picsa 

qaantity  of  electricity  depends 

upon  the  tize  of  the  plates ;  ,  , 

the  intensity  npon  the  number  I 

of  them.    If  we  increase  the 
list  of  a  p«r  of  zinc  and  cop-  ' 
per  plates,  we  increase  the 
quantity    of    the    electricity 
they  produce,  but  not  its  in- 

conilitt  BoaSnitK'gt  ZOS.  Id  what  res[>eet  iota  lbs  bslUiy  i¥»mbTe  mm- 
ohlneryt  Where  1>  tbs  mlilBnee,  and  en  wbat  do«  It  dapend  t  3D1.  WbU  <• 
meulbyqauitllyuidliilendtjlnelsotrjoltrl  Iki  ttaey  eiigt  I0«elher  t  SOS.  Upon 
iriiM  4o«  Um  qoMitllT  of  alMtHflilr  In  tfa«  buicr;  depsndl    Tho  InlwiBltjrl 
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tensity ;  while,  if  we  reduce  the  size,  we  reduce  the  quantity,  the 
intensity  remaining  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  multiply  the 
number  of  pairs  of  equal  size,  the  intensity  is  augmented  at  an 
equal  rate  while  the  quantity  is  unchanged.  The  electricity  de- 
veloped hy  a  single  pair  is  exceedingly  feehle;  the  second  cell 
adds  no  more  to  it,  but  intensifies  its  power.  In  Fig.  80  the 
arrows  illustrate  the  accumulating  intensity. 

209.  Pfictlonal  and  onrrent  electrioity. — ^It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  frictional  and  current  electricity  are  one ;  all  the  effects 
of  the  former  being  produced  by  the  latter.  But  these  modes  of 
action  are  marvellonsly  different.  We  may  view  a  spark  as  a 
fraction  of  a  current ;  and  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  as  an  imper- 
fect approach  toward  a  current.  But  the  duration  of  a  spark  is  infin- 
itely small  compared  with  the  time  necessary  to  accumulate  the  elec- 
tricity which  produces  it.  A  six-inch  electric  spark  is  estimated  to 
pass  in  the  three  thousand  millionth  part  of  a  second  (Walkeb), 
but  no  frictional  machine  can  supply  a  beginning  to  three  thousand 
million  such  sparks  in  a  second.  The  machine  of  the  London 
Polytechnic  Institute,  with  an  87-inch  plate  driven  by  steam  at  80 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  a  friction  of  90  square  feet  of  glass 
per  second,  gave  the  six-inch  sparks  no  faster  than  they  could  be 
counted.  The  quantity  is  thus  small,  and  the  intensity  high.  But 
in  the  voltaic  circuit,  charge  is  as  instantaneous  as  discharge ;  the 
stream  is  unbroken ;  the  quantity  is  enormous,  but  the  intensity 
low. 

210.  A  flash  of  lightning  In  a  drop  of  water. — ^Dr.  Fabadat 
demonstrated  that  the  electric  current  which  is  required  to  decom- 
pose a  single  grain  of  water  is  also  sufficient  to  keep  a  platinum 
wire  the  ^iAi  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter  red  hot  for  8f  minutes. 
But  to  produce  the  same  effect  for  the  same  time  by  frictional 
electricity  would  require  6,500,000  discharges  from  a  Leyden  jar  8 
inches  high  and  7^  inches  in  diameter.  It  would,  therefore,  require 
this  amount  of  static  electricity  to  decompose  a  single  grain  of 
water.  Dr.  Fabaday  further  showed  that  this  would  suffice  to 
charge  an  insulated  conducting  pane,  such  as  a  thunder-cloud, 


How  may  we  vary  either  t  What  does  Fig.  80  represent  ?  200.  In  what  respects 
are  current  and  frictional  electricity  alike  t  How  does  the  duration  of  a  spark 
compare  with  the  time  required  to  accumulate  it  ?  What  instance  is  giveu  f  How 
is  it  in  the  voltaic  circuit?  210.  How  much  voltaic  electricity  is  required  to 
decompose  a  drop  of  water  t    How  much  frictional  electricity  is  t!iia  eqxM  to  t 
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thirty-five  acres  in  area,  tba  iustastaneoiis  discbarge  of  vhioh 
would  coDstitnte  a  powerfiil  flash  of  lightning. 

211.  Voltaic  electricity  will  travel  tbrongh  a  conductor 
tboaaanda  of  miles  rather  than  penetrate  a  barrier  of  air  a  small 
fraction  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  while  static  electricity  will  leap 
through  miles  of  interrening  atmosphere.  For  sustained  effects, 
as  in  ohemioal  deoompositions  and  telegraphy,  where  vast  gwtntitUi 
of  electricity  are  required,  the  battery  is  employed,  its  current 
being  raised  to  the  requisite  tension  by  multiplying  the  cells. 

§V.  Effects  of  VoUaic  Beciricity. 

212.  Deoompositlon  of  water.  If  the  ends  of  the  platinum 
wires  connected  willi  a  battery  are  placed  near  each  other  in  a 
vessel  of  water  containing  a  little  anlphnric  acid  to  y,^  gj 

sid  condoction,  babbles  of  gas  will  be  seen  to  rise 
from  the  terminals  and  escape  at  the  surface.  A 
couple  of  glass  tubes  filled  with  water,  and  iuvert- 
ed  in  the  vessel  over  the  poles,  serve  to  collect  the 
rising  gasea.  Fig.  81,  which  upon  eiemination  prove 
to  be  pare  hydrogen  and  pure  oxygen,  the  bulk  of 
the  former  being  twice  that  of  the  latter.  The 
water  becomes  part  of  the  circuit,  and  is  decom- 
posed bj  a  polarization  (tf  the  line  of  componnd 
particles  between  the  electrodes  in  the  same  manner 
asoocnrain  lie  battery  itself  (105);  onlyin  this  case,  EiMtroi™i«  at 
as  the  oxygen  does  not  combine  with  the  platinum,  wblcf. 

it  is  set  free  like  the  hydrogen. 

213.  EleotroIysU. — This  operation  is  termed  electrolysis  (ana- 
lyzing by  electricity),  and  an;  sabstance  that  is  capable  of  this  de- 
composition ia  called  an  electrolyte.  Solids  are  not  electrolytes. 
Liqaide,  and  certain  liquids  only  can  be  electrolyzed.  A  good 
electrolyte  should  be  a  good  conductor,  and  yield  upon  separation 
a  oondaotor  and  a  non-conductor.  Tba  binary  oompounds  are 
resolved  into  their  elements  by  the  current,  and  the  salts  into 
acids  and  basca.  Sulphate  of  soda  yields  sulphuric  acid  at  the  -|- 
pole,  where  it  may  be  made  to  redden  vegetable  blue,  while  soda 

HI.  How  do  ther  diObrIn  poicer  Icpenelrate  tlie  air)  For  what  Is  the  Imtlery 
UHd(  112,  HowUlbsdecumpiHiliODiir  walersaiicti:d  by  LheODrreiill  £ipliln 
Flg.SL    aU  WlutUBlKtTalylUt    What  bodiw  m  soad  alHitroljta* t    Xiut- 
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appears  at  the  —  pole,  and  will  there  turn  Tegetable  reds  to  tjln^ 
By  reversiog  the  direation  of  the  aurrent,  thaw  beautiful  effeota 
are  also  revei'sed. 

214.  When  oompounda  are  eleotrolyzed  their  eUmenta  are 
fODud  in  oppoiite  electrical  states.  Some,  as  oijgen,  chlorine,  snl' 
phar,  appear  at  the  positive  electrode,  and  are  oalled  deotro-nega- 
tire  bodies ;  while  others,  as  hjdrogen  and  the  metala,  appear  at 
the  negative  electrode,  and  are  called  eleetro-positiTe.  Of  the  U 
dements,  24  are  osnally  ranked  as  electro-negative,  and  40  as 
electro-positive.  Oijgen  heads  the  first  list,  or  is  the  most  power- 
ful electro-negative  body,  while  the  newly  discovered  cffisium 
beads  the  other,  being  the  strongest  electro-positive  snbstanoe. 
The  elements  may  be  arranged  in  such  an  order  that  each  will  bo 
electro-negative  to  all  which  follow  it,  and  electro-positive  to  all 
which  precede  it. 

216.  As  the  electric  current  thns  originates  in  chemical  change* 
and  produces  them,  and  as  the  atoms  seem  to  be  in  opposite  eleo- 
k'ioal  states,  it  is  obvious  that  electrical  force  is  very  closely  allied 
to  chemical  power.  The  eleetro-ehemical  theory  teaches  that  thay 
are  identical ;  that  eleotrical  attraction  causes  chemical  combina- 
tion, and  that  every  chemical  decomposition  b  due  to  the  play  of 
eleotrical  forces. 

^^  g^  216.  XUeotrotype  is  the  name  ^ven  to  the  pro- 

cess of  depoaitiDg  metals  from  their  eolutiona  by 
electricity.     The  deposited  metal  assumes  witii  ex- 
I  actnesB  the  foim  of  any  body  opon  which  it  is  made 
I  to  settle,  so  that  when  removed  it  forms  a  perfect 
I  counterpart  of  the  object,  copying  and  reversing  all 
I  its  markings  and  irr^^Iarities.    To  copy  a  medal  it 
1  is  first  made  perfectly  clean,  and  the  back  and  edges 
I  protected  by  a  coating  of  varnish  or  wax.    The 
I  battery  nsed  may  be  of  varions  forms ;  Danibll's 
t  cell,  Fig.  82,  answers  the  purpose.    Into  a  glass 
EiMtrotypiDg.    '"iiI^Iot.  5,isintroduced_alampcbimney,  AP,  with 
a  piece  of  bladder  tied  over  the  lower  end.    This  h 
filled  with  dilute  acid,  while  the  tumbler  contains  a  strong  solu- 


plM.  3H.  Hov  IJ  thB  dlTlilon  of  the  elcmentj  Into  siHIm-neeotlTa  ud  electro, 
poaltlva  elfoctod  f  How  Hre  they  proportlonad  £o  o*cli  otfaer  t  How  aiaj  (b« 
•laiDsat*  bB  unngidr    3U.  WhM  ti  tba  •iMtio.alwialBal  IbeoiT  I    3U.  Wbmt  la 
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tion  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  medals  m  m  are  immersed  in  the 
snlphate  of  copper,  and  connected  bj  wires  to  the  zinc  rod  Z. 
Thus  arranged,  the  snlphate  of  copper  is  gradually  decomposed, 
and  the  metal  eyenlj  deposited.  The  copper  coating  is  then  de- 
tached, and  forms  a  perfect  reverse  or  mould  of  the  object.  The 
whole  process  is  then  repeated  with  the  mould,  producing  an 
exact  copy  of  the  original  medal. 

217.  In  eUctro^ilding  and  electrthplatmg  the  object  is  to 
impart  a  new  and  permanent  metallic  surface.  In  this  waj  num- 
berless articles  placed  in  solutions  of  silver  and  gold  are  coated 
with  these  metals,  from  the  thinnest  gilt  to  the  thickest  plating. 

218.  Heating  efieots  of  the  cnxrent. — A  cur- 
rent passing  through  a  conductor  raises  its  tem- 
perature in  proportion  to  the  electricity  arrest- 
ed. This  depends  first  upon  the  quantity  in 
motion,  and  second  upon  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  conductor.  A  wire  which  is  but  little 
heated  by  a  current,  if  considerably  reduced  in 
diameter,  becomes  instantly  white  hot.  The 
arrested  electricity  appears  as  heat.  Two  char- 
coal points  brought  into  contact  in  the  circuit, 
and  then  slightly  separated,  emit  a  light  of  daz- 
zling splendor,  Fig.  88. 

219.  The  eleotxlo  light.— The  brilliancy  and 
purity  of  the  electric  light  from  charcoal  points 
and  the  absence  of  contaminating  products  make  it  highly  desira- 
ble as  a  source  of  illumination.  But  there  is  a  mechanical  difSoulty 
in  the  way  of  its  use.  Particles  of  carbon  are  constantly  transfer- 
red from  the  positive  to  the  negative  poles ;  one  is  shortened  and 
the  other  lengthened,  and  that  unequally,  so  that  it  is  trouble- 
some to  maintain  them  at  the  precise  distance. 

22a  Blastings— By  passing  a  fine  platinum  wire  through  a 
charge  of  gunpowder,  it  is  instantaneously  exploded  by  the  cur- 
reixt.  The  same  wire  may  pass  through  several  charges  and  ignite 
them  simultaneously.  In  excavating  for  an  English  railway,  nine 
tons  of  gunpowder  were  buried  in  three  masses  in  the  Dover  Cliffs, 


Electric  light. 


the  electrotype  t  Describe  the  proceoB.  217.  What  is  the  object  in  electro- 
gilding  and  plating?  218.  Wiien  electricity  is  arrested  by  a  conductor,  what 
becomes  of  itt  Upon  what  does  the  amonnt  of  heat  depend?  219.  What 
n»  tlie  Advantjigef  and  didadvantagee  of  etoctrie  light?   220.  How  is  the  eleotris 
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from  60  to  70  feet  from  the  snrface,  and  ignited  by  a  distant  bat- 
tery. The  explosion  detached  600,000  tons  of  the  chalky  diffs. 
Powder  is  fired  in  the  same  way  for  blasting  rocks  nnder  water. 

§  VI.    Mect/r(hMagnetum. 

221.  In  1820,  Pro£  Oebsted,  of  Copenhagen,  discovered  that 
if  a  magnetic  needle  be^brought  near  a  wire  along  which  an  elec- 
tric current  is  passing,  the  needle  will  be  influenced  and  caused  to 
move.  The  degree  of  the  motion  will  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  the  current,  and  its  direction  upon  the  relative  position  of  the 
needle  and  wire.  If  the  wire  be  above  and  parallel  to  the  needle, 
the  pole  next  the  negative  electrode  will  move  westward ;  if  beneath 
the  needle,  it  will  move  eastward.    If  the  wire  is  on  the  east  side, 

this  pole  will  be  elevated ;  if  on  the  west, 

■|..  ^         it  will  be  depressed.    In  all  cases  it  tends 

A  -.y.         "^[  to  place  itself  at  right  angles,  or  trans- 

'  ^  I      ^     .  ^  verse,  to  the  wire.    If  the  wire  be  bent, 

^>A^  so  as  to  pass  above  and  below  the  needle. 

Current  and  needle.         ^^«-  ^'  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  increased ;  and  if  it 

be  coiled  round  many  times  in  the  same 

manner,  it  becomes  still  more  powerful.    The  motion  of  a  needle 

thus  freely  suspended  becomes  the  visible  test  of  an  electric 

current. 

222.  The  Astatlo  Needle. — ^But  a  needle  keeps  its  place  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  with  considerable  force,  so  that  a  very  faint 
current  will  not  move  it.  If  two  needles,  however,  are  placed 
parallel,  near  each  other,  with  reversed  poles,  their  directive  force 
is  mutually  neutralized.    Two  needles  thus  fixed  upon  an  axis, 

J,  Fig.  85,  form  the  astatic  (unstable)  needle.   If 

one  is  slightly  stronger  than  the  other,  it  still 
retains  a  feeble  tendency  to  keep  its  north  and 
south  position.    If  now  the  wire  of  Fig.  86 
were  folded  round  both  these  needles,,  the 
,^^^  same  current  would  urge  them  in  opposite 
■^  directions,  and  there  would  be  no  motion ;  but 
ABtatic  needle.        when  the  coil  incloses  only  one  of  the  needles, 

as  the  lower  for  example,  the  current  impels 

enrrent  need  in  blasting; I  221.  What  was  Prof.  Oerstbd's  discovery?  Upon  what 
do  the  degree  and  direetion  of  the  motion  depeud?    222.  What  ia  the  astatic 
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Magnetizing  a  Bar. 
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both  needles  in  the  same  direction.  If  the  needles  be  delicately 
snspended,  it  affords  the  means  of  detecting  the  faintest  electrical 
cnrrentand  forms  the  galvanometer. 

223.  Bleotio-Magneta.— K  a  bar  of 
steel  be  placed  in  a  coil  of  wire,  as  in  Fig. 
86,  and  a  current  be  sent  through  the  coil, 
the  bar  becomes  at  once  permanently 
magnetic,  if  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  Intro- 
doced,  it  becomes  magnetic,  but  only  continues  so  as  long  as  the 
current  is  maintained.  A  horse-shoe  bar  of  soft  iron,  with  a  wire 
twisted  spirally  round  it,  as  in  Fig.  87,  becomes  a 
powerful  magnet,  capable  of  supporting  a  heavy 
weight,  while  the  current  is  passing. 

224.  The  Cnzxent  a  Magnst. — ^Electric  currents 
attract  and  repel  each  other  like  magnets.  When 
two  wires  are  freely  suspended  near  each  other,  if 
currents  pass  through  them  in  the  same  direction, 
they  attract  each  other ;  if  in  opposite  directions, 
they  repel  each  other:  If  a  copper  wire  be  coiled 
into  a  spiral,  Fig.  88,  and  the  extremity,  a,  hooks  into 
a  cup  of  mercury,  while  the  other  end  dips  into  a  second  cup,  the 
coil  wiU  be  free  to  move  in  any  horizontal  direction.  K  now  a 
current  be  transmitted  through  the 
coil,  it  arranges  itself  north  and  south, 
just  like  the  needle,  and  it  will  be  at- 
tracted and  repelled  by  another  simi- 
lar coil  in  the  same  manner  as  two 
magnets.  Hence  Ahp£bx  assumes  that 
magnetic  polarity  is  caused  by  electric 
iiifluence,perpetually  circulating  round 
the  particles  of  which  the  magnet  is 

composed.  Polarity  of  the  Current. 

225.  Xndnoed  Oixrrent8.~^If  two  conductors  are  placed  near  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  a  current  sent  through  one  induces  an  op- 
posite current  in  the  second.  At  the  moment  the  circuit  is  form- 
ed and  the  primary  current  passes,  a  secondary  current  is  produced 
in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  second  wire. 


Electro-Magnet. 
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needle  f    What  la  the  galvanometer  f    223.  What  do  Fignrea  86  and  87  repreaent  t 
324.  How  do  electric  oorrenta  BfBdCt  each  otlier  f    Explain  Fig.  88.    What  doea 
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226L  ZneotnMiiagiietio  Telegxaph^— This  remarkable  contri- 
vance consists  of  three  parts :  a  battery  for  supplying  the  motive 
power,  an  insulated  metallic  line  between  the  points  to  be  con- 
nected, and  an  apparatus  for  signalling,  or  registering  messages. 
Two  wires  were  at  first  thought  nece96ar7  to  complete  the  circuit, 
but  it  was  early  found  that  the  earth  might  be  made  to  replace 
one  wire  if  the  other  was  connected  with  the  ground  at  both 
ends.  The  electrical  impulse  which  traverses  the  wire  circulates 
round  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  magnetizing  and  demagnetizing  it  as  often 
as  the  connection  with  the  battery  is  made  and  broken,  and  thus 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  recording  machine. 

227.  We  must  not  forget  that  there  is  nothing  like  a  current 
through  the  telegraph  wires.  We  may  be  aided  to  understand 
what  takes  place  by  imagining  a  small  tube,  connecting  two  places, 
closely  filled  with  a  row  of  peas.  As  a  pea  is  pushed  in  at  one 
end,  another  falls  out  at  the  opposite  end,  although  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  but  motion  has  passed.  But  motion  may  pass 
although  each  pea  keeps  its  position,  if  we  suppose  them  all 
linked  together  by  attractions  upon  their  different  sides.  If  the  first 

pea  were  turned  upon  its  centre,  it  would  turn  in 
like  manner  the  whole  series.  The  peas  may 
represent  the  atoms  of  the  telegraphic  circuit,  and 
their  motions  the  polarization  of  particles  by 
which  the  effect  is  communicated.  The  wire  of 
the  circuit  communicates  its  polarity  to  the  bar 
of  soft  iron  around  which  it  is  wound ;  this  be- 
comes magnetically  polarized,  and  attracts  the 
marking  lever  of  the  recording  machine. 

§  Vll.  Thermo-Electricity. 

228.  The  Thermo^ectrio  Pile. — ^As  electricity 
produces  heat,  so  heat  in  turn  produces  electricity. 
A  6,  Fig.  89,  is  a  bar  of  antimony,  and  B  G  a  bar 
of  bismuth  soldered  together  at  one  extremity, 
and  connected  by  the  wire  D  at  the  other.  When  the  place  of 
junction  is  warmed  an  electric  current  is  produced,  which  moves 

AHPiRH  asBnmef  226.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  induced  currents.  226.  Of 
\rhat  parts  does  the  eleotro-magnetic  telegraph  consist  f  How  is  motion  obtained  ? 
227.  Give  the  illustration  of  the  peas.    228.  Describe  the  tberm(h«leotrlo  pair, 
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1b  the  djreotioii  of  the  arrows.    If  the  Jnnction  B  is  chilled,  the 

oDirent  mores  in  the  opposite  direction.     Saoh  a  combination 

fwrna  a  thermo-tUetrie  pair.    The  effect  b  increased  if  several  of 

these  are  united,  forming  what  is 

known  as  the  thermo-eleeprie  pile.  ^"'-  *"■ 

To  secure  a  compact  arrangement,  I         . 

they  are  soldered  together  as  in  Fig.  t 

90,  and  then  combined  as  in  Fig.  91,  I 

A  representing  one  of  the  foces  of 

the    pile.      When    both    faces    are  Via.n. 

eqnallj  heated,  there  is  no  oarrent. 

If  the  face.  A,  is  warmed,  there  is  a 

cnmnt  in  one  direction  dne  to  the  i, 

difference  of  temperatnres  between 

the  two  fkoes.    U  the  oppodte  face 

is  warmed ;   or,  what  is  the  same 

thing,  if  the  fece.  A,  is  cooled,  there        ■*™'e'"'''"  "^  •>«  »■"»■ 

is  a  reverse  current. 

229.  In  £^.  92,  A  B  re^esents  the  thenno-electric  pile  as 


Thermo-ele 


mounted  for  lectnre-room  use.    A  shows  one  of  the  faces ;  w  w 
we  wires  connecting  it  with  the  galvanometer.    The  needle  m  n 
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is  suspended  hy  a  fibre  8  S  of  nnspun  silk,  and  protected  from- 
currents  of  air  hj  the  glass  shade  G.  To  one  end  of  the^ 
needle  is  fixed  a  piece  of  red  paper,  and  to  the  other  a  piece  ^ 
blue.  If  the  face  of  the  pile  is  merely  breathed  npon,  the  warmth 
swings  the  needle  round  to  90*",  or  at  right  angles  to  the  oor- 
rent, — ^the  pieces  of  paper  mating  the  mavement  visible  throngh* 
oat  the  room.  This  important  instrument  was  invented  by  Nobiu, 
and  applied  with  remarkable  success  to  researches  in  heat  by  Mel- 
LONi.  It  detects  heat  radiation  from  sources  much  lower  than  the 
human  body,  and  announces  the  heat  emitted  from  the  bodies 
of  insects.  How  wonderful,  that  the  minutest  quantity  of  heat 
we  can  detect,  only  appears  after  it  has  been  first  converted  into 
electricity,  then  into  magnetism,  and  then  into  mechanical  motion  1 
230.  As  the  earth  constantly  turns  upon  its  axis,  the  sun  heats 
its  mineral  constituents  unequally,  which  must  give  rise  to  east  and 
west  electrical  currents,  and,  as  the  magnet  tends  to  place  itself 
across  them,  we  see  the  reason  for  the  direction  of  the  needle.  The 
earth^s  magnetism  appears  thus  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sun. 

2131.  Magneto-Eleotriolty^— As  electricity  pro- 
duces magnetism,  so  magnetism  may  produce  elec- 
tricity. If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  introduced  into  a 
coil  of  wire,  and  a  magnet  be  made  to  approach 
the  bar,  it  is  magnetized  by  induction,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  momentary  current  is  produced  in 
the  surrounding  wire.  This  is  more  simply  shown 
by  winding  the  armature  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet, 
Fig.  93,  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire,  one  end  of 
which  is  flattened  and  the  other  sharpened.  When- 
ever the  armature  is  removed  or  replaced,  a  spark 
is  produced  at  0,  indicating  a  current  through 

Bpark  troxa.  Mag*  the  wire. 

232.  Zndaction  Ooils.— If  one  or  two  hundred 
fact  of  stout  copper  wire  are  wound  into  a  close  coil,  and  then 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  feet  of  much  finer  wire  (both  well  cov- 
ered with  silk)  be  wound  into  a  secondary  coil  around  the  first,  a 
current  sent  through  the  inner  wire  and  rapidly  interrupted,  in- 
duces very  powerful  currents  in  the  outer  coil,  which  give  rise  to 

use.  What  is  said  of  it?  230.  How  is  the  direction  of  the  needle  explained! 
To  what  is  the  earth's  magnetism  dnef  231.  How  may  electricity  be  pro- 
daoed  by  magnetism f    282.  What  is  the  principle  of  RvBMKOBrr's  coU7    What 
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ft  stream  of  briUiaat  apftrks.  This  Is  the  prinoiple  of  Buhmeobff's 
eoil^  one  of  the  most  energetic  electrical  machines  yet  devised,  pro- 
dacing  electricity  in  large  quantity  and  of  extraordinary  intensity. 
*  233.  The  Stratified.  DiJK>haiga.— If  electricity  be  sent  through 
an  ordinary  vacuum,  the  spark  is  changed  to  a  diffused  auroral 
glow.  But  when  the  vacuum  becomes  more  perfect,  the  light 
appears  stratified^  or  broken  up  into  numerous  rings  or  plates. 
Gassiot  sealed  platinum  wire  in  glass  tubes,  and,  by  using  an  at- 
mosphere of  carbonic  add  which  was  first  exhausted  by  the  air 
pump,  and  the  residue  gradually  absorbed  by  caustic  potash,  he 
produced  a  very  perfect  vacuum.  When  the  rarefaction  is  carried 
a  step  further  than  can  be  done 
with  the  air  pump,  on  discharging 
a  Ruhmkorff  coil  through  it,  nar- 
row bands  transverse  to  the  line  of 
discharge  are  seen,  as  in  Fig.  94. 
Increasing  rarefaction  widens  the 
bands,  and  gives  them  a  conical 
shape,  as  in  Fig.  95,  and,  as  the 
vacuum  becomes  more  perfect,  a 
series  of  luminous  cylinders  of  an 
inch  or  more  in  depth  appear,  di- 
vided by  narrow  dark  lines,.  Fig. 
96,  till  at  last,  when  the  vacuum 
becomes  perfect,  discharge  light 
and  conduction  cease.  It  seems  thus  proved  that  a  vacuum,  in^ 
stead  of  being  a  good  conductor,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  is  h 
perfect  non-conductor,  and  that  the  presence  of  matter  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  manifestation  of  electrical  force. 
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§  Vlll.  Animal  Electricity. 

234.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  that  certain  fishes  have  a 
peculiar  power  of  benumbing  animals.  It  has  been  found  that 
they  possess  electrical  organs  or  batteries  by  which  they  can  give 
powerful  shocks,  which  produce  all  the  effects  of  ordinary  elec- 
tricity.   Fig.  97  represents  the  torpedo  with  its  electrical  organs. 


te  said  of  itt    238.  How  does  electricity  appear  in  an  ordinary  yacnnm?    When 
'the  vaeanm  la  more  perfect?    In  the  moat  perfect?    What  does  this  pvoyet 
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a  a,  had  bare.  They  ere  dtaated  on  each  ijde  of  the  head,  sad  are 
oompoeed  of  five  or  biz  Bided  prisms,  ez- 
""  *  ■  tending  TertioaJly  from  the  lower  to  the 

npper  side  of  the  fish.    They  are  divided 
in  horizontal  parthiong,  «o  that  the  whole 
resemldee  a  mass  of  hooeycomb,  the  cells 
,  heing  filled  with  a  dense  fluid  coneiatdng 
of  water,  albnmen,  and  a  aniall  portion  of 
common  salt.    These  organs  form  a  livitty 
lattwy,  and  are  the  soarce  of  electrical 
force,  jnst  as  Uie  mnscles  are  of  mechan- 
ical fbroe.    A  dense  mass  of  nerves  links 
*^""^iS^^  "' ""      them  with  the  brain,  which  has  control  of 
the  discharges  the  same  as  of  mnscnlar 
movement.     The  seat  of  control  is  the  electrical  lobe ;  if  this  be 
uuiigured  the  animal  maj  be  skinned,  ita  heart  ont  ont,  and  tbe 
other  portions  of  the  brain  extirpated,  withoot  loss 
Fio.  »8.        ^j  j^^  faculty, 

.  JE  .  23B.   Qalvani**  well-known  eiperiment  with 

C_J^         the  frog  was  the  starting-point  of  modern  research 
C--JR       in  this  branch  of  electricity.     The  legs  of  the  frog 
>y_/^       are  detached  from  the  body,  the  Bkia  removed,  and 
f       J"      the  lombar  nerves  eiposed.     They  are  then  laid 
^^"^        npon  a  glass  plate  with  a  small  piece  of  zinc  Z,  Fig. 
'"'cI!Lb°'^***  99,  placed  nnder  the  nerve,  while  the  feet  rest  on  a 
O,  Optfc  Loba.     thin  slip  of  silver.     They  are  dead  and  powerless, 
eJ  EJect'ilobt    ^°^  ^  ^""^  *  wire,  W,  be  made  to  touch  the  pieces 
of  metal,  so  as  to  form  a  connection  between  mnscle 
and  nerve,  the  legs  instantly  contract  and  kick  away  the  silver, 
236.  Hmnan  Elootridty. — As  it  is  now  admitted  that   no 
_^  chemical  change  can  occur  with- 

out electrical  excitement,  and  as 
Ithe  hnman  body  is  a  mass  of  rap- 
idly changing  chemical  materials, 
it  mast  be  a  theatre  of  ext«nuve 
electrical  movements,  though  to 


vKhLcgiofFnig. 


2M.  Describe  tbe  eleolricBl  upparstni  of  tbs  lorpedo  t  WbM  !■  lU  relation  to  tbe 
bntnt  Wt.  WhatiatetdofQiLTini'teiptTtrafntl  How !■  It perfonnad I  S3& 
ftThu  diffioDlt  problem  ■■  etsted  to  be  oov  demoostr«t«d  f  Wbat  baa  be«n  proved  by 
HATHiniail    By  Ddbdis-Bitmoid  t    "WliM  w*s  hi*  eiperiment  vrltli  tbe  bos*  t 
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demonsttato  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  prob- 
lems of  science.  The  blood  is  an  alkaline  liquid,  while  the  juice 
of  flesh  is  acid,  and  the  two  liquids  are  only  separated  by  the  thin 
walls  of  the  vessels.  Bj  the  action  of  these  fluids  there  must  be  in 
eyerj  mass  of  muscle  myriads  of  electric  currents.  Matteuooi  has 
proved  that  currents  of  electricity  are  always  circulating  in  the 
frames  of  all  animals,  and  that  a  positive  current  is  continually 
passing  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior  of  a  muscle.  The  smallest 
shreds  of  muscular  tissue  have  been  proved  by  Dubois-Reymond 
to  manifest  currents,  the  longi-  „     ^_ 

tudinal  section  bemg  always 
positiye  to  the  transverse  sec- 
tion. By  arranging  a  series  of 
half  thighs  of  frogs,  alternately 

connecting  the  exterior  and  in-  Muacie  Battery, 

terior  surfaces,  Fig.  100,  he  ob- 
tained a  current  that  decomposed  iodide  of  potassium,  deflected  a 
magnetic  needle  90"^,  and  caused  the  gold  leaves  of  an  electroscope 
to  diverge. 


-•♦♦- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HEAT. 

§1.  Thermal  Mi^pcmsion — TTiermometers. 

237.  This  well-known  force  has  an  almost  onmipotent  con- 
trol over  the  states  of  matter ;  it  is  an  all-determining  agency  in 
nature,  and  is  so  essential  to  the  numerous  processes  of  the  labor- 
atory that  the  chemist  has  been  called  the  *  Philosopher  by  Fire.' 
The  general  science  of  heat  is  termed  ThermoticSy  from  the  Greek 
thermos^  hot,  which  gives  us  also  the  words  thermal^  thermometer^  &c. 

238.  Hxpanslon  of  Solids.— The  general  effect  of  heat  upon 
matter  is  to  expand  it."  The  copper  ball.  Fig.  9,  p.  86,  when  heated, 
enlarges  and  rests  upon  the  ring ;  when  cooled,  it  shrinks  and  falls 

S37.  What  has  the  chemist  been  called,  and  why  t  What  1b  theraiotics,  and  whence 
is  the  name  derived  f    238.  What  is  the  general  effect  of  heat  upon  matter  t  What 
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through  it.  The  copper,  and  all  bodies  of  mdfonh  atoijaic  condi- 
tion, expand  eqaally  in  all  directions,  while  other  substances,  as 
crystals  and  wood,  in  which  the  atoms  are  differently  arranged  in 
different  directions,  expand  anequally  (267).    With  a  gi^en  amount 

of  heat  force,  the  same  substance  always 
Fio.  101.  expands  to  the  same  degree ;  but  the 

same  quantity  of  heat  causes  different 
substances  to  expand  unequally.  This 
may  be  shown  by  riveting  together  thin 
slips  of  different  metals,  fbr  instance 

Sxpansion  of  Compound  Ban.  .  ^  ,  ,   ^  .«i^i.        -n.' 

brass  and  iron,  mto  a  straight  bar,  rig. 
101.  When  dipped  into  hot  water  it  is  warmed,  and  the  brass, 
expanding  most,  becomes  longest ;  the  bar  curves,  the  brass  form- 
ing the  convex  side.  If  placed  in  ice  water,  the  brass  contracts 
most,  and  the  bar  curves  in  the  opposite  direction.  Heat,  whidi 
drives  atoms  asunder,  is  thus  the  antagonist  force  to  cohesion: 
and  a  quantity  of  heat  applied  at  a  high  temperature,  produces 
more  expansion  than  the  same  amount  at  a  low  one ; — the  cohe^ 
sion  in  the  first  case  being  partially  overcome. 

239.  The  expansion  of  solids,  though  small,  takes  place  with 
tremendous  force.  The  Bunker  Hill  monument  has  a  slight  daily 
motion  as  the  sun  expands  its  sides.  The  ponderous  iron  tubes  of 
the  Britannia  bridge  lengthen  and  shorten,  and  writhe  and  twist 
like  a  huge  serpent,  under  the  varying  influence  of  solar  heat. 
One  of  the  tubes,  400  feet  long,  is  depressed  in  the  centre  but  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  by  the  heaviest  train  of  cars,  while  the  sun, 
expanding  its  upper  side  from  morning  to  noon,  elevates  it  in  the 
centre  two  inches  and  a  half  I  Wheel  tires  and  iron  hoops  are 
made  smaller  than  the  frames  they  are  to  surround,  and  put  on 
while  red  hot,  their  contraction  on  being  suddenly  cooled  binding 
together  the  parts  with  great  firmness.  Iron,  when  joined  with 
less  expansible  materials,  as  bars  laid  in  masonry,  often  worka 
serious  injury  by  its  expansions  and  contractions. 

240.  Eaq>ansion  of  laquids. — ^If  the  heat  be  sufficiently  in- 
creased it  overcomes  cohesion,  and  the  solid  becomes  a  liquid. 
Liquids  thus  produced  by  heat,  are  also  expanded  by  it,  and  to  h 

bodies  expand  equally  in  all  directions,  and  what  uneqaally  f  What  does  "Fig.  101 
represent?  What  concJnsions  follow  ft'om  this  experiment  ?  238.  Wliat illustrations 
are  given  of  the  exu^nsive  force  of  heat  ?  Why  are  wheel  tires  made  smaller  than  the 
wheels  they  are  to  surround  t  How  do  iron  bars  work  injury  in  masonry  f  240.  What 
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mnch  greater  degree  than  solids.  While  iron  increases  Irom 
freezing  to  boiling  but  jf^,  water  expands  ^V>  *^^  alcohol  J. 
Hence  the  seasons  materially  affect  the  bulk  of  spiritous  liquors  * 
they  measure  five  per  cent,  more  in  summer  than  in  winter.  B7 
heating  different  liquids  successiyely  in  a  long-necked  flask,  Fig. 
8,  p.  36,  their  relative  expansibilities  are  shown. 

241.  Espaiudon  of  CkuMS.— But  liquids  cannot  be  indefinitely 
expanded ;  a  sufficient  repulsion  of  their  atoms  changes  them  into 
gases.  As  a  general  law  gases  expand  much  more  than  liquids, 
although  certain  liquids,  as  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids,  are 
amongst  the  most  expansible  bodies  known.  As  there  are  no 
varying  cohesions  to  overcome,  gases  expand  very  nearly  alike, 
increasing  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  of  water  more  than 
one  third  of  their  bulk. 

242.  Measnxement  of  Heat.— As  the  effect  of  heat  is  expan- 
sion, the  measurovient  of  expansion  becomes  the  measurement  of 
the  force.  The  common  instruments  for  measuring  heat  are  called 
thermometers.  They  measure  not  quantity  of  heat,  but  tempera- 
ture. Heat  is  the  force  producing  the  effect;  and  temperature 
the  intensity  with  which  it  acts.  The  thermometer  gives  the 
same  report  of  a  gill  of  water  as  of  a  gallon ;  their  temperatures 
are  the  same,  though  one  contains  a  far  larger  amount  of  heat 
than  the  other.  Liquids  are  better  adapted  for  thermometers 
than  either  solids  or  gases ;  as  in  solids  the  expansion  is  too  slight 
to  be  easily  perceptible,  and  gases  are  too  sensitive  to  changes  of 
atmospheric  pressure  to  fit  them  for  this  purpose. 

243.  Mercurial  Thermometer. — ^To  make  this  instrument,  a  fine 
glass  tube  with  a  bulb  upon  the  end  is  partly  filled  with  mercury. 
The  air  is  expelled  from  the  rest  of  the  tube  by  heating  it  till  the 
mercury  rises  by  expansion  to  the  top,  and  at  that  moment  the 
glass  is  hermetically  sealed  by  melting  the  end  of  it  with  a  blow- 
pipe. As  it  eools,  tlie  mercury  falls  in  the  tube,  leaving  a  vacuum 
above. 

244.  Mercury  has  several  important  advantages  as  a  thermo- 
metrio  flnid.  It  is  readily  obtained  pure,  and  does  not  adhere  to 
the  tube ;  it  is  sensitive  to  heat,  expands  with  greater  regularity 

is  said  of  the  expansion  of  liquids  7  241.  How  do  liquids  rank  in  expansibility  ? 
'Examples.  Why  do  gases  expand  alike?  242.  How  is  heat  measured?  What 
are  thermometers?  What  do  thermometers  indicate?  How  are  liquids  best 
adapted  fbr  thermometers?     243.    How  is  the  mercurial   thermometer  made? 

5* 
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than  moat  liqalds,  and  has  a  rango  of  700  d^reea  between  freez- 
ing and  boiling.  Tetnperatores  below  the  freeing  point  of  mar- 
cnrj  are  determioed  by  thermomet«re  filled  with  alcohol  tinged 
with  Bome  coloring  matter,  to  make  it  visible. 

24ft.  The  sealed  tube  is  attached  to  a  brass  plate 
^'°-  ^^  engraved  with  the  thermometrio  scale,  Fig.  lOS.  It 
is  then  dipped  into  ice  water,  and  a  mark  made  op 
pO»te  the  top  of  the  ooliunii  of  mercnrj ,  called  the 
fretting  poinL  It  is  now  introduced  into  boiling 
wat«r,  and  the  height  to  which  the  column  rises 
is  marked  as  the  Ixnling  point.  These  are  natural 
standard  points  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
division  of  the  scale.  In  the  Centigrade  Qier- 
mometer  the  freezing  point  is  called  zero,  and  the 
interval  between  that  and  the  boiling  point  is 
marked  off  into  100  equal  spaces  MtUed  degrees.  In 
BaAnMKa's  scale  the  same  space  is  divided  into  60 
degrees,  and  in  both  oases  degrees  bdow  zero  are 
distinguished  from  those  above  by  prefixing  the  minns 
signs  (-). 

246.  The  scale  named  after  its  inventor,  FahSsk- 
HBiT,  and  which  has  nnfortnnatelj  come  into  general 
□se  in  England  and  this  conntrj,  is  not  so  simple. 
He  divided  the  space  between  freezing  and  boiling 
into  180  degrees;  bnt,  instead  of  starting  at  the 
'^jDomoMp"'"  '*'^*^K  point,  he  thought  he  would  find  the  lowest 
possible  cold,  and  make  t^at  zero.     So  with  enow 
and  ice  he  got  the  mercnry  down  33°  below  the  freezing  point, 
and  commenced  connting  there.    On  this  scale,  therefore,  freez- 
ing occnrs  at  82°,  and  boiling  at  212°.    The  several  scales  are 
distinguished  b;  their  initial  letters  F.,  0.,  and  R.     The  Centi- 
grade, affording  decimal  subdivisions,  is  the  most  simple  and 
rational,  and  is  gradnallf  coming  into  nse  for  sdentific  purposes. 
But  as  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  generally  employed  and 
most  famihar,  it  will  be  the  one  referred  to  in  this  book  when  no 
other  is  mentioned. 

347.  The  Dlfferanttal  Thamometer  consists  of  two  thin  glass 

ZM.  Wist  BilvantagoB  hu  mercnrj-  u  a  ihBrraometrlo  fluid  I  2th.  How  we  Ihsy 
Tniirkedl  What  la  theCentigradeuBlef  Rbidiieh's)  246.  DeKrlbe  Fib  iiaiiHa  it's 
icalcB,  Howdldhegolhiszerot  Wli«  dsgreei  kb  u«d  In  thle  wort  I  S17.  DeMSIb* 
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Differential  Tlier- 
mometer 


bnlbs  filled  with  air,  and  united  bj  a  bent  tube  containing  a  col- 
ored liquid,  Fig.  108.     If  heat  be  applied  to       Fio.  io3. 
one  bulb,  the  air  within  it  expands  and  presses   Q 
down  the  liquid,  the  degree  of  motion  being 
shown  by  the    scale.     This   thermometer,   as 
its    name    signifies,   merely    denotes    the    dif- 
ference   in    temperatures    between    the    two 
bnlbs,  and   has  only  been  useful  in  scientific 
researches. 

248.  As  mercury  boils  at  660°,  temperatures  above  that  degree 
are  measured  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  solids.  For  Fio.104. 
this  purpose  an  instru- 
ment called  the  FyTom&- 
ter  is  employed.  It  con- 
sists of  a  bar  of  metal  or 
clay,  Fig.  104,  one  end 
of  which  is  fixed,  and  the 
other  joined  to  a  leVer 
which  plays  over  a  grad- 
uated scale,  as  the  bar  ex- 
pands or  contracts. 


IftiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHHHiiiHiHBliHilliliiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiininimnn^ 
PyromeUr. 


§  n.  Nature  of  Heat. 

249.  TAe  Caloric  H3^pothe8is. — Having  noticed  the  general  ef- 
fects of  heat,  we  may  now  inquire  into  its  nature.  The  material 
liypothesis  supposes  it  to  be  a  kind  of  matter — a  subtile  fluid  whose 
entrance  into  our  bodies  produces  warmth,  and  its  escape  cold. 
This  fluid — caloric^  is  supposed  to  be  stored  up  in  the  interstices  of 
bodies,  some  holding  more  than  others,  according  to  their  capad- 
ties.  It  is  assumed  to  have  an  attraction  for  matter  and  to  com- 
bine with  it,  whilst  its  own  particles  are  self-repulsive,  and  thus 
cause  the  atoms  with  which  they  unite  to  repel  each  other.  This 
hypothesis,  from  its  simplicity,  has  done  service  in  times  past,  but 
such  has  befen  the  recent  and  rapid  growth  of  knowledge,  that, 
instead  of  any  longer  guidiog  to  truth,  it  only  eclipses  it. 


the  differeatlal  thermometer  f    248.  Describe  the  pyrometer.    240.  What  is  tho 
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260.  In  judgiog  of  heat,  we  must  not  misinterpret  its  impres* 
sions  upon  ourselves.  If  we  plunge  one  hand  in  ice  water  and  the 
other  in  hot  water,  and  then  transfer  both  to  water  intermediatelj 
warm,  it  will  seem  hot  to  the  one  and  cold  to  the  other.  Indeed, 
if  we  trusted  our  ordinary  sensations,  we  should  believe  in  two 
opposite  principles  of  heat  and  cold,  a  doctrine  which  was  long 
advocated  until  it  was  found  that  these  are  merely  relative,  and 
that  cold  is  but  the  absence  of  heat.  Intense  heat  and  intense 
cold  produce  the  same  sensations;  frozen  mercury  blisters  the 
flesh  like  hot  iron.  Putting  aside  then  our  sensations,  what  is  it 
that  we  know  concerning  the  nature  of  heat  ? 

261.  The  Essence  of  Heat  is  Motion. — With  a  few  exceptions, 
which  are  perhaps  no  real  exceptions  (485),  the  universal  effect  of 
heat  upon  all  matter  is  to  expand  it.  We  say  that  bodies  are  heated 
and  cooled,  and  that  one  warms  another  near  it.  But  we  strictly 
mean  only  that  they  expand  and  contract,  and  that  a  body  in 
expanding  contracts  others,  and  in  contracting  expands  them. 
Hence,  divested  of  everything  not  belonging  to  it,  we  find  the 
effect  of  heat  to  be  simply  a  motion  of  expansion  in  matter  com- 
municable from  body  to  body.  Thus  the  essence  of  heat  is 
motion.  The  motion  of  a  mass  implies  the  motion  of  its  parts. 
If  a  body  expands,  it  is  because  its  atoms  have  receded  fartheh 
from  each  other,  that  is,  have  moved.  Heat  is  therefore  such  a 
motion  among  the  atoms  of  a  body  as  gives  rise  to  expansion. 
This  idea  was  clearly  enunciated  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the 
philosopher  Looke,  who  said,  *  Heat  is  a  very  brisk  agitation  of 
the  insensible  parts  of  an  object  which  produces  in  us  that  sensa* 
tion  from  which  we  denominate  the  object  hot,  so  that  what  in 
our  sensations  is  heat,  in  the  object  is  nothing  but  motion,^ 

262.  Universality  of  Motion.— The  later  views  of  the  forces 
compel  the  idea  that  the  atoms  of  all  matter  are  in  a  state  of  inces- 
sant movement.  As  nothing  around  us  is  at  rest,  the  idea  of  the 
quiescence  of  atoms  would  seem  to  contradict  the  whole  spirit 
and  course  of  nature.  The  celestial  bodies  are  in  perpetual  move- 
ment ;  indeed  each  one  has  impressed  upon  it  several  motions.   Our 


material  hypothesis  of  beat  t  How  is  It  estimated  ?  250.  Bow  may  oar  sensations 
of  heat  mislead  ne  t  How  are  heat  and  cold  related  t  251.  What  is  the  nniversal 
effect  of  heat  f  When  we  say  that  bodies  are  heated  and  cooled,  what  do  we  strictly 
mean  f  What  is  the  essence  of  heat  f  What  kind  of  motion  ?  Give  Lookb's  defi- 
nition of  beat.    252.  What  idea  results  from  the  later  view  of  forces  ?    What  l« 
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own  globe  has  a  motion  of  rotation  npon  its  axis,  lasting  a  i&j — a 
motion  of  translation  round  the  san,  continuing  for  a  year.  It  has 
also  one  motion  upon  its  axis  accomplished  in  19  years,  and  an- 
other which  is  only  completed  in  25,868  years ;  it  has  also  a  fifth 
motion  with  the  solar  system  through  space,  which  may  require 
millions  of  years  for  its  completion.  Thus  the  character  of  the 
solar  system  depends  upon  the  motions  of  the  planets,  which  we 
may  look  upon  as  its  atoms, 

253.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  at  the  other  extreme  of  being 
among  ultimate  atoms,  there  is  also  an  order  of  motions  equally 
regular  and  systematic.  Each  atom,  closely  as  it  seems  packed 
with  its  neighbors,  is  believed  to  be  in  a  Atate  oflncessant  vibra- 
tion, and  all  material  bodies,  however  quiet  and  solid  they  appear, 
are  supposed  to  be  made  up,  nevertheless,  of  an  infinity  of  these 
*  whirling  parts  ^  which  never  touch  each  other  and  never  rest. 
An  atom  may  rotate  upon  its  axis,  oscillate,  revolve  through  an 
orbit,  or,  like  a  planet,  it  may  execute  several  of  these  motions  at 
once.  This  idea  has  become  the  all-harmonizing  principle  of  the 
forces. 

264.  As  heat  is  a  motion  of  atoms,  intensity  of  the  motion  de- 
termines temperature.  When  a  body  is  heated,  the  vibration  of 
its  atoms  is  augmented ;  the  particles  move  through  larger  spaces ; 
are  urged  apart,  and  thus  cause  the  body  to  expand  in  bulk.  When 
the  vibrations  of  the  atoms  of  solids  become  sufficiently  violent, 
they  are  loosened  from  the  rigid  grasp  of  cohesion,  and,  continuing 
to  oscillate  as  before,,  they  are  now  at  liberty  to  slip  or  flow  around 
and  among  each  other.  This  is  the  liquid  state,  in  which  rigidity 
has  disappeared,  although  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  cohesion  still 
remains  (64).  A  further  augmentation  of  heat  increases  the  swing 
of  vibration  until  the  atoms  are  thrown  quite  beyond  the  sphere 
of  cohesion,  and  fly  asunder  into  the  vaporous  or  gaseous  state. 
^  The  ideas  of  the  best-informed  philosophers  are  as  yet  uncertain 
regarding  the  exact  nature  of  the  motion  of  heat;  but  the  great 
point  at  present  is  to  regard  it  as  a  motion  of  some  Jeind^  leaving 
its  more  precise  character  to  be  dealt  with  in  future  investigations.' 


probable  oonoerning  atoms  ?  What  is  said  of  celestial  motions  f  253.  What  proba- 
bility does  this  create t  What  view  is  held  concerning  the  motion  of  atoms! 
254.  What  results  frova.  the  intensity  of  atomic  motion  ?  When  a  body  is  heated, 
what  occum  within?  What  results  A*om  the  violent  vibrations  of  the  atoms  of 
solids  f    What  causes  the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  vaporous  state  f    What  is 
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256.  The  view  ju^  given  is  known  as  the  dynamic  hypothesii^ 
or  the  meeJianieal  theory  of  heat.  That  branch  of  the  science  of 
thermotics  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  heat  as  a  motive  power,  is 
known  as  therrruhdynamica,  A  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  new  view 
is,  that  the  current  language  concerning  heat  implies  the  material 
hypothesis.  It  is  so  natural  to  regard  heat  as  a  thing — to  ascribe 
a  substantive  existence  to  that  which  is  the  subject  of  a  name,  that 
it  will  be  necessary  to  guard  against  the  misleading  tendency  of 
the  ordinary  terms.  The  pupil  should  strive  to  think  of  heat  not 
as  an  abstract  thing,  but  simply  as  a  contagious  or  conununicable 
motion  of  atom^.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  this  hypothesis 
is  far  from  being  new.  It  has  been  maintained  by  the  acutest 
scientific  intellects,  as  those  of  Bacon,  Boyle,  Nbwton,  Monoo]> 
FiKR,  Seguin,  Rumfobd,  Davy,  Leslie,  and  Youkg.  But  the  late 
advances  in  the  knowledge  of  force  have  brought  it  into  a  new 
prominence  and  caused  its  acceptance  by  the  leading  scientific 
minds  of  the  age.    {See  note^  page  173.) 

§111.  Sources  of  Heat. 

256.  The  chief  source  of  heat  is  the  sun.  As  the  stars  are  only 
remoter  suns,  we  undoubtedly  obtain  from  them  a  large  amount  of 
heat ;  according  to  Pouillet,  almost  as  much  as  from  the  sun  itself. 
Combustion  is  a  familiar  source  of  heat  which  will  be  noticed  here- 
after (579),  and  the  vital  heat  of  animals  is  due  to  the  same  cause 
(1257).  Heat  is  also  produced  from  the  other  forces— electricity, 
magnetism,  and  mechanical  power.  To  consider  the  last-named 
source  will  aid  us  to  clearer  notions  of  the  nature  of  heat  and  the 
true  relations  of  the  forces. 

257.  The  Heat  of  Friction. — ^K'othingis  more  familiar  than  the 
fiict  that  friction  produces  heat.  We  warm  our  hands  and  ignite 
matches  by  rubbing  them,  whilst  wood  may  be  set  on  fire  by  the 
friction  of  one  piece  against  another.  The  development  of  heat 
by  friction  may  be  strikingly  shown  by  a  simple  mechanism.  A 
hollow  brass  tube  is  mounted  upright  upon  a  table  so  as  to  revolve 
rapidly  by  turning  a  wheel.  It  is  closed  at  the  bottom,  nearly 
filled  with  cold  water,  and  tightly  corked.    The  tube  is  then  clasp- 

the  Important  point  in  this  connection  t  255.  What  is  the  view  just  given  called  t 
What  is  thermo-dynamica  1  What  difficulty  is  encountered  here  7  What  should 
the  student  strive  to  do  f  Is  this  hypothesis  new  1  Who  have  formerly  maintained 
U  f    How  is  it  now  regarded  t    256.  What  are  the  sources  of  heat  f    267.  What 
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ed  in  a  groove  formed  by  two  pieces  of  oak,  T,  Fig.  105,  joined  by 

Fio  105. 


Fig.  loe. 


MacUne  for  converting  Mechanical  Force  into  Heat 

a  binge.  Upon  rapidly  turning  the  wheel,  the  water  is  boiled, 
steam  formed,  and  the  cork  exploded  20  feet  into  the  air  in  two 
minntes  and  a  half.  Iron  plates  ground  against  each  other  by  wa- 
ter have  yielded  a  large  and  constant  supply  of  heat  for  warming 
the  air  of  a  factory  in  winter.  Heat  is  also  produced  by  the  fric- 
tion of  fluids.  Kennib  inclosed  10  lbs.  of  water  in  a  box,  and, 
revolving  it  at  the  rate  of  232  revolutions  per  minute,  in  a  short 
time  raised  it  to  the  boiling  point.  Hence  water  running  in  sluices 
and  the  sea  after  long  storms  are  sensibly  warmed. 

268.  Compression  al- 
so produces  heat.  Apiece 
of  cold  wood  or  a  cold 
leaden  bullet  squeezed 
forcibly  in  a  hydraulic 
press  are  made  warm» 
Pereu89ion  is  another 
source  of  heat.  A  cold 
bullet  struck  upon  an 
anvil  by  a  sledge  ham- 
mer is  heated.  A  lead- 
en ball  lifted  several 
feet  and  dropped  repeat- 
edly, is  warmed;  and  a 
cannon  ball,  when  strik- 
ing an  iron  target  or 
ship's  side,  is  so  intense- 


Mercury  warmed  by  pouring  It. 


examples  are  given  of  the  heat  of  friction  f    Describe  the  experiment.    268.  Give 
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Ijr  heated  as  to  produce  a  flash  of  light.  The  arrest  of  a  liquid  in 
motion  is  also  a  source  of  heat.  K  two  glasses  are  swathed  thickly- 
round  with  listing,  so  that  the  warmth  of  the  hand  cannot  affect 
them,  and  then  cold  mercury  is  poured  from  one  to  the  other 
several  times,  Fig.  106,  its  temperature  will  he  raised. 

259.  What  now  is  the  source  of » heat  in  these  cases?  The  ca- 
loric hypothesis  utterly  fails  to  explain  it.  That  theory  maintains 
that  the  heat  of  friction  exists  in  a  latent  state  in  the  bodies 
rubbed ;  that  different  substances  have  different  capacities  for  hid- 
ing and  holding  heat,  and  that  fnction  diminishes  this  capacity,  and 
thus  brings  it  out,  as  squeezing  brings  the  water  out  of  a  sponge. 
But  this  is  grossly  erroneous,  as  was  proved  by  Davy.  He  rub- 
bed two  pieces  of  ice  together  in  a  vacuum,  and  melted  them  by 
pure  friction;  but  the  water  produced  contained  a  far  greater 
amount  of  heat  than  the  ice,  and  the  greater  quantity  could  not  by 
possibility  be  derived  from  the  less.  Besides,  the  amount  of  heat 
that  various  bodies  naturally  contain,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is 
perfectly  definite ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  heat  produced  by 
friction  is  inexhaustible^  and  is  utterly  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  substance  used.  This  was  demonstrated  by  Count  Bum- 
FORD  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 

260.  True  Soiiroe  of  the  Heat—The  heat  of  friction  depends 
not  upon  the  properties  of  the  bodies  acting,  but  upon  the  force 
spent  in  producing  it.  The  great  principle  has  been  established 
that  force  like  matter  is  indestructible.  It  may  be  changed  from 
form  to  form,  but  can  neither  be  created  nor  annihilated— the 
total  amount  in  the  universe  remains  forever  the  same.  Hence 
when  a  moving  body  is  stopped,  its  force  is  not  destroyed,  but  sim- 
ply takes  another  form.  When  the  sledge  hammer  strikes  the 
leaden  bullet  and  comes  to  rest,  the  mechanical  force  is  not  anni- 
hilated, but  is  simply  converted  into  heat,  and  if  all  the  heat  pro- 
duced could  be  collected,  it  would  be  exactly  sufficient  when  re- 
converted into  mechanical  force  to  raise  the  hammer  again  to  the 
height  from  which  it  fell.  So  when  two  bodies  are  rubbed  to- 
gether, their  surface  particles  are  brought  into  collision,  mecha- 
nical force  is  destroyed,  and  heat  appears — the  heat  of  friction. 


examples  of  oompreBsion  and  perctMsion.  269.  How  is  this  explained  by  the  old 
hypothesis  f  What  is  the  bearing  of  Davy^s  experiment  f  Why  cannot  the  heat 
of  friction  proceed  from  the  body  itself  ?  260.  Upon  what  does  the  heat  of  friction  de- 
pend? What  great  principle  has  been  arrived  at  respecting  forces  f  When  a  moving 
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261.  We  place  a  wheel  upon  a  rough  axle  and  set  it  to  whirl- 
ing ;  after  a  few  turns  it  oomes  to  rest^  and  the  axle  is  found  hot. 
The  mechanical  impulse  has  been  converted  hj  friction  into  heat. 
We  now  lubricate  the  axle  with  some  substance  that  reduces  fric- 
tion, and  set  it  to  revolving  again  with  the  same  impulse.  It  now 
turns  a  much  longer  time,  and  the  temperature  of  the  axle  is  but 
slightly  raised.  Yet  precisely  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  gene- 
rated in  this  as  in  the  other  case,  though  the  friction  is  now  against 
the  air  and  the  heat  escapes  without  detection. 

262.  Take  the  familiar  case  of  a  railway  train.  Heat  is  gene- 
rated in  the  locomotive  by  combnstion.  A  portion  of  it  is  wasted, 
and  the  remainder  is  spent  in  the  expansion  of  water  into  steam, 
which  through  the  machinery  produces  motion  of  the  train.  The 
object  is  to  convert  all  the  heat  possible  into  mechanical  motion, 
and  so  every  rubbing  surface  is  oiled,  because  each  point  of  fric- 
tion is  so  much  leakage  and  loss  of  motion  by  reconverting  it  into 
heat.  But  when  the  train  approaches  a  station  where  it  is  desired 
to  stop,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  The  moving  force  cannot  be  anni- 
hilated; it  must  be  transformed;  so  the  brakes  are  applied,  the 
train  slackens,  smoke  and  sparks  are  produced,  and  the  entire 
motion  of  the  train  is  thus  converted  back  again  into  heat.  The 
rigorous  relation  of  equivalency  between  heat  and  mechanical  mo- 
tion will  be  considered  hereafter  (411).  We  only  call  attention 
here  to  the  fact  that  the  checking  and  arrest  of  mechanical 
motion,  however  slight  it  may  be,  whether  of  air,  water,  or  solid 
bodies,  is  a  definite  and  universal  source  of  heat ;  and  again  that 
heat,  whenever  it  disappears,  invariably  produces  some  form  of 
motion  or  worh 

263.  Now  as  heat  produces  mechanical  motion,  and  mechanical 
motion  heat,  they  must  clearly  have  some  common  quality.  While 
heat  was  regarded  as  material,  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything 
in  common  between  them,  for  how  could  the  fall  of  a  body,  for 
instance,  be  converted  into  imponderable  matter?  On  the  con- 
body  is  Btopped,  what  becomes  of  Us  force  f  How  is  the  case  of  the  sledge  hammer 

explained  ?  When  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  what  takes  place  ?  201.  Explain 
the  experiment  with  the  wheel  and  axle.  What  becomes  of  the  heat  in  the  second 
case?  262.  What  becomes  of  the  heat  in  a  moving  locomotive ?  What  is  the  effect 
of  the  robbing  sur&oes  t  What  ocouni  when  the  train  is  stopped  f  What  is  the 
imiversal  relation  of  mechanical  force  to  heat  f  288.  How  have  they  a  common 
quality  f  What  is  the  difficulty  here  in  the  material  viewf  What  does  the  me- 
chanical theory  affirm  9    When  a  mqvixig  mass  is  stopped  by  fHotion,  what  takes 
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trary,  the  dynamical  theory  affirms  that  as  mechanical  movement 
and  heat  are  both  modes  of  motion,  they  must  be  mntnally  and 
easily  conyertible.  When  a  moving  mass  is  checked  or  stopped, 
its  force  is  not  annihilated,  but  the  gross  palpable  motion  is  inr 
finitely  subdivided  and  conunnnicated  to  the  atoms  of  the  body, 
producing  increased  vibrations  which  appear  as  heat.  And  so 
when  heat  produces  work,  as  in  the  steam  engine,  a  certain 
amount  of  it  is  destroyed,  the  motion  of  the  atoms  of  steam  being 
converted  into  mechanical  motion  of  the  piston  and  machinery. 

§  IV.  Conduction  and  Convection  of  Seat. 

264.  How  it  ia  Conveyed.— The  closely  packed  particles  of 
bodies  cannot  vibrate  without  communicating  their  motion  from 
one  to  another.  Each  atom  takes  up  the  motion  of  its  neighbors 
and  imparts  it  to  others,  and  thus  the  effect  is  gradually  propa- 
gated through  bodies ;  this  is  called  conditction  of  heat.  Bodies 
possess  this  power  in  very  different  degrees.  If  the  particles  vi- 
brate freely,  they  communicate  their  motion  rapidly,  and  are  said 
to  be  good  conductors ;  but  if  they  are  so  trammelled  that  they 
cannot  pass  the  motion  freely,  they  are  h(id  conductors. 

j,j^  ^Q^  266.  If  several  marbles 

are  stuck  by  wax  to  a  cop- 
per rod,  Fig.  107,  and  heat 
be  applied  to  one  end,  it 
gradually  passes  along  the 
rod,  the  wax  is  melted,  and 
the  marbles  drop  off  suc- 
sively.    Generally  the  more 
dense  a  body  is,  the  better  it  conducts; 
therefore,  solids  are  better  conductors  than 
liquids,  and    liquids   than   gases.      As    a 
class,  metals  are  the  best  conductors,  but 
they  differ   much   among   themselves   in 
this   respect.      The  imperfect  conduction 
of  liquids  may  be  shown  by  filling  a  glass 
tube  with  water,  inclining  it  over  a  lamp 
and  applying  the  flame  at  the  upper  end, 
Non-conduction  of  Liquids.  Fig.  108.    The  water  will  boil  at  the  sur- 


Conduction  of  Heat. 


Fio.108. 


place?    204.  In  what  way  doea  beat  move  through  bodies t    96&.  Deaoribe  the 
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face,  while  at  the  bottom  there  maj'  still  be  ice  for  a  oonsiderable 
time.  Dr  J  air  is  one  of  the  poorest  condnctora.  Loose  materials, 
as  wool,  oottoii,  sawdaat,  are  bod  conductors,  ohiefl;  owing  to  the 
air  inclosed  in  their  inner  spaces. 

266.  Ooniwotloii  of  Heat  and  Bleotrlcity.— The  following  table 
shows  the  relative  condactiDg  properties  of  several  metals,  the 
power  tieoliniug  as  the  numbers  decrease : 


The  conducting  power  of  the  metals  for  electricity  is  also  given, 
and  a  remarliable  correspondence  is  seen  in  the  numbers.  Those 
properties  which  make  a  metal  a  good  coodnctor  of  heat  render  it 
also  a  good  condnotor  of  electrii^tj,  and  those  which  obstract  the 
one  obstruct  also  the  other.  The  forces  must  also  be  cloself  con- 
nected in  their  modes  of  action. 

267.  Inflnenoe  of  Atomlo  Airansement^-If  the  F'"  }''^- 
atoms  are  disposed  alike  in  all  directions,  conduc-  ^n^^wV 
tion  is  uniform,  but,  if  there  is  a  polar  arrangement  ^w^\^^m 
of  atoms,  conduclion  becomes  unequal.  This  is  l^^WOT/ 
seen  in  crystals.  A  slice  of  qnartz  cut  aeron  ite  ^^^Kw^ 
axis,  Fig.  lOS,  was  perforated  with  a  small  hole  Eqnii  Cooduo- 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  wax.    A  wire  """ 

was  then  inserted  through  the  orifice  and  heated  by  an  electrio 
cnrrent.  The  wax  melted  in  an  exact  circle,  which  showed  equal 
conduction  in  al]  directions.    A  ^.^  ng. 

slice  cut  parallel  with  the  axis, 
as  in  Fig.  110,  treated  in  the 
same  way,  gave  an  oblong  out- 
line of  the  melted  wax,  showing 
that  the  heat  travels  with  more 
facility  along  the  crystalline  axis 
than  across  it.    The  metal  bis- 


Unequal  Conduction 


experiment  with  the  marbleB.  How  la  Ibe  bad  oondDctlon  of  Itqnids  sho 
aae.  How  doe«  aLlTBr  differ  fmm  blnnutb  in  oondocting  power!  What  rela 
bedraen  lbs  oondiKtlan  of  heM  uid  eleetrldtf  T    SST.  What  vondltlOD  at  al 
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math  oondncts  both  heat  and  electricity  better  along  the  planes  of 
cleavage  than  across  them.  The  same  thing  has  been  found  in  rer 
ference  to  wood ;  it  transmits  heat  better  along  the  course  of  the 
fibres  than  across  them.  This  principle  economizes  the  warmth 
which  the  tree  derives  from  the  soil,  by  preventing  its  lateral  es- 
cape, and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  tree  from  the  iiijurious  ef- 
fects of  sudden  changes  of  external  temperature.  This  effect  is 
also  heightened  by  the  non-conducting  bark. 

268.  Conduction  XnfluAiioea  Senaatknu — ^The  carpet  feels  warm- 
er to  the  naked  feet  than  oil  cloth,  because  the  latter  conducts 
away  the  heat  faster  from  the  skin,  although  both  are  at  the  same 
temperature.  If  the  hand  be  placed  upon  silver  at  120'',  it  will  be 
burned,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  motion  of  heat  leaves 
the  metal  and  enters  the  flesh.  Water  will  not  scald  the  hand  if 
it  be  held  quietly  in  it  till  it  reaches  150**,  while  the  contact  of  air 
at  250®  or  800®  may  be  endured.  The  principle  of  conduction  is 
of  great  importance,  not  only  in  nature,  hnt  in  its  application  to 
the  arts  and  requirements  of  daily  life.  Nature  protects  the  earth 
and  crops  from  the  excessive  cold  of  winter  by  a  layer  of  non- 
conducting snow ;  the  birds  she  protects  by  feathery  plumage, 
and  quadrupeds  by  hair,  wool,  and  far.  For  winter  clothing  we 
select  non-conducting  textures ;  but  in  summer,  good  conductors, 
as  linen  and  cotton,  to  aid  the  escape  of  superfluous  heat. 

Fm.  111.  2^^"  Convection. — ^Although   liquids   and 

gases  are  poor  conductors,  yet  from  the  mo- 
bility of  their  particles  they  may  be  rapidly 
heated  by  a  process  of  circulation  or  eorir- 
vectian.     If  heat  be  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  containing  water,  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  is  warmed,  expands,  becomes 
lighter,  and  ascends,  its  place  being  taken  by 
the  colder  liquid  at  the  sides — ^thus  forming  a 
set  of  currents  which  diffuse  the  heat  through 
the  whole  mass.    If  a  few  particles  of  litmus 
Circulation  of  Heat.    \yQ  dropped  into  a  flask  of  boiling  water,  the 
central  current,  made  visible  by  the  blue  tint  it  has  acquired,  may 
be  seen  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  where  it  bends  over  in 

influences  conduction  f  What  is  shown  by  the  experiments  -with  quartz  t  What 
of  wood  1  How  does  this  affect  trees  ?  268.  How  does  conduction  influenee  seosa- 
|iont    How  ia  the  principle  employed  la  nature 9    In  art!    260.  How  do  liquids 
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6yet7  dlreetidn,  Fig.  Ill,  and  travels  down  the  side  of  the  vessel. 
In  this  way,  water  is  circulated  through  systems  of  pipes  to  warm 
houses. 

27<X  Gases  are  heated  in  the  same  manner.  Tha  warm  air  in 
contact  with  a  stove  or  other  heated  body  becomes  lighter,  and 
ascends,  while  the  colder  and  heavier  air  rushes  in  to  supply  its 
place.  This,  becoming  heated,  also  ascends,  and  thus  a  system  of 
currents  is  established  which  difEhses  warmth  through  the  apart- 
ment. This  principle  is  applied  in  warming  houses  with  hot  air, 
and  also  in  arrangements  for  artificial  ventilation.  In  the  ocean 
and  the  atmosphere  the  same  exchanges  are  incessantly  going  on, 
in  the  former  giving  rise  to  vast  currents  which  equalize  its  tem- 
perature, and  on  land  producing  breezes,  storms,  trade  winds,  &c. 


§  V.  Latent  Seat — Interior  Work. 

271.  Heat,  by  overcoming  the  cohesion  of  solids,  detaches 
their  atonoA  and  changes  them  into  liquids.  That  degree  of  heat 
which  is  required  to  liquefy  a  substance  is  called  its  melting  point. 
From  hundreds  of  degrees  below  zero  up  to  thousands  above,  the 
various  substances  of  nature  melt  at  different  temperatures,  show- 
ing that  each  requires  its  particular  amount  of  heat  force  to  throw 
it  into  the  liquid  state. 

272.  lAtent  Heat.— Whenever  a  solid  is  changed  to  a  liquid,  a 
certain  amount  of  thermal  force  disappears  in  the  process.  If  we 
apply  heat  to  a  lump  of  ice  at  82^,  it  gradually  melts,  but  the  wa- 
ter produced  is  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  ice.  What  then 
has  become  of  the  heat?  In  the  language  of  the  old  hypothesis, 
the  disappearing  caloric  is  stored  up  in  the  water,  where  it  still 
exists  in  a  state  of  concealment  as  ^  latent '  heat.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  eontinuea  to  exiit  as  heat  According  to  the  dyna- 
mic view,  the  heat  does  work  by  overcoming  the  cohesion  of  the 
partides,  and  is  consumed  in  forcing  them  into  new  relations. 
This  theory  maintains  that  force  cannot  disappear  without  pro- 
ducing some  effect ;  it  teaches  that  what  is  called  ^  latent '  heat 
is  simply  that  amount  of  thermal  force  which  is  consumed  in  pro- 

coDvey  heatt  Describe  the  experiment.  270.  How  are  gases  heated  f  271.  Bx- 
plain  melting  points.  272.  According  to  the  old  view,  -what  becomes  of  the  heat 
when  ioe  is  melted  f    What  evidence  is  there  that  it  still  exists  as  heat?    What  is 
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daoing  effects  different  from  heat^  as  fiision,  evaporadon,  chemio&l 
chaoges,  &c. 

273.  If  we  expose  equal  weights  of  different  substances  to  the 
same  source  gii  heat,  thejr  do  not  aU  receive  it  with  equal  readiness 

or  in  equal  amounts  in  the  same 
length  of  time ;  some  will  become 
much  warmer  than  others.  If  a 
cake  of  wax,  0  D,  Fig.  112,  be 
placed  upon  the  ring  of  a  retort 
stand,  and  several  metallic  balls, 
having  been  immersed  in  a  bath 
of  hot  oil,  be  placed  upon  it,  they 
will  sink  through  the  wax  at  differ- 
ent rates.  The  iron  gets  through 
first,  and  the  copper  follows.  The 
tin  ball  just  peers  through  the 
lower  surface,  and  is  stopped,  while 
the  lead  and  bismuth  scarcely 
sink  to  half  the  depth  of  the 
cake.  Although  the  balls  are  all  at 
the  same  temperature,  yet  they  hold  very  unequal  amounts  of 
heat  Water  requires  80  times  as  much  heat  as  mercury  to  raise 
an  equal  weight  of  it  through  the  same  number  of  degrees.  Hence 
bodies  are  said  to  have  different  eapacities  for  heat,  and,  as  each 
substance  seems  to  require  a  particular  quantity  for  itself,  that 
quantity  is  called  its  specific  heat. 

274.  Oalorimetry  is  the  art  of  measuring  the  specific  heat  of 
bodies.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways :  one  is  by  observing 
the  quantity  of  ice  which  equal  weights  of  different  substances 
melt  in  falling  through  equal  degrees  of  temperature.  The  specific 
heat  of  water  is  found  to  be  the  highest  of  any  known  substance. 
Water  being  taken  as  1,  sulphur  is  0.20,  air  0.25,  iron  0.11,  copper 
0.09,  and  lead,  mercury,  and  gold,  0.03. 

276.  Twofold  Aotion  of  Heat. — Thus  when  heat  falls  upon  a 
body,  a  portion  of  it  is  manifested  by  the  rising  temperature,  and  is 
spent  in  producing  increased  vibrations  of  the  atoms.  But  another 
portion  is  spent  in  forcing  the  particles  of  bodies  into  new  posi- 
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the  dTnamio  view?  How  doea  it  regard  latent  heat  f  273.  Describe  the  experiment 
of  Che  oake  of  wax.  What  does  this  prove  1  What  is  capacity  for  heat  f  Specific 
heatf  274.  What  is  oalorimetry  f  275.  When  heat  foils  npon  a  body,  what  beoomeit 
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tiona,  and  as  different  substances  have  different  atomic  constitu- 
tions, different  amounts  of  heat  are  consumed  in  acting  upon  them 
— ^these  amounts  are  their  specific  heats. 

276.  It  has  been  well  suggested  that  the  atoms  drawn  together 
by  cohesion  resemble  a  weight  pressed  to  the  earth  hj  gravity. 
With  a  cord  and  pulley  we  can  overcome  the  gravity  and  raise 
the  weight ;  and  we  can  also  cause  it  to  oscillate  as  it  rises.  One 
portion  of  the  force  is  expended  in  raising  it  from  the  ground,  and 
another  in  causing  its  vibrations.  So  with  the  atoms :  at  the  same 
time  that  their  vibrations  are  increased  they  are  also  forced  into 
new  arrangements.  Heat  consumed  in  this  latter  way  is  said  to 
perform  interior  worJe,  As  the  body  cools,  the  constrained  atoms 
gradually  resume  their  former  places,  and  the  precise  amount  of 
heat  is  given  out  again. 

277.  Potential  and  Actual  Bnergy. — When  a  weight  is  drawn 
up  by  a  cord,  it  may  be  perfectly  at  rest,  but  the  new  position 
makes  it  a  store  offorce^  which  in  its  fall  becomes  moving  force. 
While  suspended  it  was  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  possible  or  potential 
energy;  in  falling,  this  is  converted  into  actual  energy.  When 
it  has  fallen  part  of  the  distance,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  amount 
of  potential  energy  is  converted  into  actual  energy;  and,  as  it  strikes 
the  earth,  all  its  potential  energy  is  converted  into  actual  energy. 
^  As  potential  energy  disappears,  actual  energy  comes  into  play ; 
throughout  the  universe,  the  sum  of  these  two  energies  is  constant^ 

278.  This  principle  applies  equally  to  atoms ;  the  weight  and  the 
earth  may  represent  two  mutually  attracted  particles.  The  atoms 
of  wood  and  coal  are  in  the  raised  condition  of  potential  energy ; 
oxygen  may  represent  the  earth ;  they  rush  together  in  the  fhr- 
nace,  and  their  potential  energy  is  converted  into  the  actual  energy 
of  heat.  This  again  is  spent  in  raising  the  atoms  of  water  to  the 
potential  energy  of  steam.  Again,  the  atoms  of  steam  fall,  and 
their  potential  energy  is  converted  into  the  actual  energy  of  the 
moving  engine. 

279.  Tremendons  Eneiigy  of  Atomic  Movements. — ^As  our  or- 


of  itf  276.  What  do  atoma  attracted  together  resemble  t  How  are  the  twofold 
motions  illustrated?  What  is  interior  work ?  277.  How  does  a  weight  Biisx)ended 
differ  f^om  one  upon  the  ground?  What  is  potential  energy?  Actual  enei^y? 
Their  relation  f  278.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  atoms  of  wood  and  coal  ?  How 
do  they  produce  the  actual  energy  of  heat  ?  What  becomes  of  the  heat  ?  279.  How 
aire  we  too  apt  to  regard  interior  work  f    Wliat  is  the  most  impressive  lesson  of 
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dinaiy  conoeptionB  of  force  result  from  the  large  efiects  that  strike 
the  senses,  we  yer7  naturally  conclude  that  the  interior  work  per- 
formed bj  heat  among  insensible  atoms  is  but  a  trifling  affair ;  but 
this  is  a  grave  mistake.  The  most  impresBive  lesson  of  modern 
science  is,  that  the  material  objects  around  us  which  appear  so  pas- 
sive  are,  nevertheless,  filled  with  the  most  TB]afxia>ous  AcnvrriES. 
A  pound  of  iron  upon  being  heated  from  freezing  to  boiling  expands 
yJ  V  of  its  length.  The  atoms  are  but  slightly  shifted,  yet  the  heat 
necessary  to  move  them  would  raise  8  tons  one  foot  high ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  heat  exerts  a  force  upon  the  iron  16,000  times 
greater  than  that  of  gravity. 

280.  In  melting  9  lbs.  of  ice,  heat  changes  the  position  of  the 
atoms,  and  confers  upon  them  the  poUntial  energy  of  water.  Ad- 
ditional heat  drives  the  atoms  further  asunder,  and  confers  upon 
them  the  higher  potential  energy  of  steam.  Still  further  heat  (or  an 
equivalent  force)  decomposes  the  steam,  forming  1  lb.  of  hydrogen 
gas  and  8  lbs.  of  oxygen  gas,  with  a  still  higher  state  of  potential 
energy.  Now,  in  returning  to  their  former  conditions,  they  give 
out  an  actual  energy  exactly  equal  to  their  potential  energy.  The 
clashing  force  of  the  atoms,  as  they  revert  to  the  successive  states, 
has  been  represented  by  the  fall  of  a  weight  down  three  great  pre* 
cipices.  The  first  fall — the  collision  of  the  two  gases — ^is  equal  to 
the  plunge  of  a  ton  weight  down  a  precipice  22,320  feet  high ; 
the  second  fall — ^the  condensation  of  the  steam — ^is  equal  to  the 
descent  of  a  ton  down  a  precipice  2,900  feet  high ;  and  the  third, 
the  freezing  of  the  water,  is  equal  to  the  fall  of  a  ton  weight  down 
a  precipice  438  feet  high. 

281.  Prof.  Tyndall  remarks,  '  I  have  seen  the  wild  stone  ava- 
lanches of  the  Alps,  which  smoke  and  thunder  down  the  declivities 
with  a  vehemence  almost  sufficient  to  stun  the  observer.  I  have 
also  seen  snowflakes  descending  so  softly  as  not  to  hurt  the  fra- 
gile spangles  of  which  they  were  composed ;  yet  to  produce  from 
aqueous  vapor  a  quantity  of  that  tender  material  which  a  child 
could  carry,  demands  an  exertion  of  energy  competent  to  gather 
up  the  shattered  blocks  of  the  largest  stone  avalanche  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  pitch  them  to  twice  the  height  from  which  they  fell.' 

modem  Bcience  f  Wbat  are  the  eomparatlTe  eflfects  of  heat  and  gravity  upon  a 
pound  of  iront  28a  What  changes  does  heat  work  in  nine  pounds  of  water? 
What  are  the  steps  of  potential  energy  which  the  atoms  ascend  f  To  what  is  their 
ROtual  energy  equal  %  28L  What  striking  illustration  does  Prof.  Tt  vdall  give  of  the 
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§VI.  Liguefactum — Freezmg — EbvUUUm. 

282.  The  amount  of  force  consumed  in  producing  liquefaction 
is  readily  ascertained.  If  we  take  an  ounce  of  ice  at  82°,  and  one 
of  water  at  174°,  and  put  them  together,  when  the  ice  is  melted, 
we  shall  have  two  ounces  of  water  at  82°.  The  ounce  of  hot 
water  has  therefore  parted  with  142^  of  its  heat  in  melting  the 
ice,  which  amount  is  the  ^  latent  heat '  of  the  resulting  water. 
Those  who  have  attempted  to  melt  snow  for  domestic  purposes 
know  hy  the  delaj  in  the  result  the  great  loss  of  heat  involved. 

283.  We  here  note  the  beneficial  influence  of  thermal  laws 
in  the  world^s  economy.  If  when  ice  is  at  82°,  the  addition 
of  one  degree  of  heat  would  raise  it  to  88°,  and  thus  throw  it 
into  the  liquid  form,  all  the  accumulated  snows  of  winter  might 
be  turned  almost  in  an  hour  into  floods  of  water,  by  which  whole 
countries  would  be  inundated.  But  so  large  an  amount  of  heat  is 
required  to  produce  this  change,  that  time  must  bec6me  an  element 
of  the  process ;  the  snows  are  melted  gradually  in  spring,  and  all 
evil  consequences  a^e  prevented. 

284.  Freezing  Mixtores*— Advantage  is  taken  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat  in  liquefaction  to  produce  freezing  mixtures,  the  most 
common  example  of  which  is  salt  and  ice.  In  this  case  the  salt 
melts  the  ice  to  unite  with  its  water,  which  in  turn  dissolves  the 
salt,  so  that  both  solids  are  changed  to  liquids.  These  changes 
require  great  heat,  which  is  absorbed  from  surrounding  bodies; 
the  cold  produced  sinking  the  thermometer  40°  below  zero. 
Four  ounces  each  of  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre  finely  powdered,  and 
mixed  with  eight  ounces  of  water,  will  reduce  the  temperature 
from  50°  to  10°.  A  convenient  method  of  freezing  a  little  water 
is  to  drench  powdered  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt)  with 
muriatic  acid ;  it  may  sink  the  thermometer  from  60°  to  zero. 

286.  Heat  Liberated  by  Preezing.— If  the  change  of  a  solid  to 
a  liquid  canswnes  force,  the  reverse  change  must  produce  it ;  the 
force  therefore  reappears  as  heat  upon  freezing.  As  the  thawing 
of  snow,  and  ice  in  spring  is  delayed  by  the  large  amount  of  heat 
that  is  expended  in  the  forming  of  water,  so  the  freezing  processes 

power  of  molecniar  forces?  882.  How  is  the  heat  of  liquefaction  found  ?  283.  What 
are  the  effects  of  this  principle  f    284.  How  do  enow  and  ice  produce  cold  f    Men- 
tion another  freezing  mixture.    286.  How  ia  freezing  a  warming  prooeBet    ItA 
6 
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of  aatimm  are  delayed,  and  the  warm  season  prolonged,  by  the 
large  quantities  of  heat  that  escape  into  the  air,  from  the  changing 
of  water  into  ice.  The  same  principle  is  made  available  to  pre- 
vent the  freezing  of  vegetables,  fruits,  &c.,  in  cellars,  during  in- 
tensely cold  weather.  Vessels  of  water  are  introduced,  which,  in 
freezing,  give  out  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
room  several  degrees :  freezing  is  thus  made  a  means  of  warming. 

286.  Rogelation^— Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  if  pieces  of  moistened  ice  are  brought  into  contact,  they 
freeze  together;  lumps  swimming  in  water— even  warm  water — 
may  be  made  to  cohere.  This  phenomenon  is  called  regelatian. 
The  surface  particles  of  the  ice  gain  their  liquid  freedom,  because 
they  are  confined  only  on  one  side,  but  when  the  surfaces  are 
brought  together,  this  liberty  is  instantly  checked ;  what  was  the 
surface  becomes  the  centre,  and  cohesion  takes  place.  Ice  crushed 
to  fragments  can  be  refrozen  in  a  few  seconds  under  hydraulio 
pressure  into  a  solid  transparent  mass,  taking  the  shape  of  the 
mould  in  which  it  is  pressed.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  inquiry 
by  what  property  of  ice  those  frozen  rivers,  the  glaciers^  slowly 
move  along  their  tortuous  beds,  down  the  sides  of  mountains.  It 
has  been  attributed  to  a  viscous  property  by  which  the  ice  flows 
like  thick  tar;  but  regelation — the  property  of  crushing  and 
freezing  under  pressure — seems  better  adequate  to  explain  the 
facts. 

287.  Ebullition. — ^When  water  is  gradually  heated,  minute 
bubbles  are  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  rise  a  little 
way,  are  crushed  in,  and  disappear.  These  consist  of  vapor  or 
steam,  which  is  formed  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  vessel,  but  as 
they  rise  through  the  colder  water  above,  are  cooled  and  con- 
densed. The  singing  sound  of  vessels  upon  the  fire  just  before 
boiling  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  vibratory  movements  pro- 
duced in  the  liquid  by  the  formation  and  collapse  of  these  vapor 
bubbles.  As  the  heating  continues,  these  rise  higher  and  higher 
imtil  they  reach  the  surface  and  escape  into  the  air,  producing 
that  agitation  of  the  liquid  which  is  called  hailing  or  ebullition. 

288.  The  temperature  at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the 
foiling  point.    Different  liquids  boil  at  different  temperatures,  but 


eflTect  in  nature?    286.  What  is  regelation  f    How  are  glacial  motions  explained  ? 
287.  What  la  the  cause  of  boiling  ?    288.  What  is  the  boiling  point  ?   What  caiuos  its 
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eu:h  liquid  has  e,  boiling  point  peculiar  to  itself.  This  varies  with 
circumatanceB  ^  it  ia  slightly  inflneiiced  1) j  tho  natnre  of  the  oon- 
taiDing  Tesael.  To  glass  and  polished  metallic  anrfaces  liquids 
adhora  with  greater  force  than  to  rough  surfaces;  and  beforo 
TaporizatioD  can  occur,  this  adhesion  must  he  overcome.  Sub- 
stances dissolved  in  a  liqnid  also  ruae  its  boiling  point  on  account 
of  th(Hr  adhesion.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  water  boils  at 
212°,  hnt  saturated  with  common  salt  its  boiling  point  is  224°. 
It  has  lately  been  shown  that  the  amount  of  air  dissolved  in  the 
water  affects  its  boiiing  point,  as  it  presses  the  wsterj  particles 
asunder,  and  thus  aids  them  to  take  on  the  gaseous  state.  Water 
purged  of  its  air  hy  long  ebullition  has  t>een  heated  to  276° 
without  boiling.  When  it  did  boil  the  water  was  instantly 
changed  into  vapor  with  a  loud  explosion,  the  cohesion  of  its 
partides  being  suddenly  overcome,  like  the  snapping  of  a  spring, 
by  the  repulsive  power  of  tho  accumulated  heat.  The  explosion 
of  Bteamboat  boilers,  it  is  thought,  may  aometiraes  be  owing  to 
this  oanse. 

289.  Bot  the  most  important  cironmstance  that  influences  the 
boUIng  point  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  resists  the 
ridng  vapoT,  and  as  it  fluctuates,  the  boiling  point  varies.  At  the 
level  of  the  sea,  atmospheric  pressure  is  about  15  pounds  upon 
every  square  inch  of  surface,  and  its  variations  make  a  difference 
of  H  degrees  in  the  boiling  point.  This  pressure  _  ,., 
becomes  lighter  as  we  ascend  into  the  atmosphere, 

and  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point  is  corre- 
spondingly diminished,  so  that  boiling  water  is  less 
hot  in  high  altitudes  than  in  low  ones.  At  the 
hospital  of  San  Bernard  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  which 
is  8,400  feet  above  the  sea,  water  boils  at  184*. 

290.  The  Oulinaiy  Paradox  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  boiling  of  water  at  a  low  tem- 
perature under  diminished  pressure.  A  flask  half 
filled  with  boiling  water  b  tightly  corked  and  in- 
verted upon  the  ring  of  a  filter  stand.  Fig.  113. 

The  pressure  of  the  confined  steam  will  cause  the  boiling  instantly 
to  cease.    If  cold  water  be  now  poured  upon  the  flaslt,  the  steiun 
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within  will  be  condensed,  the  pressure  relieved,  and  boiling  win 
commaEice  energeticali^.  If  again  Lot  water  be  poured  upon  it, 
by  renewing  the  steam  and  the  pressare,  the  boiling  ceases.  The 
pulM  ffloM  is  a  tube  ooonectiiig  two  bulbs,  and  half  filled  widi 
ether,  air  being  exdnded.  On  grasping  one  of  the  bolbs,  ^e 
heat  of  the  hand  so  espaods  the 
ether,  that  its  vapor  forces  the 
I  liquid  into  the  other  bolb  with 
violent  ebullition,  Fig.  114. 

Water  adheres  to  moat  sur&cea, 
but  heat  deetroja  this  attraction,  and,  if  drops  of  it  fall  upon  a  red- 
hot  plate  of  metal,  thej  gather  into  spheroids,  roll  about,  and 
Tib  ii.i  evaporate  very  slowlf.    Fig.  115  represents  a 

mass  of  water  in  the  tphwoidal  ttate.  In  this 
case  the  heat  of  the  metal  prodnoes  a  layer  of 
Tapor  which  supports  the  drop,  so  that  it  does 
not  tonoh  the  surikce,  but  is  driven  abmit  bj 
a  current  of  heated  ur.  The  temperature  <xf 
the  spheroid  never  reaches  the  boiling  pdnt 
of  the  liquid,  as  the  vapor,  being  a  non-con- 
ductor, does  not  transmit  the  heat  from  the 
Fio.  Ill  metal,  and  besides,  it  is  kept  cool  by  evapora- 

tion from  its  surface.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  plate  be  allowed  to  &11  to  a  point  at  which 
the  water  wets  its  surface,  it  will  be  saddenly 
scattered  in  a  kind  of  eiplotdve  ebullition,  Fig. 
116. 

292.  All  volatile  liquids  act  in  this  respect 
lite  water.  Liquid  snlphnrous  acid,  when 
poured  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  takes  the  sphe- 
roidal state,  and,  aa  its  boiling  point  is  18°  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  we  can  actually  freeze  water  by  pouring  it  into  sulphurous 
acid  in  a  red-hot  crucible-  We  can  thus  espl^u  another  remark- 
able fact  If  damp  with  perspiration,  or  slightly  moistened,  the 
hand  may  for  an  instant  be  dipped  in  melted  lead,  or  white-hot 
melted  iron,  without  homing  or  discomfort.    The  thin  film  of 

enllniry  r":^"!'  TheputHglual  291.  What  ta  lbs  ipberoldsl  gtslv  t  Bowli 
tbenpharoliiiupportedl  Why  doe"  It  not  boll  t  Why  docatt  eiplodel  SM.  Hov 
iDsy  vatur  bo  rroieu  ia  b  red-bat  tmolblsl     Wbst  lacM  iott  thli  sipliilul 
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moisture  is  thrown  into  the  spheroidal  condition,  and  presents  an 
effectual  barrier  against  the  intense  heat 

§  VII.    Vaporisation,  - 

293.  The  change  of  solids  or  liquids  bj  the  force  of  heat  to  va- 
por is  called  vaporization.  Substances  which  are  readily  converted 
into  vapor  are  said  to  be  volatile^  while  those  which  are  vaporized 
with  dlflSculty  are  termed  fixed  or  non-volatile.  The  slow  forma- 
tion of  vapor  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies  is  called  evaporation.  It 
goes  on  at  all  temperatures,  even  from  the  surface  of  ice  and  snow, 
but  is  rapidly  increased  as  the  temperature  rises. 

294.  Heat  of  Vaporisation.— A  much  larger  amount  of  heat  is 
spent  in  converting  liquids  into  vapors  than  in  changing  solids  to 
liquids,  while  the  vapors  are  no  hotter  than  the  liquids  from  which 
they  are  formed.  The  heat  has  been  consumed  in  producing  the 
repulsive  motion  and  the  consequent  enormous  expansion  of  the 
gaseous  body.  If  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  impossible 
to  raise  its  temperature  above  its  natural  boiling  point.  All  th« 
heat  added  after  boiling  commences  is  carried  away  by  the  vapor. 
Water  boiling  violently  is  not  a  particle  hotter  than  that  which 
boils  moderately. 

295.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  disappears  during  evapora- 
tion is  very  large.  With  the  same  intensity  it  takes  54  times 
as  long  to  evaporate  a  pound  of  water  as  it  does  to  raise  it  from 
freezing  to  boiling ;  it  hence  receives  5^  times  as  much  heat.  If 
therefore  180®  were  required  to  boil  the  pound  of  water,  nearly 
1,000**  are  necessary  to  change  it  to  vapor,  and  being  spent  in 
producing  the  change  of  state,  it  of  course  disappears.  This  quan- 
tity is,  therefore,  the  '  latent '  heat  of  steam.  If  the  process  be  re- 
versed and  the  vapor  be  made  to  reassume  the  liquid  form,  the 
heat  reappears.  The  condensation  of  a  pound  of  steam  will  raise 
6|  pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  Steam 
is  hence  a  valuable  agent  for  transporting  heat,  as  is  done  by  steam 
pipes  for  warming  buildings. 

296.  Its  Cooling  E£Eeot8.— As  evaporation  consumes  heat,  it  is 

2B8.  What  is  vaporization  f  Evaporation  t  294.  What  is  said  of  the  heat  required  t 
How  la  it  consumed  ?  Why  does  not  boiling  water  grow  hotter  f  295.  How  much 
heat  is  required  to  vaporize  a  pound  of  water  t  What  is  the  latent  heat  of  steam  f 
If  the  Bteam  is  condensed,  what  follows  t   290.  Mention  some  of  the  cooling  eflboto 
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a  cooling  process.  We  experience  this  in  the  cold  sensation  of 
evaporating  a  few  drops  of  ether  from  the  hand.  As  the  per- 
spiration evaporates  from  the  skin,  it  hecomes  a  powerful  cool- 
ing agency  and  regulator  of  bodilj  temperature,  while  the  vapor 
which  escapes  from  the  breath,  by  its  absorption  of  heat,  exerts  a 
cooling  effect  within  the  body.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how 
the  great  capacity  of  water  for  heat  makep  it  so  gratefully  cooling 
as  it  enters  the  body,  and  how  its  still  greater  capacity  for  heat 
when  passing  into  vapor  enables  it  so  constantly  to  bear  away 
from  us  the  germs  of  fever  as  it  escapes  from  the  system  in  the 
form  of  insenuble  or  manifest  perspiration.  The  pernicious  effect 
of  wearing  wet  clothing  arises  from  the  rapid  evaporation  of  its 
moisture,  which  robs  the  body  of  large  quantities  of  heat.  Damp 
soils  are  cooler  than  dry  ones,  because  evaporation  dissipates  the 
heat  which  falls  upon  them.    The  heat  of  torrid  regions  would 

be  insufferable,  were  it  not  for  the  cooling 
effects  of  rapid  evaporation.  Wind  hastens 
evaporation,  as  it  carries  away  the  air  as  soon 
as  it  is  laden  with  moisture,  replacing  it  with 
drier  air. 

297.  Freezing  by  Svaporation. — Water 
may  be  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  experiment,  Fig.  117.  A  vessel 
of  water  and  another  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
placed  under  a  bell  jar  from  which  the  air  is 
exhausted.  The  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  the 
moisture  of  the  water  so  rapidly  that  the  lat- 
ter is  soon  frozen. 

298.  The  Cryophoras  or  Frost  Bearer  is 
an  instrument  which  strikingly  illustrates  this 
principle.  It  consists  of  a  tube  with  a  glass 
bulb  at  each  extremity,  one  of  which  con- 
tains a  little  water.  Air  is  expelled  from  the 
instrument  by  boiling  the  water,  the  aperture 
through  which  the  steam  escapes  being  seal- 
ed, while  the  remaining  space  is  filled  with 
vapor.    The  empty  bulb  is  then  placed  in  a 

freezing  mixture,  Fig.  118,  and  the  vapor  condenses,  its  place  being 

of  evaporation.    Why  is  wet  clothing  ii^urious  ?    297.  How  may  water  be  frozen 
\>y  evaporation  f    298.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  cryopbonus,    299.  How  and  by 
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BQpplied  b7  Taper  from  the  water  bulb.  Oondensation  and  evapo- 
ration go  on  so  rapidly  that  the  water  is  soon  frozen. 

299.  The  greatest  artificial  cold  haa  been  produced  bj  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  highly  volatile  liquids.  By  the  vaporization  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  ether  in  the  vaeunm  of  an  air  pump,  Faraday  reach- 
ed 166°  below  zero,  while,  by  mixing  liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen 
with  bisnlphide.  of  carbon  in  a  vacuum,  M.  Nattbbek  produced 
the  lowest  recorded  temperature,  230°  below  zero. 

30a  Molitnta  in  the  Air.— The  air  alwaya  contains  moisture, 
the  amount  of  which  varies  with  the  temperature.  The  power 
of  the  lur  to  absorb  moisture  is  called  its  capacity  Jot  abaorption, 
Wben  it  contuns  as  mnch  as  it  is  capable  of  holding  at  a  given 
temperature,  it  is  said  to  be  taturated,  and  auy  lowering  of  the 
temperature  condenses  it  in  the  form  of  clouds,  mist,  fogs,  dew,  &c. 
Thedegreeof  temperature  at  which  the  mois-  ^^^  ..- 

ture  is  coDdensed  is  called  the  deio  point. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  air  haa  to  fall  but 
a  few  degrees  before  moisture  is  deposited, 
the  dew  point  is  said  to  be  hlgk^  and  there 
is  much  moisture  in  the  air ;  while,  if  the 
temperature  must  fall  far,  the  dew  point  is 
low,  and  the  axt  contains  less  moisture.  Jt 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that,  by  finding  these 
two  points  of  temperature,  one  can  easily 
obtain  the  amount  of  atmospheric  humidity. 

301.  HTgrometsta  are  instruments  for 
measuring  atmospheric  moisture.  The  one 
most  generally  used  is  the  wet  iuHt  hygrom- 
eter, Rg.  119,  and  consists  of  two  thermom- 
eters, one  of  which  shows  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air.  The  bulb  of  the  other  is 
covered  with  mnslin,  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly moist  by  a  string  leading  from  it  to 
a  reservoir  of  water  below.  Evaporation 
takes  place  from  the  moistened  bnlb  at  a 
rate  which  depends  upon  the  dryness  of  the    Wet  Bulb  Hygrometer. 

vfaom  have  the  loneM  decreet  of  cold  been  tbuodl  300,  Upon  what  does  tbn 
unonnt  of  molunre  In  the  air  depend )  WLst  li  the  effect  of  loverlng  lie  Uiapcre- 
turel  WhUta  the  daw  point  1  MBsnlngof  high  and  luwdewpolntsl  SOI  What 
ue  bTgrometera  t    Siplola  the  principle  of  the  wet  balb  hjgroDieler.    £02.  Of 
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air ;  and  by  tlie  coldnesa  thus  produced  the  mercary  ia  the  tbe^ 
inomet«r  is  correspoDdioglj  depressed.    By  comparing  the  differ- 
CDce  between  the  two  thermomBt«ra  at  anytime,  and  referring  to  a 
table,  the  qnanUty  of  motstare  in  the  atmosphere  ia  aaoertained. 
P^  ijg^  302.  Dauiaira  Hygrometer,  Fig.  120,  is 

a  beantifol  inatniment  for  determining  the 
dew  point,  constmcted  on  the  principle  of 
the  crjophomB.     The  long  limb  enda  in  a 
glass  bulb  h  half  filled  with  ether,  into 
which  dips  a  small  thermometer.    The  bolb 
a  on  the  short  limb  is  empty  and  covered 
with  muslin.    The  temperature  of  the  air 
,   la  shown  by  another  thermometer,  e,  affiled 
}  to  the  stand  of  the  instrmnent.     When  an 
observatiuo  is  to  be  made,  a  little  ether  is 
poured  upon  the  moslin,  and,  as  it  evapo- 
rates, the  temperatore  of  the  other  bolb  be- 
—  comes  reduced.    When  it  is  suffiwently  cold 

to  condense  the  moistnre  of  the  air,  it  will 
be  covered  with  dew.  The  thermometer  in  the  tube  b  shows  at 
what  temperatare  this  deposition  takes  place,  and  of  course  gives 
the  dew  point.  This  iustniment  is  more  accurate  than  the  former. 
The  amoont  of  moistnre  in  the  air  of  our  artifidally  heated  rooms 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  health,  and  the  hygrometer  is 
very  vsloable  in  enabling  us  to  determiae  it 

303.  Volume  and  Deniity  of  Vapor.— Equal  bulks  of  different 
liquids  generate  nneqnal  volumes  of  vapor.  Water  yields  a  larger 
amonnt  than  any  other  liquid.  While  a  cnbic  inch  of  water  gives 
1,694  inches  of  vapor,  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol  yields  828,  ona  of 
ether  298,  and  of  oil  of  turpentine  198,  But  the  less  the  volume 
of  vapor,  of  course  the  greater  its  density.  While  40.6  cubic 
inches  of  turpentine  vapor  weigh  68  grdns,  the  same  bulk  of  ether 
weighs  87,  of  alcohol  23,  and  of  watery  vapor  but  9  grwns.  The 
density  of  vapor  is  increased,  either  by  cold  or  pressure.  The  point 
at  which  its  temperatore  cannot  be  further  lowered  without  re- 
turning to  the  liquid  atate,  is  called  its  imnrtmum  demity. 

304.  Its  EUastlo  Fofdb. — All  vapors  are  elastic,  and  have  a 

DiNiiLL's  b^gmmster )  303.  How  mach  vapor  ti  prodaced  by  ft  aaMe  Ineb  at 
wal«rt  OfiUcohot)  Elbarl  Ollor  tarpeatiDe?  How  do  (heir  dmsltkiii  com- 
pant    Wtiat  1»  the  niiiilriiiiin  daiialty  of  ¥»pnrl    SOt,  Wliit  la  Uw  elHtio  lOnw  of 
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tendency  to  difihse  themselves  through  space,  exerting  more  or 
less  force  against  anj  obstacle  that  resists  their  expansion.  This 
expansive  force  of  vapors  is  called  their  elastic  farce  or  ten»ion. 
In  the  barometer,  a  column  of  mercury  80  inches  high  is  driven 
into  the  tube  bj  the  pressure  of  the  air  (663).  It,  therefore,  re- 
quires a  force  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  press  the  mercury  all 
out  of  the  tube.  If  a  little  water  be  introduced  under  the  bottom 
of  such  a  tube,  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  and  in  the 
vacuum  above  exhales  into  vapor  with  a  suffident  force  to  press 
the  mercury  down  below  its  former  level.  But  tlie  amount  of  this 
elastic  force  depends  upon  the  temperature.  At  86°  below  freezing, 
although  the  water  is  changed  to  ice,  it  still  gives  off  a  vapor  of 
force  sufficient  to  depress  the  mercury  ^  of  ati  inch ;  at  86°  it 
sinks  it  I  of  an  inch ;  at  80°,  1  inch ;  at  17^°,  15  inches ;  and  at 
212°  the  mercury  is  pressed  entirely  out  of  the  tube,  proving  that 
the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  at  212°  or  boiling  point  equals  the 
atmospherio  pressure.  Different  vapors  have 
different  degrees  of  elastic  force.  At  80°  the 
vapor  of  alcohol  depresses  the  column^  inches, 
and  that  of  ether  20  inches, 

306.  As  the  temperature  rises  above  212°, 
the  elastic  force  increases,  and  the  boiling  point 
becomes  higher  and  higher,  as  is  proved  by 
an  apparatus  caUed  '  Marcef  s  Digester,'  Fig. 
121.  This  consists,  of  a  small  globe  of  iron  or 
brass,  with  three  apertures,  through  one  of 
which  a  thermometer  is  passed,  air  tight; 
through  the  second,  a  l(mg  glass  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel ;  while  the  third  is  furnished  with 
a  stopcock.  To  the  tube  is  attached  a  scale 
divided  into  inches.  Mercury  is  now  poured 
in,  sufficient  to  cover  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  globe  is  half 
filled  with  water,  in  which  the  thermometer  bulb  is  immersed. 
Upon  a|>plying  heat  with  the  stopeoch  open,  the  water  boils  at 
212°,  and  the  steam  is  driven  out  against  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere. But  if  the  stopcock  be  dosed,  the  temperature  begins 
to  rise ;  the  steam  being  confined,  its  tension  increases,  and  the 

vapor  r    How  may  it  be  aecertained  f    306.  What  aro  the  parts  of  Maroet*8  appa. 
TatuB  9    What  takes  plaoe  when  heat  la  applied  with  the  stopcock  open  f    With  it 
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niercnrj  begins  to  b«  pressed  up  the  tnbe.  At  349.6°  the  mer- 
cnrj  will  have  been  driven  ap  SO  inchea,  and  the  pceBsure  is  equal 
to  an  additional  atmosphere;  at  356.6°  itis  equal  to  10  atmoapheret, 
and  at  415.4°  it  is  equal  to  20, 

306.  8tMin.—It  19  well  known  that  the  eipansive  force  of  heat, 
acting  through  the  Tapor  of  water,  is  the  impelling  power  of  the 
Btcam  engine.  In  low-pressure  engines,  steam  is  used  &om  below 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  up  to  SO  or  30  Ihs.  per  square  ioch 
above  it,  while  high-pressure  engines  employ  ateam  of  70  or  SO 
lbs.  pressure  to  the  inch.  It  has  been  notioed  that  gasee  expand 
equally  by  equal  additions  of  heat,  the  proportion  being  about  ,^ 
part  of  their  volume  with  each  degree  of  temperature.  But  with 
steam  in  contact  with  water  and  constantly  generated,  it  b  not  the 
case.  With  equal  additions  of  heat,  the  expansion  is  more  rapiA 
at  high  temperatures  than  at  low  ones ;  hence  there  is  an  ecou' 
omy  of  force  in  osiug  high-pressure  steam.  Witti  low  pressure 
there  is  an  economy  of  heat  and  fuel,  but,  as  the  staam,  instead  of 
being  driven  out,  is  condensed  into  water,  the  necessary  apparatus 
renders  the  engine  complicated  and  cumbrous.  Steam  separated 
from  water  expands  uniformly  like  gases,  and  may  part  with  its 
additional  heat  without  being  condensed.  When  it  is  tbos  sepa- 
rated, and  receives  an  extra  charge  of  heat,  it  is  add  to  be  mper- 
■^ated.  At  high  temperatures,  it  is  used  to  carbonize  wood  and 
Flo  123.  disorganize  animal  matter,  which  it 

does,  by  reducing  the  flesh  to  a  fluid 
mass,  the  liones  l>eing  separated  in  a 
state  of  powder.    It  may  be  heated 
sufficiently  hot  to  melt  lead. 
,        307.  Distillation  oonusts  in  vapor- 
izing a  liquid  by  heat  in  one  vessel, 
and  condensing  it  by  cold  in  another. 
Fig.  132.     The  object  may  be  either 
to  separate  a  liquid  from  non-volatile 
substances  dissolved  ia  it,  as  la  distil- 
ling water,  to  purify  it  from  foreign 
ingredients,  or  to  separate  two  liquids  which  evaporate  at  differ- 
ent temperatures,  as  alcohol  and  water.    In  the  Utter  case,  tbe 

cloMtlt  306.  What  iteam  presBiirei  do  different  en^nei  emplo;)  Bon-lHhtgb- 
presHure  Blcam  economlcBl  t  WbnC  ire  tbe  ndTSDlagH  and  dltadvoiitBgan  of  low- 
Iironnrs  englnsi  I  What  1h  gnperltetted  stanm  t  'WIlBt  la  11  nssd  Ibr  t  30T.  Wlut 
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heat  is  carried  just  high  enough  to  vaporize  the  most  volatile 
liquid.  The  product  of  the  process  is  called  the  distillate.  When 
solids  are  vaporized,  the  process  is  termed  sublimation^  and  the 
condensed  vapor  a  aiiblimate, 

308.  Condensation  of  Oases. — When  a  gas  loses  heat  enough  to 
change  it  to  a  liquid  or  solid  state,  it  is  said  to  he  condensed.  The 
distinction  hetween  gases  and  vapors  was  formerly  supposed  to  he 
that  the  latter  are  condensible  into  liquids,  while  the  former  are  not. 
But  under  the  joint  effect  of  pressure  and  extreme  cold,  many 
gases  once  considered  permanent  have  been  reduced  to  liquids,  and 
some  even  to  the  solid  state.  Dr.  Faraday  effected  this  by  a  very 
simple  method.    He  placed  the  materials  from 

which  the  gas  was  to  be  generated  in  one  end  ^'**  ^^ 

of  a  glass  tube  bent  in  the  middle,  which  was 
then  hermetically  sealed.  Fig.  123.  The  ex- 
panding gas  confined  in  so  small  a  space  ex- 
erted a  tremendous  pressure,  the  force  of  which     _ 

,  ,  ,.         i.  -i.  .   X         T      •  J  •     ^1.         Condensation  Tube. 

condensed  a  portion  of  it  into  a  liquid  m  the 
other  end  of  the  tube,  which  was  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture 
to  facilitate  the  process.  By  this  method,  and  at  a  temperature  of 
- 166°,  he  succeeded  in  liquefying  carbonic  acid,  chlorine,  ammonia, 
and  several  other  gases.  More  recently  M.  Nattkekr,  of  Vienna, 
applied  a  cold  of  -  220°  and  a  pressure  of  3,000  atmospheres ;  but 
some  of  the  gases,  as  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
refused  to  liquefy,  even  under  this  tremendous  force.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  that,  under  the  proper  conditions  of  cold  and 
pressure,  all  gases  could  be  made  to  assume  the  liquid  or  the  solid 
state. 

309.  Radiant  Heat  is  a  branch  of  thermotics  usually  treated  in 
this  connection ;  but  it  is  a  mode  of  action  so  closely  linked  with 
light,  that  we  shall  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  its  nature  by  con- 
sidering them  together.  This  will  be  especially  proper,  as  a  chief 
purpose  in  treating  of  the  forces  is  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  their 
intimate  connections  and  correlations. 

te  dlBtlllation ?  Its  object?  What  ib  eiibllmation f  808.  What  was  tSe  former 
diBttnotion  between  vapors  and  gases  %  Does  It  fltUI  hold  ?  How  did  Dr.  Faraday 
effect  the  condensation  of  gases  I  How  far  has  M.  Nattbbbr  gone  with  theae 
experiments.    309.  Why  is  radiant  heat  deferred?    3ia  What  is  the  common 
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CHAPTER   V. 

LIGHT  — THE   RADIANT  FOROBS. 

§  I.  Movements  of  Light, 

310.  Ik  its  common,  restricted  meaniDg,  light  is  that  agent 
which,  acting  on  the  eje,  produces  vision,  and  the  general  laws 
of  its  movement  belong  to  optics.  But  science  has  shown  that 
the  solar  ray,  instead  of  being  simple,  is  a  sheaf  of  diverse  forces 
which  produce  the  most  extensive  and  varied  changes,  physical 
and  chemical,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  effects,  though 
of  different  kinds  and  differently  named,  are  all  due  to  one  mode 
of  action ;  they  have  a  common  explanation,  and  henca  require  to 
be  considered  together.  Light  is  called  a  radiant  force,  because 
it  moves  in  rays  ;  other  forces,  moving  in  the  same  manner,  are 
also  called  radiants  or  radiations, 

311.  Deozvase  of  Intensity.— Light  moves  in  straight  lines,  and 
in  all  directions  from  the  point  of  emission.    As  it  radiates  away, 

it  diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  emission ;  that  is,  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  the  light  will  be  four  times 
less  intense  than  at  one  foot ;  at  three  feet  it  has 
but  one  ninth  the  intensity,  as  shown  in  Pig.  124, 
%  where  the  upper  figures  represent  the  distances, 

DecreaeinginteoBity.  &nd  the  lower  ones  the  corresponding  intensities. 

It  has  been  proved  in  various  ways  that  this  force 

moves  through  space  with  the  velocity  of  192,000  miles  per  second* 

312.  How  light  is  Received.>-When  it  fails  upon  bodies,  it  is 
either  thrown  back  from  them  (reftected)^  extinguished  by  them 
(absorbed)^  or  passed  through  them  (transmitted).  Those  which 
transmit  it,  as  air  and  water,  are  termed  transparent ;  those  which 
admit  it  only  partially,  as  rough  glass,  or  oiled  paper,  are  called 
tflranMken%  while  those  which  refuse  to  transmit  it  are  siud  to  be 
opaque.    We  can  see  objects  through  a  transparent  substance,  but 
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notion  of  light  1  How  is  it  regarded  by  Scienoe  f  To  what  are  the  effects  due  f 
What  are  radiant  forces f  311.  At  what  rate  does  light  diminish  in  intensity? 
What  is  its  velocity  f    812.  How  do  bodies  reoeiye  light  f    What  is  traosparenoy  I 
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Fio.  12& 


Beflection  of  Light 


onlj  light  through  a  translucent  one.  The  body  traversed  by  light 
is  called  a  medium.  No  medium  is  perfectly  transparent ;  even 
the  purest  air  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  light  in  its  passage  through 
it.  Nor  are  any  substances  absolutely  opaque ;  even  gold  in  thin 
films  transmits  a  greenish  light. 

313.  ReflectioiL — When  a  ray  of  light  strikes  perpendicularly, 
or  at  right  angles  upon  a  polished  surface, 
as  at  a  ^,Fig.  125,  it  is  thrown  back  in  ex- 
actly the  same  line;  but  if  it  fall  ob-* 
liquely,  it  is  reflected  obliquely,  as  is  shown 
by  the  arrows.  The  angle  of  rebound  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  striking,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

314.  Refiactioii. — ^When  light  passes  fW)m  one  medium  to  an- 
other of  a  different  density,  as  from  air  to  water,  it  is  liable  to  be 
turned  out  of  its  straight  direction.  If  its  course  be 
perpendicular,  aaah,  Fig.  126,  it  will  not  be  divert- 
ed ;  but  if  it  fall  obliquely,  as  at  e  d,  it  will  be  re- 
fraetedy  and  proceed  to  e.  If  the  refracting  me- 
dium have  parallel  surfaces,  the  ray  on  leaving  it  is 
again  bent  back  to  its  ori^al  course,  as  is  seen  in 
the  figure.  For  this  reason,  common  window  panes, 
which  consist  of  plates  of  glass  with  parallel  sur- 
faces, produce  no  distortion  in  the  appearance  of 
objects  seen  through  them.  If  we  partly  immerse  a  stick  in  water, 
it  will  seem  bent  or  broken  at  the  point  of  entrance,  owing  to  the 
rays  from  the  immersed  portion  being  refracted  as  they  pass  from 
the  water  to  the  air.  The  refracting  power  varies  in  different 
substancies,  generally  increasing  with  their  density.  It,  therefore, 
forms  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  bodies,  and  is  fre- 
quently used  as  a  test  of  chemical  purity,  as  in  detecting  the  adul- 
teration of  essential  oOs,  when  other  modes  would  prove  insuffi- 
cient. 

316.  Tlie  Analysia  oi  Ught.— By  the  prism — a  triangular  piece 
of  glass,  or  other  transparent  substance — the  sheaf  of  rays  is  un- 


Befractfon. 


Tramlnoenoyf  Opacity 9  A  medium f  813.  By  what  law  is  light  reflected? 
514.  What  Is  reflraotion  9  What  causes  the  broken  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water  ? 
US.  How  is  light  affected  Ity  the  prism  9    What  is  the  spectrum?    What  is  the 
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bound,  and  spread  out  before  us.  A  beam  of  solar  light  pass- 
ing through  such  a  prism,  Fig.  127,  is  refracted  by  it,  and  pro- 
duces an  oblong  colored  image 
called  the  solar  spectrum.  It  is 
usually  considered  to  comprise 
the  seven  colors  enumerated 
in  the  accompanying  diagram. 
White  light  is,  therefore,  held 
to  be  a  compound  consisting  of 
these  colored  lights,  which  are 
only  separated  by  the  prism. 
Each  color  has  its  own  peculiar  refrangibility,  or  degree  of  di- 
vergence from  the  original  source,  the  red  being  least  refracted, 
and  the  violet  most.  The  separation  of  the  colors  in  the  spectrum 
is  called  dispersion^  and  transparent  substances  differ  much  in  this 
power.  A  hollow  glass  prism  filled  with  oil  of  cassia  gives  a  spec- 
trum (1 ),  Fig.  128,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  that  produced  by 
flint  glass  (2). 

Fio.  128. 


Decomposition  of  Light. 


▲  BO  D     B     r         a  u 

1.  Spectram  fi-om  prism  of  oil  of  cassia.    2.  From  flint  glass. 

The  letters  correspond  to  certain  fine  dark  lines  which  cross  the  spec- 
trum and  serve  as  its  permanent  landmarks.  These  lines  are  hence 
more  separated  in  the  highly  dispersed  spectrum  (1)  than  in  (2.) 

316.  The  separate  colors  cannot  be  again  decomposed;  hence 
they  are  called  primary,  Newton,  who  first  decomposed  the  ray, 
assumed  that  there  are  seven ;  Brewster  holds  to  three  primaries — 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  the  remaining  colors  being  compounded  of 
these.  Herschel  says  any  three  colors  of  the  spectrum  may  be 
taken  as  primary,  and  all  the  others  compounded  from  them  by 
the  addition  of  white ;  while  Prof.  Badex  Powell  remarks,  *  The 
fact  is,  the  number  of  primary  rays  is  not  really  seven,  but  infinite.' 


separation  of  colors  in  tho  8i>ectrum  called  f  What  is  the  effect  of  the  ofl-of-oaasia 
prism  ?  316.  Why  are  the  colors  called  primary  f  What  waa  Nkwton'b  view  of 
the  constitution  of  the  spectrum  f  BBKW8TBB*sf  HBRSCHiL'st   Badxn  PowxLL^st 
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§  11.  The  Wme  Theory. 

317.  The  old  hypothesis  of  light  assumed  it  to  consist  of  moviog 
particles,  or  corpuscles,  shot  from  the  luminous  source,  which  pass 
through  transparent  hodies,  rebound  from  reflecting  surfaces,  and 
entering  the  eye,  produce  vision  by  striking  against  the  optic  nerve. 
But  the  luminous  ray  produces  a  variety  of  effects — heat  and  chem- 
ical force  as  well  as  light,  with  various  kinds  and  gradations  of 
each,  and  the  foregoing  explanation  is  profoundly  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  these  complex  and  wonderful  phenomena.  Evidently 
there  is  but  one  principle  of  action  among  all  the  forces  of  the 
ray :  the  key  to  light  and  color  must  also  unlock  the  mystery  of  the 
thermal  and  chemical  radiations.  We  have  this  explanation  in  the 
VHVoe  theory  of  light. 

318.  Motion  of  SouimL — Sound  is  a  radiation ;  it  proceeds  rap- 
idly in  straight  lines  in  all  directions  from  the  point  of  emission ; 
is  reflected  and  refracted  according  to  the  same  laws  which  govern 
the  other  radiant  forces,  and  may  be  passed  through  lenses  and 
conveyed  to  focal  points  like  light.  But  sound  is  proved  to  be  a 
motion  of  waves  or  undulations  transmitted  through  the  air.  Here 
then  is  a  principle  of  nature  employed  to  produce  the  kinds  of  ef- 
fect with  which  we  are  dealing. 

319.  Wave  Motions^-With  these  we  are  all  familiar.  If 
one  extremity  of  a  long 

cord,  Fig.  129,  be  briskly  „  ^'^-  ^^• 

moved    up    and    down, 
wave-like  motions  pass 

rapidly  from  one  end  to  ^  .  ,  ..      ,    ^   ^ 

.^         ,,  -„  ,.  Undulation  of  a  CJord. 

the  other.  The  parti- 
cles which  compose  the  cord  do  not  advance;  they  only  move 
from  side  to  side ;  the  undulatory  motion  alone  flows  on.  If  we 
toss  a  stone  into  still  water,  waves  arise  at  the  point  of  disturbance, 
and  pursue  each  other  in  rapidly  extending  circles ;  there  is  no 
current ;  light  objects  are  not  drifted  forward ;  the  water  particles 
only  rise  and  fall  while  the  wave  progresses.    By  wave  length  is 

317.  What  is  the  old  hypotheBis  of  light  t  What  mast  a  true  theory  of  light 
explain  f  318.  How  does  sound  move  t  In  what  way  is  it  propagated  t  819.  What 
does  the  cord  illustrate  ?  What  is  it  that  goes  forward  ?  Describe  the  motion  of 
water  waves.    How  do  the  water  atoms  move  f   What  is  a  wave  length  f  320.  How 
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here  meant  the  distance  from  the  crest  of  one  wave  to  that  of  the 

next,  or  from  depression  to  depression,  as  from  a 
to  5,  Fig.  180,  or  from  e  to  d, 

320.  Sound  WaTes.~So  also  a  vibrating  so- 
norous body,  as  a  bell,  throws  the  aerial  particles 
WareLeiiwi"  ^^  agitation,  and  the  undulations  sent  through 
the  air  breaking  upon  the  nerves  of  hearing,  the 
effect  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  as  sound*  A  harp  string,  for  ex- 
ample, is  vibrated,  and  as  it  advances,  it  crowds  together  or  con- 
denses the  air  particles  before  it ;  as  it  retreats,  the  air  particles 
behind  it  separate  more  widely,  and  a  rarefeu^tion  occurs.  Ad- 
vancing again,  another  condensation  is  produced ;  and  again  re- 
treating, there  is  another  rarefaction.  A  condensation  and  a  rare- 
faction constitute  a  aaund  wave — ^its  length  being  the  distance  from 
the  centre  of  one  condensation  to  the  centre  of  the  next,  or  from 
the  centre  of  one  rare£ACtion  to  that  of  the  next.  These  pulses  are 
propagated  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  1,100  feet  per  second. 

321.  It  is  marvellous  how  slight  an  impulse  throws  a  vast 
amount  of  matter  into  tremulous  motion.  We  may  easily  hear 
the  song  of  a  little  bird  500  feet  above  us ;  but  before  that  note 
could  have  travelled  to  our  ears,  it  must  have  fiUed  with  wAve 
pulsations  a  sphere  of  air  1,000  feet  in  diameter,  or  have  thrown 
into  agitation  nearly  18  tons  of  atmospheric  gases.* 

322.  The  pitch  of  sound  depends  upon  frequency  of  vibrations. 
The  quicker  a  string  vibrates,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  pulses  fol- 
low each  other ;  the  shorter  will  be  the  wave,  and  the  higher  tho 
sound.  Hence,  the  violinist,  to  produce  a  higher  note^  shortens 
the  string  by  pressing  his  finger  upon  it.  Shrill  notes  are  caused 
by  rapid  vibrations,  while  the  low  notes  result  fi*om  those  which 
are  slower.  The  lowest  note  of  a  7-octave  piano  is  made  by  82 
vibrations  per  second ;  the  highest  by  7,680,  while  each  interme- 

*  QuBB  are  fired  in  the  Alps  to  Btart  avalancheB  by  the  concnsBion  of  the  air, 
and  it  Is  said  tliat  great  masses  of  snow  are  often  poised  with  such  perfect  eqnt- 
librlum  thai  the  sound  of  the  yoioe  alone  Is  sufficient  to  dislodge  them.  SpeaUng 
of  the  chi^jnois  hunters,  Roobrs  says  : 

^  From  rock  to  rock,  with  giant  bound, 
High  on  their  Iron  poles  they  pass ; 
Mute,  lest  the  air,  convulsed  witn  sound, 
Bend  from  above  a  ftrozen  masSi' 

is  sound  produced f  How  does  a  harp  string  aflbet  the  air?  What  is  a  sound 
wave  t  Its  length  f  Velocity  f  821.  What  is  said  of  the  power  of  a  little  bird  to 
agitate  the  air  I  822  Upon  what  does  pitch  depend  t   How  are  sharp  notes  caoaed  t 
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diate  note  has  its  fixed  number.    Intensity  or  loudness  of  tone  de- 
pends upon  the  intensity  with  which  the  air  is  struck  by  the  vi- 
brating body,  or  the  amplitude  of  the  excur- 
sions of  the  vibrating  particles.    A  string  Fio.  I8i. 
that  swings  from  atob,  Fig.  181,  will  pro-          ^--^*""^" — --^^ 
duce  a  loader  sound  than  if  vibrating  no  jf^"' 


l£k 


farther  than  e,  though  the  pitch  will  be  in      g^^^^  of  vibraUon. 
both  oases  the  same. 

323.  Ether.— Now  the  radiant  forces  are  believed  to  be  all 
propagated  by  undulatory  motions ;  but  motions  in  what  ?  Sound 
has  its  medium — ^the  air ;  and  the  sound  rays  cannot  cross  a  vac- 
uum, as  there  is  nothing  to  convey  them.  But  heat,  light,  and  the 
chemical  force  dart  through  the  most  perfect  vacuum  we  can  pro- 
duce, and  traverse  in  all  directions  the  interstellar  spaces.  There 
must  be  something  throughout  these  spaces  to  transmit  the  mo- 
tion. The  wave  theory  of  light  assumes  the  existence  of  a  univer- 
sal etTier — an  infinitely  rare  and  elastic  medium  which  is  diffused 
through  nature,  pervading  even  the  most  solid  bodies.  It  con- 
nects atom  with  atom  and  star  with  star.  Through  this  universal 
medium — ^the  dynamic  bond  of  nature^waves  are  sent  with  a  velo- 
city far  exceeding  those  of  sound. 

324.  It  is  objected  to  this  idea  of  ether  that  it  is  a  pure  crea- 
tion of  fancy,  like  caloric  and  phlogiston  (579).  It  is  urged  that 
as  we  know  the  forces  only  as  manifested  in  matter,  and  as  a 
perfect  vacuimi  has  never  been  produced,  it  is  better  to  assume 
that  some  form  of  actual  matter  is  universal,  and  that  the  wave 
motions  take  place  in  that  But  it  is  after  all  very  much  a  ques- 
tion of  terms.  Both  views  assume  a  universal  medium  capable  of 
transmitting  undulatory  motions;  one  calls  it  material^  and  the 
other  ethereal.  Ether  is  not  held  to  be  j^r^,  but  only  the  medium 
for  representing  those  motions  by  which  force  is  transmitted. 
One  ether  suffices  for  all  the  forces,  and  thus  by  introducing  the 
idea  of  unity  in  their  modes  of  action,  we  are  prepared  to  com- 
prehend their  mutual  relations.  While  the  theory  of  ether  may 
be  objected  to  on  some  grounds,  yet  it  is  a  vast  advance  on  former 

What  is  Bald  of  the  piano  f  What  is  intensity  7  How  mnstrated  t  823.  What  is 
believed  of  all  the  radiant  forces  ?  Why  is  there  probably  a  nniyersal*  medium  I 
Describe  the  ether.  Its  uses.  824.  What  objection  is  made  to  ether  f  What  has 
to  be  assumed  tt  any  rate  9  What  is  ether  held  to  be  f  What  Is  gained  by  the 
fioneeptiont    What  lias  an  eminent  authority  remarked,  and  why  t   826.  How  la 
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ideas,  and  so  combines  and  explains  a  mnltitnde  of  facts  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  that  an  eminent  authority  has 
remarked,  *  If  it  is  not  true,  it  deserves  to  be  I ' 

326.  Cause  of  Oolors.— According  to  this  view,  light  is  trans- 
mitted bj  ethereal  undulations  just  as  souiid  is  hj  those  of  the 
atmosphere ;  with  only  this  difference,  that  while  the  air  particles 
move  backward  and  forward  in  the  same  direction  as  the  advan- 
cing wave  (normal  vibrations),  the  ethereal  particles  move  across 
the  course  of  the  wave  (transverse  vibrations).  Thus  the  spec- 
trum is  to  the  eye  what  the  gamut  is  to  the  ear.  As  the  pitch  of 
sound  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  air  wave,  so  the  color  of 
light  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  ethereal  wave ;  and  as  loud- 
ness of  sound  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  swing  of  air  parti- 
cles, so  the  brightness  or  intensity  of  color  results  from  the  extent 
of  the  excursions  of  the  ethereal  particles. 

326.  By  several  refined  methods  which  cannot  be  detailed 
bere,  the  lengths  of  the  ethereal  waves  upon  which  colors 
depend  have  been  rigorously  established.  The  motions  which 
produce  red  are  slower,  and  the  undulations  longer  than  those 
which  produce  violet  It  is  found  that  39,000  waves  of  red  light 
would  me&sure  an  inch,  while  57,600  waves  of  violet  light  would 
fill  the  same  space.  The  other  colors  are  intermediate,  their  num- 
ber of  waves  increasing  gradually  from  red  to  violet.  As  light 
moves  192,000  miles  per  second,  that  length  of  ray  streams  into 
the  eye  each  second.  If  this  distance  be  reduced  to  inches,  and 
the  product  be  multiplied  by  39,000,  we  shall  have  the  number  of 
waves  which  beat  against  the  retina  each  second,  when  we  look 
upon  a  red  color.  If  the  same  product  is  multipled  by  57,500,  we 
get  the  number  of  pulses  per  second  which  strike  the  retina  when 
looking  upon  a  violet  color.  If  a  single  second  of  time  be  divided 
into  a  million  of  equal  parts,  a  wave  of  violet  light  trembles  or 
pulsates  in  that  incredibly  short  interval,  727,000,000  times  I  If 
these  results  seem  incredible,  we  should  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  the  resources  of  the  Infinite.  In  treating  of  atoms 
we  saw  the  minuteness  of  the  scale  upon  which  nature  divides  her 
spaces,  and  here  we  have  her  corresponding  infinitesimal'  scale  of 
time  and  force. 

the  motion  of  light  explained  f  Difference  between  light  and  sound  motionB  ?  To 
what  is  the  epectrnm  compared  f  Upon  what  do  color  and  brightnees  depend  9 
826.  What  are  the  lengths  of  the  red  and  violet  waves  t    What  is  the  velocity  of 
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327.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  vibrations  and 
nudalations ;  the  former  take  place  among  the  atoms  in  all  kinds 
of  matter,  the  latter  only  in  the  transmitting  mediam.  In  the 
case  of  sound,  the  vibrations  of  a  sonorous  body  produce  undula- 
tions in  the  air,  which,  when  falling  upon  other  bodies,  may  set 
them  also  to  vibrating.  So  the  vibration  of  atoms  in  a  flame, 
produces  undulations  in  the  ether ;  these  are  transmitted  to  the 
nerve  of  vision,  and,  breaking  against  it,  throw  its  atoms  into  the 
vibrations  which  produce  sight. 

328.  The  nerves  of  hearing  can  be  acted  upon  only  by  a  cer- 
tain range  of  air  pulsations.  There  are  air  waves  which  fall  upon 
the  ear  in  regular  recurrence,  but  exert  no  sensation ;  they  are 
either  too  slow  or  too  fast.  It  is  probable  that  the  hearing  organs 
of  different  animals  have  still  different  ranges  of  sensibility,  per- 
ceiving sounds  which  are  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  human  ear. 
Just  80  with  the  ethereal  undulations ;  the  nerve  of  the  eye  is 
adapted  to  a  certain  range  of  pulsations,  and  waves  too  slow  or 
too  rapid  do  not  awaken  the  sensation  of  light. 

329.  The  colored  spectrum,  Fig.  127,  embraces  the  range  of 
ethereal  undulations  which  produce  luminous  effects:  below  it 
are  waves  too  slow  to  act  upon  the  eye,  while  above  it  they  are 
pitched  too  high.  We  shall  soon  refer  to  still  more  remarkable 
analogies  between  sound  and  light.  But  it  is  really  no  more  ex- 
traordinary that  myriads  of  ethereal  waves  beating  incessantly 
upon  the  retina,  should  awaken  the  sensation  of  vision,  than  that  a 
storm  of  air  waves  pouring  upon  the  ear,  perhaps  from  a  hundred 
instruments  at  once,  should  give  us  the  experience  of  music. 
Nature  produces  the  most  varied  results  by  the  simplest  means ; 
conveying  to  us  harmony  and  beauty — the  anthem  and  the  land- 
scape by  the  same  method. 

§  III.  Thermal  Badiaiiona. 

330.  Heat  is  associated  with  light ;  it  moves  with  the  same 
remarkable  velocity ;  is  weakened  by  diffusion  at  the  same  rate, 
and  is  reflected,  absorbed,  transmitted,  and  refracted  by  various 

light  f  How  many  inches  i)er  second  t  How  many  red  waves  enter  the  eye 
each  second  f  Of  violet  I  327.  What  is  the  dietinotion  between  vibrations  and 
undulations?  928.  What  is  said  of  the  range  of  audible  sensation  t  829.  Is  the 
eye  sensitive  to  all  ethereal  waves  ?  What  is  said  of  the  unity  of  nature^s  methoda  t 
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bodies  ia  acooTdanoe  with  the  same  laws  as  light.     When  llmji 
moving,  it.  is  called  radiant  beat 

331.  Lomliioaa  and  Obooiin  Heat. — Radiant  heat  ia  of  two 
kinds ;  tLet  which  accompaniea  light  is  called  luminout  beat ;  that 
which  ia  emitted  from  dark  bodies,  as  a  stove  below  reduogs,  is 
termed  ii&Kura  heat.  Tbatdark 
radiations  of  heat  obe;'  the 
same  laws  of  motion  as  light, 
may  be  proved  bj  placing  a 
1  iron  ball,  e,  fig.  132, 
opposite   the    thermo-electric 
pile  p,  the  conical  reflector  be- 
,  ing  turned  a,waj,  so  that  no  di- 
rect heat  can  reach  it  from  the 
ball.    A  bright  tin  screen,  n>  n, 
is  then  BO  placed  that  the  angle  made  bj  the  incident  heat  from 
the  ball  shall  be  the  same  as  that  reflected  from  the  (in  snr&ce 
which  strikes  the  pile.    The  moment  the  screen 
is  placed  in  poaitioD,  the  needle  of  the  galva- 
nometer starts,  showing  that  refleotioa  has  taken 

332.  Tlunaal  Spaobtan. — When  a  raj  of  light 
Is  decomposed  bj  the  prism,  it  ia  found  that  the 
heat  is  refrwited  like  light,  and  is  distributed 
throngh  the  colon,  bnt  the  refrangibilit;  ia  lower, 
and  dark  heat  is  tiberefore  fonnd  below  the  red 
Tay.  The  thermal  epectrnm  was  first  traced  bj 
Sir  John  Ebbsohbl,  and  found  to  have  the  out- 
line represented  in  Fig,  188,  ita  lower  part  bd&g 
cnrionalj  diacontinnoaa. 

333.  How  Radiation  takat  plao*.— Ve  can 
Thennai  Bpeotnun.  "^"^  explain  thermal  radiation  in  harmony  with 

the  later  views  of  the  nature  of  this  force.  As 
heat  oonalsts  in  the  Tibration  of  the  particles  of  common  matter, 
thia  notion  is  oommnnicated  to  the  ether  in  which  the^  are  im- 
mersed, and  propagated  throngh  It  exactly  In  the  manner  of  light. 
The  ethereal  pulsations,  striking  against  other  substances.  Increase 

tSa  Wbul  are  tbs  uslogle*  of  Ihs  motion  of  hut  and  ITehtt    What  ta  radlanl 
ttaUl   asz.  Wbat  la  tb*  Ibermal  apHtnunl    tSS.  How  h  lbs  ndtoUoa  «  beat 
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the  vibration  of  tb^  perticlea,  and  thni  heat  them.  As  a  bodj 
coola,  it  loses  atomic  motion— the  ether  tranemita  thia  motion,  and 
other  bodies  acquiring  it  are  therebj  warmod. 

334.  EKohangei  al  Haat. — Ail  bodies,  though  at  a  hundred  de- 
grees below  (oro,  oontun  some  heat ;  that  is,  their  atoms  are  ail 
in  vibration,  though  at  varjiog  rates.  This  motion  meet  be  com- 
monicated  to  the  ether,  so  that  all  bodies  radiate  heat  at  all  times, 
and  are  benoe  constantly  exchanging  it  with  each  other.  If  a  can- 
non ball  at  1000°  be  plac«d  beside  another  at  100°,  it  narts  with 
its  own  motion  r^idly  to  the  other,  as  illustrated  b;  the  radiant 
Fia.IM. 


linea.  Fig.  184.  Bat  the  ball  at  100°  also  radiates  Its  motion, 
though  more  slowly,  thus  retoming  a  portion  to  the  hotter  ball ;  and 
if  a  ball  of  ioe  were  added, 
the  same  thing  wonld  take 
place,  only  in  a  feebler  de- 
gree. If  a  body  recdvee 
motion  &ster  tfaan  it  com- 
monicatea  it,  its  tempera- 
tare  risee ;  if  the  reverse, 
it  cools,  and  if  the  ei- 
ohanges  are  eqnal,  there  is 
equilibrium,  or  a  nniform 
temperature.  Hence,  other 
things  being  eqoal,  the  rate  ' 
of  radiation  depends  npon 
temperature. 

33ft.    Inflnanoe   rf   the  BadkUon  from  I-ilU'.  Cub,.  " 

Bmr&oe.— But  thermal  ra- 
diation is  also  influenced  by  surface.    In  Fig.  IS5,  o  represents  a 

explained  r  Wlist  )•  the  psrt  played  by  the  ether  I  334.  Wh;  miut  bodies  eon- 
ituilly  •rchaDKB  he&tf  What  doci  tig.  134  UlaslrtteT  What  la  the  couh  of 
•ViUlbllnist    S3fi.  How  do  mtfacei  InflueBce  ndlsllonr    What  mrs  Iha  but 
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onbical  vessel  of  pewter  with  one  of  its  sides  coated  with  a  layer  of 
gold,  a  second  with  silver,  a  third  with  copper,  and  a  fourth  with 
varnish.  The  vessel  is  then  filled  with  hot  water,  and  placed  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  thermo-electric  pile  p.  When  the  hot  gold 
surface  is  turned  to  the  pile,  scarcely  a  trace  of  effect  is  observed, 
and  so  with  the  copper  and  silver ;  but  when  the  varnished  sur- 
face is  brought  round,  a  stream  of  heat  strikes  the  pile,  and  the 
needle  is  driven  round  against  its  stops.  The  condition  of  the  sur- 
face also  influences  radiation — rough,  uneven  surfaces  being  more 
active  than  bright  polished  ones ;  hence,  if  the  metal  is  covered 
with  woollen  or  velvet,  its  radiant  power  is  increased.  Bright 
metallic  vessels,  therefore,  retain  the  heat  much  longer  than  those 
which  are  tarnished. 

336.  Absorption. — Good  radiators  are  good  absorbers  of  heat; 
that  is,  the  surfaces  which  can  easily  conmiunicate  motion  to  the 
ether  are  equally  capable  of  accepting  it  from  the  ether.  On  the 
contrary,  a  bad  radiator,  as  a  bright  metallic  surface,  is  a  bad 
absorber,  and  therefore  a  good  reflector.  Hence,  the  thinnest 
metallic  film  upon  a  surface  powerfully  protects  it  from  the  action 
of  radiant  heat. 

337.  As  bodies  differ  widely  in  their  atomic  condition,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  all  act  alike  upon  the  ether ;  some 
will  communicate  more  motion  than  others.  This  explains  the  dif- 
ferent radiating  and  absorbing  action  of  bodies.  Atoms  vibrating 
singly  cannot  impress  as  much  motion  upon  the  xsther  as  vibrating 
groups,  or  systems  of  atoms.  The  atoms  of  tbe  elements — gold, 
silver,  copper — ^vibrate  singly,  and  disturb  the  ether  but  slightly ; 
while  those  of  varnish,  flannel,  or  velvet  oscillate  in  masses,  and 
transmit  an  increased  amount  of  motion. 

338.  Influence  of  Color. — ^According  to  Melloni,  color  exerts 
no  influence  upon  the  radiant  power  of  surfaces ;  white,  black, 
and  red  radiating  alike,  so  that  as  regards  the  loss  of  heat  from  this 
source,  the  color  of  our  clothes  is  of  no  importance.  On  the  con- 
trary, color  powerfully  influences  the  absorption  of  luminotis  heat. 
Dr.  Fbankun  spread  differently  colored  pieces  of  cloth  upon  the 
snow  in  the  sunshine.  The  black  sunk  farthest,  that  is,  melted 
most  snow,  and,  of  course,  received  most  heat.    The  blue  piece 

radiators t  The  purest!  836.  How  are  radiation  and  absorption  related? 
837.  What  are  we  to  expect  from  the  atomic  peculiarities  of  bodies?  What  kinds 
of  atoms  affect  the  ether  least?    What  most?    838.  How  does  color  affect  rad'a* 
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snnk  to  a  less  depth,  the  brown  still  less,  and  the  white  hardly  at 
all.  Hence  by  scattering  soot  over  snow  its  melting  may  be 
hastened.  Darkening  a  soil  in  color,  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to 
moving  it  farther  south,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  black  clothes 
absorb  most  solar  heat. 

339.  Dew. — ^When  the  radiation  of  bodies  is  not  compensated, 
their  motion  is  gradually  spent  npon  the  ether,  and  their  temper- 
ature sinks.  Such  is  the  case  with  objects  exposed  to  the  sky  on 
clear  nights.  If  good  radiators,  they  rapidly  lose  heat,  and,  cool- 
ing below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  at  length  begin  to  condense 
its  moisture  upon  their  surfaces :  this  is  d.ew.  The  best  radiators, 
as  grass,  leaves  of  trees,  and  porous  soils,  receive  the  most  dew, 
while  poor  radiators,  as  smooth  stones,  and  hard  compact  soils, 
remain  almost  dry.  Olouds  radiate  back  the  heat  received  from  the 
earth,  so  that  cloudy  nights  are  warm  and  dewless.  If  the  tempera- 
ture sinks  lower  than  82^,  the  moisture  is  frozen,  and  becomes  frost. 

340.  Transmission  and  Destruction  of  Waves. — ^An  opaque 
body  destroys  the  luminous  waves  which  fall  npon  it,  while  a 
transparent  one  permits  them  to  glide  through  between  the  atoms 
without  interference.  But  there  are  bodies  which  destroy  some 
of  the  waves  and  allow  others  to  pass.  If  a  piece  of  red  glass  be 
placed  between  the  prism  and  the  spectrum,  it  stops  the  blue  rays  and 
transmits  only  the  red,  that  is,  it  cuts  down  the  more  minute  waves, 
and  gives  passage  only  to  the  larger.  If  blue  glass  be  used,  there 
is  a  reverse  effect,  the  red  waves  being  extinguished,  and  the  blue 
alone  transmitted.  Both  glasses  are  transparent,  yet  if  placed 
together  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  they  are  as  opaque  as  a  plate  of 
iron ;  each  destroying  what  the  other  transmits.  If  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash  be  used  in  the  same  way,  it  destroys  the 
central  waves  of  the  spectrum,  leaving  the  colors  of  the  extremi- 
ties with  a  jet-black  space  between. 

341.  Diathermancy.— This  is  also  the  case  with  the  heat  rays ; 
they  are  of  different  kinds,  like  the  colors  of  light,  and  are  arrested 
and  transmitted  differently  by  different  substances.  Bodies  which 
transmit  heat  freely  are  called  dtatTiermie  ;  those  which  arrest  it, 
aihermie.    Bock  salt  (common  salt  in  blocks)  is  the  most  perfect 

tion  f  Absorption  f  330.  How  doea  dew  depend  ax>on  radiation  f  340.  What  is 
the  effect  of  red  glass  upon  the  decomposed  waves  t  Of  blue  f  Of  both  t  Of 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash?  341.  What  are  diathermic  bodies  f  Ather- 
mlc  f    What  are  the  properties  of  rock  salt  t    What  has  It  been  termed  f  What  is 
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Fio.  136. 


Fio.  187. 


Rock  Salt 
7io.  188. 


diathermio  body,  allowing  all  the  heat  rajs — ^those  from  the  sun 

and  the  hand  to  pass  through  with 
equal  freedom.  What  glass  is  to 
light,  a  plate  of  rock  salt  is  to  heat, 
and  it  has  hence  been  aptly  termed 
<  the  glass  of  heat'  This  substance 
is  therefore  adapted  to  make  prisms 
and  lenses  for  the  concentration  and 
dispersion  of  dark  heat. .  If  a  heated 
gum  interceptiii«,  and  Rock  Salt    ball  be  placed  between  a  plate  of 

tranamlttlDg Heat.  ,  ,  .        ,       ,.    J^.      ^«^ 

glass  and  one  of  rook  salt,  Fig.  136, 
and  bits  of  phosphorus  be  laid  upon  stands  beyond,  though  the 

salt  be  many  times  thicker  than  the  glass,  the 
dark  heat  passes  freely  through  it,  igniting  the 
phosphorus,  while  it  is  quite  arrested  by  the 
glass.  In  the  same  way  a  thin  film  of  water 
will  absorb  the  obscure  heat,  while  liquid  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  will  transmit  it.  The  relations 
of  different  substances  to  the  radiants  are  repre- 
sented in  the  figures.  The  dotted  arrows  represent 
light ;  the  broken  arrows,  luminous  heat,  and  the 
whole,  or  dark  arrows,  dark  heat.  If  the  plate 
of  salt  be  smoked,  it  becomes  opaque  to  light, 
but  the  heat  still  passes,  while  plates  of  trans- 
parent alum  are  opaque  to  obscure  heat,  and 
almost  impervious  to  luminous  heat 

342.  Sifting  the  Rays.— We  have  said  that 
the  sunbeam  is  a  bundle  of  heterogenous  radia- 
tions, and  that  the  prism  spreads  them  out  into 
a  spectrum,  thermal  at  one  end,  chemical  at  the 
other,  and  luminous  in  the  centre.  The  same 
thing  holds  true  of  all  sources  of  heat,  luminous 
and  obscure — they  emit  rays  of  different  quali- 
ties. When  the  mixed  rays  from  any  source  are 
passed  through  a  plate,  a  certain  portion  of  them 
is  stopped,  and  another  portion  transmitted. 
Alum.  But  if  the  rays  which  have  passed  are  made  to 

it  fitted  forf  What  is  shown  by  Fig.  136  f  How  is  rock  salt  related  to  the  three 
radiations  f  Smoked  salt  f  Glass  ?  Alum  f  842.  When  mixed  rajs  pass  through 
a  substance,  what  is  the  efTect  f    How  are  they  treated  by  a  second  similar  plate  t 


Rook  Salt  Smoked. 
Fio.  130. 
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fall  upon  a  aeoond  similar  plate,  a  mach  larger  proportion  will  be 
traiiBmitted  than  went  tlirough  the  first.  The  first  plate  tifted 
the  ray,  and  the  purified  beam  is  better  fitted  to  penetrate  another 
umilar  plate.  Tor  example,  a  plate  of  alum  stopped  91  per  cent. 
of  the  heat  ra^s,  transmitting  bnt  9 ;  while  a  second  alum  plate 
transmitted  90  per  cent,  of  the  ained  tb,j&,  stopping  but  10. 

343.  This  principle  ezpluns  the  fact  that  glass  readily  trans- 
mits solar  heat,  while  it  stops  the  heat  from  a  red-hot  cannon  ball 
in  large  quantities.  The  ra;s  of  the  sun  in  coming  through  the 
atmosphere  are  strained  of  the  rays  which  would  be  stopped  by 
glass,  so  that  the  altered  beam  passes  our  windows  without  loaa. 

344.  Abaoiptioii  of  HeatbyQ«aeB.— Some  new  and  highly  in- 
teresting results  have  been  lately  arrived  at  by  Prof.  Tyndi.ll  on 
the  relations  of  radiant  heat  to  gases.  The  instnunent  he  em- 
ployed consisted  of  a  hollow  tin  cylinder,  A  B,  Fig.  141,  four  feet 


."b  Appmntui  lot  Ouooiu  Ataoiptton. 


long  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  closed  bj  caps  contain* 
iug  plates  of  the  purest  rock  salt,  which  are  screwed  air  tight 
npon  its  ends.  The  upper  stopcock,  0,  connects  the  cylinder  with 
an  air  pump  by  which  it  may  be  exhausted,  and  throngh  the  lower 
stopcock,  0',  air  or  any  other  gas  may  be  admitted.  The  bent 
tube,  U,  contains  fragments  of  pamice  stone,  moistened  with 
oaastio  potash,  to  absorb  carbonio  acid  from  the  entering  air ;  and 

'Hott  do  th«  two  alum  plAtea  behave  tcj«Rnl  b^ 
pau  throqjhfflHu,  whilfl  Uiat  f>om  ft  hat  ball  li 
TmiLL's  Initrument  for  lavsiUgatlpg  Ibe 
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XT'  contains  pieces  moistened  with  snlphnric  acid,  to  absorb  wa- 
tery vapor.  At  one  end  of  the  cylinder  is  placed  the  thermo- 
electric pile,  with  wires  leading  to  the  galvanometer,  and  at  the 
other  a  cube,  0,  filled  with  hot  water ;  while  a  tin  screen,  T,  cats 
off  and  admits  the  rays. 

346.  Pure  Air  Diathermic. — ^If  the  cylinder  be  exhausted,  and 
the  screen  withdrawn,  heat  enters,  and  traversing  the  vacuum, 
falls  upon  the  pile  without  any  loss ;  none  of  it  is  absorbed  on  the 
way.  If  now  the  cock  C  be  turned,  and  purified  air  be  allowed  to 
enter  and  fill  the  cylinder,  there  is  no  motion  of  the  needle ;  the 
air  arrests  none  of  the  heat.  *  Its  atoms  are  apparently  incompe- 
tent to  shatter  a  single  calorific  wave :  it  is  a  practical  vacnmn  as 
regards  the  rays  of  heat'  By  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  far 
more  delicate,  and  after  thousands  of  experiments,  Prof.  Tyndall 
found  that  dry  air  did  exert  a  slight  influence,  deflecting  the  needle 
about  one  degree.  Pure  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  behave 
like  air,  being  almost  neutral. 

346.  Influence  of  Compound  Gaaes. — If  now  compound  gases 
are  introduced  into  the  cylinder,  a  remarkable  efiect  appears. 
Olefiant  gas,  which  is  just  as  transparent  as  the  air,  arrests  four 
fifths  of  the  rays  of  heat.  Pure,  transparent  ammonia  is  Btill 
more  impenetrable,  and  arrests  the  heat  as  if  the  cylinder  were 
filled  with  ink  or  pitch.  The  same  effect  is  produced  if  only  a 
small  proportion  of  these  gases  is  mingled  with  the  air  of  the 
cylinder.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  it  has  been  affirmed 
that  the  ammonia  escaping  from  a  bottle  of  hartshorn  by  a  single 
act  of  inhalation,  will  exert  a  more  potent  action  on  radiant  heat 
than  the  whole  body  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the  apartment. 
Some  bits  of  paper  were  moistened  and  placed  in  tubes,  so  that 
the  entering  air  carried  with  it  a  faint  trace  of  odor.  The  effect 
was  marvellous ;  the  aromatic  vapor  struck  down  the  heat  rays  in 
crowds.  The  exhalation  of  bergamot  arrested  44  times  as  much 
heat  as  the  air ;  that  of  lemon,  65  times ;  and  of  aniseed,  872  times. 
The  absorbent  power  of  the  following  gases  is  represented  by  the 
accompanying  numbers :  air,  1 ;  oxygen,  1 ;  nitrogen,  1 ;  hydrogen, 
1 ;  chlorine,  39;  carbonic  acid,  90;  olefiant  gas,  97;  ammonia,  1,195. 

—     -  -    ■  -  — —  ~ — . ■  -  —  -. 

Explain  their  uses.  345.  What  is  the  effect  when  the  cylinder  Is  exhausted? 
When  filled  with  pure  air  f  What  did  Tyndall  ascertain  with  a  more  delicate 
instrument  f  346.  What  is  the  effect  of  olefiant  gas  ?  Of  ammonia?  What  is  the 
effect  of  a  trace  of  ammonia?    Of  odors?    847.  How  are  these  effects  explained' 
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847.  The  same  explanation  applies  liere  as  in  the  former  case 
(837).  We  saw  that  in  solids,  single  atoms,  or  the  atoms  of  ele- 
ments, communicated  their  motion  to  the  ether  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner,  while  compound  groups  produced  more  powerful  effects. 
The  same  general  fact  now  appears  under  totally  different  circum-' 
stances.  The  atoms  are  no  longer  embarrassed  by  cohesion ;  their 
movements  are  perfectly  free,  yet  here  again  the  elements  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  can  only  act  upon  the  ether  in  the  feeblest 
degree,  while  those  of  the  compound  gases  which  move  in  massive 
groups,  are  thrown  into  powerful  vibration  by  the  ethereal  waves, 
and  react  upon  them  with  corresponding  energy.  Prof.  Ttndall 
remarks  that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  swing  in  the  ether 
with  hardly  any  loss  of  moving  force ;  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  compound  gases  that  a,  smooth  cylinder  turning  in  water 
does  to  a  paddle  wheel. 

348.  Invisible  rays  thus  become  the  means  of  sounding  the 
atomic  constitution  of  bodies.  While  heat  passes  through  com- 
mon oxygen  without  being  intercepted,  ozone,  which  is  but  an- 
other form  of  oxygen,  arrests  a  large  proportion  of  it  like  com- 
pound gases ;  we  therefore  infer  that  its  atoms  are  arranged  in 
groups.  Lampblack  is  an  excellent  radiator,  and  though  an 
element,  yet  it  is  an  allotropic  condition  of  carbon,  in  which  the 
atoms  are  probably  grouped  into  complex  molecules. 

349.  Absorption  of  Heat  by  Aqueous  Vapor.— These  views 
are  not  only  interesting  in  themselves,  but  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance in  the  economy  of  nature.  Aqueous  vapor  is  highly  opaque 
to  the  dark  radiations.  Where  the  atmospheric  gases  arrest  one  ray 
of  obscure  heat,  the  small  proportion  of  watery  vapor  contained 
in  the  air  strikes  down  sixty  or  seventy  rays.  Luminous  solar 
heat  penetrates  the  air,  and  falling  upon  the  earth,  is  changed  into 
obscure  heat,  which  cannot  be  radiated  back  into  space.  The 
watery  vapor  is  thus  the  *  barb '  of  the  atmosphere  which  pre- 
vents the  escape  of  the  heat,  and  thus  maintains  the  temperature 
of  the  earth.  It  follows  that  if  aqueous  vapor  were  withdrawn 
from  the  air,  the  terrestrial  heat  would  so  quickly  radiate  away, 
that  the  earth  would  soon  become  uninhabitable;  the  invisible 
watery  element  of  the  air  is,  therefore,  the  blanket  which  keeps 

To  what  are  the  different  atoms  in  the  ether  compared  f  348.  What  work  do  the 
InTisible  rays  perform  f  349.  What  is  the  relation  of  aqueous  vapor  to  obscure 
heat  f    What  is  the  effect  of  the  aqueous  yapor  of  the  air  t    What  would  be  the 
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the  world  warm.  In  all  those  looalities  where  the  atfnosphere  is 
dry^  the  nightly  loss  of  radiant  heat  is  great,  so  that  even  in  the 
hurning  desert  of  Sahara  there  is  nocturnal  freezing. 

350.  The  sun^s  rays  fall  with  intense  power  upon  the  snowy 
summits  of  high  mountains,  bat  their  ice  never  melts.  Travellers 
testify  that  they  have  never  suffered  more  from  solar  heat  than 
when  wading  waist  deep  in  the  snows  of  Alpine  mountains.  But 
there  is  so  little  aqueous  vapor  in  the  higher  atmospheric  regions, 
that  the  heat  escapes  as  fast  as  it  is  received,  and  thus  high  moun- 
tains are  powerful  condensers  of  the  vapor  which  is  brought  by  the 
air  currents  from  below  (574).  *  Water  in  aU  its  forms  is  so  active 
a  radiator,  that  it  must  play  a  most  important  part  in  this  moun- 
tainous condensation.  As  vapor  it  pours  its  heat  into  space, 
And  promotes  condensation ;  as  liquid  it  pours  its  heat  into  space, 
and  promotes  congelation ;  as  snow  it  pours  its  heat  into  space, 
and  thus  converts  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  falls,  into  more  pow- 
erful condensers  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  Of  the  numerous 
wonderful  properties  of  water,  not  the  least  important  is  this 
extraordinary  power  of  discharging  the  motion  of  heat  upon  the 
interstellar  ether  I ' — (Tyndall.) 

§IV.  Interference  of  tJie  BadianU. 

361«  Intexfaenoe  ofWavee.^-Wlien  two  sets  of  waves  upon 
water  are  made  to  flow  together,  two  effects  may  take  place.    If 

the  waves  coincide,  that  is,  if 
ridge  corresponds  to  ridge  and 
furrow  to  furrow,  their  height 
will  be  increased;  but  if  the 
ridge  of  one  corresponds  with  the 
trough  of  another,  they  will  neu- 
tralize  each  other  and  the  water 
become  still.  This  is  called  in- 
terference.   If  one  of  the  systems 

Interference  of  Water  Wave..  ^^  ^«^^^^^  *  ^^^'®  ^^^^  ^^""^^^ 

or  any  number  of  toTiole  wave 

lengths,  there  will  still  be  no  interference ;  but  if  one  be  retard- 
effect  of  removing  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  air  ?  350.  What  is  said  of  the  heat 
upon  high  mountains  f  Why  does  not  the  snow  melt  f  What  is  the  effect  of  the 
radiation  of  water  In  all  its  forms?    351.  What  is  interference  of  water  waves? 
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ed  half  a  ware  length,  one  and  a  half;  or  two  and  a  tial^  the  - 
hiJla  will  nentraliM  the  hollows,  and  interference  prodace  rest. 
These  effects  may  be  shown  by  dropping  two  stones  into  Btill  wa- 
ter near  each  other  at  the  same  moment.  Two  sets  of  concentno 
waves  are  formed,  Fig.  142,  and  where  their  circles  intersect  each 
otherondtheircrcstscoiDcide,  the  motion  is  heightened;  but  where 
crest  GoiQcideswiiii  depression, their  motioDsaramntuallydestToyed. 

362.  Again,  two  stretdied  strings,  or  two  toning  forks,  may 
be  so  arranged,  that,  when  simultaneously  struck,  they  do  not 
give  forth  a  oontinnons  sound ;  but  there  is  prodnoed  a  series  of 
Hoonds,  alternating  with  a  series  of  silences.  For  a  moment  the 
sound  increases,  then  dies  away  and  ceases,  then  agiun  swells 
fortli  and  declines,  and  so  continues  until  the  strings  or  the  forks 
cease  vibrating.  During  the  pauses  of  silence,  there  is  still  rapid 
vibratioD,  so  it  is  certain  that  the  sounds  are  extinguished  by 
intertference  of  their  waves. 

3S3.  Intetiereiice  of  Light.— If  a  beam  of  eolored  light  he  ad- 
mitted into  a  dark  room  by  two  pinholes  made  near  each  other 
in  A  thin  sheet  of  metal,  and  be  made  to  fall  upon  a  aoreea  at  a 
short  distance,  the  rays  intersect  ^^^  ^^ 

each  other,  and  a  series  of  dark 
bonds  alternating  with  bright  i 
stripes  will  be  formed  upon  the  e 
Bcreea  by  interference  of  the  ray  , 
from  the  two  oriflccs.  In  Fig- 
143,  a  f  represent  ihe  two  pin-  '' 
holes,  and  ei  eh  9.  portion  of  the 
screen,  e  g  being  a  line  joining 
the  two  surfaces  at  right  angles, 
and  midway  between  the  pin- 
holes. The  rays,  ac,/ c,  pass  through  equal  paths;  their  waves 
coincide  at  e,  and,  heightening  each  other's  effect,  a  bright  band 
is  produced  at  e ;  o  A,f  d  will  differ  by  the  length  of  one  wave, 
a  e,f  e  by  the  length  of  two  waves,  and  a  6,  /  i  by  the  length 
of  three  waves;  hence,  there  will  be  also  bright  bands  at  d.  n, 
and  h.  But  the  rays  from  the  two  orifices,  meeting  at  1,  2,  \  dif- 
fer in  length  successively  by  half  a  wove,  a  wove  nnd  a  half,  and 
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two  waves  and  a  half,  and  bj  thus  interfering,  extingnish  each 
other  and  produce  darkness.  As  the  rays  which  meet  at  c  are 
equal,  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  other  rays  coming  from  a  are 
lengthened,  and  all  others  coming  from  /  are  shortened.  As  this 
variation  of  length  is  gradual,  there  will  be  a  gradual  passage 
from  the  brightest  light  to  complete  darkness.  This  effect  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  shaded  portion  of  the  diagram.  If  the  light  from 
one  aperture  is  intercepted,  all  the  dark  bands  disappear. 

364.  The  multiplicity  of  these  remarkable  phenomena  is  proof 
of  the  extent  to  which  wave  motion  is  employed  in  nature.  Thus 
we  have  seen  that  motion  added  to  motion  produces  rest ;  that 
sound  added  to  sound  produces  silence ;  that  light  added  to  light 
produces  darkness;  and  it  has  also  been  proved  that  heat  added  to 
heat  produces  cold,  and  chemical  energy  added  to  chemical  energy 
produces  inaction :  in  other  words,  there  may  be  interference  of 
the  thermal  and  chemical  radiations  just  as  of  light  and  sound. 


§  V.  Polarization  of  Light. 


Fig.  144. 
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Light  Polarized  by  Reflection. 


366.  When  light  is  reflected  at 
certain  angles  from  the  surface  of 
glass,  water,  marble,  polished  wood, 
&c.,  a  portion  of  it  undergoes  a  re- 
markable change.  Although  taking 
place  all  around  us  constantly,  we  do 
not  perceive  it,  but  it  may  be  de- 
tected in  various  ways.  Two  plates 
of  gl.'iss  are  blackened  on  one  side  so 
as  to  have  but  a  single  reflecting  sur- 
face, and  then  placed  as  shown  in 
Fig.  144,  rt,  &,  with  their  edges  tow- 
ard the  eye.  A  ray  of  common  light 
falling  upon  a  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  is  reflected,  and,  upon  being 
thrown  upon  5,  is  again  reflected. 
The  ray  is  changed  at  a,  as  the  al- 
tered structure  of  the  line  shows,  but 
the  effect  is  not  apparent.    If  now 


854  What  is  the  extent  of  this  principle?     8&6.  What  happens  when  light  is 
reflected  at  certain  angles  ?    Bow  is  this  change  detected  t    What  is  the  effect  of 
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5)  or  the  second  plate,  is  tnrned  a  quarter  round,  its  angle  with 
the  ray  being  preserved,  reflection  ceases,  and  the  beam  is  extin- 
guished, Fig,  145.  Turning  it  another  quarter  round.  Fig.  146, 
the  raj  is  again  reflected ;  and  stUl  another  quarter  revolution, 
Fig.  147,  brings  it  on  the  opposite  side  to  Fig.  145,  and  again 
extinguishes  it.  The  beam  may  be  reflected  from  surface  to  sur- 
face any  number  of  times  in  the  same  plane  ;  but  it  has  lost  the 
ability  of  being  reflected  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  that  plane, 
while  common  light  may  be  reflected  in  all  directions.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  ray  has  acquired  different  properties  on  different 
sides.  From  its  analogy  to  magnetic  polarity,  this  chiange  is  called 
polarisation,  and  the  ray  thus  affected  is  said  to  be  polarized. 
The  angle  at  which  the  ray  falls  upon  the  polarizing  surface  is 
called  the  polarizing  angle,  and  differs  in  different  substances :  for 
glass,  it  is  56**  45',  while  for  water  it  is  53°  11'. 

356.  Folaxizliig  by  Transmission. — Light  transmitted  obliquely 
through  a  bundle  of  thin  glass  plates.  Fig. 
148,  is  polarized,  and  the  same  effect  is  also 
produced  by  its  passage  through  certain  crys- 
tals. A  stone,  called  the  tourmaline,  is  much 
used  for  polarizing  purposes.  A  thin  polished 
plate  of  it  polarizes  the  light  which  passes 
through  it,  as  in  Fig.  149.  If  a  second  plate  is 
placed  parallel  to  the  first,  Fig.  150,  the  light 
passes  through  both ;  but  if  the  second  plate 
is  turned  a  quarter  round.  Fig.  151,  the  light 
is  stopped.  ^The  rays  of  the  meridian  sun 
cannot  pass  through  a  pair  of  crossed  tourmalines.^     The  plate 
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Polarization  by  Thin 
Plates. 


Fig  149. 


Fio.  150. 
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Polarization  by  Toarmalines. 

polarizing  the  light  is  called  a  polarizer,  that  which  tests  or 
detects  it  after  it  is  changed,  is  termed  the  analyzer. 
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taming  the  plate  6,  fig.  144  f  How  may  the  changed  beam  be  reflected  f  What  haa 
the  ray  acquired  ?.  What  is  it  called  ?  What  is  the  polarizing  angle  ?  356.  In  what 
othei  ways  may  light  be  polarized  ?    How  do  a  pair  of  tourmalines  affect  the  ray  ? 
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3ST.  The  vave  theory  ^fiords  s  beantiful  ezplanatioii  of  these 
phenomeDft.  To  recur 
>  the  itloBtration  of 
the  cord,  it  !b  obvious 

.  vibrate  it  up 

and  down,  horizoutallf, 

anj    direction 

transverse  to  its  lengtli, 
Fig.  152.  In  common  light  the  nndnlatioos  take  place  in  all  these 
direclJona  at  once.  It  has  been  snggested  that  common  light  may 
be  represented  by  a  round  rod ;  polnrizeil  light  by  a  flat  one. 
;  the  round  rod  to  image  to  us 
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radii,  Fig.  153,  will  exhibit  tlie  system  of  traosverse  Tibrationa 
taking  place  in  all  planes.  But  the  efibct  is  jnst  the  same  if  we 
regard  the  vibrations  as  taking  place  in  Ikp  plana  only,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  as  in  Fig.  1S4.  Now  when  common  light  is 
reflected  in  certain  positions,  which  we  hove  jnat  noticed  (35G), 
Fio  IK  ""^  "'  '^  planes  of  vibration  is  destroyed,  and 

the  beam  is  polarized,  it(  viifvitttin*  to^in^pZocs 
all  in  one  plant.  Fig,  166.    We  can  now  easily 
1  nnderstand  the  action  of  the  tonrmaline  upon 
light    A  plate  of  this  crystal  snppresses  one 
of  the  planes  of  vibration,  and,  therefore,  trans- 
mits a  polarized  ray.    This  will  pass  through  a 
"'""^'kno^'"^'*     second  plate  if  it  is  held  in  such  a  manner  that 
ils  structnro   coincides  with  the  motion ;  but 
if  it  is  turned  so  as  to  cross  the  waves,  the  ray  is  obstructed.    A 
card  which  readily  slips  through  a  grate  when  its  plane  coincides 
with  the  bars,  will  bestoppedif  it  is  turned  a  qnarter  round,  Fig.  166. 

What  !■  the  Tmlnrlierl  The  Bimljwrf  867.  Hnwdolho  iiiiiliilnllonH  IhKb  pities 
In  Dommori  lighl  !  WtiM  d.iea  Hfiure  IBS  ehowf  IMt  W)>al  la  IhQ  rfl^t  of  (ha 
ri.'flsctloii,FlK.  IMt   SowdwilholoiirmallnepoIarlieUghtl  DowdoeBlbuBEnn 
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Fig.  157. 


Polarized  Rays. 


Fio.  158. 


368.  When  a  ray  falls  upon  a  transparent  snrfaoe  at  a  certain 
angle,  its  planes  of  vibration  are  resolved 
into  two^  one  of  which  is  reflected,  and 
the  other  transmitted,  Fig.  157 ;  both  are 
polarized,  bnt  one  ray  vibrates  in  one 
direction,  and  the  other  in  another. 

369.  Doable  Refraction. — Some  snb- 
stances  possess  the  singular  property  of 
splitting  the  ray  which  passes  through 
them,  prodticing  an  effect  which  is 
known  as  dotible  rtfraetien^  Fig.  158. 
Iceland  spar  (a  carbonate  of  lime)  and 
many  crystals  possess  this  power ;  print- 
ed words  or  a  candle  flame  seen  through 
them  appearing  double  Fig.  15d.  The 
effect  is  due  to  the  molecular  structure 
of  the  body.  A  cube  of  annealed  glass, 
which  usuaUy  gives  only  single  refrac- 
tion, if  unequally  heated  or  subjected  to 
pressure,  divides  the  ray  and  manifests 
doable  refraiction.  The  wave  theory 
afSrms  that  in  double  refraction  the  ray 
of  conmion  light  has  its  two  systems  of 
undulations  sepanUedy  and  that  the  re- 
sulting rays  must,  therefore,  be  polarized, 
and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Such 
is  the  fact;  and  if  the  beams  be  intercepted  by  a  plate  of  tourma- 
line, one  is  stopped,  and  the  other  transmitted. 

360.  Glioolar  Polarization. — flight  affected  in  the  manner  de^ 
scribed  is  said  to  be  plane  polariaed,  J£  the  end  of  the  cord,  Fig. 
152,  be  moved  in  a  circle,  circular  waves  will  be  formed,  a: id  so 
we  have  also  circular  polarieation.  The  wave  motion  is  similar 
to  that  which  a  strip  of  card  would  have  if  forced  along  two 
opposite  grooves  of  a  rifle  barrel.  Some  substances  rotate  the  ray 
in  one  direction,  and  some  in  another,  while  some  rotate  it  more 
than  others,  but  in  each  case  the  degree  of  rotation  depends  upon 


Double  Beflraction. 


Fio  159. 


Effect  of  Double  Refraction. 


of  tbe  card  and  grate  illustrate  this?  858.  How  may  the  ray  be  separated? 
350.  WLat  is  double  refraction f  How  is  it  manifested?  Upon  what  docs  it 
depend  ?  How  does  the  wave  theory  explain  it  f  860.  How  is  circular  polarization 
illustrated?  -  How  do  bodies  differ  in  relation  to  this  property  ?    How  is  the  prop 
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the  thickness  of  the  mediam.  Solutions  of  sngar  and  most  essen* 
tial  oils  turn  the  plane  of  polarization,  and  this  property  thus 
hecomes  a  test  of  the  nature  of  chemical  substances,  and  of  the 
strength  of  various  solutions.  Colored  polcirization  is  a  branch  of 
the  subject  having  extreme  interest,  but  it  is  too  complex  to  be 
considered  here. 

361.  Uses  of  Polarized  Ught*— -Not  only  is  polarized  light 
serviceable  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  but  it  has  other  applica- 
tions. The  use  of  the  tourmaline  greatly  diminish^  the  glare  of 
reflected  light,  so  that  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water,  as  rocks, 
shoals,  or  fish,  may  be  more  clearly  seen ;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  pictures  in  a  gallery  may  be  better  viewed.  It  also  affords 
a  method  of  determining  whether  the  light  from  celestial  bodies 
is  direct  or  reflected.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view  polarized  light 
has  great  interest  as  a  means  of  revealing  the  inner  constitution 
of  various  substances  which  is  not  detected  by  common  light. 

§  VI.  Spectrum  Analysis. 

362.  Fratmhcfer's  Unes. — When  the  spectrnm  formed  from  a 
narrow  line  of  solar  light  is  viewed  bj  a  telescope,  it  is  seen  to  be 
crossed  by  numerous  dark  lines  of  various  breadths.  They  were 
discovered  in  1802,  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  but  excited  little  attention 
until  they  were  rediscovered  by  Fbauxhofeb  in  1815.  He 
counted  590  from  the  red  to  the  violet,  and  made  a  map  of  them, 
designating  the  most  important  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (315). 
He  further  found  that  the  lines  did  not  vary  in  sunlight,  examined 
at  different  times ;  that  the  reflected  light  from  the  moon  or  from 
Venus  gives  the  same  distribution  of  them  as  the  sun,  while  the 
spectra  of  the  fixed  stars  differ  from  those  of  the  sun  and  from 
each  other.  From  these  considerations  Fbaitkhofeb  drew  the 
conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the  lines  in  the  spectrum  eoMte  %% 
the  sun. 

363.  The  Spectroscope  is  an  instrument  for  observing  the  lines 
of  the  spectrum.  Fig.  160  represents  it  in  its  simplest  form. 
Bays  of  light  from  the  sun  or  lamp  a,  enter  a  narrow  vertical  slit 
in  the  tube  5,  and  passing  through  the  prism  e,  are  refracted  and 

erty  used  ?  861.  What  ie  the  advantage  of  looking  at  objects  through  the  tour- 
maline? 862.  What  are  Friuhbover's  lines  t  What  did  Frauhhofeb  diBCover  and 
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produce  a  spectrnm.  This  is  seen  hy  looking  into  the  spyglass  d. 
The  more  perfect  instruments  have  a  third  tube  situated  at  e. 
which  contains  a  scale 
for  accurately  measuring 
the  spaces  between  the 
lines.  To  obtain  a  high 
dispersive  power,  hollow 
glass  prisms  filled  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon  are 
used,  and  several  may  be 
employed  at  once.  When 
in  use  the  whole  is  cov- 
ered, to  exclude  the  in- 
terfering light.* 

364.   Spectra  of  the 
ISIementB. — It  is  common- 


The  Spectroscope. 


ly  known  that  different  substances  tinge  the  flame  of  burning  bodies 
of  various  colors,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  the  colored  flames  of  fire- 
works ;  but  it  has  only  lately  been  found  that  each  element  has,  as 
it  were,  its  *  mark,'  or  autograph  of  light.  Each  one,  when  burned 
under  suitable  circumstances,  emits  a  light,  which,  when  passed 
through  the  prism,  produces  a  spectrum  so  peculiar  that  it  may 
serve  to  identify  the  element  from  which  it  proceeds.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  spectra  of  the  elements  was  lately  undertaken  by 
XiBOHHOFT  and  Bunsen,  of  Germany,  and  the  interesting  results 
open  to  us  a  new  method  of  chemical  analysis. 

365.  How  the  Spectra  are  Produced. — To  emit  their  peculiar 
light,  bodies  must  be  vaporized.  An  ordinary  lamp  or  gas  flame 
may  produce  the  result,  but  it  is  most  brilliant  in  the  electric  light. 
If  a  platinum  wire  be  heated  to  whiteness,  and  its  light  passed 
through  the  prism,  it  gives  a  continuous  spectrum ;  but  if  it  be  con- 


♦  The  Spectroacopo  of  Fraunrofkr  was  first  used  \n  this  country  by  Dr.  John 
W.  Draper,  of  the  ITniversHy  of  New  York,  more  than  twenty-five  years  ajco. 
He  modified  it  in  1842  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cast  the  fixed  lines  upon  the  sensitive 
surface  of  daguerreotype  plates,  and  published  a  map  of  the  results,  showing  four 
great  groups  of  these  lines  beyond  the  limit  of  the  violet  ray.  and  probably  aoub- 
lirg  the  number  of  lines  up  to  that  time  known.  About  the  same  time  Prof. 
Draper  published  several  papers  on  spectrum  analysis,  anticipating  various  things 
which  have  been  lately  brought  forward  as  new  (399). 

conclude  ?  863.  What  is  the  Spectroscope  ?  Describe  it.  864  How  do  different 
substances  aflRsot  flames?  What  has  been  lately  found?  865.  In  what  condition 
to  the  elements  require  to  bo  t    Examples.    What  are  the  sodium  lines  ?    Do  its 
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verted  into  incandescent  rapor  by  the  electric  current,  its  spec- 
trum becomes  broken,  and  there  is  a  series  of  brilliant  lines  sep- 
arated by  varying  intervals  of  darkness.  If  zino  be  vaporized,  it 
gives  beautiful  bauds  of  red  and  blue ;  if  oopper,  they  are  of  a 
brilliant  green,  while  brass,  whioh  consists  of  both  metals,  gives 
both  sets  of  lines  at  once.  The  metal  sodium  gives  two  very  ^ne 
yellow  lines  situated  close  to  each  other,  and  so  also  does  common 
salt  and  the  other  compounds  of  sodium.  So  amazingly  delicate 
is  this  test  that  Bunsen  claims  to  have  detected  the  fTf.jrhf.sw  ^^ 
a  grain  of  sodium. 

366.  New  £lemeiit8.r-As  Bunsen  was  examining  the  spectra 
of  the  alkalies,  he  observed  some  bright  lines  which  did  not  belong 
to  them,  and  which  led  him  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  new 
metal  associated  with  these  bodies.  Further  investigation  proved 
the  truth  of  his  conjecture.  On  evaporating  40  tons  of  a  certain 
mineral  water,  he  obtained  105  grains  of  the  chloride  of  a  metal 
which  gives  two  splendid  violet  lines  in  the  spectrum,  and  which 
he  called  CaeBium^  from  comtis^  bluish  gray.  He  obtained  also  135 
grains  of  the  chloride  of  another  metal,  which  gave  two  bright 
red  lines,  and  which  he  named  Rubidium,  from  ruhidus,  dark  red. 
Mr.  Orookes  has  since  discovered  a  new  metid  resembling  lead, 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  spectral  band  of  bright  green,  and  has 
hence  been  called  Thallium. 

367.  Coincidenoe  of  Bright  and  Dark  Lines. — ^In  order  to  map 
the  positions  of  the  bright  lines  of  various  metals,  Kirchhoff 
employed  the  dark  liues  of  the  solar  spectrum  as  his  guide.  UpoD 
placing  one  spectrum  over  the  other,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  whole  systems  of  lines  in  the  two  spectra  were  coincident ; 
the  bright  lines  of  potassium,  sodium,  chromium,  magnesium, 
iron,  and  nickel,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  same  number  of 
dark  solar  lines.  The  spectrum  of  vaporized  iron  gave  about 
60  bright  lines,  which  precisely  coincide  in  grouping,  breadth,  and 
separation  with  the  same  number  of  dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  of 
the  sun.  This  could  be  no  accidental  result  Kirchhoff  calcu^ 
lated  that  the  chances  are  more  than  1,000,000,000,000,000,000 
to  1  that  they  are  both  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  that,  therefore, 

Rompounds  give  it  ?  What  does  Bunsbn  claim  P  306.  What  led  Bunsbr  to  suf-pect 
the  existence  of  new  metals  1  How  did  he  proceed?  What  did  he  dli«covcr? 
867.  What  discovery  did  Kircbhoff  makef  What  did  he  find  concerning  the 
iron  lines?     What  probability  did  EiKCBBorr  work  oat?    968.  When  light  is 
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there  most  be  incandescent  iron  vapor  in  the  atico^beM  of  the 

308.  Dark  Unes  Frodooad  by  Abacnption.— Wlien  light  is 
transmitted  through  certain  vapors,  and  then  passed  throngh  the 
prism,  the  speotro  exhibit  dark  lines  which  vary  in  the  different 
cases.    Fig,  181,  No.  1,  abows  the  dark  lines  of  tlie  pure  solar 


AbBoi'pIiun  gl  Ligbl  by  titite. 

spectrum ;  No.  2,  the  inflnence  of  vapor  of  bromine  upon  the  ray, 
and  No.  8,  that  of  the  red  fiimes  of  nitrous  acid.  The  wave 
theorj  eKplaiaa  these  resalts.  We  have  B<^en  that  gases  sad  vapois 
destroy  some  of  the  rays  of  heat,  and  let  others  pass.  The  same 
thing  occurs  here ;  the  vibrating  atoms  of  the  vapors  strike  down 
certain  classes  of  the  waves — they  are  absorbed,  and  bencft  the 
dark  lines  in  the  spectrum  are  Une»  of  abtorption. 

369.  What  Rays  are  Absorbed  7~This  question  carries  as  one 
step  furtlier  in  this  interesting  inquiry.  We  have  learned  In  the 
case  of  beat  that  the  good  radiator  is  the  good  absorber ;  that  is, 
that  -the  same  vibrations  which  emit  a  train  of  waves  will  also 
arrest  them.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  colors.  '  The  atoms 
which  vibrate  red  light  will  stop  red  light;  those  which  oscillate 
green,  will  stop  green,  and  so  of  the  rest.' 
_  370.  This  remarkable  fact  is  proved  by  throwing  the  ray  of  an 
electric  lamp  through  a  flame  containing  metallic  vapor.  The 
vapor  will  arrest  the  same  kind  of  rays  that  it  gives  out,  and  its 
Bpectrnm  will  be  reversed,  dark  lines  replacing  the  bright  ones, 
For  example,  if  an  electric  light  is  made  to  shine  throngh  the 
sodium  flame,  the  two  yellow  lines  of  its  spectnim  are  changed  to 
Aati  lines.    The  rays  that  the  sodium  emits  are  also  arrested. 

IruKmUtedlbronghiapora.-wtiiit  lelfaF«ffl>ct)  How ta this piplstnfdT  360  Whnt 
prlncipIepievsIlabenwhtehwsliBTetoBmedbefuret  370.  How  1b thla prDvtd I  \C 
anel«olr1fillgh1iBpailB0dUirolifhth«»dlamflaDiejWbHlrHultat  Ar«th«diirkl1iiM 
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The  dtirk  lines  thas  prodaced,  ore,  however,  only  relatively  dark ; 
the  sodinm  continaeB  to  emit  its  bright  lines,  but  the  light  inter- 
cepted is  so  much  more  brilliant  thaa  that  emitted,  ibat  the  lines 
appear  as  dark  spaces  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  speir 
trUDi.     The  dark  lineB  are  thus  line*  qf  ahaorptiofi. 

971.  Oaiue  of  tha  Dark  Solar  linea.— These  views  afford  aa 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  dark  solar  lines.  Astronomy 
teaches  that  the  sun  conrists  of  two  ports ;  a  central  orb,  or 
Duclens,  of  intense  brightness,  surroanded  by  a  luminous  atmo- 
sphere (photosphere),  so  that  there  are  two  soBrcea  of  solar  lighL 
If  the  light  from  the  central  orb  coald  be  intercepted,  we  should 
receive  only  rays  from  the  photosphere,  and  its  spectrum  would 
give  U3  all  the  dark  lines  of  FRArimoFER  as  bright  lines,  owing  to 
the  chemical  substancea  which  exist  in  it  as  vapor.  Bnt  as  the 
rays  of  the  far  brighter  nnclens  pass  through  the  photosphere,  it 
stops  ftU  those  which  it  con  itself  emit,  and  thna  gives  us  the  dark 
lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  as  line»  of  absoTption,, 

§Vn,  Chemisiry  <f  Ziffht. 
Via.  int.  312.  It  was  known  to  the  alchemists  tbtA  light 

eserta  a  chemical  effect  upon  variona  bodies,  as,  for 
example,  blackening  the  salts  of  silver.  Sohbelb,  a 
Swedish  chemist  of  the  last  century,  proved  that  this 
effect  is  most  intense  in  the  violet  re^on  of  the  spec- 
trum ;  and  EiTTBH,  of  Geneva,  in  1801,  discovered  the 
separate  existence  of  dark  rays  more  refrangible  than 
the  violet  which  produce  chemical  changes. 

3?3.  Tb0  Ohemioal  Bpeotrmn— When  a  sheet  of 

white  paper  is  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 

of  silver,  and  the  prismatic  spectrum  is  made  to  fall 

upon  it,  a  change  occurs;  the  paper  blackens.    The 

outline  of  the  darkened  space  is  represented  in  Fig. 

163.     This  third  spectrum  also  exhibits  a  break  or 

Cheak;ii      interruption  like  that  of  heat.    The  dark  band  is  the 

'^^     "''      point  of  no  chemical  action,  and  occurs  in  the  yellow 

space.     The  radiations  which  produce  these  effects  have  been 

KbsQlulelj^mkt  an.WlmtdoeinwlroDonij-tWKheoncM-oingthesnnt  Iflhetular 
hed,whatwDuldbethi>re>uTll  Howsrcthadsrk*ol<ir1ln»pn> 
«Uconiicrnlriglh«efl'i.'Clsufttghtwereknovn[aIbeilcbemIgtat 
«ntli»lBpeQl[Uin  formed  I   WliatU 
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tenned  the  aetinie  rays,  or  actiuum^  a  word  wliioh  signifies  liter- 
ally ray  power.  They  are,  however,  more  commonly  known  aa 
the  chemical  rays. 

374.  Thus  the  snnbeam  is  a  line  of  forces  through  which  the 
sun  has  a  threefold  control  oyer  terrestrial  matter.  It  transmits 
an  expansive  energy  which  contrive  the  magnitude  and 
forms  of  bodies ;  a  luminoua  influence  which  impresses 
the  nerve  of  the  animal  eye,  and  a  chemical  force  which 
governs  affinity.  Fig.  163  represents  the  position  and 
intensities  of  the  three  forces  in  the  prismatic  spectrum. 
The  course  of  the  curve  a  defines  the  intensity  and  ex^ 
tent  of  the  heat ;  &,  of  the  light ;  and  c,  of  the  chemical 
force.  The  agency  of  light  in  the  production  of  organic 
matter  will  be  considered  in  Physiological  Chemistry. 

376.  Analogies  of  the  Chemical  Force  with  Iiight. — 
That  the  chemical  element  of  the  ray  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  light,  is  proved  by  the  completeness  of  its 
analogies  with  it.  It  moves  in  straight  lines  with  the 
same  velocity,  and  is  difinsed,  reflected,  refracted,  double- 
refracted,  and  polarized  like  light.  It  also  undergoes 
interference,  and  gives  the  lines  of  absorption ;  and  as 
there  are  diflerent  kinds  of  light,  so  there  are  also  differ-  '^^J^^ 
ent  kinds  or  qualities  of  chemical  force  which  take  effect 
upon  different  classes  of  compounds  and  correspond  to  colors. 
We  are  thus  brought  to  consider  chemical  action  as  a  motion  of 
atoms,  and  the  chemical  changes  of  the  spectrum  as  produced  by 
ethereal  waves. 

376.  How  Ught  Produces  Chemical  Change. — As  the  increase 
of  vibration  throws  atoms  beyond  the  sphere  of  cohesion,  so  it 
also  throws  them  beyond  the  sphere  of  affinity,  producing  decom- 
position. In  cohesion,  the  atoms  are  alike,  and  vibrate  alike  ;  in 
affinity,  they  are  totally  unlike,  and  vibrate  at  different  rates.  Ele- 
ments, having  the  highest  and  lowest  atomic  numbers,  as  hydro- 
gen and  the  noble  metals,  do  not  combine  at  all ;  their  motions 
being  so  diflferent  tbat  they  cannot  keep  together.  Others  move 
at  such  rates  that  they  unite  only  feebly,  and  the  slightest  increase 
of  atomic  motion  separates  them.    A  stream  of  waves,  falling  upon 


said  of  itf  374.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  ennbeam  !  How  are  the  three  epectra 
sitoated  ?  875.  In  what  respects  is  the  chemical  element  o  f  the  ray  analogous  to  1  ight  1 
37&  Upon  what  does  affinity  depend  ?    What  substances  will  not  combine  i    How 
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a  group  of  nneqniilly  vibrating  atoms,  acts  upon  them  unequally, 
and  thus  tends  to  increase  the  diversity  of  their  motion.  When  the 
snccessive  wave  strokes  are  so  timed  to  the  motion  of  an  atom  as 
to  increase  its  osciUations,  the  effect  aocomulates,  the  atom  is  de- 
tached and  thrown  within  reach  of  new  affinities.  In  this  manner 
one  componnd  is  destroyed  and  another  formed. 

377.  Maajmrenieiit  of  the  Force. — If  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
gases  are  mingled  together  in  the  dark,  their  rates  of  vibration  are 
so  different  that  they  do  not  anite.  If  brought  into  diffused  day- 
light, they  gradually  combine ;  if  into  the  sunshine,  they  combine 
explosively.  This  change  is  effected  by  the  chemical  rays  which 
are  absorbed ;  that  is,  the  ethereal  motions  are  tnken  up  by  the 
gaseous  atoms  which  are  thus  brought  into  combining  relations. 
The  amount  of  condensation  which  occurs  has  been  employed  as 
a  measure  of  the  force  in  action  (616). 

378.  Photography.— This  beautiful  art  is  a  result  of  the  chem- 
ical action  of  light.  A  metallic,  glass,  or  paper  surface  is  coated 
with  some  chemical  substance  which  is  changed  by  light,  and, 
therefore,  said  to  be  sensitive.  The  prepared  tablet  is  then  placed 
in  a  camera  obscura,  a  darkened  chamber,  with  lenses  on  one  side, 
by  which  the  images  of  external  objects  are  formed  within.  These 
are  made  to  fall  upon  the  sensitive  surface,  when  a  change  takes 
place,  its  intensity  corresi)onding  to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 
The  brightest  points  are  most  changed,  the  darkest  least,  and  those 
between  intermediately,  so  that  the  lights  and  shadows  pass  into 
each  other  gradually.  The  processes  for  making  pictures  will  be 
referred  to  after  treating  of  the  chemical  substances  used  (870). 

379.  The  Picture  Formed  by  a  Dark  Force. — Photography  or 

light-drawing  is   an  erroneous 
term,  as  it  is  not  the  light  which 
'^'  acts,  but   the   dark   radiations 

with    which    it    is    associated. 

"-•'•■^^-':j£jii,„J[ Hence,  as  the  chemical  rays  are 

more  refrangible  than  the  lumin- 

o,  Heat ;  b.  Light ;  c,  Chemical  Force.  •  ,  ^i         a  ^  •    ^ 

ous,  and  are  gathered  to  a  pomt 
sooner.  Fig.  164,  the  accurate  operator  makes  allowance,  and 
advances  the  prepared  plate  slightly  forward  from  the  luminous 

does  the  radiation  produce  decompOBftion?  877.  How  is  the  chemical  force  meas- 
ured t  878.  How  are  photoarraphic  impressions  produced  7  How  are  the  lights  and 
shadows  related!    379.  Why  is  photography  an  erroneous  term!    How  may  a 
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to  the  chemical  focns.  By  a  proper  arrangement,  the  chemical  rays 
of  the  spectrum  which  are  beyond  the  region  of  light,  may  be  thrown 
into  a  darkened  apartment  against  an  object,  and,  being  reflected 
upon  a  sensitive  surface,  will  produce  a  picture  in  total  darkness. 

380.  By  reference  to  the  curves,  Fig.  168,  it  will  be  seen  that 
light  and  the  chemical  force  are  antagonistic — where  the  former 
is  strongest,  the  latter  is  weakest.  As  we  approach  the  equator, 
therefore,  the  light  becomes  so  brilliant  as  to  interfere  with  the 
process,  and  make  it  difficult  to  take  pictures. 

381.  Instantaneotia  JjOApresslcms.— A  train  of  cars  at  high  speed, 
if  seen  at  night  by  a  lightning  flash,  seems  standing  at  rest :  so  a 
wheel  revolving  many  hundred  times  a  second  in  a  dork  room,  if 
illuminated  by  an  electric  spark,  appears  to  stand  still — so  incredi- 
bly brief  is  the  duration  of  the  light.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  placed 
upon  a  wheel  a  printed  bill  so  as  to  produce  its  image  in  a  camera. 
He  then  darkened  the  room,  placed  a  highly  sensitive  plate  in  the 
camera,  set  the  wheel  to  revolving  at  the  rate  of  200  revolutions 
per  second,  and  illuminated  the  apparatus  by  an  electric  spark. 
A  definite  and  legible  impression  of  the  hill  was  obtained.  While 
the  light  acted,  the  wheel  could  not  have  moved  through  the  jljg 
of  a  revolution,  that  is,  the  picture  must  have  been  taken  in  less 
than  the  77  vt^tt  ^^  ^  second— one  of  the  most  astonishing  results 
in  the  whole  range  of  science. 

382.  Chemistry  of  the  Stars. — According  to  the  faith  of  the 
old  alchemists,  the  earthly  elements  were  ruled  by  the  magicai 
influence  of  the  stars.  It  was  a  prophetic  dream,  and  has  been 
fulfilled  in  the  consummate  researches  of  modern  science,  which 
has  given  us  a  true  celestial  chemistry.  The  spectrum  of  the  stars 
has  its  bands  of  absorption,  and  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  New  York, 
has  discovered  a  coincidence  between  several  of  the  dark  lines  of 
Arcturns  and  those  of  the  sun — these  lines  being  possible  indica- 
tions of  the  chemical  conditions  of  their  sources.  The  light  of  the 
stars  also  contains  a  positive  chemical  energy ;  they  are  photo- 
graphed by  the  astronomer.  He  prepares  his  chemical  map,  and 
they  telegraph  across  the  universe,  registering  upon  it  their  exact 
places.    Though  situated  so  profoundly  in  the  depths  of  space 

picture  be  produced  in  darkneRS?  380.  How  are  the  chemionl  and  laminoiiB  fcrces 
related?  381.  Under  what  oircurastances  do  niovins  bodies  appear  at  refit t  Dc 
scribe  Talbot*8  experiment?  S82.  What  dream  of  the  alchemlBls  has  BciHtice 
leallzed?    What  ii  the  relation  of  the  stars  to  earthly  matter  t    What  is  vjcif 
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that  it  may  require  thoasands  of  years  for  their  impulses  to  reach 
us,  the  stare,  nevertheless,  exert  a  control  over  the '  conditions  of 
earthly  matter^  producing  decomposition  and  regrouping  chemical 
atoms.  In  fauct  light  itself  is  a  physiological  force  effecting  nerve 
changes — a  kind  of  vital  photography  in  which  the  pictures  are 
sensations,  and  translate  the  outer  world  into  the  sphere  of  con- 
sciousness. Thus  the  radiations  of  the  heavenly  hodiea  are  the 
mysterious  links  which  bind  the  vast  universe  to  our  world  of 
matter,  life,  and  mind. 

383.  Phoaphoreicenoe  is  a  property  possessed  by  various  bodies 
of  emitting  a  faint  light  at  ordinary  or  low  temperatures,  and  is  so 
named  from  phosphorus,  which  exhibits  it  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Phosphorescence  is  manifested  by  certain  insects,  as  the  firefly  and 
glowworm,  by  several  species  of  plants,  by  various  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  by  exposure  of  many 
substances  to  sources  of  light.  If  a  sheet  of  paper  or  the  hand  be 
placed  in  sunshine  for  a  short  time,  and  then  withdrawn  into  dark- 
ness, it  will  continue  to  glow  for  a  few  seconds,  while  other 
bodies,  as  the  diamond  and  chlorophane,  after  exposure,  remain 
for  a  long  time  luminous.  The  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  not 
fully  understood.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  there  is  a  fourth 
class  of  rays  in  the  sunbeam  which  have  the  power  of  exciting 
phosphorescence,  and  are  hence  called  phosphorogenic  rays.  The 
diamond  will  not  glow  if  protected  from  the  sun  by  the  thinnest 
glass ;  therefore,  glass  is  assumed  to  be  opaque  to  these  rays ;  on 
the  other  hand,  smoked  quartz,  which  arrests  the  light,  permits 
this  effect  to  pass. 

384i  Persistence  of  ImpKe8siona.-~Slight  and  evanescent  as 
these  effects  may  seem,  they  nevertheless  cling  to  matter  with 
surprising  persistence.  If  we  cover  a  board  with  powdered  sul- 
phide of  calcium  (made  adherent  by  a  previous  coating  of  gum 
arable),  lay  a  key  upon  it,  and  expose  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  sun- 
light ;  on  bringing  it  into  a  dark  room,  and  removing  the  key,  a 
dark,  well-defined  image  of  it  is  seen  on  a  white  ground.  The  sur- 
rounding phosphorescent  glow  gradually  diminishes,  and  the  image 
disappears.  Now,  place  a  pencil  upon  the  surface,  and  expose  it 
again,  and  when  the  image  vanishes,  repeat  the  exposure  a  third 


pbyslologioal  Bignlfloance  t    383.  What  is  phosphorescence  f    How  mny  It  be  man* 
ifeeted?    What  is  said  of  iU  cause?   88i.  Are  theae  effeota  persistent  ?    By  what 
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time  with  a  ring.  When  all  traces  of  the  last  image  are  gone,  heat 
the  hoard,  and  the  knagea  will  reappear  in  reverse  order — first,  the 
ring,  then  the  pencil,  then  the  key;  and  thej  have  heen  thus  evoked 
weeks  and  months  after  they  were  formed. 

385.  Universal  Zmpresidbility  of  Matter.— It  was  at  first  sup- 
posed that  light  affected  only  a  few  peculiar  substances,  but  the 
progress  of  chemistry  has  shown  that  the  sunbeam  can  hardly 
fall  upon  a  surface  of  any  kind  without  producing  a  molecular 
change  and  leaving  a  lasting  impression. 

386.  If  an  engraving  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  the 
dark  is  one  half  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  the  other  being  kept  per- 
fectly covered,  and  then  removed  to  a  dark  room  and  placed  in 
close  contact  with  a  sheet  of  prepared  photographic  paper,  the 
portion  which  was  exposed  to  light  is  reproduced  on  the  sensitive 
paper,  while  the  protected  part  produces  no  effect.  Again,  an  en- 
graving, charged  with  sunshine  and  placed  in  the  dark  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  distant  from  a  surface  of  sensitive  paper,  was  reproduced 
without  contact  and  by  radiation  of  dark  force. 

387.  Moser's  Images.— -It  would,  moreover,  seem  that  one 
object  can  hardly  touch  or  approach  another  without  impress- 
ing a  change  upon  it,  which  is  more  or  less  lasting.  If  we 
lay  a  wafer  or  small  coin  upon  a  piece  of  dean  cold  glass,  or 
polished  metal,  and  breathe  upon  the  surface,  upon  tossing  off 
the  object,  after  the  moisture  has  evaporated,  not  a  trace  of  it  re- 
mains. But  if  we  breathe  upon  it  again,  a  spectral  image  of  the 
coin  or  wafer  comes  forth,  which,  as  it  fades  away,  may  be  again 
and  again  recalled  by  a  breath,  even  months  afterward.  These 
images  were  discovered  by  M.  Moseb  and  Dr.  Draper  about  the 
same  time.  Objects  also  impress  each  other  without  contact. 
Engineers  have  noticed  that  the  near  parts  of  machinery  visibly 
impressed  each  other.  By  exposure  over  night,  a  very  distinct 
image  of  the  grain  of  wood  has  been  obtained,  when  placed  more 
than  half  an  inch  from  the  receiving  surfoce. 

remarkable  experiment  Is  this  sbown  ?  385.  What  Is  satd  of  the  extent  of  these 
effects  f  386.  What  experiments  may  be  made  with  enifravlngef  887.  Describe 
the  experiment  with  the  wafer.    Who  are  its  discoverers  f 
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CHAPTER  YL 

MUTUAL  RELATIONS  OV   THB  FOBOXS. 

§  L  Connection  of  Polarities. 

388.  Ideas  of  Force  Progressive. — With  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence ideas  of  force  are  refined.  It  was  so  in  Astronomy.  The 
earliest  notion  of  the  cause  of  celestial  motions  was  that  of  solid 
crystalline  spheres  hy  which  the  heavenly  hodies  were  supported 
and  carried  round  in  their  courses.  This  idea  was  replaced  by 
that  of  the  more  flexible  mechanism  of  epicycles.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded Desgabtes^s  more  refined  hypothesis  of  vortices.  He  repre- 
sented the  planets  and  satellites  as  owing  their  motions  to  oceans 
of  fluid  diffused  through  the  celestial  spaces,  which  constantly 
whirled  around  in  vortices,  and  bore  along  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Newton  first  cleared  away  these  material  devices,  and  substituted 
the  idea  of  an  immaterial  force  acting  according  to  mathematically 
demonstrated  laws. 

389.  So  also  with  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  affinity;  they 
have  passed  through  their  material  stage,  and  are  now  to  be 
regarded  as  kindred  and  convertible  modes  of  motion.  The  pres- 
ent chapter  will  recapitulate  some  points  already  noticed,  and  still 
further  illustrate  the  later  and  larger  views  of  the  relations  of 
forces. 

390.  Rise  of  the  Idea  of  Polarity. — Newton  fixed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  upon  the  play  of  central  attractions  through  the 
universe.  This  idea  so  completely  occupied  the  thought  of  the 
last  century  that  men  fancied  the  entire  mechanism  of  nature — 
molecules  as  well  as  masses — was  moved  by  central  attractions. 
But  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  b^^an  to  be 
perceived  that  another  and  widely  different  mode  of  force  plays 
an  important  part  in  her  scheme.  This  is  the  principle  of  polar- 
ity. We  have  seen  it  working  in  various  forms,  but  in  tbem  all 
we  discover  the  common  characteristics  of  opposite  powers  or  prop* 

388.  What  has  been  the  pro?reBt  of  IdeAS  of  force  in  netronomy  t  389.  Has 
this  principle  been  carried  farther?  390.  What  was  the  Influence  of  Nkwtoh 
In  regard  to  forces?    What  principle  has  benn  lately  brought  forward!    What 
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erties  in  opposite  directions*  A  very  intimate  and  interesting 
series  of  relationships  may  be  traced  among  these  polarities. 

391.  Magnetic  and  Bleotrio  Polarities.— In  the  case  of  mag- 
netic and  electric  forces,  it  was  suspected,  long  before  Oebsted 
made  the  discovery,  that  they  were  in  some  way  intimately  re- 
lated. This  connection,  however,  turned  out  to  be  more  constant 
and  extensive  than  had  been  imagined.  A  magnetic  needle,  when 
placed  near  a  galvanic  wire,  is  jerked  out  of  its  position  and 
turned  across  the  current.  A  galvanic  wire  is  made  to  revolve 
round  a  magnet,  and  a  magnet  round  a  galvanic  wire.  Artificial 
magnets  are  made  of  coils  of  galvanic  wire ;  and,  finally,  the  gal- 
vanic spark  itself  is  obtained  from  the  magnet.  We  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  whatever  be  the  nature  of  these  polarities, 
they  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 

392.  Uleotrio  and  Chemical  Polaritiea.— In  chemical  pro- 
cesses, opposites  (acids  and  bases  for  example)  are  attracted  to- 
gether and  neutralize  each  other.  It  is  true  we  do  not  here  have 
*  unlike  poles  attracting,  and  like  poles  repelling,'  as  in  magnetism 
and  electricity,  but  these  are  only  special  modes  in  which  the 
principle  of  polarity  is  manifested,  and  are  not  essential  to  it. 
The  conception  of  opposite  properties  and  mutual  neutralization 
involves  the  idea,  and  makes  the  chemical  a  true  polar  force. 
Fabadat  teaches  that  chemical  combination  and  decomposition 
must  always  be  regarded  as  taking  place  in  virtue  of  equal  and 
opposite  forces,  by  which  the  particles  are  united  or  separated ; 
and  he  has  used  this  very  case  to  teach  us  that,  in  the  general 
idea  of  polarity,  we  must  get  rid  of  the  notion  of  attracting  poles. 
"VTe  have  seen  chemical  action  produce  electric  currents,  and  elec- 
tric currents  chemical  action.  These  polarities  are  believed  to  be 
but  different  phases  of  the  same  principle. 

393.  Chemical  and  Cr3r8talline  Polarities. — It  is  evident  there 
is  a  very  close  connection  between  chemical  affinity  and  the 
attraction  which  arranges  together  the  particles  of  a  crystal. 
Chemical  affinity  takes  the  elements  out  of  solution,  and  places 
them  in  a  fixed  polar  arrangement  (106).    The  force  which  draws 

Is  tbe  eseence  of  polarity?  S91.  What  was  long  suspected  eoneemfng  the 
magnetic  and  electric  forces!  Why  are  they  now  considered  to  be  due  to 
the  same  canse  t  382.  How  is  the  cheniical  shown  to  be  a  polar  foree  f  What 
is  the  teaching  of  ?ahadat  concerning  it  ?4»What  relation  exists  between  chemical 
littraction  and  eleotrio  carrent*?    888.  What  is  said  of  chemical  affinity  and  crys* 
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the  particles  together,  and  that  which  places  them  in  a  crystaiHne 
order,  are  evidently  one. 

394.  Orygtalline  and  Optical  Polarity^— Here  also  is  a  most 
intimate  and  beautiful  connection.  We  have  seen  that  crystals 
are  used  for  polarizing  light,  bnt  this  power  depends  nx>on  the 
axis  of  the  crystal ;  that  is,  the  direction  of  the  polarities  of  the 
crystalline  particles.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  the  action  of 
heat  and  electricity  upon  bodies  is  influenced  by  the  polarity  of 
their  atoms  (267). 

395.  Magnetlam  and  IJght. — A  beautiful  illustration  of  these 
connections  was  discovered  by  Fabadat,  in  1845.    A  piece  of 

flint  glass.  A,  Fig.  165,  is  placed  between 
Fia.l8&  ^g  p^j^   N  8  of  a   powerful  electro- 

magnet, and  a  ray  of  light,  polarized  in  a 
vertical  plane  by  reflection  from  a  piece  of 
blackened  glass,  passes  through  the  glass 
A,  and  is  viewed  through  a  piece  of  Ice- 
land spar  (NieoVi  prism).  So  long  as  the 
bars  N  and  S  are  not  magnetic,  the  ray 
is  passed  or  stopped  as  usual  by  revolving 

Magnetiam  and  Light         ^he  prism.     If  nOW  it  be  turned,  80  that 

the  ray  is  darkened^  and  the  wires  0  and  Z  are  connected  with  the 
battery,  the  bar  is  made  magnetic,  it  affects  the  glass,  and  the  ray 
instantly  becomes  visible.  A  chain  of  four  polarities,  electric, 
magnetic,  luminous,  and  crystalline,  is  called  into  action  in  pro- 
ducing this  remarkable  effect.  If  we  add  the  organic  polarity  of 
the  nerve  of  vision,  we  have  a  fifth  link  of  the  polar  series. 

396.  Optical  and  Thermal  Polarities. — It  only  remains  now 
to  state  that  heat  is  capable  of  being  polarized  like  light  to  com- 
plete the  mysterious  chain  of  influences  which  shows  that  there  is 
some  common  principle  of  action  among  these  forces,  and  a  deeper 
unity  of  cause  than  was  formerly  suspected. 

§  II.  Connection  of  the  Radicmt  Forces. 

397.  The  intimate  connection  of  the  radiant  forces  has  been 
before  referred  to,  but  requires  further  illustration.    Fig.  166 


tallizatloD  f  894.  Upon  what  does  the  jwwer  of  the  cryatal  to  polarize  light  depend? 
S98.  What  is  the  connection  between  Ulagnetism  and  light  ?  Describe  the  experi- 
ment, Fig,  185.    What  polarities  are  here  cMled  into  play  t    896.  What  is  said  of 
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represents  the  contents  of  a  Imninous  beam  a,  spread  out  bj  the 
prism  from  h  to  e.  The  heating  effects  begin  at  b^  and  extend 
through  the  space  em- 
braced bj  the  thermal 
bracket,  varying  in  in- 
tensity and  quality  atchem 

each  point    The  differ- yo^e/ 
ences  among  the  ther- 
mal rays  so  much  re- 
semble those  of  color,  Tb«f- 

'    mal 

that  Melloni  designa- Force. 

ted  this  phenomenon  as 

the    *  ideal    coloration 

of  heat.'     The  middle 

bracket  of  the  diagram       l>i»w»>«"'>"  «'  ^^  ^^"^  «'  ^  Spcctrom. 

gives  us  a  scale  of  radiations  which  produces  the  world  of  colors, 
while  Jbhe  chemical  bracket  comprehends  a  wide  range  of  chemical 
intensities  which  take  effect  upon  different  compounds  in  the  dif- 
ferent spaces.  The  continuous  lines  indicate  heat  rays ;  the  broken 
lines,  chemical  rays ;  and  the  dotted  lines,  luminous  rays. 

398.  Identity  of  Heat  and  Ught  Motions.— It  has  been  said 
that  all  these  radiations  obey  precisely  the  same  laws  of  movement ; 
but  the  analogies  of  heat  with  light  are  carried  much  farther  than 
has  yet  been  stated.  Not  only  has  the  interference  of  heat 
been  proved,  but  no  change  or  manifestation  can  be  effected  with 
or  upon  light  that  does  not  affect  the  associated  heat  in  the  same 
manner  and  degree.  The  heat  ray  undergoes  double  refraction 
by  Iceland  spar,  and  the  two  separated  beams  are  polarized  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (859).  The  phenomenon  of  the 
magnetic  rotary  polarization  of  heat  has  also  been  observed. 
These  facts  show  beyond  question  that  heat  cannot  be  a  materia] 
substance,  but  is  a  mode  of  motion  of  the  same  nature  as  light. 

399.  Dr.  Draper's  XSxpexinient — Still  more  conclusive  on  this 
point  are  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Prof.  Dbaper.  He  sub- 
jected various  substances,  under  suitable  circumstances  for  ob- 
servation, to  the  action  of  heat,  and  found  the  order  of  effects 

heat?  What  does  this  ehow?  897.  Wfaat  docs  Fi^.  166  represent?  How  does 
Mblloni  regard  the  diflTerences  among  the  heat  rays  f  What  does  the  highest 
bracket  in  Fig.  166  inclnde  ?  308.  In  what  additional  respects  does  heat  resemble 
light t    399.  What  is  observed  at  the  commencement  of  Dbapir^s  experiment? 
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strictly  dependent  upon  the  energy  of  the  combustion,  or  sonrct 
of  heat.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  as  the  body  begins 
to  be  heated,  the  rays  emitted  are  of  the  lowest  refrangibility, 
being  but  slightly  refracted  by  a  prism  of  rock  salt.  As  the 
molecular  action  of  combustion  increases,  the  refrangibility  and 
intensity  of  the  heat  rays  increase.  At  about  1000^,  the  emitted 
rays  become  so  energetic  that  they  begin  to  act  upon  the  eye,  pro- 
ducing the  sensation  of  a  dull  red  light,  and  thb  effect  takes  place 
at  the  same  thermometric  degree  with  all  solids.  As  the  temper- 
ature ascends,  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  appear  in  the  order  of  their 
refrangibility ;  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 
At  2130°  all  the  colors  are  produced,  and  from  their  commixture 
the  substance  appears  white  hot;  actinic  effects  then  appear  in  full 
intensity.  As  the  body  cools,  the  order  of  effects  is  reversed,  and 
the  colors  disappear  successively,  from  the  violet  to  the  red. 

400.  How  Heat  and  Light  Diffar. — The  foregoing  experiment 
proves  that  all  the  diversified  effects  of  the  spectrum  are  due  to 
one  energy.  Heat  and  light  are  not  the  same  thing,  but  they  have 
one  cause.  Heat  rays  differ  from  light  rays  simply  as  one  color 
differs  from  another.  It  is  well  known  that  the  selfsame  force 
produces  widely  different  effects  according  as  it  acts  upon  different 
media.  The  same  electric  current,  if  sent  through  a  thin  wire,  pro- 
duces heat;  if  sent  round  a  piece  of  iron,  produces  mctgnetism; 
and  if  through  a  conducting  liquid,  chemical  decomposition.  So, 
the  same  agent,  acting  upon  different  organs  of  the  body,  affects 
our  consciousness  differently ; — falling  upon  the  nerves  of  feeling, 
it  excites  the  sensation  of  heat ;  and  upon  the  nerves  of  seeing,  the 
sensation  of  sight. 

401.  Fluorescence— Dark  Ra3r8  changed  to  LighL— The  con- 
version of  one  radiant  force  into  another,  and  the  influence  of  the 
body  upon  which  it  acts,  are  strikingly  exemplified  by  a  discovery 
of  Prof.  Stokes.  He  filled  a  glass  tube  with  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  and  then  moved  it  through  the  spectrum,  entering  at 
the  red  ray.  Ko  unusual  effect  was  produced  till  it  passed  the 
extremity  of  the  violet,  and  entered  the  region  of  the  chemical 
rays,  when  '  a  ghostly  gleam  of  pale  blue  light  shot  across  the 

As  the  action  becomes  more  intense,  what  follows  ?  What  resalts  when  the  body 
cools  I  400.  What  does  this  experiment  prove  !  How  does  heat  differ  ftom  light  ? 
How  does  the  electric  current  produce  different  effects  t  How  may  the  same  agent 
t>roduoe  different  eensations?     401.  Describe  the  experiment  of  Prof.  Stokbs. 
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tube.'  The  dark  chemical  force  was  changed  to  liglit  by  the 
qainine  solation.  Thas  the  same  force  acting  upon  one  sui-face, 
produces  one  effect,  and  upon  another,  a  different  one.  Various 
substances  give  rise  to  this  result,  as  a  decoction  of  horse  chestnuts, 
glass  stained  with  oxide  of  uranium,  &c.  They  have  the  property 
of  receiving  rays  of  one  refrangibility,  and  emitting  them  at  a 
lower  one ;  and,  as  the  colors  of  the  spectrnm  are  similarly  low- 
ered in  the  scale  of  refrangibility  by  these  substances,  the  phe- 
nomenon was  first  known  as  the  degradation  of  light.  The  term 
Jlttoreseence  is  now  applied  to  it,  because  it  is  very  strongl;^  mani- 
fested by  a  body  known  asjluor  apor. 

§  in.  Conservation  of  Force. 

402.  We  have  referred  to  the  great  truth  that  force,  like  mat- 
ter, is  persistent  and  indestructible :  its  changes  are  but  mutations 
from  form  to  form ;  an  impulse  of  force  can  no  more  be  created 
or  destroyed  than  a  particle  of  matter.  This  principle  is  known 
as  the  conservation  of  force,  and  is  characterized  by  Dr.  Faba©ay 
as  *  the  highest  law  in  physical  science  which  our  faculties  permit 
us  to  perceive.'  The  phrase  correlation  of  forces  has  been  used 
to  indicate  their  mutual  convertibility,  but  both  forms  of  expres- 
sion imply  the  same  great  principle. 

403.  History. — This  is  but  another  case,  of  which  the  history 
of  science  furnishes  so  many,  where  a  great  discovery  belongs 
rather  to  an  epoch  than  to  an  individual.  In  the  growth  of  scien- 
tific thought,  the  time  had  come  for  the  evolution  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  accordingly  several  master  minds  seized  upon  it  inde- 
pendently about  the  same  time.  Among  these  are  Mayer  and 
Helmholtz,  of  Germany,  Golding,  of  Denmark,  and  Joule,  Grove, 
and  Fabapay,  of  England.  These  discoverers  announced  their 
results  between  1840  and  1850;  they  became  generally  known 
during  the  pext  ten  years,  and  are  now  established  as  comprehen- 
sive and  guiding  principles  of  science. 

404.  Origin  of  the  Idea  of  Perpetual  Motion. — ^To  common 


What  was  the  effect  f  What  other  substancet  manifest  this  property  t  How  were 
the  phenomena  first  known  f  What  are  they  termed  now,  and  why  f  402.  What 
is  the  conBervation  of  force  f  How  la  it  characterized  by  Faraday  ?  What  is  the 
•orrelation  of  forces  f  403.  What  is  said  concerning  its  discovery  ?  To  whom  does 
it  belong  f  What  was  done  between  1840  and  1850?  Between  I860  «nd  1860? 
8 
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observation,  when  a  moving  body  comes  to  rest,  its  force  is  anni- 
hilated, and  this  has  been  generally  believed.  The  notion  that 
force  might  thus  pass  ont  of  existence — from  something  to  nothing 
naturally  led  to  the  corresponding  idea  that  it  might  be  created, 
or  comQ/rom  nothing.  These  loose  conceptions  of  force  gave  rise 
to  the  fallacy  of  a  i>erpetual  motion — a  machine  that  could  go  on 
forever,  producing  its  own  power,  with  no  external  supply  of 
force. 

406.  Penrfstenoe  of  Blechanical  Force. — This  error  was  first 
detected  in  mechanics.  It  was  found  that  machines  do  not  create 
force,  but  only  communicate,  distribute,  and  apply  that  which  is  im- 
parted to  them.  In  all  cases,  the  force  expended  is  exactly  measured 
by  the  resistance  overcome.  In  the  case  of  water  power,  to  lift  a 
hanmier  of  100  pounds,  1  foot  high,  at  least  100  pounds  of  water 
must  fall  through  1  foot ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  200  pounds 
must  fall  through  i  a  foot,  or  50  pounds  through  2  feet.  If  a 
hammer  weighing  1,000  lbs.  is  employed,  with  the  same  driving  force 
it  will  either  be  raised  to  only  ^  the  height,  or  tenfold  the  time 
will  be  required  to  raise  it  to  the  same  height.  Thus,  in  mechan- 
ics, a  certain  amount  of  power  or  change  acting  as  cause  produces 
an  exactly  equal  amount  of  change  as  effect. 

406.  Convertibility  of  the  Forces. — Now  what  occurs  here 
is  but  the  consequence  of  a  universal  law  which  applies  to  all 
kinds  of  physical  energy.  The  preceding  pages  have  afforded 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  production  of  one  force  by  another. 
Heat,  we  have  seen,  excites  electricity,  and  through  that  magnet- 
ism, chemical  action,  and  light.  Or,  if  we  start  with  magnetism, 
this  may  give  rise  to  electricity,  and  this  again  to  heat,  chemical 
action,  and  light.  So,  chemical  action  produces  heat,  light,  and 
electricity ;  and  it  has  been  also  found  that  a  mere  line  of  decom- 
posing particles  manifests  a  direct  magnetic  influence.  That  elec- 
tricity sets  the  whole  series  in  action  is  strikingly  exemplified  by 
electrifying  the  sulphuret  of  calcium,  or  some  similar  substance. 
At  the  instant  of  electrization,  it  becomes  magnetic;  is  heated, 
and,  if  the  electricity  be  sufficiently  intense,  it  becomes  luminous ; 
that  is,  light  is  produced.  It  expands,  therefore  there  is  motion; 
and  is  decomposed — Whence  there  is  cTiemical  action, 

404.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  perpetual  motion  ?  405.  What  was  foond  in 
regard  to  machines  f  Wliat  is  the  relation  between  lifting  a  hammer  and  the 
descent  of  water  f    406.  What  forces  may  be  produced  by  heat  ?    What  examples 
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407.  'Friction  agalsit  Space.' — A  new  and  remarkable  illas- 
tration  of  the  effect  of  resistance  to  motioa  ia  prodnomg  heat  hoa 
been  lately  diBcovered.  If  a  blade  of  copper  or  anj  conductor 
be  moved  backward  and  forward  between  tbe  poles  of  an  active 
and  powerful  electro- 

magnet,  althongta  it 

toDches    nothing,    it 

will   be  resisted  as 

if    it    were    sawing  t 

throngh  oheese,  and  I 

become  hot.    A  cop- 

per     cylinder     filled  Mw>«i-m  rai.tmg  Motio... 

with  alloy,  and  monnted  between  tbe  poles,  F  P,  Fig.  167,  seems 

grasped  by  an  invisible  hand.    If  rapidly  spun  oroand  by  the 

string  s  b,  attached  to  a  wheel,  it  will  grow  hot,  and,  in  three 

minates,  the  alio/  will  be  melted ;  indeed  the  copper  cylinder 

may  be  made  red  hot.    The  heat  produced  is  in  precise  proportion 

to  the  force  expended  in  inoreaaing  tbe  resistance. 

408.  Aove*!  Bxpatlmstit.— In  a  very  beautiful  experiment, 
Ur.  Gbotb  produced  the  whole  circle  of  forces  by  using  light  as  tbe 
exciter.  He  inclosed  a  eensitiye  daguerreotype  plate  in  a  box 
haTing  a  glass  front  with  a  shntter  over  iL  Between  tbia  glass 
and  the  plate  was  a  gridiron  of  silver  wire.  Tbe  dagnerreotype 
plate  was  connected  with  one  extremity  of  a  galvanometer  coil, 
and  the  wire  gridiron  with  a  BaBonBT's  thermometer ;  •  this  and 
tbe  galvanometer  being  also  connected,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
circuit  When  tbe  shutter  was  rused  and  a  beam  of  light  admit- 
ted, ehemieal  aetUm  was  prodnced  in  the  plate ;  eUetricity  in  the 
wires;  heat  in  BnsonBT'e  helix;  magTMtixm  in  tbe  coil,  and 
motiim  in  the  galvanometer  needles. 

409.  Foroai  OonverttUe  in  Definite  QoasUtles.— These  trans- 
matattona  take  place  in  definite  quantities.    It  is  well  understood 

■  BBluon's  Ihenumeler  eonelBli  of  ■  virtliiBl  helti  compfliindBl  of  two  rib- 
boni  of  different  TneUls.  The  allgh  teal  amount  of  best,  b;  ssuiLDg  aneqas)  eipati' 
tkin  of  the  two  meulg  (SUi,  Dnmlla  tlis  splnl  and  prodauea  moUon,  whioh  i* 
lDillcst«d  by  H  horizontal  needle  pauii^;  oier  a  icnls. 

an  glyeD  of  fbroea  pitrdadn;  eaeh  other  f  Whut  Is  tbe  effect  of  elntTifyin^  the 
niphnretof  oalcloml  M7.  What  la  the  ettest  of  aairtng  a  pleoeof  capper  bank 
and  forth  between  tlie  poIeb  of  an  eleolro-niagnel  I  Dewrilie  Ibe  eiperiment, 
Tig.  in.    408.   Wbat  t*  dunru  bf  Qroti'i  eiperlmentT    W.  WbU  is  the 
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that  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  is  necessary  to  perform  a  given 
amount  of  work  with  a  steam  engine.  This  means  strictly  that  a 
definite  quantity  of  the  chemical  action  of  combustion  gives  rise 
to  a  fixed  quantity  of  heat,  and  this  to  a  determinate  quantity  of 
mechanical  effect.  Br.  Faradat  made  the  important  discovery 
of  the  definite  chemical  effect  of  the  voltaic  current.  He  found 
that  an  equivalent  of  an  element  consumed  in  a  battery  gives 
rise  to  a  definite  quantity  of  electricity,  which  will  produce 
exactly  an  equivalent  of  chemical  decomposition.  For  example, 
the  consihrnption  of  82  grains  of  zinc  in  the  battery,  excites  a 
current  which  will  set  free  from  combination  1  grain  of  hydrogen, 
104  of  lead,  108  of  silver,  39  of  potassium,  and  81.6  of  copper. 
These  are  the  combining  numbers  of  those  elements,  and  establish 
a  remarkable  equivalency  between  chemical  and  electrical  forces. 

410.  Atomic  Heat. — The  definite  relation  between  combining 
numbers  and  specific  heats  is  equally  remarkable.  For  example, 
28,  82,  108  are  the  atomic  numbers  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead ; 
but  they  also  express  the  relations  of  these  bodies  to  heat.  They 
indicate  the  exact  quantities  of  the  metals  which  will  be  raised 
through  equal  temperature  by  equal  sources  of  heat.  It  would 
take  the  same  amount  of  burning  alcohol  to  heat  28  lbs.  of  iron 
100°  that  would  be  consumed  in  raising  32  lbs.  of  copper  or  103 
of  lead  through  the  same  number  of  degrees.  The  correspondence 
is  very  close  with  the  other  metallic  elements  and  with  sulphur, 
while  the  atomic  heat  of  several  of  the  elements  is  double  that  of 
the  bodies  mentioned. 

411.  Units  of  Heat  and  Force. — To  ascertain  at  what  rate 
mechanical  force  produces  heat,  requires  certain  standards  of  com- 
parison, known  as  the  units  of  heat  and  force.  The  English  unit 
of  heat  is  1  lb.  of  water  raised  through  1  degree  of  Fahrenheit ; 
the  unit  of  force  is  1  avoirdupois  pound  falling  through  1  foot  of 
space ;  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  foot-pound.  100  lbs.  of  water  raised 
through  10°,  would  require  1,000  units  of  heat ;  while  100  lbs. 
falling  through  10  feet  would  produce  1,000  units  of  force. 

412.  The  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat. — ^To  Dr.  Joule,  of 
Manchester,  England,  is  due  the  honor  of  having  experimentally 

relation  between  fuel,  heat,  and  work  f  What  did  Fabadat  find  to  be  the  rela- 
tion between  chemical  action  and  electricity  f  Examples.  410.  What  is  said  of 
the  relation  between  combining  numbers  and  specific  heats?  Examples.  411. 
What  are  the  units  of  heat  and  force?    412.  Who  determined  the  mechanical 
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demonstrated  t?ie  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat; — that  is,  how 
many  units  of  force  are  equal  to  a  unit  of  heat.  He  agitated 
water,  mercury,  and  oil  successively,  in  suitable  vessels,  by  means 
of  paddles  driven  by  falling  weights,  and  determined  the  exact 
amount  of  force  spent,  and  of  heat  produced.  He  also  rubbed 
cast  iron  discs  against  each  other,  carefully  measuring  the  force 
employed  and  the  resulting  heat.  By  varied  and  repeated  experi- 
ments, he  found  that  the  same  expenditure  of  power  produced  the 
same  absolute  amount  of  heat,  tohatever  materials  were  used; 
and  that  a  pound  weight  falling  through  7T2  feet,  or  772  lbs.  fall- 
ing through  1  foot,  and  then  arrested,  produce  sufficient  heat  to 
raise  1  lb.  of  water  l"" ;  so  that  the  unit,  of  heat  is  equal  to  772 
units  of  force.    This  is  known  as  '  Joule's  Law.'  * 

413.  Farther  Links  of  the  I>3niamio  Chain. — The  law  of  equi- 
valence between  mechanical  energy  and  heat  thus  directly  estab- 
lished is  beautifully  confirmed  by  introducing  other  links  of  force. 
An  electric  current,  which,  by  resistance  in  passing  through  an  im- 
perfect conductor,  produces  sufficient  heat  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water 
1  degree,  sets  free  an  amount  of  hydrogen  which,  when  burned, 
raises  exactly  1  lb.  of  water  1  degree.  And  again,  the  same 
amount  of  electricity  will  produce  an  attractive  magnetic  force  by 
which  a  weight  of  772  lbs.  may  be  raised  1  foot  high. 

414.  Significance  of  Joule's  Law. — ^The  establishment  of  the 


*  It  Is  worth  while  here  to  note  that  the  first  step  in  thpse  j^rand  views  of  the 
forces  which  have  been  recently  unfolded,  was  taken  toward  the  close  of  the  lost 
century  by  an  American,  Bbnjamin  Thompson,  afterward  known  as  Count 
RuMFORD.  He  went  to  Europe  in  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and,  devoting  himself 
to  scientific  investigations,  became  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Eng- 
land. He  exploded  the  notion  of  caloric,  demonstrated  experimentally  the  con- 
version of  mchanical  force  into  heat,  and  arrived  at  quantitative  results  which, 
considering  the  roughness  of  his  experiments,  are  remarkably  near  the  establish- 
ed facts.  He  revolved  a  brass  cannon  against  a  steel  borer  by  horse  power  for  2^ 
hoars,  and  generated  heat  enough  to  rai»e  18f  lbs.  of  water  from  60'  to  212*.  He 
explicitly  announced  the  view  now  held  of  the  nature  of  beat,  and  wrote  as  fol- 
lows, the  italics  Being  his  own  :  '  What  is  heatt  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  an 
igneous  Jluid  7  Is  there  any  thing  that  with  propriety  can  bo  called  caloric?  We 
have  seen  that  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  mny  be  excited  by  the  friction 
of  two  metallic  surfaces,  and  given  off  in  a  constant  stream  or  flux  in  all  direo- 
tions  without  interruption  or  intermisnion,  and  without  any  signs  of  diminution 
or  eofhafwtion.  •  In  reasoning  on  this  subject  we  must  not  forget  that  mosi  remark- 
able circumstance^  that  the  source  of  the  heat  generated  by  friction  in  these  ex- 
periments appeared  to  be  inexhavstible.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  any 
thing  which  any  insulated  body  or  system  of  bodies  can  continue  to  furnish  witluyui 
limitation^  cannot  possibly  be  a  material  mbsta/nce;  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  form  any  distinct  idea  of  any  thii:g 
capable  of  being  excited  and  communicated  in  these  experiments,  except  it  be 

MOTION.* 

equivalent  of  heat?    What  is  it?    How  was  it  ascertained?    What  is  Jouls's 
Jkwf    413.  How  is  the  law  of  equivalence  between  mechanical  energy  and  heat 
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principle  of  correlation  between  mechanical  force  and  heat  con- 
fititotes  one  of  the  moei  important  events  in  the  progress  of  sci^ 
ence.  It  teaches  us  that  the  movements  we  see  around  us  are  not 
spontaneous,  or  independent  occurrences,  but  links  in  the  eternal 
cham  of  forces :  that  when  bodies  are  put  in  motion,  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  some  previously  existing  energy,  and  that  when  thej 
come  to  rest,  their  force  is  not  destroyed,  but  lives  on  in  other 
forms.  Every  motion  we  see  has  its  thermal  value ;  and  when  it 
ceases,  its  equivalent  of  heat  is  an  invariable  ^esiilt.  Should  the 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  be  arrested,  it  would  produce  a 
conflagration  of  the  universe. 

415.  As  the  motions  and  masses  of  the  planetary  bodies  are 
definite  and  determined,  we  can  predict  the  exact  consequence  if 
those  motions  should  cease.  The  earth  is  8,000  miles  in  diameter, 
5^  times  heavier  than  water,  and  moves  through  its  orbit  at  the  rate 
of  68,000  miles  an  hour.  Were  its  motion  suddenly  arrested  it 
would  generate  a  heat  equal  to  the  combustion  of  14  globes  of  an- 
thracite coal  as  large  as  the  earth.  Should  it  fall  into  the  sun  the 
shock  would  produce  a  heat  equal  to  the  combustion  of  5,400  earth- 
globes  of  solid  coal.  If  the  sun  were  a  solid  mass  of  anthracite  his 
combustion  would  maintain  the  present  heat  but  5,000  years; 
whereas,  if  the  planet,  Jupiter,  should  fall  into  the  sun,  it  would 
produce  heat  enough  to  maintain  the  solar  emission /or  85,000 
years  (1196). 

416.  If  a  fragment  of  coal  were  taken  to  the  sun  and  burned  it 
would  give  out  a  definite  amount  of  heat,  but  if  it  should  fall  from 
the  earth  to  the  sun  it  would  produce  8,000  times  more  heat  by 
its  arrested  motion.  It  has  been  suggested  that  meteoric  matter 
falling  into  the  sun  may  be  the  actual  cause  of  his  heat. 

417.  Motion  alone  conTertible. — As  two  substances  when 
combined  chemically,  produce  heat,  and  remain  comMned^  it  may 
be  asked,  ^  How  can  the  heat  be  regarded  as  converted  chemical 
force,  while  that  force  is  still  in  action  ?  ^  This  will  be  understood 
by  referring  to  the  case  of  gravity.  When  a  lifted  body' falls,  it 
gives  back  the  force  expended  in  lifting  it,  but  gravity  still  attracts 
it  to  the  earth  with  undiminished  force.    So  with  the  chemical 

confirmed?  414.  What  does  this  principle  teach  ub?  What  would  reanlt  If  the 
mov.emeot  of  the  heavenly  hodies  should  he  arrested  ?  416.  What  if  the  earth^s 
motion  were  saddenty  stopped  ?  Mention  some  farther  facts  In  this  connection. 
410.  What  is  said  of  a  fragment  of  coal  t    417.  How  can  the  heat  he  converted  into 
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atoms.  They  are  detached,  and  then  rush  together  again,  giving 
back  a  force  equal  to  that  employed  in  separating  them ;  but  they 
remain  combined  as  the  weight  remains  pressed  to  the  ground. 
Neither  gravity  nor  affinity  are  for  an  instant  suspended;  they 
are  in  constant  action  and  are  only  resisted  by  antagonist  forces : 
the  amount  of  motion  which  results  from  this  resistance  measures 
the  convertible  force.  Only  force  in  action — which  is  known  as 
living  force,  or  vis  viva — is  convertible. 

418.  Relations  of  Vflatter  and  Force. — In  the  study  of  nature, 
questions  of  force  are  becoming  more  and  more  prominent.  The 
things  to  be  explained  are  changes — active  effects — motions  in 
ordinary  matter,  and  the  tendency  is  to  regard  matter,  not  as 
acted  upon^  but  as  in  itself  inherently  active.  The  chief  use  of  atoms 
is  to  serve  as  points  or  vehicles  of  mx>tion.  Thus  the  study  of 
matter  resolves  itself  into  the  study  of  forces.  Inert  objects,  as 
they  appear  to  the  eye  of  sense,  are  replaced  by  activities  revealed 
to  the  eye  of  intellect.  The  conceptions  of  '  gross,'  *  corrupt,' 
'  brute  matter,'  are  passing  away  with  the  prejudices  of  the  past, 
and  in  place  of  a  dead  material  world,  we  have  a  living  organism 
of  ethereal  energies. 

419.  The  principle  of  the  correlation  of  forces  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  and  far-reaching  that  science  has  established.  Its 
introduction  forms  one  of  those  intellectual  epochs  which  change 
the  standpoint  of  the  philosopher,  revealing  old  questions  in  new 
aspects,  and  bringing  many  new, ones  into  view.  It  teaches  with 
a  new  emphasis  the  great  lesson  of  the  unity  of  the  universe,  and 
the  brotherhood  of  the  agencies  through  which  it  is  governed. 
And  as  the  policy  of  the  Divine  Administration  is  one^  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  principle  applies  not  only  to  physical  forces, 
but  to  all  forces.  Its  operation  has  been  traced,  as  we  shall  see, 
in  the  field  of  organization,  and  it  opens  a  new  and  promising 
method  of  studying  the  various  activities  of  human  society. 

ebemical  force  while  that  force  is  still  in  action  f  418.  What  are  to  be  regarded  in 
•tudying  nataref  State  the  chief  use  of  atoms.  What  is  said  of  force  and  mat- 
ter f    419.  Of  the  principle  of  the  correlation  of  the  forces  ? 
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420.  The  Four  Ancient  Elements. — Thoughtful  minds,  as  wo 
have  previously  stated,  never  rest  satisfied  with  appearances; 
they  always  seek  for  reasons  and  caueea.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
most  ancient  times  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  nature.  They  were 
held  to  be,  not  what  they  seemed,  but  formed  of  various  commix- 
tures of  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  and  for  thou- 
sands of  years  the  properties  and  changes  of  all  substances, 
animate  and  inanimate,  were  explained  on  this  hypothesis. 

421.  This  view  was  not  without  its  philosophy.    All  bodies, 

it  was  said,  must  be  either  hot  or  cold,  moist  or  dry.    These  are    • 
fundamental  properties,  and  their  various  unions  produce  the  four 
elements  thus : 

Dryness  and  Warmth  and        Moistvre  and        Dryness  and 

Warmth  produce  Moisture —  Gold —  Cold — 

Firb;  Air;  Watbb;  ^rth. 

These  elements  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  may  be  transmuted  into 
each  other  by  exchange  of  properties.  Thus,  if  cold  is  added  to 
air  it  destroys  the  warmth  and  converts  it  into  water :  by  the 
substitution  of  dryness  for  moisture,  water  is  transformed  into 
earth ;  while,  by  reversing  these  changes,  earth  becomes,  water, 
and  water,  air.  Thus,  by  the  communication  of  properties,  all 
things  were  supposed  to  be  produced,  the  predominating  element 
giving  character  to  the  body. 

prejudices  are  passing  away  t  420  How  were  the  objects  of  nature  regarded  in 
ancient  times f    42L  How  were  these  elements  produced?     How  transmuted t 
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422.  The  Foundation  of  Alchemy.— The  leading  7dea  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  four  elements  was  the  instability  of  the  properties 
of  matter.  They  were  held  to  be  like  clothes  which  are  put  on 
and  off  at  will — mere  shifting  and  communicable  things,  the  addi' 
tion  or  subtraction  of  which  transformed  one  substance  into 
another.  Water  was  poured  upon  quick  lime ;  it  disappeared  and 
was  transmuted ;  that  is,  it  lost  the  properties  of  water,  and  ac- 
quired those  of  stone.  A  small  plant  in  a  weighed  portion  of 
soil,  by  the  addition  of  pure  water  only,  grew  into  a  vigorous 
shrub,  increasing  many  pounds  in  weight,  while  the  soil  lost  but  a 
trifle.  What  more  natural,  therefore,  than  to  suppose  that  water 
was  *'  transmuted '  into  a  living  structure.  This  ancient  and  deeply 
established  belief  was  the  starting  point  of  the  labors  of  the  al- 
chemists, who  were  the  earliest  chemists. 

423.  For  centuries,  philosophy  had  taught  that  the  properties 
of  matter  are  transferable ;  *  then,*  said  the  alchemists,  Met  us  trans- 
fer to  lead  and  iron  the  properties  of  gold  I  *  All  bodies  having 
a  metallic  lustre  aud  appearance,  they  naturally  regarded  as 
metals ;  such  as  preserved  this  lustre  when  exposed  to  fire,  were 
called  noble,  or  perfect  metals,  while  those  which  lost  their  lustre 
and  malleability  by  heat  were  termed  base  metals.  The  metals 
were,  moreover,  regarded  as  compounds  consisting  of  opposite 
elements,  one  of  which  made  them  pure,  and  the  other  base,  their 
rank  being  determined  by  the  relative  proportions  of  these  elements. 

424.  Plausibility  of  the  Idea. — ^Nor  were  these  views  mere 
idle  speculations ;  they  seemed  strongly  supported  by  facts.  The 
alchemists  saw  that  the  lead  ore — galena,  had  the  metallic  lustre  and 
color  of  lead ;  they,  therefore,  believed  it  to  be  a  real  metal.  But, 
if  heated,  it  gave  off  sulphur,  while,  at  the  same  time,  all  its 
metallic  properties — lustre,  malleability,  and  fusibility — ^were 
heightened,  and  it  became  true  lead,  or  a  more  perfect  metal. 
What  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose,  that  by  the  separation  of 
a  little  more  sulphur,  it  might  be  still  further  purified,  and 
changed  to  silver  ?  And  when,  on  further  application  of  heat,  a 
certain  amount  of  silver  was  actually  obtained  from  the  lead,  and 
from  this  silver  a  trace  also  of  gold,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the 

422.  What  was  the  leading  idea  of  this  philosophy  ?  What  common  phenomena 
were  interpreted  as  instances  of  transmutation  ?  What  did  the  alchemiots  pro- 
pose? What  bodies  were  called  metals?  How  were  they  divided?  What  was 
their  oomposf tion  t  421  By  what  experiments  and  reasoning  did  they  sustain  the 
8* 
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alchemist  should  honestly  believe  that  he  had  created  the  three 
metals,  and  that  by  perfecting  the  operation,  he  could  convert  all 
his  galena  into  gold. 

425.  Again,  the  alchemists  knew  that  the  brilliant  metal  mer- 
cury volatilizes  by  heat  and  disappears  in  invisible  vapor.  Hence 
when  a  base  metal  lost  its  lustre  in  the  fire,  or  rusted  in  the  air, 
they  supposed  it  was  caused  by  the  escape  of  the  volatile  mercury, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  pure  metallic  principle.  Thus,  by 
diminishing  their  sulphur  and  increasing  their  mercury,  the 
alchemists  expected  to  finally  perfect  or  ennoble  all  the  base 
metals ; — that  is,  turn  them  into  gold.  The  wondrous  substance 
which  should  have  the  power  of  expelling  the  sulphur,  fixing  the 
mercury,  and  thus  accomplishing  transmutation,  was  universaUy 
believed  in  and  sought  for  under  the  name  of  the  PhUoiopher't 
Stone. 

425.  The  alchemists,  moreover,  drew  support  for  their  belief 
from  all  imaginable  sources.  The  metals  were  held  to  grow  like 
plants,  and  the  philosopher's  stone  was,  therefore,  the  seed  of 
gold.  They  said  also,  *  Does  not  fermentation  transmute  the  sweet 
juices  of  plants  into  the  invigorating  and  youth-giving  water  of 
life  (aqua  vitse,  alcohol)  ?  Does  not  digestion  transform  food  into 
blood?'  In  a  decree  of  1423,  Henky  VI.,  of  England,  declared 
*  that  the  clergy  should  engage  in  the  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  for  since  they  could  change  bread  and  wine  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  they  must  also  by  the  help  of  Qod  succeed  in 
transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  gold.^ 

427.  But  the  doctrine  was  carried  much  farther.  If  the  metals 
might  be  thus  transformed,  what  should  limit  the  magical  power 
of  the  transforming  agent  I  Other  transmutations  were  equally 
possible,  as  that  of  weakness,  pain,  and  disease  into  robust  and 
perennial  health,  and  thus  the  marvellous  stone  became  also  a 
universal  medicine  :  or  it  might  even  change  the  decrepitude  of  old 
age  back  to  the  vigor  and  fire  of  youth,  and  thus  become  the  elixir 
of  life. 

428.  Motives  of  the  Alcbemiatai^ — ^We  can  now  comprehend 
the  power  of  the  ruling  motive  that  first  drove  men  to  investiga- 
tion.   The  love  of  knowledge  and  the  desire  to  explore  the  secrets 

»  ■■!    ■—.■■■■  I ■  II     ■■■■     —  ^   ■_■   ■  ■  .  ■  .  ■■     i»   ■■      ■     ^  ■    ..^  .    .    ■  iM^mm  ■■—   mmm,,         ■■  ■         ■   i       ■      ■    ■.—  ■   I'l         ■  ■•■  '   ■       *• 

idea  f  .  426.  What  was  tbe  philosopher's  stone  f  420.  What  other  eominoii  ohanges 
^ve  anpport  to  the  belief?.  427.  What  led  to  the  search  for  a  tmiTersal  medicine  and 
thedizirofllfet   428.  Why  was  alchemy  necessary?  429.  Wliat  instances  are  given 
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of  nature  in  quest  of  truth,  were  not  sufficiently  strong  incentives 
in  those  days  of  darkness  and  ignorajuce.  A  mighty  incitement 
was  required  that  should  rouse  the  most  powerful  passions  of 
human  nature,  and  this  was  providentially  furnished  hy  the  helief 
in  the  philosopher's  stone.  Its  possession  would  secure  all  the  con- 
ditions of  earthly  happiness — houndless  wealth,  perpetual  health, 
eternal  youth  I — and  for  these  inefTahle  prizes  the  alchemists  labor- 
ed day  and  night,  devising  experiments,  inventing  processes,  ran- 
sacking nature  in  a  thousand  directions,  and  putting  her'to  every 
conceivable  torture  to  wring  out  the  wondrous  secret.  The  ob- 
ject sought  was  not  attained,  but  the  foundations  of  chemistry 
were  laid.  Men  working  in  the  direction  of  an  illusive  purpose 
made  many  discoveries  which  they  could  not  appreciate,  but  which 
were  invaluable  to  the  world. 

429.  Results  of  their  Labors.— For  example,  a  cobbler  of  Bo- 
logna, named  Oasoariolo,  who  divided  his  time  between  shoe- 
mending  and  alchemy,  discovered  in  one  of  his  rambles  a  heavy 
stone  now  known  as  the  sulpTiate  of  baryta.  In  experimenting 
with  it  he  obtained,  instead  of  gold,  a  most  extraordinary  sub- 
stance— 'a  light  magnet,'  'which  absorbed  the  rays  of  the  sun 
by  day  to  emit  them  by  night.'  The  cobbler  was  in  ecstasy ;  if  the 
strange  body  could  absorb  the  golden  light  of  the  sun,  it  might 
surely  convert  the  base  metals  into  gold — the  sol  of  the  alchemists. 
Thus  was  discovered  the  sulphuret  of  harium^  the  first  substance 
known  to  become  phosphorescent  by  solar  action.  Again,  an 
alchemist  in  Hamburg,  named  Bbandt,  long  baffled  in  the  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone,  reflecting  one  day  on  the  yellow  color 
of  urine,  suspected  that  it  might  contain  some  gold-engendering 
principle.  He  began  experimenting,  and,  after  years  of  toil,  at 
length  discovered,  not  gold,  but  phosphorus  I  In  the  same  way, 
the  alchemists  sought  for  the  alcahest — the  liquid  that  should 
dissolve  all  things;  they  failed,  but  discovered  those  powerful 
solvents — sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  which  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  arts  of  civilization.  So  the  search  for  the  elixir 
of  life  revealed  many  precious  substances  for  the  alleviation  of 
iuflfering  and  the  increase  of  human  enjoyment. 

430.  Vitality  of  their  Idea.— The  power  and  persistence  of  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  alchemists  are  surprising.    It  was  only 

where  the  search  ended  in  discovery  ?   430.  What  is  said  of  the  persistence  of  this 
belief!    4SL.  How  must  alchemy  be  interpreted  t    What  is  its  relation  to  chemi* 
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near  tlie  close  of  the  last  century  that  the  ancient  belief  in  the 
transmutation  of  the  elements  was  finally  overthrown ;  and  we 
can  now  hardly  conceive  ^ow  deeply  it  was  interwoven  with 
universal  thought.  The  great  French  chemist  Lavoisier  gave  a 
course  of  public  lectures  with  elaborate  experiments  to  show  that 
water  could  not  be  transmuted  into  earth ;  while  an  Italian  philos- 
opher went  carefully  into  the  proof  that  water  from  melted  Al- 
pine snows  was  of  the  same  nature  as  that  from  common  springs 
and  wells. 

431.  Alchemy,  it  is  well  known,  was  mixed  up  with  magic, 
astrology,  and  various  gross  impostures,  yet  those  who  denounce 
it  as  utterly  visionary  and  absurd,  profoundly  misread  this  chapter 
of  man^s  mental  history.  Alchemy  formed  a  natural  stage  in  the 
growth  of  the  hnman  mind,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  connection 
with  its  period.  It  was  the  offspring  of  the  old  philosophy,  but 
the  parent  of  modem  chemistry,  and  must  always  have  a  memor- 
able interest  as  the  first  experimental  grapple  of  man  with  nature. 


-•♦♦- 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

THE    ATMOSPHERIC    ELEMENTS. 

(ORGANOGENS.) 

432.  Inorganio  Chemistry  is  that  branch  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  properties  of  the  chemical  elements,  and  of  the  com- 
pounds they  form,  independent  of  the  influence  of  life. 

433.  Classification  of  the  Elements. — ^The  simple  bodies  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  metals  and  metalloids^  or  non-metallic 
elements.  This  general  distinction  is  obvious  and  useful,  but  it 
corresponds  to  no  clear  line  in  nature,  as  the  elements  pass  into 
each  other  gradually,  two  or  three  being  ranked  by  some  as 
metals,  and  by  others  as  metalloids. 

434.  We  first  consider  these  four  remarkable  elements,  Oxy- 
gen, Hydrogen,  Nitrogen,  and  Carbon,  which  have  the  leading 

letry?     432.    What  is  Inorganic  chemiBtryl     433.  -How  are  the  simple  bodies 
divided  ?    Why  is  this  distinction  faulty  t    434.  What  elements  do  wc.flrst  eon- 
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share  in  the  world's  economy.  They  form  the  atmosphere,  and 
are,  therefore,  termed  the  Atmo^pTieric  Oroup,  They  are,  also, 
the  chief  constituents  of  the  vegetahle  and  animal  world,  and  are 
hence  called  Organogens — generators  of  organization.  Next  come 
Chlorine,  Iodine,  Bromine,  and  Flnorine,  bodies  which  combine 
with  metals  forming  saline  compounds,  of  which  common  salt  is  a 
type,  and  hence  called  by  Berzelius,  Malogens,  or  salt  formers. 
Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Selenium,  and  Tellurium  form  a  combus- 
tible group  termed  Pyrogens^  or  fire  producers.  Lastly,  Silicon 
and  Boron  are  associated  together  as  Hyalogens^  or  glass  formers. 

§1.  Oxygen. 

Symbdf  0,    Eguicalent,  8.     Speciflc  Chravity^  1.1087. 

436.  We  begin  the  study  of  chemical  substances  with  that 
most  remarkable  and  important  element,  oxygen  gas.  The  word 
gas^  which  is  applied  to  thin  vaporous  bodies  like  air,  was  first 
used  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  an  interesting  memorial 
of  the  state  of  mind  out  of  which  the  science  of  chemistry  grew. 
It  had  been  observed  that  strange  things  occurred  in  certain 
mysterious  places,  as  churchyards,  caves,  and  the  bottoms  of 
mines  and  wells ; — there  were  lurid  flames  and  sulphurous  fumes, 
violent  explosions,  and  sudden  death.  These  were  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  invisible  spirits.  In  the  operations  of  alchemy,  ves- 
sels would  often  explode  with  danger  to  those  around,  and  this 
also  was  attributed  to  the  vexed  and  imprisoned  spirits  who  thus 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  tormentors.  '  The  devout  alche- 
mists, therefore,  commenced  their  experiments  with  prayer,  and 
stamped  upon  their  vessels  the  mark  of  the  holy  cross ; — hence 
the  name  crucible,^  To  these  invisible  agents.  Van  Hklmont 
first  applied  the  term  gas^  from  gaJist  or  geist,  a  ghost  or  spirit. 
Xhe  terms  spirit  of  wine,  spirit  of  nitre,  &c.,  are  also  significant 
of  the  superstitions  of  those  early  times. 

436.  DiscoTery  of  Oxygen. — This  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
PmKSTLET,  of  England,  in  1774,  and  rediscovered  in  the. following 
year  by  the  Swedish  chemist,  Schkele.  Its  discovery  is  also 
claimed  by  the  French  chemist,  Lavoisieb.    There  was  a  beautiful 

eider f  What  are  they  called,  and  why?  How  are  the  remaining  metalloids 
jn'onped  ?  435.  What  is  a  gas  ?  Whence  is  the  term  derived  ?  Origin  of  the  term 
•ntcible  ?   436.  When  and  by  whom  was  oxygen  dlBcovered  t    What  is  Aald  of  the 
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significance  in  the  form  of  Priestlst^s  celebrated  experiments  He 
submitted  one  of  the  compounds  of  mercury  to  the  rajs  of  the  sun, 
concentrated  by  a  burning-glass,  when  oxygen  was  set  free.  It  was 
fitting  that  the  sun,  who,  by  his  chemical  relation  to  oxygen,  con- 
trols the  destiny  of  the  living  world,  should  himself  first  summon 
this  wonderful  agent  into  the  conscious  presence  of  man. 

437.  Ita  ImpQrtanoe. — This  has  been  justly  pronounced  the  cap- 
ital discovery  of  the  last  century,  rivalling  in  importance  the  great 
discovery  of  gravitation,  by  Nkwton,  in  the  preceding  century.  It 
formed  one  of  the  great  eras  in  the  progress  of  human  knowledge ; 
it  put  an  end  to  old  theories,  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  chemical 
science,  and  furnished  the  master  key  by  which  man  has  been  enabled 
to  open  the  mysteries  of  nature.  But  while  the  discovery  of  gravi- 
tation is  unsurpassed  in  grandeur,  that  of  oxygen  is  far  more  vitally 
linked  with  the  course  of  earthly  affairs. 

438.  Of  its  vast  practical  consequences,  Prof.  Liebio  observes: 
'Since  the  discoTery  of  oxygen,  the  civilized  world  has  under- 
gone a  revolution  in  manners  and  customs.  The  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth, 
of  water,  and  of  their  influence  upon  the  life  of  plants  and 
animals,  was  linked  with  that  discovery.  The  successful  pursuit 
of  innumerable  trades  and  manufactures,  the  profitable  separation 
of  metals  from  their  ores,  also  stand  in  the  closest  connection 
therewith.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the  material  prosperity  of 
empires  has  increased  manifold  since  the  time  oxygen  became 
known,  and  the  fortune  of  every  individual  has  been  augmented 
in  proportion.' 

439.  Preparation. — Oxygen  may  be  procured  in  many  wajns. 
To  obtain  a  large  supply,  we  may  heat  to  redness  black  oxide 
of  manganese  in  an  iron  bottle,  fitted  with  a  delivering  tube 
through  which  the  liberated  gas  escapes.  A  pound  of  this  oxide 
usually  yields  about  1,400  cubic  inches  of  impure  gas.  The  chem- 
ical changes  which  take  place  may  be  thus  expressed  in  symbols  :— 

3MnOa,  give  MnO,MnaO,+20: 

that  is,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  is  changed  to  two  other  com- 
pounds, and  loses  one  third  of  its  oxygen  in  the  process. 

440.  By  a  New  Prooeas.— It  has  lately  been  found  that  by 

disGovery  t  How  did  Pbibstlkt  make  the  discovery  ?    438.  What  doen  Prof. 

LiKBio  say  of  it  ?    489.  What  'b  the  common  method  of  obtaining  oxygen  f    What 
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tnixing  iiitrate  of  soda,  NaO,  NOs,  with  crude  oxide  of  zinc,  ZnO, 
in  the  proportion  of  10  lbs.  of  the  former  to  20  lbs.  of  the  latter, 
and  heating  them  to  redness  in  an  iron  retort,  a  large  amount  of 
oxygen  is  rapidly  given  off,  diluted  with  about  40  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen.  The  mixed  product  contains  about  three  times  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  air,  and  may  prove  valuable  for  some  heating  and 
Illuminating  purposes,  as  its  cost  is  said  to  be  but  one  fifth  that 
of  oxygen  by  any  other  process. 

441.  From  Chloiratd  of  Potash.— It  can  be  obtained  still  more 

pure,  and  very  readily  from  Pio.ia8. 

chlorate  of  potash.     Two  or 

three  hundred  grains  of  the  salt 

are  placed  in  a  glass  retort, 

which  is  fitted  tightly  with  a 

cork  containing  a  glass  tube, 

bent  80  as  to  dip  under  the  shelf 

of  the  pneumatic  trough,  Fig. 

168.    The  retort  is  heated,  and 

the  chlorate  gives  off  more  than 

a  third  of  its  weight  of  gas,  an 

ounce   furnishing   nearly  two 

gallons.    This  salt  consists  of  chloric  acid  and  potash,  and  in  the 

change  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 

being  disengaged — thus 

KO,aO6=K01+6O. 

The  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  is  much  facilitated  by  mixing 
with  it  one  fourth  its  weight  of  oxide  of  copper,  or  black  oxide  of 
manganese  thoroughly  dried.  These  substances  take  no  active 
part  in  the  change,  but  seem  to  aid  the  decomposition  by  ample 
presence  (catalysis). 

442.  The  Fneumatio  Trough  is  a  vessel  by  means  of  which 
gases  are  collected.  It  is  usually  filled  with  water,  just  under  the 
surface  of  which  there  is  a  perforated  shelf  for  the  support  of 
jars,  Fig.  168.  The  jar,  filled  with  water,  and  inverted,  is  lifted 
nearly  out  of  the  liquid,  and  slid  upon  the  shelf;  the  water  being 
supported  above  its  level  by  atmospheric  pressure  (568).    A  con- 
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fs  the  cbemicsl  change?  440.  Descrihe  the  new  process t  For  what  may  it  per- 
haps be  used  f  441.  How  is  it  obtained  from  chlorate  of  potash  f  Explain  the 
redaction.     How  may  the  change  be  facilitated  ?    442.  Describe  the  pnenmatio 
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Pnevmatio  Trough. 


▼ejlng  tube  bends  under  the  shelf,  from  which  the  delivered  gas 
rises  into  the  jar,  displacing  the  water.  It  may  be  then  slid  off, 
month  downward,  into  a  shallow  vessel,  containing  a  little  water, 
and  kept  for  nse.  In  Fig»  168,  the  trough  is  represented  as  having 
glass  sides  which  are  verj  convenient  for  showing  effects  in  the 

lecture  room.  The  best  form  is 
that  of  a  cistern,  Fig.  169,  so  deep 
that  jars  may  be  convenientlj  in- 
verted in  it,  and  with  a  large  shelf 
for  holding  several  of  them.  Gases 
may  be  transferred  from  one  ves- 
sel to  another  by  pouring  them 
upward,  as  shown  in  Fig.  169. 
The  vessel  to  be  filled  with  gas  is 
first  filled  with  water,  inverted, 
and  its  mouth  raised  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  The  mouth 
of  the  vessel  containing  the  gas  is  then  brought  under  the  other 
by  gentle  inclination,  and  the  gas  rises  in  bubbles,  displacing  the 
water,  and  filling  the  second  jar. 

443.  Physical  Properties  of  Ozsrsen. — ^Oxygen  is  a  transpa- 
rent, colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous  gas,  about  ^  heavier  than  the 
atmosphere,  and  forming  23  per  cent,  of  its  weight  It  refracts 
light  the  least  of  any  known  substance,  and  has  never  been  con- 
densed into  a  liquid.  It  possesses  weak  magnetic  properties,  but 
loses  them  at  a  high  temperature.  The  magnetic  effect  of  atmo' 
spheric  oxygen  has  been  estimated  as  equal  to  a  film  of  iron  cov 
ering  the  earth  ^^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and,  as  this  property 
varies  with  the  daily  temperature,  it  is  supposed  that  it  may  be 
concerned  in  the  diurnal  fluctuations  of  the  needle.  Oxygen  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  100  gallons  of  which  absorb  about  A\ 
of  the  gas. 

444.  Its  Ohemioal  Pyopertiea.— Oxygen  is  perfectly  neutral, 
possessing  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  qualities ;  but,  though  mild  and 
bland  and  apparently  the  very  type  of  passiveness,  this  substance  is 
endowed  with  the  most  extraordinary  power.  Its  attractions  are 
tlie  most  intense  and  varied  of  all  the  elements.    So  remarkable  is 


trough.  How  I«  it  used  ?  What  is  the  best  form  ?  How  1b  pouring  upward 
etfected  t  443.  What  are  the  phyeical  properticB  of  oxygen  ?  Its  magnetic  effbct 
In  the  atmosphere  t    To  what  degree  is  it  soluble  ?    444.  What  are  its  chemical 


ftB  adaptive  power  that  it  combines  with  eTei-7  one  of  tbe  simple 
bodies  (except,  perhaps,  Suoriae),  giving  rise  to  compounds  of  tbe 
moat  opposite  and  diverse  properties.  A  glance  at  the  chemical 
chart  shows  the  wi^e  range  of  its  affinities.  With  some  elements 
it  forms  gases,  with  others  liquids,  and  with  others  soUds.  Some 
it  holds  so  slightlj  that  thej  are  readilj  separated,  and  others  it 
seizes  with  snch  power  that  the  ntmost  skill  of  the  chemist  is 
tasked  to  force  them  asunder.  Tlaiting  vith  one  set  of  bodies,  it 
gives  rise  to  neutral  compounds,  with  another  to  oocrosive  acids, 
with  another  to  baming  alkalies.  With  some  elements  it  forma 
nonrishing  food,  with  others  deadly  poisons ;  mingled  with  an  ia- 
visible  bodj  like  itself^  it  forms  the  air  we  breathe,  and  anited 
with  another  twenty  times  lighter  and  rarer  than  itself,  it  pro- 
duces the  water  we  drink.  Piano. 

446.  The  os7gen  of  the  air  (about 
one  fifth  of  its  weight),  ia  equally  diffused 
throughout  it,  and  exists  in  a  free  or  uncom- 
bined  condition.  All  combustion  in  tho 
open  air  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  okj< 
gen.  It  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  the  ele- 
ments of  which  fnel  ia  composed,  and  unites 
with  them  with  such  violence  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  heat  and  light  of  our  ordinary  Tsper  in  Oiypm. 
fires,  as  we  shall  see  in  Combustion  (688.)  ^^ 

446.  Oombnition  In  Oxygan. — All  sub- 
stances which  bilrn  in  air,  bom  ia  pure  oxy- 
gen with  greatly  incre'aaed  brilliancy.  If  the 
fianie  of  k  taper,, Fig.  ITO,  he  extinguished, 
and  a  single  spark  rem^  upon  the  wick,  on 
plunging  it  into  a  jar  of  pure  oxygen,  it  will 
be  re-tit  and  bum  with  extreme  vividness; 
and  this  may  be  repeated  many  times  in  the 
same  vessel  of  gaa.  The  corabustion  of  a 
splinter  of  Wood  i^  brilliant,  and  a  piece  of 
bark  charcoal  glows  and  scintillates  in  the 

most  beautiM  manner.  CombiuttonoflraalD 

447.  Substances  nsuaUy  considered  in-  Oxiteo. 

propertleal  What  oKniorillDsi;  poncriloci  II  pweeul  Aglntlpe  Bl  Ibe  clinrt 
ihawavhutt  Olva  sismplea.  44$.  la  »hat  alste  doei  oxygen  eilit  la  Ihssrl. 
'  '     "       ~       '  inl     U6.   Ocsorfbe  the  Bip«rliaenl,  Fig.  ITOt 
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eombnstible  also  bum  violentlj  in  oxygen.  If  a  piece  of  fine  iron 
wire  (or,  better  atill,  a  steel  natch  Hpriag)  be  coiled  into  a  epiral 
and  then  tipped  with  sulphur,  ignited  and  introduced  into  a  jar  of 
oxygen,  it  barns  with  dazzling  brilliancy  and  splendid  conrusca- 
tionsjFig.  171.  Occasiouallj  globulee  of  white-hot  iron  fuse  into 
the  glass  even  fhrongh  an  inch  depth  of  water. 

^4S.  If  a  Jar  of  oxygen  be  inverted  over  a  stand  upon  which 
there  is  a  little  bnming  snlpbur,  a  beautiful  bine  light  is  emitted, 
and  the  fumes  produced  oirculate  round  in  en- 
riooa  rings,  Fig.  173.  If  phosphorus  be  burned 
in  the  same  manner,  a  blinding  flood  of  light  is 
produced,  accompanied  with  great  heat.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  effects  are  simply  due  to  the 
nnion  of  oxygen  with  the  burning  body,  and 
could  we  have  weighed  them  before  the  experi- 
ment, and  the  products  of  combnstion  after- 
ward, they  would  have    been  found  precisely 

nr.  1  tr  -/ 

Vie.  ITS.  **9'  Wow  Oxidatioo.— The  combnstiou  of 

oxygen  with  the  elements  is  called  oxidation, 
and  the  products  oxidu.  The  cases  of  combus- 
tion we  have  been  considering  are  examples  of 
rapid  oxidation,  but  oxygen  frequently  enters 
into  slow  combination  at  ordmary  temperatures 
and  without  perceptible  heat,  as  in  the  rusting 
of  iron  in  the  air.  Heat,  however,  always  ao- 
Phtwnhonu  burn-   companies  this  slow  combustion.    An  ounce  of 

Ing  In  Oijgtll,       .  ^    ,   .        .  ...  . 

iron  rusted  in  air,  or  burnt  in  oxygen,  produces 
the  same  amount  of  heat,  but  in  the  former  case  it  requires  years 
for  its  development,  and  in  the  latter  only  as  many  minutee. 
Sometimes,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  oxidation  becomee 
eo  rapid  that  the  accumulated  heat  produces  ignition,  c&udng  the 
phenomenon  called  ^ontaneoia  eombitttioTi.  This  is  most  liable 
to  occur  with  porens  substances  which  expose  a  large  snrfaoe  to 
the  air.    The  tow  or  cotton  used  for  wiping  the  lubricating  oil 


phoaphonu  an  bnmed  in  oiygaDt  To  wtul  Kre  axaj  A\  dust  MS.  Wliat  l> 
oildntJonI  WtiBl  ue  oildat  How  doe*  iloir  diffor  from  ispid  ccgnbnnloD  I 
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from  machinery,  and  then  laid  away  in  heaps,  often  ignites  in  this 
manner,  especially  if  e2:po8ed  to  the  sun. 

460.  Eremacausis. — The  canse  of  decay  in  regetable  and  ani- 
mal substances  is  the  action  of  oxygen  which  breaks  them  np  into 
simpler  and  more  permanent  compounds.  This  slow  combustion 
is  called  by  Liebio  eremacaum.  Oxidation  is  also  the  grand  pro- 
cess by  which  the  earth,  air,  and  sea  are  purified  from  contamina- 
tions ;  noxious  vapors  and  pestilential  effluvia  being  destroyed  by  a 
process  of  burning,  more  slow  indeed,  but  as  real  as  if  it  took  place 
in  a  furnace.  The  offensive  impurities  which  constantly  flow  into 
rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans,  as  well  as  the  decaying  remains  of  the 
living  tribes  which  inhabit  them,  are  perpetually  oxidized  by  the 
dissolved  gas,  and  the  water  thus  kept  pure  and  sweet.  For  this 
reason  waters  that  have  become  foul  and  putrid  are  purified  and 
sweetened  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  air.  This  effect,  however, 
is  largely  dependent  upon  a  condition  of  oxygen  which  has  been 
but  lately  discovered  (456). 

461.  Relation  of  OzygMi  to  I^.— Oxygen  is  the  universal 
supporter  of  respiration,  and,  as  this  is  the  most  important  of  the 
vital  processes,  it  is  hence  the  immediate  supporter  of  life.  From 
this  circumstance  it  was  first  known  as  fdtal  air.  An  animal  con- 
fined in  a  given  bulk  of  common  air,  having  consumed  its  oxygen, 
dies.  If  immersed  in  pure  oxygen,  it  lives  much  longer,  but  the 
effect  is  too  powerful — over-action^  fever,  and  in  a  short  time 
death,  are  the  result.  As  the  introduction  of  oxygen  is  the  prime 
physiological  event  of  animal  life,  the  mechanism  of  all  living 
beings  is  constructed  with  reference  to  this  fact.  The  lungs  of  the 
higher  races,  the  spiraoula  Qf  insects,  and  the  gills  of  fishes,  are 
all  adapted  to  the  same  purpose— the  absorption  of  oxygen,  either 
from  the  air  or  water.  The  animal  organism  is  chiefly  composed 
of  combustible  constituents,  and  we  introduce  this  wonderful 
element  ineessantly,  day  and  night,  from  birth  to  death,  that  it 
may  perform  its  chemical  work.  The  animal  body  is  an  oxidizing 
apparatus,  in  which  the  same  changes  occur  that  take  place  in  tlie 
flame,  only  in  a  lower  degree,  and  a  more  regulated  way.    Every 


is  the  cause  of  decay!  What  is  it  called?  What  la  said  of  oxygen  as  a  purifier? 
451.  Why  was  oxygen  called  vital  air  ?  When  an  animal  is  confined  in  a  limited 
portion  of  edr,  what  follows  ?  What  if  in  pure  oxygen  ?  How  are  all  animals  con- 
etmcted  t  Of  what  are  they  composed  ?  What  are  they  all  incessantly  doing  t 
For  what  purpose  ?  What  Is  going  on  in  the  animal  system  f  Why  is  food  taken  f 
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organ,  mnsde,  nerve,  and  membrane  is  wasted  away,  burnt  to 
poisonous  gases  and  ashes,  and  thrown  from  the  system  as  dead 
and  dangerous  matter.  If  these  constant  losses  are  not  repaired 
by  the  due  supply  of  food,  emaciation,  decay,  and  finally  death 
ensue.  Starvation  is  thus  unimpeded  oxidation — ^slow  burning  to 
death. 

462.  Rata  of  Oomnimption  of  Ozygeiu~Of  the  15  lbs.  of  air 
over  every  square  inch  of  the  earth^s  surface,  one  fifth  is  oxygen. 
A  man  consumes  by  respiration  about  2  lbs.  each  day ;  that  is,  he 
withdraws  daily  all  the  oxygen  from  a  column  of  air  two  thirds 
of  an  inch  square,  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  or 
45  miles  high.  In  a  year  he  removes  all  the  oxygen  over  a  space 
of  243  square  inches,  and  in  70  years  from  an  area  118  feet  square. 
Six  pounds  of  pure  coal,  in  burning,  consume  16  lbs.  of  oxygen ; 
a  steamship,  therefore,  which  should  burn  1,100  tons  of  coal  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  would  consume  nearly  3,000  tons  of  oxygen. 
Assuming  the  population  of  the  globe  1,000,000,000,  and  that  each 
individual  in  respiration  requires  but  1  lb.  per  day,  assuming  as 
much  more  for  the  processes  of  combustion ;  and  twice  as  much 
for  the  respiration  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  then  doubling  this 
whole  quantity  for  the  universal  and  unceasing  functions  of  decay 
(probably  far  too  low  an  estimate),  we  have  an  aggregate  of  over 
7,000,000  tons  of  oxygen  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere  each 
day.  The  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere  is  computed  to  be  about 
1,178,158,000,000,000  tons,  which,  if  separated  from  the  air,  and 
forming  a  layer  of  uniform  density  upon  the  earth,  would  be  one 
mile  deep. 

453.  Oxygen  in  the  World  of  Waters.— Enormous  as  this 
quantity  seems,  it  is  in  reality  but  the  bare  starting  point — the 
unit  of  that  stupendous  scale  of  prodigality,  with  which  this 
element  has  been  distributed  in  nature.  Oxygen,  condensed  into 
800  times  less  space,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  water,  forming  { 
of  its  weight.  The  ocean  covers  two  thirds  of  the  earth,  and  is 
estimated  as  averaging  two  miles  in  depth.  Gould  the  oxygen 
imprisoned  in  this  liquid  form  be  set  free,  it  would  be  sufficient  to 

What  is  starvation!  452.  How  much  oxygen  does  a  Aan  consume  in  a  dayt 
FroDi  how  mach  air  is  the  oxygen  removed  in  the  same  time  ?  In  a  year  t  In  70 
years  t  What  is  the  estimate  concerning  a  steamship  f  What  is  the  whole  amount 
of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  and  how  much  is  consumed  each  day  t  453.  What 
proportion  of  water  Is  oxygen!    If  this  were  set  free,  what  would  it  form! 
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form  an  atmosphere  around  the  globe,  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
deep,  and  of  the  same  density  as  that  now  at  the  level  of  the  seal 

454.  Proportion  in  the  Solid  Earth. — And  these  proportions 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  incalculable  quantities  of  oxygen 
wrought  into  the  solid  fabric  of  the  world.  Of  the  three  min- 
erals which  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  earth^s  crust,  HlieOj 
alumina^  and  limey  the  first,  and  by  far  the  most  extensiyely  dis- 
tributed, contains  more  than  one  half  its  weight  of  oxygen,  and 
the  other  two  almost  one  half.  It  constitutes,  also,  three  fourths 
of  the  weight  of  all  animal  bodies,  and  four  fifths  of  that  of  the 
vegetable  world.  Thus,  one  half  the  ponderable  matter  of  the 
earth,  so  far  as  man  has  explored  it,  is  made  up  of  a  single  chemical 
element^  while  the  crowning  wonder  is,  that  when  called  up  before 
us  by  the  magic  of  chemistry,  it  is  but  an  invisible  gas, — ^no  man 
has  ever  beheld  it, — it  seems  the  very  type  of  spiritual  existence 
and  invisible  power  I 

455.  Office  in  Nature. — ^The  part  played  by  oxygen  in  the 
scheme  of  nature  is  imposing  in  the  highest  degree.  In  virtue  of 
its  boundless  abundance,  its  diffusive  nature,  the  vast  range  and 
strength  of  its  attractions,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  its  com- 
binations, it  would  seem  to  have  been  appointed  to  the  grand 
office  of  taking  charge  of  all  the  other  elements,  and  bringing 
them  into  an  orderly  and  permanent  system.  The  rocks  and 
waters  of  the  earth  consist  of  materials  given  over  to  its  custody. 
Saturated  with  it  they  are  in  a  condition  of  the  most  perfect 
chemical  stability.  Enveloping  our  planet  in  its  free  condition,  it 
manifests  an  irresistible  passion  to  seize  upon  and  possess  all 
things.  The  deadly  foe  of  life,  it  would  destroy  all  organized 
beings,  and  pursuing  them  to  the  very  tomb,  decompose  and  dis- 
solve their  structures,  carrying  back  their  elements  to  the  quiescent 
mineral  world.  This  element  has,  therefore,  been  personified  as 
the  genius  of  the  air — an  omnipresent,  destructive  spirit,  which 
holds  the  globe  in  its  consuming  embrace ;  which  revels  in  con- 
flagration, and  would  reduce  all  things  to  ashes  and  rust.  But  the 
earth  has  not  been  left  to  the  operation  of  its  own  forces.  Celes- 
tial radiations  are  the  antagonists  of  oxygen,  and  their  agency  in 
saving  the  world  frem  its  desolating  influence,  will  be  shown 
when  we  consider  the  subject  of  Physiological  Chemistry  (1194). 

454.  What  proportion  of  the  earth's  crust  is  oxygen?    Of  animal  bodies t    Of 
TQgetables  t    What  1b  said  to  be  the  crowning  wonder  of  all  tbiat    465.  What  la 
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§  n.  Osons — AUoi/ropU!  Oxygen. 

466.  How  FrodaoBd.—'Wheti  electric  aparks  are  passed  throngh 
Htj  air,  ft  peculiar  odor  is  peroeiTed  which  has  been  called  tlie 
*  electrical  emelL'    There  was  much  doubt  about  the  caase  of  it, 
until  the  inrestigationB  of  Prof.  SohSkbrin  showed  that  it  was 
J.     „,  an  allotropic  form  of  ozygen.    From  its 

peculiar  odor,  its  discoverer  named  it 
onmtf.  Ozjgeu  may  bo  converted  into 
ozone,  not  only  by  electricity,  bnt  In  va- 
'  riouB  other  ways.  If  a  piece  of  phospho- 
rns  be  placed  in  a  jar,  and  partially  covered 
with  water,  its  slow  oxidation  will  soon 
prodace  ozone.  Or,  if  we  place  a  little 
ether  in  an  open  vessel,  and  then  introduce 
into  its  vapor  a  moderately  heated  glass 
lUkiDB  Ozoae.  ^^^  ^^  j^^_  ^^^^^  promptly  appears.    If 

it  be  passed  llirongh  a  red-hot  tnhe,  it  will  be  changed  into  com- 
mon oxygen,  and  even  a  temperature  scarcely  above  that  of  boil- 
ing water  robs  it  of  all  active  power. 

457.  Fropertiea  Bikd  Teat  of  Osone. — Ozone  seems  to  be  oxygen 
greatly  intensified  in  activity.  It  is  armed  with  a  new  energy,  and 
'  b  capable  of  producing  changes  which,  in  its  ordinary  state,  are 
impossible,  .  It  corrodes  metals  npon  which  before  it  could  not  act, 
for  eiampie,  silver ;  it  quickly  bleaches  out  colors,  which  are  com- 
paratively permanent  in  the  vir ;  it  deodorizes  tainted  flesh,  de- 
stroying its  effluvium  instantly,  and  carries  woody  fibre  in  a  short 
time  through  a  oonrse  of  decomposition,  which,  with  common 
oxygen,  would  require  years.  This  increased  activity  becomes  the 
test  of  the  allotropic  condition.  Ozone  replaces  iodine  in  its  com- 
bination with  the  metals;  an  effect  oxygen  cannot  produce; 
hence  it  decomposes  Iodide  of  potaaranm,  siting  free  the  iodine. 
Free  iodine  combines  with  starch,  turning  it  blue;  therefore,  a 
test  of  ozone  is  made  by  soaking  slips  of  paper  in  a  mixture  of 
starch  and  iodide  of  potassium.     The   slightest   trace  of  ozone 
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tnms  it  immediately  blue.     Osonized  air  irritates  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  a  minute  fraction  of  a  grain  kills  a  rabbit. 

458.  If  some  of  the  prepared  paper  be  exposed  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  open  air,  it  will  often  turn  blue,  whioh  is  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  ozone.  The  amount  of  ozone  in 
the  air  is  yariable,  and  winds  blowing  from  the  sea  aire  said  to 
contain  more  of  it  than  those  which  sweep  over  large  tracts  of 
land.  Of  its  mode  of  production  in  nature  nothing  is  known :  it 
may  be  effected  by  electrical  influence.  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
generated  on  a  large  scale  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  it  subserves 
a  high  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  globe  as  a  purifier  of  the 
air  and  hastener  of  decay. 

459.  Theory  of  Ozone. — ^There  is  much  nnanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  explanation  of  ozone  among  those  who  have  most  ably 
investigated  the  subject,  and  the  view  has  all  the  more  interest  as 
it  is  part  of  a  general  chemical  doctrine  which  has  lately  become 
prominent. 

460.  It  is  well  known  that .  bodies  when  in  eomhination  pre- 
sent characters  very  different  from  those  which  they  exhibit  in 
the  free  state.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  few,  if  any  elementary  sub- 
stances are  actually  known  to  us  in  their  uncombined  condition, 
and  that  what  we  call  the  ^  elements '  are,  in  reality,  compounds 
of  at  least  two  atoms  of  the  true  element  with  each  other,  the 
atoms  being  probably  in  different  states.    Thus  hydrogen  gas  is 

not  simply  H,  l>^t  Trf  »  or  H«,  or  hydride  of  hydrogen.    Chlorine 

CI) 
gas  is  not  CI,  but  p.  (.  ,  or  chloride  of  chlorine ;  while  cyanogen  is 

not  0%  N,  but  ^y^  >  ,  or  cyanide  of  cyanogen.     According  to 

this  view  the  term  atom  applies  to  that  smallest  part  of  an  element 
which  can  enter  into  combination,  but  which  is  not  known  in  a 
separate  form :  while  the  word  molecule  is  used  to  indicate  the 
smallest  quantity  of  any  element  which  can  exist  in  a  separate 

state.    For  instance,  K  is  the  atom  of  nitrogen,  ^>   its  moleeule, 

458.  How  1b  it  detected  in  the  air  t  What  winds  produce  the  greatest  eflTect  f 
How  is  it  produced  in  nature  f  What  purpose  does  It  subserve  ?  450.  What  is 
■aid  of  the  theoiy  of  ozone  I  460.  What  is  probably  the  state  of  the  so-called 
elemental    Give  examples.    What  then  is  meant  by  alomf   What  by  molecule  f 
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461.  Pro£  Brodie  maintains  that  when  two  particles  enter 
into  union  with  each  other,  it  is  because  they  are  in  different 
states — chemically  positive  and  negative.  Substances  cannot  com- 
bine with  each  other  unless  they  are  in  this  polar  condition,  and 
they  retain  it  in  combination.  Silver  is  not  oxidized  by  conmion 
oxygen,  because  they  do  not  become  polar  by  contact.  But  if 
silver  and  oxygen  are  already  combined  with  other  elements,  and, 
therefore,  in  opposite  states,  they  may  be  made  to  unite  with  each 
other.  Thus,  in  chloride  of  silver,  the  chlorine  is  chemically 
negative,  and  the  silver  chemically  positive ;  in  oxide  of  potas- 
sium, the  oxygen  is  chemically  negative,  and  the  potassium  chem- 
ically positive.  If  these  compounds  are  brought  together,  double 
decomposition  results,  and  oxide  of  silver  is  formed  thus: 

01  Ag  _.  01  K 

K  O         AgO. 
According  to  this  view,  ordinary  free  oxygen  is  a  medium  or  neu- 
tral body,  produced  by  atoms  which  are  chemically  positive  and 

+  — 
negative ;  as  O  O  =  d,  the  molecule  of  free  oxygen ;  while  ozone 

is  polarized  or  decomposed  oxygen. 

462.  Schonbein  entertains  similar  views  of  the  nature  of 
ozone.  He  says  there  are  two  kinds  or  allotropic  modifications 
of  active  oxygen,  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  -f-  to  —  ; 
that  is,  there  is  a  positively  active  and  a  negatively  active  oxygen 
— an  ozone  and  antozone,  which,  on  being  brought  together,  neu- 
tralize each  other  into  conmion  or  inactive  oxygen,  according  to 

o  e 

the  equation  +0—0=0. 

§  III.  Hydrogen. 

8ym,  H,    Equiv,  1.    Bp,  Or.  0.0693. 

463.  Hydrogen  was  first  described  as  an  element  by  the  Eng- 
lish chemist  Oavendish  in  1766.  It  is  never  found  free  in  nature, 
but  exists  abundantly  in  combination,  forming  one  ninth  by  weight 
of  water  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  organized  substances. 

461.  What  does  Pror.  Bbodie  give  as  the  eauee  of  chemical  union  t  Why  will  not 
silver  unite  "With  common  oxygen?  How  is  it  in  double  decomposition?  By  this 
view  what  is  ozone  t  462.  What  is  Schonbbin^s  view  ?  463.  When  and  by  whom  was 
hydrogen  discovered  ?  How  is  it  found  in  nature  ?  What  objection  is  made  to  its 
name  I  464.  How  is  it  generally  obtained  f   In  what  ways  ?  Explain  Fig.  176.   What 
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TLe  word  hydrogen  signifies  generator  of  Kater,  but  it  is  strictly 
no  more  applicable  to  this  element  than  to  oiygen. 

464.  Preparation^Hydiogen  ia  generally  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  water,  whicli  ia  effected  ia  variona  ways.  A  cur- 
rent of  electricity  passed  through  water  liberates  both  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  when  they  may  be  collected  separately  (213). 
Steam  passed  through  a  red-hot  gun  barrel  is  decomposed  by  the 
iron  which  combines  with  the  oiygen,  setting  the  hydrogen  free.  . 
It  is  commonly  prepared,  however,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  bits  of  zina  The  Bino  is  placed 
in  a  bottle  and  covered  with  water.    A  cork  per-  '"^  "•■ 

forated  for  the  insertion  of  two  tnbes  is  then 
tightly  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  Slg.  1 7S. 
The  tube  for  admitting  the  acid  dips  beneath  the 
water ;  the  other  delivers  the  gas,  which  is  col- 
lected in  jars  in  the  same  manner  as  osygen. 
The  water  is  decomposed  by  the  sine,  wliieh 
unites  with  its  oxygen,  forming  oiide  of  zinc, 
while  the  hydrogen  is  set  free  and  escapes.    The  ' 
snlphnrio  acid  dissolves  the  oiide  of  zinc  as  fast  „      ^     „  ^ 
8B  it  IS  formed,  thus  maintainmg  a  clean  metal- 
lic surface  continually  in  contact  with  the  water.    The  changes 
are  represented  by  the  following  equation: 

Zn+HO+80,  =  ZnO,  SO,+H. 
The  portions  first  collected  are  not  to  be  used,  as,  when  mixed 
with  air,  hydrogen  gas  is  always  eiplodTe, 

4SB.  Fropartles.-'As  thus  prepared,  hydrogen  has  a  disagree- 
able odor  arisiugfrom  the  impurities  of  the  materials  employed; 
but  pure  hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  inodorous  gas,  very 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  very  inflammable.  All  attempts  to 
liquefy  it,  either  by  pressure  or  cold,  have  failed.  Dr.  Faraday 
found  that  it  would  escape  through  the  joints  of  apparatus  that 
were  perfectly  tight  to  other  gases;  its  atoms  must  therefore  be 
comparatively  much  smaller.  A  stream  of  the  gas  directed  against 
one  side  of  a  piece  of  gold  leaf  passes  through  so  rapidly  that  it 
may  be  ignited  on  the  other  aide.  It  is  the  lightest  of  all  known 
substances,  being  Ifl  Umes  lighter  than  osygen  and  14J  times 
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lighter  thaa  ur.  This  adapts  it  for  inflatlDg  baUo<MiB,  thoagh  coal 
gas  (which  contwis  hydn^en,  «nd  b  very  light)  is  generally  naed 
from  its  greater  cheapness.  Owing  to  its  extreme  rarity,  a  bell 
rang  In  hydrogen  is  soaroely  andible ;  and  when  it  is  inhaled,  the 
voice  beoomea  remarkably  shrill,  Thoagh  pore  hydrc^n  ia  not 
poisonoos,  it  will  not  sapport  life,  and  an  animal  immersed  in  It 
soon  dies  from  want  of  oxygen. 

466.  OomtnsUonof  Hydrogen,— There  is  a  stiwig  afGoity  be- 
tween oxygen  and  hydrogen.  If  these  gasM  are  mixed  (3H  to  10, 
by  balk),  and  then  ignited,  they  combine  with  a  violent  explosion. 
Soap  hubblea,  if  blown  with  this  mistare  from  a  bag,  rise,  uid  if 
fired  with  a  candle,  detoaate  like  a  pistol.  Tho  JnatantaneoM  eon- 
densation  of  tiia  gaaes  prodaoes  a  vacuum,  and  the  riiarp  report 
is  caused  by  the  collision  of  the  particleB  <rf  air  as 
—  they  rush  in  to  fill  the  void. 

467.  Baming  bodies  are  commonly  extinguished 
when  plunged  into  hydrogen,  although  a  jet  of  oxy- 
gen will  bum  in  it.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  bum 
quietly  when  brought  cautkinsly  into  contaot,  emit- 
ting a  feeble  blue  light.  Three  properties  of  hydro- 
_  gen  may  be  shown  by  s  very  simple  experiment — its 

Boning  HjdiD-  levity,  oombuatibility,  and  ezplouveneas.    A  jar  is 
'  filled  with  it,  and  thongh  held  mouth  downward, 

it  does  not  escape.    If  a  lighted  candle  he  introduced,  Fig,  1 76,  it  is 
ezdngnished,  while  the  gases  barn  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar.    If  the 
candle  is  withdrawa,  it  ia  relit  by  the  flame  at  the 
mouth,  while,  if  the  jar  is  reversed,  the  hydrogen  ia 
inized  with  a  little  air,  and  prodnces  a  slight  eiplosioa. 
468.  If  hydrogen  is  generated  in  a  jar  and  allowed 
to  escape  through  a  fine  tube.  Fig.  177,  into  the  air,  it 
bums,  when  ignited,  with  a  small,  steady  flame,  giving 
out  hot  little  light,  thongh  producing  intense  heat.     In 
all  cases  where  hydrogen  is  burned  with  oxygen,  water 
ia  the  product.    If  a  cold,  dry  glass  is  held  over  the 
•^  Jet,  it  ia  quickly  covered  with  a  film  of  dew,  which 
rapidly  increases  to  drops  of  water.    The  gases  mute 
to  form  eteam,  which  then  condenses  into  the  liquid  state. 

lustnbkllaanO  Hov  la  It  rented  lo  soDDd  I  ToUhi)  4M.  Han  1>  Ite  >aiii>t;  On 
OTjgtn  ehown  t  What  ciaHi  the  eiploalon  t  MT.  Wlist  !■  laoght  b;  the  nptt- 
jment,  Vtg,  IKt    IM.  What  !■  the  produot  when  hfdrogon  la  hDrnedt    Howli 
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L  common  experiment  ia  to  lower  a 
glass  tube  over  the  gas  jQt,«Brepri>«eDted  in  Fig.  ITS,  when  a  clear 
muucal  tone  is  prodaced.  This  is  eipUined  by  snppoaing  that  the 
r^>id  earrent  of  ur  which  rises  throogb  the  tab« 
intermpla  the  ootnbuition,  and,  mingling  vith  the 
hydrogen,  produces  a  series  of  slight  eiplodons  in 
such  r^iid  snooession  aa  to  cause  a  oontinnooB  sonnd. 
The  pitoh  of  the  sound  varies  with  the  sice  and 
lengtfaof  the  tube,and  with  the  azeofthe  jet;  and 
a  series  of  tubes  and  jets  may  therefore  be  so  grad- 
uaXed  as  to  give  the  notes  of  the  mnsioal  scale.  A 
yery  pretty  effect  le  produced  by  introdooiug  the 
flame  a  short  way  into  the  tube,  which  may  be  held 
steadily  in  position  by  a  clamp.  No  sound  is  emit- 
ted; if  now  the  experimenter  pitehes  his  voioe  to 
4ie  proper  note,  the  flame  begins  to  sing  in  nnison. 
Apersou  twenty  orthirty  feet  away,  bytbns  speaking 
to  it,  caoses  the  jet  to  start  into  song — a  remarkable  ^'?Si''f.|2ii^ 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  transmitted  pulsations. 

470.  Oombnation  of  Bydiogen  by  Oondenaatlon.— If  a  small 
qaantity  of  the  solution  of  the  metal  platinum  be  evaporated  on 
a  piece  of  writing  paper,  and  the  paper  bamed,  the  metal  remains 
In  a  atato  of  fine  division  known  aa  tpongf/  pla- 
tinum. If  now  a  itream  of  hydrogen  be  directed  *'"'■  "*■ 
npon  a  little  ball  of  platinnm  sponge,  it  instantly 
becomes  red  hot,  and  remains  so  as  long  as  the 
current  lasts.    The  metal  contains  atmosphcrie 
oxygen  condensed  within  its  pores,  and  by  con- 
densing the  hydrogen  also,  their  parljclea  are 
brought  within  the  range  of  affinity,  and  com-  . 
bination  takesplsce  with  tbo  production  of  heat. 
DoBEREtHsn's  lamp  is  a  contrivance  for  employ- 
ing this  principle.    The  outer  glass  vessel,  a, 
rig.  1T9,  contains  dilute  snlphnrio  acid.     The 
inner  glass  vessel,  /,  is  withont  a  bottom,  and  DoiiBiiiiiB'B  Lamp. 
has  suspended  within  it  a  piece  of  zino.    'VFhen  the  acid  comes  in 
contact  with  the  ^nc,  hydrogen  is  immediately  generated,  and  fills 
the  vessel,  /,  pushing  down  the  snlpharic  acid  so  that  it  is  no 

Ihti  ■bown  I    MS.  How  ira  mnilenl  loan  ptodassd  t    Wbit  li  tha  explnniitlan  I 
~  -    ■    '■  d  potaaUont  Ulvitntedt   470,  How  our  corabiu- 
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longer  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  and  the  prodnction  of  gas  of 
course  stops.  On  touching  the  lever,  c,  a  valve  is  opened,  and  the 
jet  of  gas,  as  it  escapes,  strikes  upon  the  platinum  at  d^  which  is 
made  red  hot.  As  the  gas  leaves  the  vessel,/,  the  acid  again  rises 
into  contact  with  the  zinc,  more  hydrogen  is  set  free,  and  thus  the 
effect  is  constant. 

471.  Bat  the  porous  condition  of  the  metal  is  not  essential  to 
this  action.  Clean  slips  of  platinum  or  other  metals  will  con- 
dense the  gases  upon  their  surface  sufficiently  to  cause  rapid  com- 
hination.  Other  bodies  also  beside  hydrogen,  as  vapors  of  alcohol 
and  ether,  maybe  oxidized  by  this  peculiar  surface  action.  Hy- 
drogen is  remarkable  among  the  elements  for  the  enormous  amount 
of  chemical  energy  manifested  by  a  small  quantity  of  matter.  Thus 
in  combination  it  perfectly  neutralizes  86  times  its  weight  of  the 
intense  element  chlorine,  and  extinguishes  the  properties  of  126 
times  its  weight  of  iodine. 

472.  Li  H3rdrogen  a  Metal? — Hydrogen  in  combination  is  re- 
placed by  metals,  and  has  many  analogies  with  them  (707) ;  hence 
Dumas  and  others  have  supposed  that  if,  like  mercurial  vapor,  it 
could  be  condensed  into  a  liquid,  it  would  be  found  to  possess  a 
metallic  nature.  But  it  has  been  found  that  hydrogen  is  also  re- 
placed by  the  strongest  anti-metal  chlorine,  and  that  its  analo^es 
with  the  chlorous  elements  are  as  numerous,  as  strongly  marked, 
and  as  important  as  with  those  of  the  basylous  class.  We  must 
hence  regard  it  as  a  neutral  or  intermediate  body. 

§  rV.  Convpomida  of  Oosygen  and  Hydrogen, 

WATER. 

(Protoxide  of  Hydrogen,)    Sym.  HO.    Equvo.  9.    8p,  Or.  1.000. 

473.  Of  the  importance  of  water  in  the  economy  of  nature  little 
need  be  said ;  it  is  obvious  to  all.  It  is  the  most  abundant  sub- 
stance that  we  know,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  scheme  of  na- 
ture were  conformed  to  its  properties.  Turning  to  solid  ice,  or 
exhaling  into  invisible  vapor,  its  changes  of  form  involve  the  very 
history  of  the  globe  (1271).  Rising  from  the  ocean,  condensed 
upon  the  land,  and  flowing  back  again  to  the  sea,  it  carries  on  in 

tion  be  efTected  by  condeniation  ?     Explain  the  actfon  of  Dobxrbikbr's  lamp. 
471.  Wbat  illuBtrationa  are  given  of  sorfaoe  oondenBatlon  t     For  what  is  hjr- 
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its  circulation  the  grand  processes  of  the  world.  Coiapostng  foar 
finhs  the  weight  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  three  fourths  that 
of  the  aoimal,  it  is  ttie  first  condition  of  all  organization,  and  bj 
innumerable  transformations  and  decompositions,  it  is  essential  to 
the  coDtinuanco  of  organic  life. 

474.  Nor  is  it  less  indispensable  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist.     It  is  the  ready,  invalnable  medium  of  a        p,a  ig^ 
thousand  operations ;  it  is  iiivolred  in  nearly  every 

chemical  process ;  in  fact,  the  chemistry  of  water, 
theoretical  and  practical,  might  fitly  be  talien  to 
represent  the  present  state  of  the  science. 

475.  Oompo«itlon.— Water  is  ft  oomponnd  of    ^ 

8  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  1  of  hjdrygen,  or  i>ecoiDpo8iD«'Wa- 
by  bulk  1  of  oxygen  to  2  of  hydrogen.    Its  com-  **'■ 

position  may  be  proved  in  many  ways,  but  one  of  ''"'■  i^'- 
the  most  simple  is  to  throw  a  little  metallic  potas- 
siam  upon  its  snrface.  The  metal  instantly  decora- 
poses  it,  seizing  npon  the  oxygen  with  such  vio- 
ienoe  as  to  produce  vivid  combustion,  Fig.  180 ; 
the  water  seems  set  on  fire. 

478.  But  the  composition  of  water  may  be  shown 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  sending  an  electric 
current  through  a  vessel  of  it.  Fig.  181,  as  already 
described  (212),    The  gases  are  set  free  in  the  ex- 
act proportions  given  above,  and  if  mixed  together 
and  ignited,  they  combine  with  a  loud  and  sharp    Baeetro-DMom- 
explosion,  the  product  being  pure  water.     The        P"'"""- 
compo^cion  of  water  is  thns  demonstrated  by  both  uialysis  snd 
synthesis.    An  arrangement  for  exploding  gases  to  determine  the 
amount  of  their  oondensatioD  is  called  a  Eudiometer, 

All.  Water  is  not  only  decomposed  as  stated  above,  but  also 
by  sodium,  iron,  zinc,  and  many  other  metals;  in  &ct,  they  are 
classified  according  to  their  degrees  of  power  in  this  respect.  In 
numberless  operations  of  chemistry,  the  elements  of  water  are 
separated  and  reunited,  and  tlie  same  thing  is  going  on  perpetually 
in  vegetable  and  animal  organisms, 

are  the  pruperllaa  of  wBter  misled  to  the  neheuiB  of  nalnrpi  iU.  How  doM  the 
Dhemiit  ngini  It)  nh.  What  1b  it>  Dampoilllon t  Whal  elinple  Biperlment 
rnnwICt  47B.  What  diwe  Fig.  181  repr»eiit  t    WlianiimKudiDmelert  47T.  How 
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478.  Q«iisral  Prop«rtlei.~-'Water,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  tran»- 
parent^  tasteless,  inodoroas  liqaid.  It  is  but  verj  slightly  con- 
densible;  according  to  Keonault,  being  compressed  1-47  millionth 
of  its  bulk  for  each  atmosphere  of  pressure  (568),  and  is  perfectlj 
elastic,  as  it  regains  its  full  dimensions  when  the  pressure  is 
removed.  It  evaporates  at  all  temperatures ;  boUs  at  212%  and 
freezes  at  82°.  At  60°,  a  cubic  inch  of  pure  water  weighs 
252.456  grains,  which  is  815  times  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of 
air.  An  imperial  gallon  weighs  70,000  grams,  or  just  10  lbs. 
The  American  standard  gallon  weighs  58,972  grains  of  pure  di»> 
tilled  water  at  the  maximum  density  (484).  In  thin  sheets,  water 
is  colorless,  but  when  viewed  in  thick  masses,  it  has  a  decided 
tint.  Light  passed  through  fifteen  feet  of  pure  distilled  water, 
emerges  of  a  bright  and  delicate  blue-green,  and  by  augmenting 
the  thickness,  the  color  is  deepened.  Natural  waters  are  discol- 
ored by  various  impurities  in  different  places. 

479.  Water  Pnxified  by  Fzeeziiig* — ^During  freezing,  the  sub- 
stances dissolved  in  water  are  expelled;  hence  the  ice  of  sea 

Fia  182.  water  (as  is  well  known  to 

sailors),  when  melted,    be- 
.•f<Tf  .#^<-cJ->        comes  fresh  water.    For  the 

j^iVj  same  reason,  water  from 
'Q<Av>^  melted  ice  contains  no  air, 
nor  gas — fish  cannot  live  in 
it  Ice  melted  under  spirits 
of  turpentine,  where  no  air 
can  get  access  to  it,  produces 
water  so  cohesive,  that  it  can 
be  heated  far  beyond  its  boil- 
ing point,  when  it  bursts  into 
explosive  ebullition  (288). 
480.  Zaqnid  Flowoini  in 
loa — ^When  a  ray  from  the  sun  or  an  electric  lamp  is  made  to 
pass  through  a  block  of  pure  ice,  a  portion  of  the  heat  is  arrested, 
and  must,  of  course,  produce  change.  As  it  cannot  warm  the  ice,  it 
melts  it.  But  the  ice  particles  return  to  the  liquid  state  in  definite 
order,  and,  upon  examining  it  with  a  magnifier,  the  ice  is  seen  to 
be  filled  with  beautiful  flower-like  figures,  such  as  are  shown  in 


7onn8  of  Ice  Flowers.    (Ttkdall.) 


•re  metali  claMiitod  t    WhatleeTerywbereoooiUTiQgT  47S.  Ifhst  are  the  general 
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Fig.  182.  These  consist  of  water,  but  as  the  liquid  formed  cannot 
quite  fill  the  space  of  the  melted  ice  (484),  there  occurs  a  little 
vacuum,,  which  looks  like  a  globule  of  burnished  silver  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.* 

481.  Snow  Oiystals.— The  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere, 
condensed  by  cold  in  winter,  or  at  great  heights  in  summer, 
assumes  the  most  beautiful  crystalline  forms — those  of  snow 
flakes.  Perfect  snow  flakes  are  six-sided  stars,  which  shoot  out  an 
ioflnlty  of  delicate  needles,  all  diverging  from  each  other  at  an 
angle  of  60°.  These  frozen  blossoms,  as  they  have  been  aptly 
termed,  are  seen  in  an  endless  variety  of  most  exquisite  forms,  a 
few  of  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  183. 

482.  The  great  specific  heat  of  water  (274)  is  a  powerful 
agency  in  controlling  climate.  It  is  four  times  greater  tlian  that 
of  air ;  that  is,  a  pound  of  water  in  cooling  one  degree,  would 
warm  four  pounds  of  air  one  degree.  But  as  water  is  770  times 
heavier  than  air,  it  is  obvious  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  in  cooling 
one  degree,  would  warm  four  times  770  cubic  feet  of  air,  or  3,080 
cubic  feet  one  degree.  Hence,  the  vast  amount  of  heat  stored  up 
in  oceans  and  lakes,  being  gradually  imparted  to  the  air  during 
winter,  modifies  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  explains  the  fact 
that  island  winters  are  less  severe  than  those  of  continents  or 
inland  places. 

483.  The  very  stability  of  nature  seems  to  depend  upon  this 
quality  of  the  earth^s  aqueous  element.    If  the  watery  masses  of 


♦  Prof.  Tthdali.,  -who  has  advanced  these  beautifal  reBearches,  tbus  eloqnently 
disconrt^es  on  thia  property  of  Ice  :  '  To  many  persons  here  present,  this  block  of  Ico 
may  seem  of  no  more  Interest  and  beauty  than  a  block  of  glass ;  but.  in  the  estimation 
of  science,  it  bears  tho  same  relation  to  glass  that  an  oratorio  of  Handel  does  to  the 
eries  of  a  market  place.  The  ice  Is  mnsic,  the  glass  is  noise  ;  the  ice  is  order,  the 
glass  is  confusion.  In  tho  glass,  molecular  forces  constitute  an  inextricably  entan- 
gled skein  :  in  the  ice  they  are  woven  to  a  symmetric  web,  the  miraculous  textures 
of  which  I  will  now  try  to  reveaU— How  shall  I  dissect  this  ice?  In  the  solar 
beajn,— or,  failing  that,  in  the  beam  of  an  electric  lamp,  we  have  an  anatomist 
competent  to  i)erform  this  work.  It  shall  pull  the  crystal  edifice  to  pieces,  by 
accurately  reversing  the  order  of  its  architecture.  Silently  and  symmetrically  the 
crystallizing  force  builds  up  the  atoms,  silently  and  symmetrically  the  electric 
beam  will  take  them  down  1  Probably  few  here  present  were  aware  of  the  beauty 
latent  in  a  block  of  common  ice.  And  only  think  of  lavish  nature  operating  thus 
throughout  the  world  1  £!very  atom  of  solid  ico  which  sheets  the  frozen  lakes  of 
tho  North  has  been  fixed  according  to  ths  law.  Nature  •  lays  her  beam  in  music,' 
and  it  is  the  function  of  science  to  purify  our  organs,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  hear 
the  strain.*    (Ttndall's  Lectures  on  Heat.) 

properties  of  water  ?  479.  What  is  the  effect  of  freezing  upon  water  ?  "What  is 
said  of  water  from  melted  ice  f  480.  How  are  liquid  fiowers  produced  in  ice  I 
481.  What  ve  snow  flakes  t  Describe  them.  482.  How  does  the  great  specifie  heat 
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Forms  of  Snow  Flakes.    (Glaisheb.) 

the  globe,  and  that  large  proportion  of  it  contained  in  onr  own 
bodies,  lost  and  acquired  heat  as  promptly  as  mercury,  the  varia- 
tions in  temperature  would  be  inconceivably  more  rapid  than 
now ;  the  inconstant  seas  would  freeze  and  thaw  with  the  great- 
est facility,  while  the  slightest  changes  of  weather  would  send 
their  fatal  undulations  through  all  living  systems.  But  now  the 
large  amount  of  heat  accumulated  in  bodies  of  water  during  sum- 
mer, is  given  out  at  a  slow  and  measured  rate;  the  climate  is 
tempered,  and  the  transitions  from  heat  to  cold  are  gradual  and 
moderated. 

484.  Uneqnal  Expansion  of  Water.— This  liquid  contracts  as 
its  temperature  falls  from  the  boiling  point  till  it  reaches  39^, 
when  it  remains  stationary  for  a  time.  It  then  begins  to  expand, 
and  in  cooling  through  7  degrees  to  the  freezing  point,  it  reaches 
the  same  volume  it  had  at  48°.  The  point  of  greatest  contraction 
is  called  the  maximum  density  of  water.  This  fact  is  of  great 
importance  in  nature.  If  water  continued  to  contract  as  it  cooled, 
it  would  be  denser  and  heavier  at  the  freezing  point,  and,  conse- 
quently, sink.    Lakes  and  rivers  would  then  begin  to  freeze  at  the 


of  water  afllbct  climate  t    483w  What  is  said  of  the  importance  of  this  quality  m 
nature  f    484.  What  is  said  of  the  unequal  expansion  of  water  t    If  water  oontin- 
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bottom  first,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  would  become  solid 
masses  of  ice ;  while  the  length  of  time  required  to  thaw  them 
would  greatlj  prolong  the  cold  season.  But  as  the  surface  stratum 
of  water  approaches  the  freezing  point  and  freezes,  it  expands, 
and,  becoming  lighter,  floats,  and  thus  the  coldest  water  and  ice 
are  kept  at  the  surface,  where,  as  they  are  almost  perfect  non- 
conductors of  heat,  they  protect  the  mass  of  water  below  from 
the  cold  above.  In  freezing,  water  expands  with  such  power  as 
to  burst  the  strongest  vessels.  Percolating  through  the  minute 
crevices  and  fissures  of  rocks  in  summer,  it  freezes  in  winter,  and 
expands  with  a  force  which  breaks  the  solid  stones,  crumbling 
them  into  soil  fit  for  the  support  of  vegetable  life. 

486.  The  property  of  water  by  which  these  effects  are  pro- 
duced, has  been  regarded  as  exceptional,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Bismuth  and  other  metals  in  the  act  of  solidifying  also  expand. 
Nor  is  this  effect,  probably,  any  real  exception  to  the  law  of 
expansion  by  heat  Another  force  is  evidently  brought  into  play 
which  Tnmbi  the  regular  action  of  the  heat.  Clay  contracts  by 
heat,  but  it  is  due  to  the  shrinkage  from  loss  of  water,  which 
happens  to  be  greater  than  the  expansion  produced  by  heat.  So 
there  can  be  little  question  that  the  play  of  crystalline  forces 
interferes  with  the  result.  As  liquids  crystallize,  on  approaching 
solidification,  there  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  molecules  with 
enlarged  interspaces  and  consequent  expansion. 

486.  Atomic  Constitation  of  Water. — There  are  various  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  the  composition  of  water,  instead  of  being 
HO,  is  HaOa.  Firsts  the  heat-absorbing  power  of  aqueous  vapor 
is  high,  like  that  of  the  complex-atomed  gases  (346).  Second^ 
when  H  and  O  combine  to  form  water,  there  is  so  great  a  loss  of 
mobility  as  to  suggest  that  the  atoms,  instead  of  uniting  in  simple 
Ijairs,  combine  into  higher  and  more  sluggishly  moving  groups. 
Thirds  the  excessive  amount  of  heat  that  results  from  their  com- 
bination, suggests  a  great  amount  of  atomic  motion ;  and,  fourthly^ 
this  idea  is  countenanced  by  the  behavior  of  water  in  expanding 
by  cold,  as  it  approaches  the  freezing  point,  as  just  noticed. 

487.  Water  of  Combination. — Water  unites  with  bodies  with 
three  degrees  of  intensity.     In  its  closest  union  it  forms  com- 

ned  to  contract  as  it  cooled,  what  would  follow  f  What  Instances  are  given  of  the 
force  with  which  water  expandB  In  freezing  f  486.  Is  this  property  of  water  excep- 
tional t    What  is  the  probable  explanation  ?    486.  What  reasons  are  given  for  sup 
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id  hence  better  edtitwl  fior  mayfmim^  the  life  of  eqsade 
ila.    The  gases  abeorhed  bj  veter  gire  k  m  brisk,  agree- 
flBTor,  and  if  driven  off  bj  boiiiB&  tbe  fiqpid  baonmfs 
'id. 

491.  DUfcteui  Xiada  of  Watr— As  v«ter  diaK^lfcs  a  fitde 
learly  ereiy  sabatanee  with  vbicli  it  eooMa  in  eoatacc,  i(  is 

.  ar  found  perfect^  pore  im  naiauL    Heaea  there  are  man/ 
ieties  of  natoral  water,  aa  wpim^  rirer,  nin,  sea,  and  mineral 
iter.    Rain  filling  in  the  eoontiy,  awaj  trom  habifationis  and 
cer  a  protracted  wet  aeaaon,  is  the  poreat  water  nature  produces, 
.  4  it  is  contaminated  ool  j  with  the  natmal  gases  of  the  atmo- 
phere.    In  cities,  as  it  £dls  tfarongji  the  air,  it  afaaorba  the  Tarioos 
organic  and  gaseous  impurities  with  wliich  it  eomes  in  contact, 
and,  flowing  over  the  roofr  of  booses,  carries  down  the  deposited 
soot,  dost,  &C.   Water  fixMo  melted  snow  is  porer  than  rain  water, 
as  it  descends  throni^  the  air  in  a  solid  form,  incapable  erf*  absorb- 
ing gases. 

492.  Mfaiend  TmiWHiliea  IT  sin  water,  which  has  filtned 
throngfa  the  porons  soil  and  strata  oi  the  earth,  dissolres  snch 
portion  of  its  solnble  materials  aa  it  meets  with,  and  carries  them 
down  to  the  lower  levels,  so  that  thej  may  ultimately  collect  in 
the  sea.  The  amount  of  mineral  water  thus  dissolved  is  remark- 
ably various.  The  water  of  the  Biver  Loka  in  Sweden,  which 
flows  over  insoluble  granite,  contains  onlj  -f^  of  a  grain  of  mineral 
matter  in  an  imperial  gallon.  Common  well-waters  and  spring 
and  mineral  waters  contain  fix>m  5  to  60  grains  per  gallon.  Sea 
water  contains  2,600  grains  to  the  gallon;  and  that  from  some 
parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  as  macb  as 
20,000  grs.  to  the  gallon — 100,000  times  as  much  as  the  Loka 
water. 

493.  The  mineral  impurities  of  well  and  spring  water  are 
chiefly  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron,  combined  with  i 
carbonic  and  snlphnric  acids,  which  form  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  common  salt.    The  most  universal  ingredients,  however,  are 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.    Carbonate  of  lime,  or  limestone, 


vpon  it  t   ttO.  How  much  ammonia  does  water  dissolve  t    How  Is  it  with  other 

gases  f    What  Is  the  effect  of  the  dissolved  gases  upon  the  water  t    491.  Why  are 

there  so  m<u»y  varieties  of  natural  water  t   How  do  diflbrent  localities  cause  waters  i 

to  dlffbr  I    What  are  the  purest  watov  t    492.  How  does  water  obtain  its  mineral  i 

Impurities  1   €Hve  instances  of  their  variable  quantity.    498.  What  are  the  chief 
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pomds  known  m  kydratet^  where  the  water  is  so  fntimatefy 
oombined  that  a  heat  approaching  to  rednese  is  required  to  sepa- 
rate it;  akked  Ihne  ia  sudi  a  hydrate.  Secondly,  it  combines 
with  erystalliiie  hodies  in  definite  proportions.  This  is  termed  the 
voter  of  erygtaUitatianj  to  distinguish  it  jfrom  the  waUsr  of  hydra- 
tion.  The  formula  fi>r  cry8taUi2ed  suli^ate  of  magnema,  fbr 
example,  represents  both  stipes  of  combined  wat^  *. 

MgOjSOa,  H0+6Aq. 

Thirdly,  water  combines  in  all  proportions,  in  a  still  more  loose, 
chemico-mechanioal  way,  as  a  solvent. 

488-  Water  is  perfectly  neutral,  manifesting  neither  acid  nor 
basic  properties,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  both. 
It  combines  powerfully  with  acids,  and,  acting  the  part  of  a  base, 
is  known  as  hatic  water.  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  HO,  SOa,  is 
thus  a  sulphate  of  water,  nor  can  the  water  be  expelled  from  the 
combination,  except  by  a  more  powerful  base.  It  combines  also 
with  bases,  potash  for  example,  playing  the  part  of  an  acid,  and 
can  only  be  displaced  by  a  stronger  acid. 

489.  Solyent  Power  of  Water*— Its  perfect  neutrality  enables 
it  to  take  on  the  properties  of.  other  substances,  and  hence  with 
equal  facility  it  becomes  sweet,  sour,  salt,  astringent,  bitter,  or 
poisonous,  according  as  the  bodies  it  dissolves  possess  these  prop- 
erties. This  solvent  power  is  variable  upon  different  substances, 
and  at  different  temperatures.  Thus,  a  pound  of  cold  water  will 
dissolve  two  pounds  of  sugar,  while  it  will  only  take  up  two 
ounces  of  common  salt,  two  and  a  half  of  alum,  and  eight  grains 
of  lime.  Heat  generally  increases  the  solvent  power  of  water ; 
thus  boiling  water  will  dissolve  17  times  as  much  saltpetre  as  ice 
water.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  ice  water  dissolves 
twice  as  much  lime  as  boilii^  water. 

490.  The  Water  Atmosphere. — ^Water  dissolves  gases  in  the 
most  diverse  proportion,  taking  up  700  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia; 
its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid ;  ^'7  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  still  less 
of  nitrogen.  There  is,  therefore,  an  atmosphere  diffused  through- 
out all  natural  waters,  which  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  common 

/x)Bing  that  the  atomic  oonstitntioii  of  water  is  Hg  O3  ?  487.  What  are  hydrates  f 
What  ie  meant  by  water  of  crystallization  ?  How  else  does  water  combine  with 
bodies  ?  488.  What  is  basic  water  ?  Examples.  When  does  it  play  the  part  of  an 
acid  ?    489.  How  does  the  solvent  power  of  water  vary  t   What  is  the  effect  of  Jieat 
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air,  and  henee  better  adapted  for  sapporting  the  life  of  aqaatio 
animals.  The  gases  absorbed  by  water  give  it  a  brisk,  agree- 
able flavor,  and  if  driven  off  by  boiling,  the  Uqaid  becomes 
insipid. 

491.  DUfareoft  EliidB  of  Water.— -As  water  dissolves  a  little 
of  nearly  every  substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  is 
never  fonnd  perfectly  pore  in  nature.  Hence  there  are  many 
varieties  of  natural  water,  as  spring,  river,  rain,  sea,  and  mineral 
water.  Kain  falling  in  the  country,  away  from  habitations,  and 
after  a  protracted  wet  season,  is  the  purest  water  nature  produces, 
as  it  is  contaminated  only  with  the  natural  gases  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  cities,  as  it  falls  through  the  air,  it  absorbs  the  various 
organic  and  gaseous  impurities  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and,  flowing  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  carries  down  the  deposited 
Boot,  dust,  &c.  Water  from  melted  snow  is  purer  than  rain  water, 
as  it  descends  through  the  air  in  a  solid  form,  incapable  of  absorb- 
ing gases. 

492.  Mioeml  Xmpiiritiea.— Bain  water,  which  has  filtered 
through  the  porous  soil  and  strata  of  the  earth,  dissolves  such 
portion  of  its  soluble  materials  as  it  meets  with,  and  carries  them 
down  to  the  lower  levels,  so  that  they  may  ultimately  collect  in 
the  sea.  The  amount  of  mineral  water  thus  dissolved  is  remark- 
ably various.  The  water  of  the  River  Loka  in  Sweden,  which 
flows  over  insoluble  granite,  contains  only  ^\|  of  a  grain  of  mineral 
matter  in  an  imperial  gallon.  Common  well-waters  and  spring 
and  mineral  waters  contain  from  5  to  60  grains  per  gallon.  Sea 
water  contains  2,600  grains  to  the  gallon ;  and  that  from  some 
parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  as  much  as 
20,000  grs.  to  the  gallon — 400,000  times  as  much  as  the  Loka 
water. 

493.  The  mineral  impurities  of  well  and  spring  water  are 
chiefly  lune,  magnesia,  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron,  combined  with 
carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids,  which  form  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  common  salt.  The  most  universal  ingredients,  however,  are 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.    Carbonate  of  lime,  or  limestone, 

vpon  it  t  490.  Ho<w  much  ammonia  does  water  dissolve  ?  How  is  it  with  other 
gases  f  What  Is  the  efTect  of  the  dissolved  gases  upon  the  water  ?  491.  Why  are 
there  so  many  varieties  of  natural  water  ?  How  do  difi'erent  localities  cause  waters 
to  differ  1  What  are  the  purest  waters  ?  482.  How  does  water  obtain  its  mineral 
ImporitleBl   C^ive  instances  of  their  variable  quantity.    498.  What  are  the  chief 
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poands  known  m  hydratei^  where  tii«  water  is  so  intimately 
oombined  that  a  heat  approaching  to  rednesa  is  required  to  sepa- 
rate it;  alaked  Ihne  is  sudi  a  hydrate.  Secondly,  it  eombines 
with  crysfcaDine  bodies  in  definite  proportions.  This  is  termed  the 
voter  of  erpgtaUitatwn^  to  distingnish  it  jfrom  the  waUsr  of  hydra- 
tian.  The  formtda  fi>r  cry8taUi2ed  sulphate  of  magne^  fbr 
example,  represents  both  states  of  combined  wat^  t 

MgO,80,,  H0+6Aq. 

Thirdly,  water  combines  in  all  proportions,  in  a  still  more  loose, 
chemioo-mechanioal  way,  as  a  solvent. 

488.  Water  is  perfectly  neatral,  manifesting  neither  acid  nor 
basic  properties,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  both. 
It  combines  powerfully  with  acids,  and,  acting  the  part  of  a  base, 
is  known  as  bane  water.  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  HO,  SOa,  is 
thus  a  sulphate  of  water,  nor  can  the  water  be  expelled  from  the 
combination,  except  by  a  more  powerful  base.  It  combines  also 
with  bases,  potash  for  example,  playing  the  part  of  an  acid,  and 
can  only  be  displaced  by  a  stronger  acid. 

489.  Solyent  Power  of  Water*— Its  perfect  neutrality  enables 
it  to  take  on  the  properties  of.  other  substances,  and  hence  with 
equal  &cility  it  becomes  sweet,  sour,  salt,  astringeivt,  bitter,  or 
poisonous,  according  as  the  bodies  it  dissolves  possess  these  prop- 
erties. This  solvent  power  is  variable  upon  different  substances, 
and  at  different  temperatures.  Thus,  a  pound  of  cold  water  will 
dissolve  two  pounds  of  sugar,  while  it  will  only  take  up  two 
ounces  of  common  salt,  two  and  a  half  of  alum,  and  eight  grains 
of  lime.  Heat  generally  increases  the  solvent  power  of  water ; 
thus  boiling  water  will  dissolve  17  times  as  much  saltpetre  as  ice 
water.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  ice  water  dissolves 
twice  as  much  lime  as  boilii^  water. 

490.  The  Water  Atmosphere. — Water  dissolves  gases  in  the 
most  diverse  proportion,  taking  up  700  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia ; 
its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid ;  -^-g  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  still  less 
of  nitrogen.  There  is,  therefore,  an  atmosphere  diffused  through- 
out all  natural  waters,  which  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  common 

fKwing  that  the  atomic  oonetitntioii  of  water  is  Hg  O3  ?  487.  What  are  hydrates  f 
What  ie  meant  by  water  of  crystallization  ?  How  else  does  water  combine  with 
bodie«  ?  488.  What  is  basic  water  ?  Bxamples.  When  does  it  play  the  part  of  an 
acid  ?    489.  How  does  the  solvent  power  of  water  vary  f   What  is  the  effect  of  peat 
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air,  and  hence  better  adapted  for  supporting  the  life  of  aqnatio 
animals.  The  gases  absorbed  by  water  give  it  a  brisk,  agree- 
able flayor,  and  if  driven  off  by  boiling,  the  liquid  becomes 
insipid. 

491.  DUfaraot  EliidB  of  Water.— -As  water  dissolves  a  little 
of  nearly  every  substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  is 
never  found  perfectly  pure  in  nature.  Hence  there  are  many 
varieties  of  natural  water,  as  spring,  river,  rain,  sea,  and  mineral 
water.  Kain  falling  in  the  country,  away  from  habitations,  and 
after  a  protracted  wet  season,  is  the  purest  water  nature  produces, 
as  it  is  contaminated  only  with  the  natural  gases  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  cities,  as  it  falls  through  the  air,  it  absorbs  the  various 
organic  and  gaseous  impurities  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and,  flowing  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  carries  down  the  deposited 
Boot,  dust,  &c.  Water  from  melted  snow  is  purer  than  rain  water, 
as  it  descends  through  the  air  in  a  solid  form,  incapable  of  absorb- 
ing gases. 

492.  Mineral  Xmpiiritiefl. — Bain  water,  which  has  filtered 
through  the  porous  soil  and  strata  of  the  earth,  dissolves  such 
portion  of  its  soluble  materials  as  it  meets  with,  and  carries  them 
down  to  the  lower  levels,  so  that  they  may  ultimately  collect  in 
the  sea.  The  amount  of  mineral  water  thus  dissolved  is  remark- 
ably various.  The  water  of  the  River  Loka  in  Sweden,  which 
flows  over  insoluble  granite,  contains  only  ^\|  of  a  grain  of  mineral 
matter  in  an  imperial  gallon.  Common  well-waters  and  spring 
and  mineral  waters  contain  from  5  to  60  grains  per  gallon.  Sea 
water  contains  2,600  grains  to  the  gallon ;  and  that  from  some 
parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  as  much  as 
20,000  grs.  to  the  gallon — 400,000  times  as  much  as  the  Loka 
water. 

493.  The  mineral  impurities  of  well  and  spring  water  are 
chiefly  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron,  combined  with 
carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids,  which  form  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  common  salt.  The  most  universal  ingredients,  however,  are 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.    Carbonate  of  lime,  or  limestone, 

«pon  it  ?  490.  How  much  ammonia  does  water  diBsolve  ?  How  is  it  with  other 
gABes  f  What  Is  the  efTect  of  the  dissolved  gases  upon  the  water  ?  491.  Why  are 
there  so  m^ny  varieties  of  natural  water  ?  How  do  difi'erent  localities  cause  waters 
to  dlfibr  1  What  are  the  purest  waters  ?  492.  How  does  water  ohtain  its  mineral 
impuriUee)    C^ive  instances  of  their  variahle  quantity.    493.  What  are  the  chief 
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pomds  known  m  hydrates,  where  the  water  is  so  fntimateTj 
oombined  that  a  heat  approaching  to  redness  is  required  to  sepa- 
rate it;  slaked  lime  is  sudi  a  hydrate.  Secondly,  ft  combines 
with  crysialliiie  bodies  in  definite  proportions.  This  is  termed  the 
voter  of  erystaUitation,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  water  of  hydra- 
tion. The  formula  fi>r  crystallized  suli^ate  of  magnesia,  fbr 
example,  repreaents  both  states  of  combined  wat^  t 

MgO,80„HO+6Aq. 

Thirdly,  water  combines  in  all  proportions,  in  a  still  more  loose, 
chemioo-mechanioal  way,  as  a  solvent. 

488.  Water  is  perfectly  neatral,  manifesting  neither  acid  nor 
basic  properties,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  both. 
It  combines  powerfully  with  acids,  and,  acting  the  part  of  a  base, 
is  known  as  ba$ie  water.  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  HO,  SOa,  is 
thus  a  sulphate  of  water,  nor  can  the  water  be  expelled  from  the 
combination,  except  by  a  more  powerful  base.  It  combines  also 
with  bases,  potash  for  example,  playing  the  part  of  an  acid,  and 
can  only  be  displaced  by  a  stronger  acid. 

489.  Solyent  Power  of  Water*— Its  perfect  neutrality  enables 
it  to  take  on  the  properties  of.  other  substances,  and  hence  with 
equal  facility  it  becomes  sweet,  sour,  salt,  astringent,  bitter,  or 
poisonous,  according  as  the  bodies  it  dissolves  possess  these  prop- 
erties. This  solvent  power  is  variable  upon  different  substances, 
and  at  different  temperatures.  Thus,  a  pound  of  cold  water  will 
dissolve  two  pounds  of  sugar,  while  it  will  only  take  up  two 
ounces  of  common  salt,  two  and  a  half  of  alum,  and  eight  grains 
of  lime.  Heat  generally  increases  the  solvent  power  of  water ; 
thus  boiling  water  will  dissolve  17  times  as  much  saltpetre  as  ice 
water.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  ice  water  dissolves 
twice  as  much  lime  as  boiling  water. 

490.  The  Water  Atmosphere. — ^Water  dissolves  gases  in  the 
most  diverse  proportion,  taking  up  700  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia ; 
its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid ;  -^-g  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  still  less 
of  nitrogen.  There  is,  therefore,  an  atmosphere  diffused  through- 
out all  natural  waters,  which  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  common 

jKMsing  that  the  atomic  oonstitntion  of  water  is  Hg  O3?  487.  What  are  hydrates  f 
What  le  meant  by  water  of  orystallization  ?  How  else  does  water  combine  with 
bodie«  ?  488.  What  is  basic  water  t  Bxamples.  When  does  it  play  the  jwrt  of  an 
acid  ?    489.  How  does  the  solvent  power  of  water  vary  f   What  is  the  effect  of  pe&i 
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air,  and  henee  better  adapted  for  supporting  the  life  of  aqnatio 
animals.  The  gases  absorbed  by  water  give  it  a  brisk,  agree- 
able flaTor,  and  if  driven  off  by  boiling,  the  liquid  becomes 
insipid. 

491.  DUfareoft  EliidB  of  Water,— As  water  dissolves  a  little 
of  nearly  every  substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  is 
never  found  perfectly  pore  in  nature.  Hence  there  are  many 
varieties  of  natural  water,  as  spring,  river,  rain,  sea,  and  mineral 
water.  Kain  faUing  in  the  country,  away  from  habitations,  and 
after  a  protracted  wet  season,  is  the  purest  water  nature  produces, 
as  it  is  contaminated  only  with  the  natural  gases  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  cities,  as  it  falls  through  the  air,  it  absorbs  the  various 
organic  and  gaseous  impurities  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and,  flowing  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  carries  down  the  deposited 
Boot,  dust,  &c.  Water  from  melted  snow  is  purer  than  rain  water, 
as  it  descends  through  the  air  in  a  solid  form,  incapable  of  absorb- 
ing gases. 

492.  Bffisfiral  Xmpiiritiea. — ^Rain  water,  which  has  filtered 
through  the  porous  soil  and  strata  of  the  earth,  dissolves  such 
portion  of  its  soluble  materials  as  it  meets  with,  and  carries  them 
down  to  the  lower  levels,  so  that  they  may  ultimately  collect  in 
the  sea.  The  amount  of  mineral  water  thus  dissolved  is  remark- 
ably various.  The  water  of  the  River  Loka  in  Sweden,  which 
flows  over  insoluble  granite,  contains  only  -^^  of  a  grain  of  mineral 
matter  in  an  imperial  gallon.  Common  well-waters  and  spring 
and  mineral  waters  contain  from  5  to  60  grains  per  gallon.  Sea 
water  contains  2,600  grains  to  the  gallon ;  and  that  from  some 
parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  as  much  as 
20,000  grs.  to  the  gallon — 400,000  times  as  much  as  the  Loka 
water. 

493.  The  mineral  impurities  of  well  and  spring  water  are 
chiefly  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron,  combined  with 
carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids,  which  form  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  common  salt.  The  most  universal  ingredients,  however,  are 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.    Carbonate  of  lime,  or  limestone, 

«pon  it  ?  490.  Hp<w  much  ammonia  does  water  dissolve  ?  How  is  it  with  other 
gases  f  What  Is  the  efTect  of  the  dissolved  gases  upon  the  water  ?  491.  Why  are 
there  so  many  varieties  of  natural  water  t  How  do  difibrent  localities  cause  waters 
to  differ  1  What  are  the  purest  waters?  492.  How  does  water  obtain  its  mineral 
ImpuritieB)    C^ivo  instances  of  their  variable  quantity.    493.  What  are  the  chief 
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poHnds  known  em  hydrates^  wfaere  tfa«  water  is  so  fntimatdy 
combined  that  a  heat  approaching  to  rednesa  is  required  to  sepa- 
rate it;  slaked  lime  ia  such  a  hydrate.  Secondly,  it  combines 
with  crystalline  bodies  in  definite  proportions.  This  is  termed  the 
toater  of  erygtctUization,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  teatiBr  of  hydra- 
tion. The  formula  fbr  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia,  for 
example,  represents  both  states  of  combined  wtiter  \ 

MgO,803,HO+6Aq. 

Thirdly,  water  combines  in  all  proportions,  in  a  still  more  loose, 
chemico-mechanical  way,  as  a  solvent. 

488.  Water  is  perfectly  neutral,  manifesting  neither  acid  nor 
basic  properties,  and  yet  it  is  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  both. 
It  combines  powerfully  with  acids,  and,  acting  the  part  of  a  base, 
is  known  as  ba$ic  water.  Hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  HO,  SOa,  is 
thus  a  sulphate  of  water,  nor  can  the  water  be  expelled  from  the 
combination,  except  by  a  more  powerful  base.  It  combines  also 
with  bases,  potash  for  example,  playing  the  part  of  an  acid,  and 
can  only  be  displaced  by  a  stronger  acid. 

489.  Solyent  Power  of  Water*— Its  perfect  neutrality  enables 
it  to  take  on  the  properties  of.  other  substances,  and  hence  with 
equal  facility  it  becomes  sweet,  sour,  salt,  astringent,  bitter,  or 
poisonous,  according  as  the  bodies  it  dissolves  possess  these  prop- 
erties. This  solvent  power  is  variable  upon  different  substances, 
and  at  different  temperatures.  Thus,  a  pound  of  cold  water  will 
dissolve  two  pounds  of  sugar,  while  it  will  only  take  up  two 
ounces  of  common  salt,  two  and  a  half  of  alum,  and  eight  grains 
of  lime.  Heat  generally  increases  the  solvent  power  of  water ; 
thus  boiling  water  will  dissolve  17  times  as  much  saltpetre  as  ice 
water.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  ice  water  dissolves 
twice  as  much  lime  as  boilii^  water. 

490.  The  Water  Atmosphere. — ^Water  dissolves  gases  in  the 
most  diverse  proportion,  taking  up  700  times  its  bulk  of  ammonia ; 
its  own  bulk  of  carbonic  acid ;  -^-g  its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  still  less 
of  nitrogen.  There  is,  therefore,  an  atmosphere  diffused  through- 
out all  natural  waters,  which  is  richer  in  oxygen  than  common 

fKwing  that  the  atomic  oonstitntion  of  water  is  H,  Og?  487.  What  are  hydrates  f 
What  ie  meant  by  water  of  orystallizatlon  ?  How  else  does  water  combine  with 
bodies  ?  488.  What  is  basic  water  ?  Examples.  When  does  it  play  the  part  of  an 
acid  f    489.  How  does  the  solvent  power  of  water  vary  f   What  is  the  effect  of  peat 
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idr,  and  hence  betteF  adapted  for  supporting  the  life  of  aquatic 
animals.  The  gases  absorbed  by  water  give  it  a  brisk,  agree- 
able flayer,  and  if  driven  off  by  boiling,  the  liquid  becomes 
insipid. 

491.  DUfarooft  SiiidB  of  Water,— As  water  dissolves  a  little 
of  nearly  every  substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  it  is 
never  found  perfectly  pure  in  nature.  Hence  there  are  many 
varieties  of  natural  water,  as  spring,  river,  rain,  sea,  and  mineral 
water.  Kain  falling  in  the  country,  away  from  habitations,  and 
after  a  protracted  wet  season,  is  the  purest  water  nature  produces, 
as  it  is  contaminated  only  with  the  natural  gases  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  cities,  as  it  falls  through  the  air,  it  absorbs  the  various 
organic  and  gaseous  impurities  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
and,  flowing  over  the  roofs  of  houses,  carries  down  the  deposited 
soot,  dust,  &c.  Water  from  melted  snow  is  purer  than  rain  water, 
as  it  descends  through  the  air  in  a  solid  form,  incapable  of  absorb- 
ing gases. 

492.  Mineral  Xi&piiritie8.--*Kain  water,  which  has  filtered 
through  the  porous  soil  and  strata  of  the  earth,  dissolves  such 
portion  of  its  soluble  materials  as  it  meets  with,  and  carries  them 
down  to  the  lower  levels,  so  that  they  may  ultimately  collect  in 
the  sea.  The  amount  of  mineral  water  thus  dissolved  is  remark- 
ably various.  The  water  of  the  River  Loka  in  Sweden,  which 
flows  over  insoluble  granite,  contains  only  Jj  of  a  grain  of  mineral 
matter  in  an  imperial  gallon.  Common  well-waters  and  spring 
and  mineral  waters  contain  from  5  to  60  grains  per  gallon.  Sea 
water  contains  2,600  grains  to  the  gallon ;  and  that  from  some 
parts  of  the  Dead  Sea  or  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  as  much  as 
20,000  grs.  to  the  gallon — 400,000  times  as  much  as  the  Loka 
water. 

493.  The  mineral  impurities  of  well  and  spring  water  are 
chiefly  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  and  oxide  of  iron,  combined  with 
carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids,  which  form  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  common  salt.  The  most  universal  ingredients,  however,  are 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.    Carbonate  of  lime,  or  limestone, 

«pon  it  f  490.  How  much  ammonia  does  water  disBoIve  ?  How  is  it  with  other 
gases  f  What  Is  the  efTect  of  the  dissolved  gases  upon  the  water  ?  491.  Why  are 
there  so  many  varieties  of  natural  water  ?  How  do  different  localities  cause  waters 
to  differ  1  What  are  the  purest  waters  ?  492.  How  does  water  obtain  its  mineral 
Impurities)    CMve  instances  of  their  variable  quantity.    498.  What  are  the  chief 
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h  not  soluble  in  pure  water,  bat  dissolves  in  water  containing 
free  carbonic  acid,  which  is  present  in  most  natural  waters. 

494.  Sea  Water. — The  solid  constituents  of  sea  water  amount 
to  about  3 1  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  or  nearly  half  an  ounce  to  the 
pound.  Its  saltness  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  circulation  of 
matter.  Rivers  flow  into  the  ocean  with  their  saline  constituents, 
while  the  water  which  evaporates  from  the  sea  is  nearly  pure. 
The  ocean,  therefore,  is  the  great  depository  of  everything  that 
water  can  dissolve  and  carry  down  from  the  surface  of  the  conti- 
nents, and,  as  there  is  no  channel  for  their  escape,  they  constantly 
accumulate.  Tiie  continuance  of  this  process  for  numberless  ages 
accounts  for  the  present  saline  condition  of  the  oceans.  In  the 
same  way  all  lakes  into  which  rivers  flow,  and  which  have  no 
outlet,  are  salt  lakes.  The  Dead  Sea,  for  example,  is  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  an  immense  basin — several  hundred  feet  lower  than 
the  Mediterranean,  and  has  no  outlet  The  Jordan  flows  into  it, 
bearing  75  grains  of  saline  matter  to  the  gallon,  and  there  is  no 
escape  but  by  evaporation ;  hence  its  excessive  saltness. 

496.  Mineral  Waters  are  usually  those  of  springs  which  con- 
tain a  considerable  amount  of  various  saline  matters.  Those 
abounding  in  salts  of  iron  are  called  chalybeate,  or  ferruginous 
waters.  K  the  waters  are  brisk  and  sparkling,  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  present,  and  they  are  termed  earbonatedy  or  aeidulotis  waters. 
If  the  active  ingredient  be  sulphur,  the  spring  is  called  aul- 
phurous.  The  water  of  the  celebrated  Congress  Spring,  at  Sara- 
toga, contains  the  following  ingredients  in  a  gallon : 


Chloride  of  Sodium,         .... 

.     390,246  grains. 

Iodide  of  Bodium,  and  Bromide  of  Potassiam,     . 

6,000      «» 

Carbonate  of  Soda,            .... 

9,213      «« 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,         .... 

100,941      " 

Carbonate  of  Lime,           .... 

.      103,416      « 

Carbonate  of  Iron,       ..... 

1,000      " 

Silex  and  Alumina,           .... 

1,036      « 

Total  solid  contents, 

611,852  grains. 

496.  Hard  Water.r— Water  derives  its  quality  of  hardness  from 
the  presence  of  salts  of  lime,  chiefly  the  sulphates ;  a  single  grain 
of  which  will  convert  2,000  grains  of  soft  into  hard  water.    When 


TTiineral  ingredients  of  well  and  spring  water  ?    To  what  does  carbonate  of  lime 
»we  its  solubility?    494.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  saline  condition  of  the  ocean. 
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common  soap  is  put  into  hard  water,  instead  of  dissolving  in  it,  as 
it  does  in  soft  water,  it  curdles,  or  is  decomposed,  and  a  new  soap 
is^formed  which  contains  lime  instead  of  potash  or  soda.  This 
new  soap  wiU  not  dissolve,  and  maj  often  be  seen  on  the  surface 
in  the  form  of  a  greasy  sonm.  It  adheres  to  whatever  is  washed 
in  it,  and  gives  to  the  touch  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  hardness. 
To  test  this  quality  of  water,  dissolve  a  little  soap  in  alcohol,  and 
place  a  few  drops  of  it  in  the  water  to  be  examined.  If  it  remains 
clear,  the  water  is  perfectly  soft ;  if  it  becomes  turbid  or  opaqne, 
the  water  is  ranked  as  hard.  Hard  water  is  a  less  perfect  solvent 
than  soft  water,  and  is,  therefore,  inferior  to  it  for  culinary 
purposes. 

497.  Ozganio  Impuzitles  of  Water.— From  the  dust  and  insects 
of  the  air,  drainage  of  residences,  the  decay  of  leaves  and  animals, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  causes,  water  is  liable  to  organic  con- 
taminations. These  may  be  either  mechanically  suspended,  or 
dissolved  in  it.  Water  containing  dissolved  organic  matter  is 
highly  dangerous  to  health,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
Solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  decomposed  and  decolor- 
ized by  it,  and,  therefore,  water  which  discharges  the  color  from 
much  of  this  reagent  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion. 

498.  Organic  impurities,  if  suspended  mechanically  in  water, 
are  noxious,  but  they  are  generally  attended  by  a  correction  more 
or  less  efficient  in  the  shape  of  animalculas,  which  feed  upon  them. 
These  living  inhabitants  are  never  found  in  freshly  fallen  rain 
water,  caught  at  a  distance  from  houses,  nor  in  spring  or  well 
water;  but  they  more  or  less  abound  in  cistern  and  reservoir, 
marsh,  pond,  and  river  waters.  The  Hiver  Thames  has  been 
found  to  contain  23  different  species  of  these  organisms.  They 
make  a  frightful  appearance  when  exhibited  by  the  oxy-hydrogen 
microscope,  but  they  perform  an  invaluable  service  in  consuming 
dead  organic  matter,  and  reducing  it  to  its  ultimate  and  innocent 
constituents — carbonic  acid,  water  and  ammonia. 

499.  Puxification  of  Water. — The  best  method  of  pnrifying 
water  is  by  distillation;  to  render  it  perfectly  pure,  it  must  be 
redistilled  at  a  low  temperature,  in  silver  vessels.  By  filtration 
through  sand,  crushed  charcoal,  or  other  closely  porous  media, 

How  is  it  with  the  Dead  Sea  t  405.  How  are  mineral  waters  olaased  ?  49&  What 
is  hard  water?  Its  action  on  eoapt  Its  test?  497.  Whence  come  its  organic 
tanporities?     Why  should   each  water   he   avoided?     How  may  we   test  lit 
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voter  maj  be  deprived  of  suspended  ioipnrities,  and  of  all  liTing 
beings.  Boiling  kills  all  animals  and  vegetables,  expels  gases,  and 
precipitates  carbonate  of  lime,  which  oonstitntes  the  fur  or  crast 
often  seen  lining  tea  kettles  and  boilers.  Alum  (two  or  three 
grains  to  the  quart)  cleanses  muddy  or  turbid  water.  It  is  de- 
composed by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  alumina  set  free  carries 
down  the  impurities  mechanieally ;  but  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the 
alum,  combining  with  the  lime,  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  and  makes 
the  water  harder  than  before.  The  alkalies,  potash  or  soda, 
soften  water  by  decomposing  and  precipitating  the  earthy  salts. 

600.  Peroxids  of  Hydrogen,  HO*,  has  been  produced  by  the 
chemist,  and  called  oxidated  water.  It  is  a  transparent,  sirupy 
liquid,  with  an  astringent  taste,  a  decided  odor,  and  possesses  active 
bleaching  properties.  It  is  very  unstable  in  composition ;  the  mere 
contact  of  various  substances  oausing  it  to  decompose  explosively. 


§  V.  Nitrogen  and  its  Cornpounds. 

NITROGEN. 

Sym.  ^.     JSquiv.  14.    /Sjp.  gr.  0.971. 

601-  This  gas  was  discovered  by  Rutherford  in  1772.  It  is 
very  extensively  diffused  in  nature,  forming  about  four  fifths  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  which  it  plays  the  important  part  of  diluting 
the  oxygen,  and  adapting  it  to  the  conditions  of  life.  It  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  entering  in  consider- 
able quantity  into  many  of  its  compounds.  It  is  supplied  to  plants 
by  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  and  exerts  a  very  favorable  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Our  food  is  largely  composed  of 
nitrogen,  and  it  forms  16  per  cent,  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal 
body.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  many  powerful  medicines,  as 
quinine  and  morphia,  and  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous  poisons, 
as  strychnine  and  prussio  acid.  Nitrogen  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  mineral  formations  of  the  earth's  crust,  except  in  some  varieties 
of  coal. 

602.  Preparation. — It  is  called  nitrogen,  generator  of  nitre^ 


496.  What  is  said  of  animalcula  in  water  ?  499.  Mention  the  various  modes  of 
cleansing  water  ?  600.  What  are  the  composition  and  properties  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen!    501.  What  are  the  proportion  and  office  of  nitrogen  in  the  atmo- 
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7io.  184. 


FiQ.  185. 


because  it  exists  In  that  substaDce,  and  may  be  prodnced  from  it. 
It  is  most  commonly  prepared  by  withdrawing  oxygen  from  a  pop* 
tion  of  air.  A  small  bit  of  phosphorus  is  piaoed 
in  a  little  cap  and  floated  on  the  water  in  a  pneu- 
matic trough.  It  is  then  set  on  fire  and  a  jar 
placed  over  it,  as  in  Fig.  184.  The  phosphorus 
takes  the  oxygen,  forming  phosphoric  acid,  which 
fills  the  jar  with  a  white  vapor ;  but  this  is  soon 
absorbe^by  the  water,  and  nitrogen  alone  is  left, 
the  water  rising  to  occupy  the  space  of  the  van-  Preparing  Nitrogen, 
ished  oxygen.  One  hundred  volumes  of  water  dissolve  about  two 
and  a  half  volumes  of  nitrogen. 

603-  Properties. — ^Nitrogen  is  a  transparent  gas  without  taste 
or  col6r,  and  has  never  been  condensed  into  a  liquid.  It  is  remark- 
able for  chemical  inertness,  and  can  only  be  combined  with  other 
substances  by  indirect  means.  Owing  to  its  weak  affinity  for  the 
other  elements,  it  forms  very  unstable  compounds,  and  on  the 
slightest  occasion  escapes  from  them  in  its  gaseous  form.  It  sup- 
ports neither  combustion  nor 
respiration :  a  lighted  taper  in- 
troduced into  it  is  immediately 
quenched,  and  animals  placed 
in  it  quickly  die,  not  from  its 
poisonous  action,  but  from  lack 
of  oxygen.  Hence  it  was  for- 
merly called  aaote^  or  life  de- 
stroyer. 

504.  Nitrous  Oaride,  NO.— 
Oxygen  combines  with  nitro- 
gen to  form  a  series  of  five 
compounds,  remarkable  as  illustrating  in  a  perfect  manner  the 
law  of  multiple  combination.  (See  Chart.)  The  first  in  the  series 
is  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  or  nitrous  oxide,  called  also,  from  its  pecu- 
liar effects  when  respired,*  laughing  gas,  or  exhilarating  gas.  It  is 
prepared  from  nitrate  of  ammonia  by  moderately  heating  this  salt 
in  a  flask.  The  gas  escapes  through  a  tube,  and  is  collected  in  jars 
over  water.  Fig.  186.    Four  ounces  of  the  salt  produce  one  cubic 

sphere  ?  How  Is  It  supplied  to  plants  f  Where  else  fs  it  found  1  602.  Why  is  It 
called  nitrogen!  How  is  It  prepared?  603.  What  are  its  properties t  Why  are 
its  compounds  unstable  I    Why  was  it  called  azote  7    504.  For  what  is  the  nitrogen 
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foot  of  the  gas.  It  fthoold  be  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time  over 
water,  to  absorb  any  nitrons  acid  that  may  chance  to  be  formed. 
The  chemical  change  may  be  thns  represented : 

HaNHO,  N0»  =  4H0  +  2N0. 

One  atom  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  (or  nitrate  of  oxide  of  ammonium), 
yields  four  atoms  of  water  and  two  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

606-  Properties  — Nitrous  oxide  is  a  neutral,  colorless,  trans- 
parent gas,  of  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  and  very  soluble  in  water 
— cold  water  absorbing  about  three  fourths  of  its  volumrf  Sp.  gr. 
1.527.  It  is  an  active  supporter  of  combustion,  relighting  a  glow- 
ing candle  when  plunged  into  it,  and  intensifying  the  combustion 
of  phosphorus  almost  equally  with  pore  oxygen.  A  pressure  of 
50  atmospheres  at  45°  condenses  it  into  a  clear  liquid  which  boils 
at  about  1126",  and  may  be  frozen  at  about — 150". 

606.  When  breathed  this  gas  produces  a  transient  intoxication, 
attended  sometimes  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  laughter, 
and  at  others  with  a  tendency  to  muscular  exertion,  individuals 
being  variously  affected  according  to  temperament.  The  gas 
should  be  pure,  and  even  then  the  experiment  is  not  a  safe  one 
where  there  is  an  over-active  circulation  in  the  brain.  These 
effects  may  undoubtedly  be  ascribed  to  an  augmented  oxidation, 
produced  in  the  system  by  the  gas.  AVlien  taken  into  the  lungs, 
being  for  more  soluble  than  oxygen,  it  is  rapidly  dissolved  in  the 
blood,  and  quickly  diffused  throughout  the  body. 

607.  Nitric  Oxide  NOa,  (Deutoxide  of  Mtrogen)^  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  slips  of  copper  in  a  similar  way  to 
the  production  of  hydrogen,  Fig.  175.  A  portion  of  the  nitric 
acid  is  decomposed,  giving  up  three  atoms  of  its  oxygen  to  the 
copper,  NOa  escaping.  The  oxide  of  copper  thus  produced  unites 
with  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  forming  nitrate  of  copper  which 
gives  a  blue  color  to  the  solution. 

80u  -f  4N0.  =  3CuO,  N0»  +  NO,. 

Nitric  oxide  is  a  colorless,  irrespirable  gas  that  has  not  been  lique- 
fied, and  which  extinguishes  most  burning  bodies.  Brought  in  con- 
tact with  air,  it  acquires  oxygen  and  produces  red  fumes  of  N0«. 

and  oxygen  group  of  compounds  remarkable?  How  ie  nitrous  oxide  prepared? 
Explain  the  chemical  changes.  605.  State  its  properties.  606.  What  are  its 
efibcts  when  breathed  ?  How  is  this  action  accounted  for  ?  607.  What  is  the  com- 
position  of  nitric  oxide  ?    How  is  it  produced  ?    Give  the  equation.    What  ore  its 
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BOS.  Nitrons  Add,  NO),  fomvrly  ffypimitroii»  Aeid.—Tb\a 
is  a  thin  mobila  liqtiid,  producing  sn  orange-red  vapor,  and  fono- 
ing  a  class  of  salts  known  as  tiie  nitritet.  Hyponitrie  Add  {Pe- 
roxide of  Nitrogen),  NO,,  is  fm  orange-oolorod  fluid  with  a  cherry- 
red  vapor.    It  boils  at  82°,  and  solidifies  at  8°. 

609.  Nittio  Aoid  (Aqua  Fortii),  NOi,  is  a  colorless  liquid  (sp. 
gr.  1.621)  with  an  intensely  sonr  taste.  It  smoltes  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  and  b  partially  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  by- 
ponitrio  ,aoid  be-  F11J.IM, 

ing  formed,  whioh 
gives  it  a  yellow 
color.  It  nnites 
with  bases  form- 
ing an  eitensire 
series  of  salts — the 
nitrate*  —  which 
are  all  soluble  in 
water ;  hence,  ni- 
tric acid  cannot  be  ' 

.....      ,^  ,  Preparing  Nltrlo  Acid, 

preoipiCateu.   It  19 

obtained  by  deoomposition  of  its  salts.  Equal  weights  of  nitrate 
of  potash  and  sulphnrio  acid  are  placed  in  a  glass  retort,  which  ia 
snppliod  with  a  receiver  B,  kept  cool  by  cold  water  flowing  over 
it  from  the  tube  >,  by  means  of  a  netting.  Fig.  186.  With  the 
application  of  heat,  the  nitrate  is  decomposed,  and  the  acid  distila 
over  into  the  receiver.    The  change  is  thus  shown: 

(KG,  NO.)  -i-acno,  so.)  =  (KO,  ho,  3SO.)-h{ho,  no.). 

That  ia,  one  atom  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  two  of  sulplmrio  acid 
fbmish  one  atom  of  bi-sulphate  of  potash  and  one  of  hydrated  ni- 
tric aoid. 

BlOi  Nitric  acid  ataina  the  skin,  nails,  and  many  other  animal 
Bubstances  of  a  yellow  color,  and  is  therefore  nsed  to  pt-odnce  yel- 
lowpattema  upon  woollen  fabrics.  It  is  also  employed  for  etching 
on  copper,  for  assaying  or  testing  metals,  and  as  a  solvent  for  tin 
by  dyers  and  oalioo  printers.  In  consequence  of  its  large  propor- 
tion of  oxygen,  it  oorrodea  the  metals  with  great  energy,  and 

propcrtlea)  MS,  What  \t  DltniD>  uldt  Hrponltrlo  acldt  tOO.  Wbst  are  the 
plop«tleiaiulaonipiwll>ani>riillriau§dl  Why  cu  It  not  be  praidpilBU'il  t  Bnw 
li  a  ObtidDedt    fiJEplalu  the  raHotimi.    UO.  For  wbat  la  It  lufldl    Wbat  of  ih 
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hence  is  the  most  powerfal  of  oxidizing  agents.  It  ignites  pow« 
dered  charcoal  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  oxidizes  phosphorus  so 
rapidly  as  to  produce  an  explosion. 

61  !•  This  add  is  found  in  nature  in  comhination  with  potash, 
soda,  or  lime  in  the  soil  of  Tdrious  localities;  with  potash  it  con». 
stitntes  the  saltpetre  of  commerce.  It  ocean  also  in  small 
quantity  in  rain  water,  especiaUy  after  thunder  storms,  and 
is  supposed  hy  some  to  be  produced  by  lightning,  which  com- 
bines the  gaseous  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Others  suppose  it  to 
be  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  whidi  always  exists 
in  the  air. 

512.  Ammoaia,  HaN  (Ammaniumy  HiN*).  This  is  the  only 
known  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  They  do  not 
combine  when  mixed  or  heated,  but  only  in  the  nascent  state. 
Ammonia  is  therefore  a  constant  product  of  the  decomposition  ci 
organic  substances  which  contain  nitrogen.  It  is  produced  from 
the  destructive  distillation  of  horns  and  hoofs,  which  are  rich  in 
nitrogen,  but  the  chief  source  of  commercial  anunonla  is  the  liquor 
of  the  gas  works.  The  gas  is  conveniently  obtained  by  heating 
equal  parts  of  newly  slaked  lime  and  dry  powdered  sal  ammoniae 

Fio  187  ^^  ^  glass.  The  lime  takes  the  chlorohydrio  acid, 
forming  chloride  of  calcium,  while  gaseous  ammonia 
is  set  free.    The  change  may  be  thus  shown : 

HaN-,  HOI + OaO  =  OaCl,  HO  +  HsN. 

The  gas  may  be  collected  in  jars  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  but  it  must  be  over  mercury ^  as  water  ab- 
sorbs it.  It  is,  however,  more  convenient  to  pro- 
cure it  by  what  is  called  the  method  of  diiplacemeni. 
The  gas  generated  in  the  lower  vessel,  Fig.  187,  be- 
ing lighter  than  the  air,  accumulates  in  the  upper 
Prodncin?  Am-  portion  of  the  inverted  jar,  displacing  the  air  and  ex- 
°***"''-   •    polling  it  downward. 

613.  Properties. — Ammonia  is  a  colorless,  irrespirable  gas  of 
a  pungent,  caustic  taste,  lighter  than  air  (sp.  gr.  0.59),  and  possesses 
strong  alkaline  properties,  changing  vegetable  blues  to  green  and 

yellows  to  brown.    It  neutralizes  acids  and  forms  definite  salts. 

■  -         — ..  ,    . 

oxidizing  power?  511.  How  Is  it  found  in  nature  ?  512.  What  is  the  composltioii 
ttf  ammonia?  When  only  iB  it  formed  f  What  is  Its  chief  source 9  How  may  it 
be  obtidned  t    How  best  o(rtlocted  f    513.  What  are  the  piopertiei  of  ammoid^t 

*  See  page  288. 
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Being  &  gas,  it  is  called  telatile  alkali,  to  diidngaiib  it  from  those 
Thich  are  fixed  or  solid.  From  tbe-oireamBtanoe  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  homB  of  harts,  it  was  called  tpiriU  of  kartt- 
iem.  AmmoniA  ia  reoognized  bj  its  odor.  If  a  rod  dipped 
Id  chloKihjdrio  aoid  be  brou^t  near  a  soaroe  of  ammonia,  a 
irhite  cloud  !b  prodaced  bj  the  wiioD  of  the  two  in  vinble  gnses, 
Pig.  188. 

614.  Ammonia  is  nsed  medioioall;  in  various        ^"''  ^^ 
ways.    It  is  admioistered  internally  bh  a  stimulant, 
ud  appUedextemaUyasaconnter  irritant    Mixed 
with  olive  oil,  it  forms  volatile  UnUneni. 
best  antidote  to  prusaic  acid,  bat  in  large  doses  it  is 
poisonous.    It  is  of  many  uses  to  the  cbemist 

616.  SolnttoR  of  AmmoidA. — Ammonia  is  rap-  '"""B-^™™*"""- 
idly  absorbed  by  water  which  will  take  up  700  times  its  volume  of  It, 
forming  the  ofua-ammimta  of  oummerce,    Thisisbest  prepared  by 
evolving  the  gas  from  slaked  lime  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  passing  it 
tiirough  a  series  of  bottles.    In  making  solations  of  the  absorbable 
gases  several  difficulties  hare  to  be  guarded  against.    The  action 
in  the  evolution  flask  is  liable  to  varioos  iDtermptians,  while  the 
water  presaut  in  the  apparatna  rapidly  absorbs  the  gas.     This 
OTeates  a  partial  Tacaom,  and  the  oouBequence  is,  that  the  watw 
in    the  jar   flows    back    into 
the  flask,  thus  puttmg  an  end 
to  the  process ;  also,  if  the  gas 
is  generated  faster  than  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, there  arises  the  danger 
of  an  explosion,  nnless  there  is 
■  free  outlet  to  the  apparatus. 
These  dangers  are  obviated  by 
the    arrangement    known    as 
■ffooLFB's  Bottles,  Fig.  189. 

B16.  The  flask  in  which  the  . 
gas  is   generated  is  provided  Woni.»«'i  Boiiioi 

with  a  safety  tubewhich  serves 

both  as  a  means  of  iatrodncing  a  li(|oid  and  as  a  protection  against 
the  above  mentioned  accidents.    When  the  liquid  is  poured  in,  a 
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portiun  of  it  is  retained  in  the  bend  of  the  tabe,  acting  there  as  a 
yalvo  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  flask.  Each  bottle  has 
an  upright  tube  in  the  middle  neck  which  acts  as  a  safety  tube, 
allowing  the  air  in  case  of  a  vacuum  to  pass  in,  or  the  liquid  to 
flow  out,  if  the  pressure  of  the  gas  becomes  too  great  The  other 
tubes  serve  to  connect  the  bottles  with  the  flask  and  with  each 
other. 

617.  Oold  saturated  aqua  ammonia  is  lighter  than  water,  boils 
at  130'',  and  freezes  at — 40"*.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  with  a  pungent 
odor  and  strong  alkaline  taste.  It  is  much  used  by  chemists,  and 
affi>rds  the  best  means  of  procuring  ammonia,  as  the  gas  is  readily 
expelled  by  heat. 

§VI.  Caa^n. 

Sym.  0.    Fquiv.  6.  Sp.  Or.  {Diamond)^  3.52.    (Vapor),  0.829. 

618.  Carbon,  from  the  Latin  carho^  coal,  is  the  name  applied 
to  the  solid  element  of  organic  bodies  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  various  forms  of  charcoal,  mineral  coal,  lampblack,  &c. 
It  is  on  every  account  a  most  interesting  element,  and  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  operations  of  nature.  Carbon  has  three 
well  marked  allotropio  forms — the  diamond,  graphite,  and  char- 
coal. 

619.  Properties  of  the  Diamond.'— The  purest  form  of  carbon 
is  the  diamond— h  very  extraordinary  kind  of  matter.  It  is  a  crys- 
tal the  most  brilliant  and  precious  of  gems,  and  the  hardest  body 
known.  Diamonds  are  found  in  the  earth  in  various  places, 
usually  in  the  form  of  rounded  pebbles  covered  with  a  brownish 
crust.  Of  their  mode  of  production  nothing  whatever  is  known. 
The  finest  specimens  are  perfectly  colorless  and  limpid,  but 
they  are  also  of  various  colors.  The  diamond  has  a  very  high  re- 
fractive and  dispersive  power  by  which  it  flashes  the  most  varied 
and  vivid  colors  of  light.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
resists  the  action  of  all  known  chemical  substances. 

620.  Oombostlbility. — ^The  diamond  remains  unchanged  at  a 
very  high  degree  of  heat ;  but  if  made  red-hot  and  carried  into 
pure  oxygen,  it  burns  with  a  steady  glow,  like  a  little  star,  the 
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product  being  carbonic  acid.  From  its  high  refractive  power,  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  organic  substances  (315),  Newton  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  prove  not  only  combustible,  but  of  organic 
origin.  This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
crystal  on  being  burned  leaves  a  trace  of  ash  in  the  form  of  a  cel- 
lular net  work.  In  the  flame  of  the  voltaic  arc,  the  diamond  be- 
comes white-hot,  swells  up,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  coke- 
like mass. 

621.  Uaes.— Being  a  powerful  refractor  of  light,  the  diamond 
has  been  sometimes  employed  for  the  lenses  of  microscopes,  but  it 
is  chiefly  used  for  cutting  glass  and  drilling  apertures  through 
other  genis.    Diamond  crystals  are  in  the  form  j<,q,  i^ 

of  a  regular  octohedron,  but  their  faces  are 
often  a  little  convex,  as  shown  in  the  Fig.  190. 
Only  the  natural  faces  of  the  crystal  can  be 
used  for  cutting  glass,  and  the  curved  edges 
are  best.  Angles  obtained  by  cleavage  pro- 
duce only  a  rough  scratch,  like  quartz.  Though 
the  fissure  made  by  the  diamond  in  cutting  glass 
is  not  more  than  the  ^^  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
yet  with  a  slight  pressure  on  each  side  or  a 
blow,  it  determines  the  course  of  the  fracture 
through  a  very  thick  plate. 

622.  Diamond  Cutting. — ^Diamonds  are  fio 
hard  that  they  can  only  be  cut  or  wrought  by 
means  of  diamond  powder.  This  fine  dust  is 
mixed  with  olive  oil  and  spread  upon  a  plate 
which  is  made  to  revolve  two  or  three  thou- 
sand times  in  a  minute.  The  gem  is  soldered 
to  an  arm  and  pressed  against  the  revolving 
disc  by  means  of  weights.  In  this  way  the 
diamond  is  cut  into  three  forms — ^the  hrilliant^ 
the  roM,  and  the  tahle^  as  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying figures.  The  brilliant  is  cut  with 
a  plane  or  table  at  the  top,  surrounded  with  facets.  It  is  also  cut 
with  facets  below,  which  are  made  at  such  angles  to  those  above 
that  the  most  perfect  reflection  is  produced.    The  brilliant,  there- 
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627.  duoooal  is  the  third  well-settled  allotropio  varietj  of 
carbon.  When  any  organic  substance,  as  wood,  bones,  sugar,  is 
burned,  with  a  partial  exclusion  of  air,  a  black  mass  remains 
which  is  knuwn  as  charcoal.  It  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  coyer- 
ing  large  heaps  of  wood  with  tar,  and  burning  them  with  a 
restricted  supply  of  air,  so  as  to  prevent  complete  combustioa, 
and  only  char  the  wood.  The  finer  kinds  of  charcoal,  such  as  are 
used  for  making  gunpowder,  are  produced  by  distilling  the  wood 
in  close  iron  retorts. 

628.  Properliea.— Charcoal  is  a  black,  brittle,  inodorous,  taste- 
less solid ;  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  but  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  and  perfectly  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  It  is  oxidized  by 
strong  nitric  acid,  but  resists  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  and 
IS,  therefore,  very  unchangeable.  The  timbers,  and  grains  of 
wheat  and  rye,  converted  into  charcoal  1800  years  ago,  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  remain  as  entire  as  if  they  had  been  charred  but  yester- 
day. Wooden  posts  are  hence  rendered  more  durable  by  charring 
their  ends  before  placing  them  in  the  ground.  The  interior  of 
tubs  a^d  casks  are  often  charred  for  the  same  reason. 

629.  The  chief  use  of  charcoal  is  as  a  fuel.  When  pure,  it 
bums  without  flame,  although  it  usually  contains  water  which, 
during  the  combustion,  is  partially  decomposed  into  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  burns  with  a  slight  flame.  A  cubic  foot  of  char- 
coal from  soft  wood,  weighs  from  8  to  9  lbs. ;  from  hard  wood, 
from  12  to  18  lbs.;  hence,  hard  wood  coal  is  best  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  high  heat  in  a  small  space.  At  high  temperatures,  charcoal 
has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen ;  therefore,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  redncing  metals  from  their  oxides,  in  the  smelting  furnace. 

630.  Absorbent  Powem  of  OhazooaL — ^Having  the  structure 
of  the  wood  from  which  it  was  derived,  charcoal  is  very  porous, 
and  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  absorbing 
gases,  and  condensing  them  within  its  pores.  It  will  absorb  90 
times  its  bulk  of  anmionia;  85  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  9  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen.  Freshly  burned  charcoal  imbibes 
watery  vapor  from  the  air  very  greedily,  and  by  a  week's  expo- 
sure, increases  in  weight  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Charcoal  having 
the  finest  pores,  possesses  this  power  of  absorption  in  the  greatest 

duced  ?  627.  How  !b  charcoal  obtained  f  628.  What  are  Us  properties  t  Instancefl 
of  its  preserving  action  ?  620.  IIow  does  It  bum  f  What  kind  makes  the  best 
fUeif    How  does  it  act  in  reducing  xnetfOsr    630.  What  makea  it  so  absorbent! 
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(legree;  tbe  spongj  sort  least.  'A  onbio  inch  of  charcoal,'  aaj6 
LiBBio,  '  moat  have,  at  the  least  computation,  a  enrface  of  100 
eqnare  feet.' 

831.  Tbe  power  of  poroos  bodies  to  condense  gases  (72),  in 
tbe  case  of  carbon  is  of  great  importance.  Gbarcoal  absorbs 
noxious  gases  and  oSbnaive  odors;  and,  when  crushed,  foul  water 
filtered  through  it,  and  tinted  meat  packed  in  it,  are  restored  to 
sweetness.  The  charcoal  from  bones  (bone  black)  is  superior  to 
wood  charcoal  for  purifjing  purposea.  It  is  eitennvelj  used  in 
sugar  refineries  to  decolorize  syrups.  Vinegars,  wines,  Ac.,  are 
bleached  in  the  same  waj. 

B3X  Charcoal  not  an  AnUaeptlc— Charcoal  is  ft  powerful  de- 
odorizer, and  disiofecttiDt,  but  it  b  not  an  antiseptic,  or  preveotor 
of  change,  as  has  been  supposed.  In  fact,  it  is  an  aeeeUrator  of 
decomposition.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  charcoal  acted  by 
simply  sponging  np  the  deleterious  gases,  and  retaining  them  in  its 
pores  J  but  it  has  been  lately  shown  that,  by  means  of  its  con- 
densing power,  it  is  a  powerful  agent  of  destructive  change. 
The  oondenaed  oxygen  seizes  upon  the  other  gases  present,  and 
oxidizing  tbem,  forms  new  products.  It  thna  changes  ammonia  to 
nitric  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  sulphuric  acid.  The 
body  of  a  dead  animal  packed  in  charcoal,  emits  no  odor,  but 
instead  of  being  preserved,  its  decomposition  is  mncb  hastened. 
This  property  has  been  made  medically  avulable  in  the  form  of 
charcoal  poultice,  to    corrode  away  j. 

sloughing  and  gangrenous  fiesh  in  ma- 
lignant wounds  and  sores.  The  dark, 
carbonaceous  matter  of  soils  is  thus 
not  only  a  magazine  for  storing  gases, 
but  a  most  potent  agency  of  chemical 
change. 

633.  Dr.  Stsnhome,  who  In  18S5 
first  drew  attention  to  the  septic  pow-  ; 
era  of  obarcoal,  has  oontrived  Ten-  ^ 
tilating  arrangements  in  which  the  air  ' 
of  dwellings  is  filtered  through  it.  He  BrMthmnw 

also  invented  ahreath  filter  or  respira- 

olUliedl  Wlul  Wndinrebettl  For  what  elwf«  it  ntedl  B32.  What  H  ill  r.la. 
tlou  la  decay  I    Haw  1>  tLla  proved  t    tu  uu  In  medlcloa  and  In  ulli  t  US.  WfaM 
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1  is  the  third  well-settled  allotropic  Tarietj  of 
carbon.  When  anj  organic  aabeUnee,  bb  wood,  boDM,  aagor,  is 
burned,  with  a  partial  exclDsion  of  air,  t  black  mass  remaiiia 
whicti  is  knuwn  as  charcoal.  It  ia  ordinarily  prepared  hj  oover- 
ing  large  heaps  of  wood  with  tar,  and  burning  them  with  a 
restricted  suppl]'  of  air,  m  ai  to  preveat  complete  oombastion, 
and  oalj  char  the  wood.  The  finer  kinds  of  obarcoal,  sacb  aa  are 
used  for  making  ganpowder,  are  prodaoed  hj  dial£Uing  the  wood 
in  close  iron  retorta. 

B3S.  Prep*rtiM^-Charcoal  ie  a  black,  brittle,  Inodoroas,  taste- 
leaa  solid ;  a  good  condnctor  of  electricity,  hat  a  bad  oondoctor 
of  heat,  and  perfectly  insoluble  in  all  liqoida.  It  is  oTldizcd  by 
strong  nitric  acid,  bnt  rensis  ^e  action  of  air  and  moistare,  and 
is,  therefore,  Tcry  unchangeable.  The  timbers,  and  gruna  of 
wheat  and  rye,  converted  into  chanMal  1800  years  ago,  at  Beron- 
lanenm,  remain  as  entire  as  if  they  had  been  charred  bat  yester- 
day. Wooden  posts  are  hence  rendered  more  dorable  by  charring 
their  ends  before  placing  them  in  the  ground.  The  interior  of 
tubs  ajid  casks  are  often  charred  for  the  same  reason. 

6S0>  The  chief  use  of  charcoal  is  as  a  fael.  When  pare,  it 
bums  witbont  flame,  althongh  it  nsually  ooataiiu  water  which, 
during  the  combustion,  is  partially  decomposed  into  carhnretted 
hydrogen,  and  bnms  with  a  slight  dame.  A  cabio  foot  of  char> 
coal  from  soft  wood,  weighs  from  8  to  0  lbs. ;  from  bard  wood, 
from  IS  to  18  lbs.;  hence,  hard  wood  coal  is  best  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  high  heat  in  a  small  space.  At  high  temperatnres,  cbarooal 
has  a  very  powerfnl  affinity  for  oxygen;  therefore,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  reducing  metals  f^om  their  oxides,  in  the  smelting  Airnaoe. 

B30.  Abaorbaat  Fowen  of  Oharooal — Having  the  structure 
of  the  wood  from  which  it  was  derived,  charcoal  is  very  porons, 
and   possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  absorbing 
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iegnie ;  Uie  spongy  sort  least.  '  A  cnbio  inch  of  charooal,'  mti 
LiEBiQ,  'moBt  hare,  at  the  least  oompntation,  a  soriac*  of  100 
vflaie  feet' 

631.  ThB  power  of  porous  bodies  to  condense  gtacB  (72),  in 
tba  case  of  carbon  la  of  great  importtnoe.  Charcoal  abaorba 
noiions  gaaea  and  offenmve  odors ;  and,  when  emshed,  tool  water 
filtered  throngh  it,  and  tainted  meat  packed  in  it,  are  restored  to 
siraetneBS.  The  charooal  from  bones  (bone  black)  is  superior  to 
wood  charooal  for  parifjing  porpoeea.  It  is  eitenaJTely  nsed  in 
•ngu  refineries  to  decolorize  syrnps.  Tinegara,  wines,  Ac,  are 
bluached  in  the  same  way. 

532.  Charcoal  not  an  AnUaaptlA, — Charcoal  is  a  powerful  de- 
fAmia,  and  disinfectant,  bat  it  is  not  an  antiseptic,  or  preventor 
of  cluuige,  as  has  been  supposed.  In  tact,  it  is  an  aeeeUmUr  of 
d««i)DipositioB.  It  was  formerly  thoog^t  that  charcoal  acted  by 
umplj  sponging  np  the  deleterious  gases,  snd  retaining  them  in  its 
poTca;  bat  it  has  been  lately  shown  that,  by  means  of  its  con- 
denaog  power,  it  is  a  powerful  ^ent  of  deatmctiTe  change. 
The  coadensed  oxygen  seizes  npon  the  other  gases  preaent,  and 
oii^Dg  them,  forms  new  prodncta.  It  thna  ckaagsa  ammonia  to 
nitric  acid,  and  solphnretted  hydrogen  to  sot^arie  acid.  The 
Wj  <J  a  dead  animal  packed  in  charooal,  smitB  ao  odor,  bat 
instead  ttf  being  preserved,  ita  decompoaitMa  is  moefa  hsatened. 
'^  property  has  been  ntade  medically  araOable  in  the  fofiB  of 
<^>sreoal  ponltice,  to    corrode   away  rm.WL 

iloB^ung  and  gangrenona  flesh  in  ma- 
Gpunt  wounds  and  sores.  The  dark, 
cn^MMieeans  matter  of  soils  is  thas 
M  imly  t  magaone  for  storing  gase^ 
^it  a  meat  potoit  agency  of  obemieal  I 

»Bt  I  I 

tt3.Si^  BtaAoQia,  who  in  18S6  i 

<drcw  iMwTlion  to  the  septic  pow-   | 

I  vt  ctfwal,  has  oontrired   weat-  | 

^Agwimfa»twi»  ID  which  th»m 

•irrirwts  isClered  throngh  it-    H«  KhA  rM« 

"flferorr 
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627.  duoooal  is  the  third  well-settled  allotropio  variety  of 
carbon.  When  any  organic  snbstance,  as  wood,  bones,  sugar,  is 
burned,  with  a  partial  exclusion  of  air,  a  black  mass  remains 
which  is  known  as  charcoal.  It  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  cover- 
ing large  heaps  of  wood  with  tar,  and  burning  them  with  a 
restricted  supply  of  air,  so  as  to  prevent  complete  oombnsticm, 
and  only  char  the  wood.  The  finer  kinds  of  charcoal,  such  as  are 
used  for  making  gunpowder,  are  produced  by  distilling  the  wood 
in  close  iron  retorts. 

628.  Propertiea. — Charcoal  is  a  black,  bntUe,  inodorous,  taste- 
less solid ;  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  but  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  and  perfectly  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  It  is  oxidized  by 
strong  nitric  acid,  but  resists  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  and 
is,  therefore,  very  unchangeable.  The  timbers,  and  grains  of 
wheat  and  rye,  converted  into  charcoal  1800  years  ago,  at  Heron- 
laneum,  remain  as  entire  as  if  they  had  been  charred  but  yester- 
day. Wooden  posts  are  hence  rendered  more  durable  by  charring 
their  ends  before  placing  them  in  the  ground.  The  interior  of 
tubs  and  casks  are  often  charred  for  the  same  reason. 

629.  The  chief  use  of  charcoal  is  as  a  fuel.  When  pure,  it 
bums  without  flame,  although  it  usually  contains  water  which, 
during  the  combustion,  is  partially  decomposed  into  carbnretted 
hydrogen,  and  burns  with  a  slight  flame.  A  cubic  foot  of  char- 
coal from  soft  wood,  weighs  from  8  to  9  lbs. ;  from  hard  wood, 
from  12  to  18  lbs.;  hence,  hard  wood  coal  is  best  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  high  heat  in  a  small  space.  At  high  temperatures,  charcoal 
has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen ;  therefore,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  reducing  metals  from  their  oxides,  in  the  smelting  furnace. 

630.  Absorbent  Powem  of  GhaxooaL — ^Having  the  structure 
of  the  wood  from  which  it  was  derived,  charcoal  is  very  porous, 
and  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  absorbing 
gases,  and  condensing  them  within  its  pores.  It  will  absorb  90 
times  its  bulk  of  ammonia ;  85  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  9  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen.  Freshly  burned  charcoal  imbibes 
watery  vapor  from  the  air  very  greedily,  and  by  a  week's  expo- 
sure, increases  in  weight  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Charcoal  having 
the  finest  pores,  possesses  this  power  of  absorption  in  the  greatest 

duced  ?  627.  How  !b  charcoal  obtained  f  628.  What  are  its  properttes  t  Instances 
of  its  preserving  action  ?  620.  How  does  it  bum  f  What  kind  makes  the  best 
fUel  f    How  does  it  act  in  reducing  metals  7    630.  What  makea  it  so  abeorbent  f 
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degree ;  tbe  spong;  sort  least,  '  A  cubic  inch  of  charcoal,'  laje 
LiBBio,  '  most  have,  at  the  least  computation,  a  snr&ce  of  100 
aqnare  feet' 

B31.  The  power  of  porous  bodies  to  condense  gases  (72),  in 
the  case  of  carbon  is  of  great  importnnce.  Charcoal  absorbs 
noxious  gases  and  offensive  odors;  and,  when  cmshed,  fool  water 
filtered  through  it,  and  tainted  meat  packed  in  it,  are  restored  to 
sweetness.  Tbe  charcoal  from  bones  (bone  black)  is  superior  to 
wood  charcoal  for  purifpng  purposes.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
sugar  refineries  to  decolorize  aymps.  Yinegars,  wines,  &c.,  are 
bleached  in  the  same  way. 

b32.  Obarcoal  not  an  Antlaeptlc,— Qharcoal  is  a  powerful  de- 
odorizer, and  disinfectant,  but  it  b  not  an  antiseptie,  or  preveiitor 
of  change,  as  has  been  supposed.  In  fact,  it  is  an  accelerator  of 
decomposition.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  charcoal  acted  bj 
simply  sponging  up  the  deleterious  gases,  and  retaining  them  in  its 
pores;  but  it  has  been  lately  shown  that,  by  means  of  its  con- 
deo^g  power,  it  is  a  powerful  agent  of  destructive  change. 
The  condensed  oxygen  seizes  upon  the  other  gases  present,  and 
oxidizing  them,  forms  new  products.  It  thns  changes  ammonia  to 
nitric  acid,  and  enlphuretted  hydrogen  to  sulphuric  acid.  The 
body  of  a  dead  animal  packed  in  charcoal,  emits  no  odor,  but 
instead  of  being  preserved,  its  decomposition  is  much  hastened. 
This  property  has  been  made  medically  available  in  the  form  ot 
charcoal  pooltice,  to   corrode  away  j. 

sloughing  and  gangrenous  flesh  in  ma- 
lignant wounds  and  sorea.  The  dark, 
carbonaoeous  matter  of  soils  is  thus 
not  only  a  magazine  for  storing  gases, 
but  a  most  potent  agency  of  chemical 
change.  | 

633.  Dr.  Stenhonae,  who  in  IBSQ   . 
first  drew  attention  to  the  septic  pow-  j 
ers  of  charcoal,  has  contrived  ven- 
tilating  arrangements  in  which  the  sir   { 
of  dwellings  is  filtered  through  it.  He  mibw 

also  invented  a  breath  filter  or  respira- 

Glve  eismploi.  Hovmnoh  nrflm bu s anblo  Jncb (  t3I.  Howls  tbli  property 
DtUludt  Wliat  klnrliBMbortt  For  what  elw  L»  II  med  1  632.  What  is  lis  r,la- 
Hon  10  deuy  t    Hot  la  tbls  provsdt    Ila  uw  In  medicine  and  In  hoIIb  I   t33.  WliU 
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627.  duoooal  is  the  third  well-settled  allotropio  Tariety  of 
carbon.  When  any  organic  substance,  as  wood,  bones,  sugar,  is 
burned,  with  a  partial  exclusion  of  air,  a  black  mass  remains 
which  is  known  as  charcoal.  It  is  ordinarily  prepared  bj  cover- 
ing large  heaps  of  wood  with  tar,  and  bnrning  them  with  a 
restricted  supply  of  air,  so  as  to  prevent  complete  combustion, 
and  only  char  the  wood.  The  finer  kinds  of  charcoal,  such  as  are 
used  for  making  gunpowder,  are  produced  by  distilling  the  wood 
in  close  iron  retorts. 

628.  Propertiaa. — Charcoal  is  a  black,  brittle,  inodOTons,  taste- 
less solid ;  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  but  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  and  perfectly  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  It  is  oxidized  by 
strong  nitric  acid,  but  resists  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  and 
is,  therefore,  very  unchangeable.  The  timbers,  and  grains  of 
wheat  and  rye,  converted  into  charcoal  1800  years  ago,  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  remain  as  entire  as  if  they  had  been  charred  but  yester- 
day. Wooden  posts  are  hence  rendered  more  durable  by  charring 
their  ends  before  placing  them  in  the  ground.  The  interior  of 
tubs  a^d  casks  are  often  charred  for  the  same  reason. 

629.  The  chief  use  of  charcoal  is  as  a  fuel.  When  pure,  it 
bums  without  flame,  although  it  usually  contains  water  which, 
during  the  combustion,  is  partially  decomposed  into  carbnretted 
hydrogen,  and  burns  with  a  slight  flame.  A  cubic  foot  of  char- 
coal from  soft  wood,  weighs  from  8  to  9  lbs. ;  from  hard  wood, 
from  12  to  18  lbs.;  hence,  hard  wood  coal  is  best  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  high  heat  in  a  small  space.  At  high  temperatures,  charcoal 
has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen ;  therefore,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  reducing  metals  from  their  oxides,  in  the  smelting  furnace. 

630.  Absorbent  Powem  of  OharooaL — ^Having  the  structure 
of  the  wood  from  which  it  was  derived,  charcoal  is  very  porous, 
and  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  absorbing 
gases,  and  condensing  them  within  its  pores.  It  will  absorb  90 
times  its  bulk  of  ammonia;  85  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  9  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen.  Freshly  burned  charcoal  imbibes 
watery  vapor  from  the  air  very  greedily,  and  by  a  week's  expo- 
sure, increases  in  weight  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Charcoal  having 
the  finest  pores,  possesses  this  power  of  absorption  in  the  greatest 

doced  ?  627.  How  !b  charcoal  obtained  t  628.  What  are  Its  properties  t  Instances 
of  its  preserving  action  ?  620.  How  does  It  bum  f  What  kind  makes  the  best 
fUelf    Bow  doea  it  act  in  reducing  metals?    630.  What  makes  it  soabaorbentff 
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Hegr^e ;  the  spongy  sort  least  '  A  cubic  inch  of  ob&rcod,'  ga^B 
I4KB10,  'most  have,  at  the  least  computation,  a  enriace  of  100 
sqoare  feet,' 

B31>  The  power  of  porous  bodies  to  condense  gases  (72),  in 
the  case  of  oarboD  is  of  great  importance.  Charcoal  absorbs 
noxious  gases  and  offensive  odors;  and,  when  crashed,  foul  water 
filtered  throagh  it,  and  tdnted  meat  packed  in  it,  are  restored  to 
sweetness.  The  oborcoal  from  bones  (bone  black)  is  saperior  to 
wood  charcoal  for  purifying  purposes.  It  ia  eitenuvelj  used  in 
BQgsr  refineries  to  decolorize  Bjmps.  Vinegars,  wines,  &0.,  are 
bleached  in  the  same  waf. 

G32.  Otiarcoal  not  an  Antiseptic.— Oharcoal  is  a  powerful  de- 
odorizer, and  disinfectant,  but  it  is  not  an  antlseptjo,  or  preventor 
of  change,  as  has  boon  supposed.  In  f^t,  it  is  an  accelerate  est 
decomposition.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  charcoal  acted  bj 
simplj  sponging  up  the  deleterious  gases,  and  retaining  them  in  its 
pores ;  but  it  has  been  lately  shown  that,  by  means  of  its  con- 
densing power,  it  is  a  poweri'ul  agent  of  destmctive  change. 
The  condensed  oxygen  seizes  upon  the  other  gases  present,  and 
oxidizing  them,  forms  new  products.  It  thus  changes  ammonia  to 
nitric  acid,  and  snlphuretted  hydrogen  to  sulphuric  acid.  The 
body  of  a  dead  animal  packed  in  charooal,  emits  no  odor,  but 
instead  of  being  preserved,  its  decomposition  is  mnch  hastened. 
TUb  property  has  bean  made  medically  available  in  the  form  c^ 
charcoal   poultice,  to    corrode   away  _     ._ 

sloughing  and  gangrenous  flesh  in  mB- 
ligoant  wounds  and  sores.  The  dark, 
carbonaceous  matter  of  soils  is  thus 
not  only  a  magazine  for  storing  gasea, 
but  a  most  potent  agency  of  chemical 
cbuige. 

G33.  Dr.  StMihonae,  wbo  In  1B6S 
first  drew  attention  to  the  septic  pow-  : 
era  of  cbarcoal,  has  contrived  ven-  ] 
tilating  arrangements  in  which  the  air 
of  dwellings  is  filt«red  through  it.  He  aUimteT 

»1m  invented  a  breath  filter  or  respira- 

dve  eiamplM.  How  maah  aniftoe  hu  a  cuHa  Inch  I  HI.  Howlilhli  property 
mmiedl  What  kind!  >«  bwt  I  Pot  what ««  1«  It  Mad  I  »3i  Wlmt  H  iUT>la- 
UcwtodMivt    HowliibliproTSdl    lu  use  Id  medlclot  uid  In  lolla t  S3a.  WhM 
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627.  duoooal  is  the  third  well-settled  allotropic  Y&rietj  of 
carbon.  When  any  organic  sabstance,  as  wood,  bones,  sugar,  is 
burned,  with  a  partial  ezclasion  of  air,  a  black  mass  renudns 
which  is  knuwn  as  charcoal.  It  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  cover- 
ing large  heaps  of  wood  with  tar,  and  burning  them  with  a 
restricted  supply  of  air,  so  as  to  prevent  complete  combustion, 
and  only  char  the  wood.  The  finer  kinds  of  charcoal,  such  as  are 
used  for  making  gunpowder,  are  produced  by  distilling  the  wood 
in  close  iron  retorts. 

628.  Propertiaa«— Charcoal  is  a  black,  brittle,  inodorons,  taste- 
less solid ;  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  but  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  and  perfectly  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  It  is  oxidized  by 
strong  nitric  acid,  but  resists  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  and 
IS,  therefore,  very  unchangeable.  The  timbers,  and  grains  of 
wheat  and  rye,  converted  into  charcoal  1800  years  ago,  at  Herou- 
laneum,  remain  as  entire  as  if  they  had  been  charred  but  yester- 
day. Wooden  posts  are  hence  rendered  more  durable  by  charring 
their  ends  before  placing  them  in  the  ground.  The  interior  of 
tubs  and  casks  are  often  charred  for  the  same  reason. 

629.  The  chief  use  of  charcoal  is  as  a  fuel.  When  pure,  it 
burns  without  flame,  although  it  usually  contains  water  which, 
during  the  combustion,  is  partially  decomposed  into  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  bums  with  a  slight  flame.  A  cubic  foot  of  char- 
coal from  soft  wood,  weighs  from  8  to  9  lbs. ;  from  hard  wood, 
from  12  to  18  lbs.;  hence,  hard  wood  coal  is  best  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  high  heat  in  a  small  space.  At  high  temperatures,  charcoal 
has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen ;  therefore,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  reducing  metals  from  their  oxides,  in  the  smelting  fiimace. 

630.  Absorbent  Powem  of  OharooaL — ^Having  the  structure 
of  the  wood  from  which  it  was  derived,  charcoal  is  very  porous, 
and  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  absorbing 
gases,  and  condensing  them  within  its  pores.  It  will  absorb  90 
times  its  bulk  of  ammonia;  85  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  9  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen.  Freshly  burned  charcoal  imbibes 
watery  vapor  from  the  air  very  greedily,  and  by  a  week's  expo- 
sure, increases  in  weight  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Charcoal  having 
the  finest  pores,  possesses  this  power  of  absorption  in  the  greatest 

duced  ?  627.  How  !b  charcoal  obtained  t  628.  What  are  Us  properties  t  Instaocov 
of  its  preserving  action  ?  620.  IIow  does  It  bum  f  What  kind  makes  the  best 
fUelf    Bow  does  it  act  in  reducing  metals  7    630.  What  makes  it  so  absorbent  t 
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ttegree ;  the  epongj  sort  least.  '  A  onbio  inch  of  charcoal,'  sajt 
LiEBio,  'mDBt  have,  at  the  least  compotatioD,  a  surface  of  100 
aqoare  feet,' 

631.  The  power  of  porona  bodiea  to  oondense  gases  (72),  in 
the  case  of  oarb<m  ia  of  great  importnnce.  Charcoal  absorba 
Dodous  gases  and  offensive  odors;  and,  when  crushed,  foul  water 
filtered  through  it,  and  tainted  meat  packed  in  it,  are  restored  to 
sweetness.  The  charcoal  from  bones  (bone  black)  la  superior  to 
wood  obarooal  for  purifjriDg  purposes.  It  is  extensively  used  in 
(agar  refineries  to  decolorize  ajrups.  Yinegan,  winea,  &e.,  are 
bleached  in  the  same  way. 

632.  Oharcoal  not  an  AnUsepUo. — Oharcoal  ia  a  powerAil  de- 
odorizer, and  disinfectant,  bnt  it  ie  not  an  antiseptic,  or  preventor 
of  change,  as  has  been  auppoaed.  In  fact,  it  is  an  acceleratm-  ot 
decomposition.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  charcoal  acted  by 
simply  sponging  ap  the  deleterioas  gases,  and  retuning  them  in  its 
pores;  but  it  baa  Iraea  lately  shown  that,  by  means  of  its  con- 
deoeing  power,  it  is  a  powerful  agent  of  destructive  change. 
The  condensed  oxygen  seizes  upon  the  other  geaes  present,  and 
oildizing  them,  forms  new  products.  It  thus  changes  ammonia  to 
nitric  acid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  snlphuric  acid.  The 
body  of  a  dead  animal  packed  in  charcoal,  emita  no  odor,  but 
instead  of  b^g  preserved,  its  decomposition  is  mnch  haatened. 
This  property  has  been  made  medically  avulable  in  the  form  of 
oharooal  poultice,  to  corrode  away  Fia.iK 
sloughiDg  and  gangrenous  flesh  in  ma- 
lignant wounds  and  sores.    The  dark, 

carhonaoeous  matter  of  soils  ia  thus 
not  only  a  magazine  for  storing  gaaea, 
bnt  a  most  potent  agency  of  chemical 
change.  | 

633.  Dr.  8t«iilioiia«,  who  in  1865  , 
first  drew  attention  to  the  septic  pow-  j 
era  of  diarcoal,  has  ooDtrived  ven-  J 
tiliting  arrangements  in  which  the  air  1 
ofdwellingsiafiltered  through  it.  He  Br«iiimt« 
also  invented  a  breath  filter  or  reapira- 

Otve  eiamplM.  How  mnob  mlfue  bu  ■  subto  tncb  I  UL  How  is  Ihia  propcrt; 
oiniMdt  What  Und*  (TB  beat  t  For  whKt  el«  1*  it  nxjd  I  MS.  Wbot  1b  iU  n  In- 
Ooolodeoigrf    How  i»  this  proredl    IMnnlnmeillBlneiipd  In  Mllil   tSS,  WbU 
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627.  Oharooal  is  the  third  well-settled  allotropic  varietj  of 
carbon.  When  any  organic  substance,  as  wood,  bones,  sugar,  is 
burned,  with  a  partial  exclusion  of  air,  a  black  mass  remains 
which  is  known  as  charcoal.  It  is  ordinarily  prepared  by  cover- 
ing large  heaps  of  wood  with  tar,  and  burning  them  with  a 
restricted  supply  of  air,  so  as  to  prevent  complete  combustion, 
and  only  char  the  wood.  The  finer  kinds  of  charcoal,  such  as  are 
used  for  making  gunpowder,  are  produced  by  distilling  the  wood 
in  close  iron  retorts. 

628.  Properties. — Charcoal  is  a  black,  brittle,  inodorous,  taste- 
less solid ;  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  but  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat,  and  perfectly  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  It  is  oxidized  by 
strong  nitric  acid,  but  resists  the  action  of  air  and  moisture,  and 
is,  therefore,  very  unchangeable.  The  timbers,  and  grains  of 
wheat  and  rye,  converted  into  charcoal  1800  years  ago,  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  remain  as  entire  as  if  they  had  been  charred  but  yester- 
day. Wooden  posts  are  hence  rendered  more  durable  by  charring 
their  ends  before  placing  them  in  the  ground.  The  interior  of 
tubs  apd  casks  are  often  charred  for  the  same  reason. 

629.  The  chief  use  of  charcoal  is  as  a  fuel.  When  pure,  it 
bums  without  fame,  although  it  usually  contains  water  which, 
during  the  combustion,  is  partially  decomposed  into  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  burns  with  a  slight  flame.  A  cubic  foot  of  char- 
coal from  soft  wood,  weighs  from  8  to  9  lbs. ;  from  hard  wood, 
from  12  to  18  lbs. ;  hence,  hard  wood  coal  is  best  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  high  heat  in  a  small  space.  At  high  temperatures,  charcoal 
has  a  very  powerful  affinity  for  oxygen ;  therefore,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  reducing  metals  from  their  oxides,  in  the  smelting  furnace. 

630.  Absorbent  Powers  of  GharooaL — ^Having  the  structure 
of  the  wood  from  which  it  was  derived,  charcoal  is  very  porous, 
and  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  absorbing 
gases,  and  condensing  them  within  its  pores.  It  will  absorb  90 
times  its  bulk  of  ammonia;  85  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  9  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen.  Freshly  burned  charcoal  imbibes 
watery  vapor  from  the  air  very  greedily,  and-  by  a  week's  expo- 
sure, increases  in  weight  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Charcoal  having 
the  finest  pores,  possesses  this  power  of  absorption  in  the  greatest 

duced  ?  627.  How  is  charcoal  obtained  t  628.  What  are  its  properties  f  Instances 
of  its  preserving  action  ?  629.  IIow  does  it  burn  f  What  kind  makes  the  best 
fuel  t    How  does  it  act  in  reducing  metals  ?    530.  What  makes  it  so  absorbent  f 
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degree ;  tKe  spongj  sort  least.  '  A  cabio  inch  of  cliarcoal,'  bbjb 
LiBBia,  '  mQBt  haTe,  at  the  least  computation,  a  Borface  of  100 
square  feet.' 

631.  The  power  of  porous  bodies  to  oondeDse  gases  (72),  in 
the  ease  of  carbon  is  of  great  importnnce.  Charcoal  absorbs 
noxious  gases  and  offensive  odors;  and,  wlien  crushed,  foul  water 
filtered  through  it,  and  tinted  meat  packed  in  it,  are  restored  to 
siveetness.  The  charcoal  from  booes  (bone  black)  is  superior  to 
wood  charcoal  fbr  purifying  purposes.  It  is  extensively  nsed  in 
sugar  refineries  to  decolorize  ajrupa.  Vinegars,  wines,  4o.,  are 
bleached  iu  the  same  way. 

632.  Charcoal  uot  an  Antlseptlo.— OharoosI  is  a  powerful  de- 
odorizer, and  disinfectant,  hut  it  is  not  an  antiseptic,  or  preventor 
of  change,  as  has  been  supposed.  In  fact,  it  is  an  aeeeleralor  of 
decomposition.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  charcoal  acted  by 
simply  sponging  up  the  deleterious  gases,  and  retaining  them  in  its 
pores ;  bnt  it  has  been  lately  shown  that,  by  means  of  its  con- 
densing power,  it  is  a  powerful  agent  of  destructive  change. 
The  condensed  oxygen  seizes  npon  the  other  gases  present,  and 
oxidizing  them,  forms  new  products.  It  thus  changes  ammonia  to 
nitric  aoid,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  snlphnrio  acid.  The 
body  of  a  dead  animal  packed  in  charcoal,  emits  no  odor,  but 
instead  of  being  preserved,  its  decomposition  is  mnch  hastened. 
This  property  has  been  made  medically  available  in  the  form  rf 
charcoal   poultice,  to    corrode  away  _ 

sloughing  and  gangrenous  flesh  in  ma- 
lignant wounds  and  sores.  The  dark, 
carbonaoeons  matter  of  soils  is  thus 
uot  only  a  magazine  for  stonng  gases, 
but  a  most  potent  agency  of  chemioal 
change.  I 

G33.  Dr.  Stanhooae,  who  in  1856  , 
first  drew  attention  to  the  septic  pow-  j 
ers  of  charcoal,  has  contrived  ven- 
tilating  arrangements  in  which  the  air  ! 
of  dwellings  is  filtered  through  it.  Ho 
also  invented  nbreath  filter  or  respira- 

Qivo  eiBTDplci.  Hov  mnoh  HTirfBoe  ha*  11  fiu^la  Incht  631.  How  la  this  property 
nllllzed  I    'What  klndi  an  b«t  (    For  whal  elw  I 
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tor  consisting  of  a  hollow  case  of  wire  ganze  fitted  tothe  fttce,  a 
shown  ia  Fig.  197.  It  ie  filled  with  coarsely  powdered  charcoal, 
which  straiDB  the  ^  of  its  imparities  before  it  enters  the  lungs. 

534.  XiampbUck  is  a  modification  of  charcoal.  It  is  the  soot 
deposited  from  the  burning  of  pitchy  and  tarry  combustibles.  The 
smoke  is  condncted  through  long  horizontal  flues  terminating  in 
chambers  hang  witli  saclciDg,  npon  which  the  lampblack  is  de- 
posited. It  is  nsed  for  making  printers'  ink  and  black  paint.  In 
combustibility  it  stands  at  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  diamond, 
and  so  great  is  the  sorfaoe  it  exposes  to  oxygen,  that  it  bas  been 
known  to  take  fire  spontaneoosly  in  the  open  air. 

636.  As  in  the  diamond  and  graphite,  the  particles  of  tbe  other 
varieties  of  carbon  are  extremely  hard.  Those  of  charcoal  wben 
rubbed  between  two  plates  of  glass  scratch  it  easily ;  while  pieces 
of  anthracite  coal  have  been  nsed  to  oat  glass  like  the  diamond. 
The  mineral  coals  found  in  the  earth  are  fonns  of  carbon,  and  will 
be  noticed  in  Organic  Chemistry, 

§  Vn.  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen. 

CARBONIC    ACID. 

(CaTbonie  Aakydride,  Fixed  Air,  MephUie  Air,  ChoJce  Damp  of 

Minen.)    Sym.  CO,.    Equiv.  22.    ^.  gr.  1,B2B. 

636.  All  the  forms .  of  carbon  when  bnmed  in  tbe  air  nnite 

with  oxygen  and  form  carbonic  acid.    This  is  a  colortesB  gas  with 

aslightlysoortasteandabonthalf  aaheaTyagain 

aa  air.    It  exists  abnndsntly  in  die  mineral  crust 

of  tbe  globe,  in  tbe  fixed  or  solid  state,  and  was 

hence  at  first  called  fixed  air.    It  exists  also  in 

a  free  condition  in  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is 

I  indispensable  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
was  first  described  by  Dr.  Bl&ok  in  175T,  and 
is  remarkable  as  the  first  gas  discovered. 
637.  Prepaxation.— Carbonic  acid  exists  in 
limestone  to  the  extent  of  44  per  cent,  of  its 
Jar  tor  makinB  weight,  and  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by 
the  action  of  an  acid  upon  powdered  marble, 

irop«rtleg  ot  ciirlwn  t  £30.  Wliat  U  ouboni* 
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or  cbalk.  Any  strong  acid  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  chloro- 
hjdric  is  the  best.  The  powdered  mineral  is  placed  in  a  jar  and 
covered  with  water.  A  little  dilute  acid  is  then  poured  down 
through  the  tube,  Fig.  1Q8 ;  effervescence  immediatelj  takes  placej 
and  the  gas  escapes  through  the  bent  tube.  It  may  be  collected 
over  water  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  or,  as  it  is  heavier  than  the 
air,  it  will  quickly  displace  it  in  an  open  vessel.  The  change  is 
thus  shown : 

OaO,  00,  +  HOI  =  OaOl,  HO  +  00,. 

A  cubic  inch  of  marble  will  yield  four  gallons  of  the  gas. 

638.  Test. — Oarbonic  acid  combines  with  bases  forming  a  clasd 
of  salts  known  as  the  carbonates.  Its  test  is  solution  of  lime  or 
clear  lime  water.  When  exposed  to  carbonic  acid,  it  turns  milky 
from  the  formation  of  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus,  if  we 
expose  a  saucer  of  lime  water  to  the  air,  in  a  short  time  its  surface 
is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  carbonate  of  lime,  proving  that  there 
is  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere.  If  we  blow  through  a  tube 
into  a  jar  of  lime  water,  it  quickly  becomes  turbid  from  the  same 
cause,  thus  showing  that  there  is  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  breath. 

539.  It  Extinguishes  Pire-— To  prove  this,  and  to  show  also 
that  it  is  heavier  than  air,  we  have  but  to  place  a  lighted  taper  in 
a  jar,  and  pour  in  carbonic  acid  from  an- 
ther vessel,  Fig.  199 ;  the  invisible  current  ^'°-  ^^• 
promptly  puts  out  the  light.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  employ  this  gas  on  a  large 
scale  to  extinguish  fires.  Some  pulverized 
chalk  and  a  bottle  of  acid  are  placed  in 
a  suitably  constructed  vessel,  and  when 
wanted  for  use,  the  bottle  is  crushed  and 
the  gas  set  free  in  large  quantities.  Such 
is  the  construction  of  the  ^  Fire  Anni- 
Ulator:  This  property  of  carbonic  acid  pouring  Carbonic  Acid, 
has  been  made  available  in  extinguishing 
the  accidental  fires  of  coal  mines.  In  one  case  an  English  mine 
had  been  on  fire  30  years  and  burned  a  9-foot  seam  of  coal  over 
an  area  of  26  acres,  defying  all  efforts  to  quench  it.    Eight  million 

ftoid?  Why  waB  it  called  fixed  alrt  When  and  by  whom  was  it  discovered? 
637.  How  do  we  obtain  itt  What  are  the  changes?  538.  What  are  carbonates? 
What  is  its  test  ?  How  do  we  prove  its  presence  in  the  air  ?  ,  How  In  the  breath  ? 
689.  What  is  shown  by  Fig.  109  ?    What  is  the  fire  annihilator  ?    Where  has  this 
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cul/ic  feet  of  the  gas  were  poured  into  it  for  three  weeks  daj  and 
night,  and  the  fire  was  thus  completely  extinguished. 

640.  Polsoiiing  by  Oarbonio  Acid. — When  respired,  carbonic 
acid  is  fatal  to  life.  If  pure,  it  produces  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
closes  the  air  passages^  and  thus  kills  suddenly  by  suffocation. 
When  diluted  with  even  ten  times  its  bulk  of  air,  and  taken  into 
the  system,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  gradually  producing 
stupor,  insensibility,  and  death.  This  gas  often  accumulates  at 
the  bottom  of  wells,  and  in  cellars,  stifling  those  who  may  un- 
warily descend.  To  test  its  presence  in  such  oases,  it  is  common 
to  lower  a  lighted  candle  into  the  suspected  place,  and  if  it  is  not 
extinguished,  the  air  may  be  breathed  safely  for  a  short  time.  If 
the  light  goes  out,  it  will  be  necessary  before  descending  to  let 
down  dry-slaked  lime,  or  pans  of  freshly  burned  charcoal  to 
absorb  the  gas. 

641.  Sources  of  Carbonic  Add. — It  is  produced  throughout 
nature  on  an  immense  scale.  Oxygen  of  the  air  seizing  upon  the 
carbon  of  the  organic  world,  whether  in  rapid  burning,  or  slow 
decay,  gives  rise  to  this  gas.  The  combustion  of  a  bushel  of  char- 
coal produces  2,500  gallons  of  COa.  It  is  produced  by  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  slow  decomposition  of  organic  bodies,  and  also  by 
the  respiration  of  the  entire  animal  world.  Each  adult  man 
exhales  about  140  gallons  per  day.  It  is  also  produced  by  decom- 
positions and  oxidations  in  the  earth,  and  comes  up  with  the 
waters  which  rise  to  the  surface.  It  escapes  in  vast  quantities 
from  volcanoes,  both  active  and  extinct.  Rising  to  the  surfsice, 
often  more  rapidly  than  it  is  diffused  into  the  air,  it  accumulates 
in  invisible  pools  and  ponds.  Through  the  celebrated  Grotto  del 
Cane,  in  Italy,  a  man  may  walk  unharmed,  but  a  dog  with  its  nos- 
trils near  the  earth,  is  suffocated  on  entering.  The  poison  valley 
of  Java  is  a  lake  of  carbonic  acid,  filled  with  the  bleached  bones 
of  dead  animals. 

642.  Efifervesoent  Drinks. — The  sparkling  appearance  and 
lively,  pungent  taste  of  various  mineral  waters  are  due  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  they  contain.  Water  absorbs  nearly  its  own  volume 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  by  means  of  a  forcing-pump  it  may  be  made 
to  receive  a  much  larger  proportion.     *  Soda  water '  is  ordinarily 

^     ■  ■■     — —   ■—■■——  -  ■■  ■■  ■■  -■-  ^.-.■l  ■■■^i  ■■  ..,■■ 

property  been  BQOoessfully  used  f  540.  How  does  it  act  "when  breathed  ?  What 
precautions  should  be  taken?  641.  What  are  the  sources  of  carbonic  acid? 
142   What  ia  said  of  COg  in  mineral  waters t    In  soda  water!    In  fermented 
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only  water  charged  with  oarhonio  acid.  Being  overcharged,  when 
the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  the  gas  escapes  with  yiolent  effer- 
vescence. The  effect  is  the  same  whether  the  carbonic  acid  is 
forced  into  the  water  from  without,  or  generated  in  a  tight  vessel, 
as  is  the  case  with  fermented  liquors ;  the  gas  gradually  formed  is 
dissolved  by  the  water,  and,  escaping  when  the  cork  is  with- 
drawn, produces  the  fuming  and  briskness  of  the  liquor. 

643.  Its  Uqnid  and  Solid  Forms. — Under  a  pressure  of  36 
atmospheres  at  82°,  carbonic  acid  shrinks  into  a  colorless,  limpid 
liquid  lighter  than  water.  When  this  pressure  is  removed,  it 
does  not  suddenly  resume  its  gaseous  state,  but  evaporates  with 
such  rapidity,  that  one  portion  absorbs  heat  from  another,  and 
freezes  it  to  a  white  solid,  like  dry  snow.  This  solid  carbonic  acid 
wastes  away  but  slowly,  and  may  be  handled,  though  if  it  rests 
long  upon  the  flesh,  it  disorganizes  it  like  red-hot  iron. 

644.  Unlike  other  acids,  the  carbonic  does  not  unite  with 
water  to  form  a  definite  hydrate.  As  a  gas,  a  liquid,  and  a  solid, 
it  is  anhydro.us,  and  the  later  school  of  chemists  designates  it  con- 
stantly as  carbonie  anhydride. 

645.  Oarbmiio  Oxide,  GO,  is  a  colorless,  almost  inodorous  gas, 
which  bums  with  a  pale,  blue  flame.  It  is  produced  by  burning 
carbon  with  an  imperfect  supply  of  air,  and  its  formation  may  be 
observed  in  an  open  coal  flre.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  grate, 
where  the  air  is  abundant,  carbonic  acid  is  formed.  As  it  ascends 
into  the  hot  mass  above,  it  loses  half  of  its  oxygen,  becoming  car- 
bonic oxide.  The  liberated  oxygen  combining  with  the  carbon  of 
the  fuel,  also  produces  an  equal  quantity  of  the  gas.  As  the  car- 
bonic oxide  thus  formed,  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  fire,  it  burns 
to  carbonic  acid  with  a  lambent,  blue  flame.  This  gas  may  be  ob< 
tained  pure  and  in  great  quantities  by  heating  one  part  of  prussiate 
of  potash  with  ten  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  capacious  retort.  Car- 
bonic oxide  when  respired,  is  still  more  deadly  than  carbonic  add. 

§  VIII.  CamjHyunds  of  Carbon  and  Hyd/rogen. 

646.  These  form  an  extensive  and  important  group,  but  they 
belong  chiefly  to  Organic  Chatsistry ;  two  only  will  be  here  men- 
tioned.   These  substances  have  long  been  regarded  as  only  of 

drinks  f  643.  How  Is  solid  carbonic  acid  obtained  ?  644.  Why  is  it  called  carbonic 
anhydride  t    646.  When  is  carbonic  oxide  formed  f    Its  prq;)erUe8  when  respired  I 


organic  origin,  bnt  Bkrthklot  has  lately  saoceeded  in  producing 
them  b;  the  direct  niuoD  of  their  elementa. 

647.  U^t  OBTbnretted  B]rdrogM^  CH,.— (i/ar«A  6a*,  Fin 
Damp.)  This  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  inflammable  gas, 
which  boTDS  with  a  jeilow,  Inminoub  flame.  If  dilatf  d  with  tit, 
it  is  not  iqjnriouB  to  life.    It  may  be  prodnced  by  heating  in  a 

glas8  flaak,  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of 
''*  ***■  acetate  of  soda,  three  parts  of  caastio 

potash,  and  three  of  qnicklime.    It  is 
called  marsh  gas,  because  it  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  daoompositioQ  of  vegetable 
matter  contuoed  is  the  mod  of  stag- 
nant pools.     It  ma;  be  collected  b; 
invertJng  ajar  and  fnanel  in  the  water, 
and  Btirring  the  mud  beneath.  Fig.  2O0, 
when  the  gas  rises  into  the  jar  in  bab- 
bles.   It  is  often  disengaged  in  large 
qnaotities  in  coal  mines :  mixed  with 
the  air  it  becomes  explosive,  and  con- 
stitntes  the  fatal  fire  damp.    If  the  air  is  more  than  nx  times  or 
less  than  fourteen  times  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  the  mixtnre  explodes 
violentlj.    Carbonic  acid  is  prodnced  by  the  combustion,  so  that 
those  who  are  not  killed  by  the  burning  or  shock,  are  generally 
suffocated  by  the  choke  damp. 

648.  In  some  places,  this  gaa  rises  from  the  earth  in  snch  quan- 
tities, as  to  be  utilized  for  purposes  of  illnminatioo ;  as  in  the 
village  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  ,  In  the  deep  wells  sunk  for  brine  and 
mineral  oil,  it  often  rises  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  employed  for 
driving  the  pumping  engines,  or  for  evaporating  the  liquids. 

649.  Olefiant  Qas,  C,H,  (EtkyUne^.—TYai  gas  may  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  strong  alcohol  with  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  snlphnric  acid  in  a  retort,  and  applying  heat.  It  is  colorless, 
tasteless,  nearly  as  heavy  as  air,  with  a  marked  odor,  very  inflam- 
mable, and  bums  with  a  bright  and  intensely  luminous  flame. 
When  mixed  with  ur,  it  is  explosive,  and  derives  its  name  (oil- 
former)  from  the  circumstance  of  its  forming  an  oily  compound 
with  chlorine.    It  was  liqnefied  by  Faradat  under  great  pressure. 

UB.  An  tbe  hydn)4sr1>oiu  slwafi  of  oTyinLs  origin  I  Ml.  Whsl  Ig  lliiht  ea. 
buntted  bjdroiceQt  How  la  It  obtsinadt  Wb)'  eidlBd  mmb  gut  What  Is 
fln  dampl    MS.  Otbw  utonl  Biineit    UD.  Wlitt  we  Uw  eompoailion  and 
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It  is  decomposed  b;  electric  sparks,  depositiug  half  its  carbon,  and 
fbrmiog  light  carburetted  bydrogen. 

660.  Dlumlnatliig  Oas  consista  chiefly  of  the  foregoing  eom- 
poaads  of  bjdrogen  and  carbon.  It  is  commonly  produced  from 
bittuninous  coal,  bjr  beating  it  in  cast  iron  retorts,  which  are  fixed 
in  ftarnaces,  and  heated  to  redness  bj  an  external  fire.  Each  re- 
tort reoeivoa  a  charge  of  100  to  150  Iba.  of  coal  every  six  hours, 
and  in  large  gaa  works,  several  hundreds  of  them  are  kept  at 
-work  day  and  night.  At  a  moderate  beat,  tar  and  oil  are  pro- 
duced (867),  but  at  a  high  temperature,  gases  are  formed  in  large 
qaantities.  The  principal  products  of  this  destrucdre  distillation 
are  a  Uiick,  black  liquid,  known  as  eoal-tarf  steam,  varions  com- 
pounds of  ammonia,  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  li^t 
carburetted  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas,  and  a  solid,  friable,  carbona- 
ceOQs  mass  known  as  cohe,   ■ 

661.  How  PmifieiL—Tbis  heterogeneous  mixture  is  wholly 
Ttnfit  for  illuminating  purposes  till  parified.  The  liquid  and 
gaseous    products,    as 

they  are  set  free,  flow  ^"'  *" 

ont  from  the  retort, 
through  a  tube  into  n 
receiver,  called  the 
hydraulic  main,  in 
which  the  tar  and  am- 
moniaol  liquor  ore  to 
a  great  extent  sepa- 
rated from  the  gaseous  | 
prodncts.  'But  being 
hot,  they  still  retain 
various  matters  in  a 
vaporous  state,  wliich 
would  be  deposited, 
and  clog  the  gas  pipes ;  _    „ 

.1  .-.,  /  ...  The  OawmeUr. 

these  are  still  farther 

separated  by  passing  through  the  eonderaer,  which  consists  of  iron 
tubes  surrounded  by  cold  water.  The  gas  is  then  passed  tbrouj^Ii 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  (milk  of  lime),  or  through  layers  of 
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damp  slaked  lime,  which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid  and  sulphide 
of  hydrogen.  It  is  then  sometimes  freely  washed  with  water, 
which  removes  all  its  ammonia,  when  it  is  transmitted  to  a  large 
storing  vessel  called  the  gasometer^  Fig.  201.  This  is  an  immense 
sheet  iron  cylinder,  open  at  bottom,  and  closed  at  top,  which 
floats  in  a  cistern  of  water.  Two  pipes  open  into  the  interior, 
one  to  deliver  the  purified  gas  which  fills  and  raises  the  gasome- 
ter, and  the  other,  which  is  connected  with  service  pipes,  to  con- 
vey it  away  for  consumption.  The  gasometer  b  balanced  by 
weights  which  are  so  graduated  as  to  compress  the  gas  sufficiently 
to  force  it  through  the  pipes  to  the  farthest  points  desired. 

662.  Composition. — This  is  variable,  but  it  mainly  consists  of 
defiant  gas,  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  vapors 
of  benzole  and  naphtha  (958),  with  free  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 
Its  value  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  olefiant  gas,  which  is 
the  chief  light-producing  compound.  This  is  obtained  first,  and 
diminishes  as  the  charge  of  coals  is  protracted,  the  poorer  light- 
giving  materials  increasing.  In  one  case,  the  gas  first  delivered 
contained  13  per  cent,  of  olefiant  gas,  82  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
8.2  of  carbonic  oxide,  and  1.8  of  nitrogen.  After  10  hours,  it 
yielded  20  parts  carburetted  hydrogen,  10  parts  of  carbonic  oxide, 
60  of  hydrogen,  and  10  of  nitrogen. 

663.  Gas  from  other  8oarce8.~Crude,  refuse  oil,  which  is 
unfit  for  burning,  is  sometimes  converted  into  gas  by  being  made 
to  trickle  into  a  retort,  containing  fragments  of  coke,  o^  bricks 
heated  to  redness.  It  contains  no  sulphur  products,  needs  no 
purification,  and  is  rich  in  olefiant  gas.  Resin,  by  being  melted 
and  treated  in  a  similar  way,  yields  a  superior  gas.  An  excellent 
gas  is  also  produced  from  the  distillation  of  wood ;  but  in  point 
of  economy,  none  of  these  sources  can  compete  with  ooal.  A 
pound  of  coal  yields  from  three  to  four  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  a  pound 
of  oil,  16  ;  of  tar,  12 ;  and  of  resin,  iO. 

664.  Extent  of  its  Use. — Illuminating  gas  has  come  into  use 
entirely  within  the  present  century.  It  was  first  employed  in  Lon- 
don, in  1802,  and  its  use  has  extended  until  nearly  500,000  tons  of 
coal  are  consumed  in  a  year  by  the  establishments  of  that  city  alone, 

ometer.  552.  Upon  what  doea  the  value  of  the  gas  depend  ?  How  do  the  propor* 
tions  differ  at  different  stages  of  the  distillation  t  553.  What  is  said  of  gaA  fh)m 
other  substances?  Its  economy?  554.  When  and  where  was  illuminating  g»« 
fint  employed  ?   How  much  is  now  consumed  there  ?   What  thought  ii  su^ested  "* 
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producing  5,000,000,000  cubio  feet  of  gas,  and  yielding  an  amount 
of  light  which  would  be  equal  to  that  given  by  ten  thousand  mil- 
lion tallow  candles,  six  to  the  pound.  How  wonderfhl  that  sun- 
beams absorbed  by  vegetation  in  the  primordial  ages  of  the  earth, 
and  buried  in  its  depths  as  vegetable  fossils  through  immeasurable 
eras  of  time,  until  system  upon  system  of  slowly  formed  rocks  have 
been  piled  above,  should  come  forth  at  last,  at  the  disenchanting 
touch  of  science,  and  turn  the  night  of  civilized  man  into  day  I 

§  IX.  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen. 

665.  Cyanogen — Symbol^  Oy. — Oarbon  and  nitrogen  do  not 
unite  directly ;  but  if  animal  matter,  such  as  hides,  horns,  parings 
of  hoofs,  &c.,  be  heated  in  a  covered  iron  pot  with  carbonr^e  of 
potash  and  iron  filings,  the  carbon  and  nitrogen,  as  they  are  set 
free,  combine  to  form  a  compound  known  as  cyanogen^  NO*.  This 
substance  was  discovered  by  Gay  Lussao  Iq  1814,  and  is  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  chemical  compound  known  to  play  the  part 
of  an  element  Cyanogen  proved  to  be  an  electro-positive  b<>dy 
which  would  combine  directly  with  the  metals,  like  cblorine.  It 
was,  therefore,  called  a  compound  radicle^  and  represented  by  the 
symbol,  Cy.  The  doctrine  of  compound  radicles  has  been  since  ex- 
tensively carried  out  (910).  When  produced  as  above,  cyanogen 
unites  with  potassium  and  iron,  producing  the  salt  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium,  KaFeCya,  HO,  which  forms  the  splen- 
did ^Uow  crystals  of  commerce.  The  word  Fig.  202. 
cyanogen  signifies  blUe  producer^  as  it  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  pigment  prussian  blue. 

666.  Cyanogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless 
gas,  poisonous  if  respired,  and  with  a  strong 
odor.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  hence 
must  be  collected  in  the  pneumatic  trough  over 
mercury.  It  is  reduced  to  a  colorless,  limpid 
liquid  by  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  and 
freezes  into  a  transparent  crystalline  solid  at  30**. 
It  may  be  best  procured  in  small  quantities  by 
heating  a  little  cyanide  of  mercury  in  a  test  tube. 
Fig.  202.    The  salt  is  decomposed,  the  gas  escapes,  Boroing  Cyanogen. 

655.  How  may  carbon  and  hydrogen  bt)  made  to  unite  ?    For  what  is  cyanogen 
remarkable  t    Wbat  doctrine  has  this  led  to?    Meaning  of  the  word ?    556.  What 
10* 
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and  when  ignited,  bums  with  a  beautiful  blue  flame  edged  with 
purple.    Pa/raeyanogen  is  an  insoluble  isomeride  of  cyanogen. 

657.  03rsuiohycUdo  Acid,  HOy.  {Hydrocyanic  Add,  Prussie 
Acid,) — This  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  and  so  volatile  that 
a  drop  on  the  end  of  a  glass  rod  in  the  air  solidifies  by  its  own 
evaporation.  It  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  a  salt  of  cyano- 
gen with  strong  acid,  and  then  distilling  it,  the  vapor  having  the 
odor  of  peach  blossoms.  It  is  one  of  the  most  insidious  and  deadly 
poisons,  a  few  drops  producing  death  in  a  few  seconds.  This  acid 
is  obtained  by  distillation  of  the  kernels  of  bitter  almonds  and 
various  fruits,  and  also  from  the  leaves  of  the  laurel,  peach,  &c. 

658.  Cyanogen  forms  several  compounds  with  oxygen,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  cyanic  cLcid  and  fulminic  acid.  The  lat- 
ter combines  with  metals,  forming  fulminates  which  are  violently 
explosive.  Mydrated  cyanic  acid  is  a  volatile  and  highly  corrosive 
fluid,  which  cannot  be  brought  into  contact  with  water  without 
being  instantly  decomposed.  Cyanuric  acid  is  crystalline,  soluble 
in  water,  and  forms  salts  with  metallic  oxides.  Cyamelide  is  a 
white,  porcelain-like  substance,  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  Tet 
these  bodies  are  all  isomeric,  and  may  be  converted  into  each  other 
without  loss  or  addition  of  constituents. 


•♦> 


CHAPTER  Yin.  • 

THE    ATMOSPHERE. 

§  I.  Its  Physical  Properties. 

669.  This  is  the  thin,  gaseous  medium  which  surrounds  the 
globe.  It  is  considered  under  a  twofold  aspect — in  its  mass,  or  as 
manifesting  physical  properties,  and  in  its  composition  or  chemical 
delations.  The  first  belongs  properly  to  Natural  Philosophy,  bnt 
It  will  be  useful  to  recall  a  few  points  which  are  of  constant  appli- 

are  the  properties  of  cyanogen  ?  How  ia  it  obtained  f  557.  What  Is  cyanobydrio 
acid?  How  obtained?  Its  properties?  Where  is  it  found?  558.  What  com- 
pounds does  cyanogen  form  with  oxygen  ?  What  are  ftilmlnates  ?  Properties  of 
hydrated  cyanic  acid  ?  Cyanuric  acid  ?  Cyamelide  ?  Wh^t  is  said  of  these  sub- 
stances?   659.  Under  what  aspects  may  the  air  be  considered?    560.  What  is  the 
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cation.    We  have  deferred  the  subject  to  this  place,  that  the  stu- 
dent may  be  familiar  with  the  atmospheric  constituents. 

660.  Weight  of  Air^—It  was  first 
discovered  about  200  years  ago  that 
air,  like  all  other  forms  of  matter,  has 
weight.  If  a  light  flask  be  exhausted,  and 
then  carefully  counterpoised  at  the  bal- 
ance, when  the  air  is  let  in,  it  will  be- 
come heavier  and  sink.  Fig.  203.  A 
cubic  foot  of  air  weighs  538  grains,  or 
something  more  than  an  ounce,  and  a 
room  40  feet  square  and  18  feet  high 
contains  about  a  ton. 

661.  The  Air  Pump  is  an  instrument 
for  exhausting  air  from  a  tight  vessel. 
In  Fig.  204,  F  represents  a  piston  which 
works  air-tight  in  the  cylinder  c,  and  v  v 
are  valves  of  leather  or  silk  which  guard 
openings  in  the  piston  and  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  As  the 
piston  descends,  v'  opens  while  v  shuts.  The  tube  t  connects 
the  pump  with  the  receiver  i2,  which  loses  a  portion  of  its  air  at 

each  stroke.  The  receiver 
is  a  large  glass  vessel 
ground  flat  at  the  bottom 
60  as  to  rest  air-tight  upon 
the  pump  plate.  As  its 
name  implies,  it  receives 
objects  for  experiment. 

662.  £la8ticity.--If  a 
small  tight  India  rubber 
ball  containing  air  be 
placed  within  the  re- 
ceiver and  exhaustion  take 


Weighing  Air. 


Fta.  204. 


Fig.  205. 


Expansion  of  Air. 


Air  Pump. 

place,  the  air  within  will  be  dilated  with  force,  and  the  ball  will 
expand  to  several  times  its  original  size,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  Fig.  205.  If  the  receiver  be  opened,  the  air  rushes  in,  and 
the  ball  returns  to  its  original  dimensions.  At  first  the  air  with- 
out and  within  the  ball  press  against  each  other  equally,  but 


vreightof  the  alrf    661   Explain  Fig.  204     What  is  the  receiver  t    662.  DeBcribe 
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when  the  outsMe  prassnre  Is  wlthdraHQ,  the  air  witliin,  bj  Iti 

iaherent  etosticitj,  expands  into  a  larger  bnlk.     Air  exists  in  tlje 

pures  of  bodies,  and  by  tabiog  off  the  pressure,  it 

expands  and  escapes.    This  is  shown  in  Fig.  SOfi, 

which  represents  an  egg  in  a  glass  of  water  under 


663.   Atmoapherio    PreHure.~AB  the   bIe   has 

weight,  it  of  conrse  eierts  pressrre  upon  suiroimd- 
ing  objects.    This  pressure  is  in  oU  directions,  down- 
ward, sidowiso,  and  upward.    If  a  wine  glass  be 
filled  with  water,  a  card  placed  upon  it,  and  then 
f   inverted,  the  upward  pressure  of  the  air  supports 
the  liquid  in  the  glass.  Fig.  207.    This  pressure  is 
considerable.    If  the  hand  he  placed  over  the  open 
end  of  a  gla^a  and  the  air  be  exhausted,  it  will  be 
held  as  if  with  a  powerful  weight.    The  weight,  or 
pressure  of  the  air  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  16  lbs. 
on  everj  square  inch ;  this  is,  therefore,  called  an 
nlmoiphere :  SO  lbs.  would  be  two  atmospheres,  and 
'   1,500  lbs.  a  hundred  atmospheres, 
''hlire^f  a""         ^^^  "^^  weight  of  the  air  is  not  the  same  at 
all  times.    Winds  and  storms  keep  it  in  motion, 
condensing  and  rarefying  it,  and  thus  affecting  its  pressure.   There 
v,a  Oft  ^™  ''''''  t'tlss  in  it  as  in  the  ocean — great  at- 

inospherio  waves,  which  sweep  over  the  earth, 
and  with  these  movements,  the  pressure  con- 
stantly varies. 

66  S.  The  Barometer. — YariatJons  of  presi 
sure  are  measured  by  the  haromet^.    To  makt 
this  instrument,  a  glass  tube  is  taken,  ^3  or  84 
inches  long,  closed  at  one  end,  and  filled  with 
quicksilver.     It  is  then  closed  with  the  finger, 
bown  in  Fig.  20H,  inverled,  and  ita  open  end 
plunged  into  a  vessel  of  qnicksilver,  o.   The  mer- 
cury then  falls  from  t  to  n,  leaving  a  vacuum, 
ir  place  of  no  pressure  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
I  tube.    The  weight  of  the  air  pressing  upon  the 
I  mercury  in  the  cup,  supports  the  mercurial  col- 
1  30  inches  high.    Bat  as  the  atmospheric 
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a  varies,  the  colnma  rises  and  ftlls  along  the 
scale  of  some  2\  inches,  attached  to  the  tnbe. 

S6&  PremoTs  vipoa  the  Human  Body, — Upon  the 
body  of  a  medium  sized  man,  harlag  a  surface  of  ^,000 
sqoare  inches,  the  atmospbere  exerts  a  crnsltiDg  force 
of  8i>,0l)0  lbs.,  while  the  variation  of  an  inch  in  the 
barometric  column  corresponds  to  a  variation  of  1,000 
lbs.  pressure  upon  the  body.  That  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  this  pressnre  Is,  because  the  air  within  us 
presses  outward  with  equal  force.  By  ascending  a 
mountain  till  the  mercurial  oojumn  fell  to  14  inches, 
and  by  descending  in  a  diving  bell  till  it  rose  to  4G 
inches,  Hcmboldt  exposed  himself  to  a  variation  of  31 
inohes,  or  3 1,000  lbs.  of  pressure  upon  his  person. 

S67.  Rare&ctlon  in  the  Hii^tMr  H^ona^As  we 
rise  from  the  sarfaoe  of  the  earth,  we  leave  a  portion 
of  the  atmosphere  below  us,  and  the  weight  of  that 
above,  of  course,  decreases.  Elasticity  then  comes 
into  play;  under  leas  pressure  the  air  expands,  and  as 
we  ascend,  it  grows  more  and  more  rare,  the  barometer 
falling  in  exact  proportion.  Fig.  20si  is  designed  to 
represent  a  vertical  section  of  the  atmosphere,  extend- 
ing upward  about  4C  miles.  The  left  hand  colamn  of 
numbers  shows  the  height  in  miles  above  the  sea  level ; 
the  right  column  the  corresponding  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer in  inches.  A,  indicates  the  height  of  the  high' 
est  peak  of  the  Himalaya  Kountaias.  The  small  cir- 
cle marks  the  greatest  height  reached  by  a  balloon  (six 
miles),  by  Mr.  Glaishbe,  in  1862;  C,  the  sea  level, 
and  D,  the  deepest  soandings  yet  obtained  (by  Capt. 
DfiNnAH,  8|  miles). 

§  U.  Chemi&il  ConstiiuenU  of  the  Air. 

668.  The  atmosphere  is  a  mixture  of  several  gases; 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  constituting  its  bulk.  There  is  a 
small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapor, 
and  variable  traces  of  other  subatancea.  According  to 
DcHAS  and  Boitssinoault,  its  average  composition  by 
volume  is  20.81  of  oxygen,  and  79.19  of  nitrogen,  in 

•tiuvn  by  Pi)t  aiai    U3.  HowlilliapreaaniotthaBirBbowDr   Ouw 
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10,000  parts,  or  by  weight  23.01  of  oxygen,  and  76.99  of  nitrogen. 
This  was  ascertained  by  passing  a  stream  of  air  slowly  over  a 
weighed  quantity  of  heated  copper  in  a  tube.  The  oxygen  was 
absorbed  by  the  copper,  the  gain  in  weight  of  the  tube  indicating 
its  quantity.  The  nitrogen  was  received  into  an  exhausted  flask, 
which  was  weighed  before  and  after  the  experiment.  The  propor- 
tions of  these  two  gases  in  tlie  atmosphere  are  nearly  invariable. 

669.  If  an  artificial  mixture  of  four  parts  nitrogen  and  one  part 
oxygen  be  made,  a  candle  will  burn  in  it,  and  animals  breathe  in 
it  as  in  ordinary  air.  The  atmosphere  is  not  a  chemical  com- 
pound, but  a  mechanical  mixture;  its  constituents  being  diffused 
throughout  each  other  according  to  the  great  law  of  gaseous 
intermixture  (74). 

670.  The  proportion  of  watery  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  varies 
with  the  temperature.  It  usually  ranges  from  the  ^^  to  the  ^  Jif  of 
the  bulk  of  the  air.  By  passing  known  quantities  of  air  through 
carefully  weighed  tubes  of  caustic  potash,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
absorbed,  and  its  proportion  determined.  It  varies  from  3  to  6 
parts  in  10,000  of  air,  and  averages  about  one  volume  in  2,500. 
The  quantity  is  variable  within  the  limits  above  stated.  It  in- 
creases as  we  rise  from  the  earth,  and  is  less  after  a  rain,  which 
washes  it  down  from  the  air ;  it  increases  during  the  night,  and 
diminishes  after  sunrise,  is  less  over  large  bodies  of  water  than 
over  large  tracts  of  land,  and  is  more  abundant  in  the  air  of 
town?,  than  in  that  of  the  country.  Traces  of  nitric  acid,  ammo- 
nia, and  carbu  retted  hydrogen  are  also  invariably  present,  and 
in  the  air  of  towss,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sulphurous 
acids. 

671.  Proportions  of  the  Atmospheric  Elements.— A  very  clear 
idea  of  these  quantities  may  be  gained  by  supposing  the  air 
throughout  to  be  of  a  uniform  density,  and  its  elements  separated 
into  strata,  in  tlie  order  of  their  specific  gravities.  In  such  a  case 
the  air  would  extend  to  the  height  of  about  ^yq  miles  (Graham). 

it  ?  What  is  th{B  called  f  Wbat  of  lis  variability  ?  565.  What  Is  the  barometer  f 
II ow  is  it  made  f  What  causes  the  heiglit  of  the  column  to  vary  t  506w  What  is 
the  pressure  upon  the  body  of  a  medium  sized  man  t  To  what  variationa  did 
Humboldt  expose  himself f  567.  What  is  Fig.  209  designed  to  represent! 
568.  What  is  the  composition  of  the  air?  How  was  it  ascertained?  569.  What  is 
the  state  of  its  elements?  670.  What  is  the  proportion  of  watery  vapor  f  How  is 
the  carbonic  acid  determined  ?  Where  Is  it  most  abundant  ?  Of  what  other  sub- 
■tanccB  are  traces  found  ?    571.  How  may  we  get  a  clear  idea  of  these  quantities! 
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Tta  greatest  qoantity  of  waterjr  vapor,  if  condensed,  woald  form  a 
stratum  of  water  about  6  incbee  deep  ;  the  layer  of  carbonic  acid 
would  be  aboDt  13  feet  deep ;  that  of  oxygen  about  1  miJe,  and 
that  of  nitrogen  abont  4  miles  in  depth. 

613.  Re*altliig  Fropertiei.— EacL  of  the  oonstitaents  of  the 
idr  is  eaaentjal  to  the  present  order  of  things.  We  have  seen  how 
imposing  is  the  part  plajed  by  oxygen,  which  is  preemicently  ita 
active  element.  To  dal/  restrain  this  Bctivity,  the  oiygen  is 
diluted  and  weakened  b?  four  timea  its  bulk  of  the  negative 
element,  nitrogen.  Their  properties  are  thus  perfectly  adjusted  to 
the  requirements  of  the  liviog  world.  Were  the  atmosphere 
whollj  composed  of  nitrogen,  life  could  never  have  been  possible ; 
were  it  to  consist  wholly  of  oxygen,  otlier  conditjous  remeining 
OS  tliey  are,  the  world  would  run  through  its  career  with  fearful 
rapidity;  combuetion  once  excited,  would  prooeed  with  ungovern- 
able violence ;  animals  would  live  with  hnndred  fold  intensity, 
and  perish  in  a  few  hours. 

573.  Offices  of  Watery  Vapor.— These  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant in  a  high  degree.  Three  fourths  of  the  weight  of  plania 
and  animals  consist  of  water,  and  they  are  continually  absorbing 
ftud  exhaling  it ;  while  the  rate  of  this  viM  operation  depends 
npon  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  air.  Were  it  perfectly  dry, 
evaporation  from  leaves  would  proceed  faster  than  supply  from 
the  roots,  and  the  plant 
would  qaiokly  wither  and  ' 

die.  A  man  weighing  154 
lbs.  contains  116  lbs.  of 
water.  In  absolutely  dry 
air,  he  wonld  quickly  ex- 
bale  this  from  skin  and 
lunge,  ezhaQEtthe  tissues 
of  their  fluids,  and  shrivel 
to  a  mummy. 

B74.    lU    Preol{dt»- 
tton. — When     two     our-  Formation  of  Oloodi. 

rents  of  ^r  of  different 

temperatures,  saturated  with  moistore,  meet  and  mingle,  the  re- 
snlting  mean  temperature  falls  below  the  point  necessary  to  hold 
all  the  water  in  a  state  of  vapor,  therefore  a  portion  of  it  must 

BT£  If  the  proparUon  of  oiygen  irere  iDoreiiHd,  wlwt  would  follow  t    B73.  Were 
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fall.  A  gentle  precipitation  prodnces  donds,  a  more  rapid  one, 
rain.  Thus,  southerly  winds  loaded  with  humidity,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  colder  air  of  northern  latitudes,  usually  give 
rain.  For  the  same  reason,  the  contact  of  air  in  motion  with  the 
cold  surface  of  the  earth,  causes  precipitation.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  a  larger  amount  of  rain  falls  near  the  ground,*  than  in 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  So  currents  of  warm  air 
striking  against  the  side  of  a  mountain  are  cooled,  and,'  as  they 
rise,  produce  the  clouds  and  excess  of  rain  which  are  peculiar 
to  mountainous  regions.  In  Fig.  210,  the  arrows  show  the 
course  of  the  air  currents,  and  the  effect  when  they  strike  a 
mountain. 

B75.  When  we  remember  that  all  the  moisture  which  the 
atmosphere  could  hold,  would  make  a  sheet  of  water  only  5  inches 
thick — no  more,  perhaps,  than  is  annually  deposited  as  dew,  we 
can  only  be  amazed  at  the  vastness  of  the  effects  which  it  pro- 
duces in  nature.  So  rapid  and  constant  is  the  evaporation,  that 
many  times  this  quantity  is  precipitated  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
The  amount  of  rain  deposited  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  di- 
minishes toward  the  poles. 

576.  The  Oarbonic  Acid  which  is  poured  into  the  atmosphere 
in  prodigious  quantities  and  from  innumerable  sources,  is  as 
necessary  to  the  vegetable  world,  as  is  oxygen  to  the  animal 
world.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves,  and  minute  as  is  its  pro- 
portion, if  it  were  withdrawn,  the  vegetable  world  would  quickly 
perish. 

677.  Ziiebig  has  shown  that  the  air  contains  minute  traces  of 
ammonia,  which  are  washed  down,  and  may  be  detected  in  rain- 
water. Traces  of  nitric  acid  have  also  been  frequently  detected. 
This  substance  is  thought  to  be  formed  by  electricity,  every  flash 
of  lightning  which  darts  across  the  sky  combining  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  along  the  line  of  its  course,  and  forming 
this  acid.  The  saline  particles  of  the  ocean-waves,  as  they  are 
dashed  into  foam  and  spray,  are  carried  by  the  winds  far 
inland.  All  these  substances  are  brought  down  by  the  rains, 
and  aid  to  quicken  the  growth  of  vegetation.     The  odorous 

the  air  dry,  what  -would  follow  t  674.  What  is  the  canse  of  clouda  aod  rainf 
Why  ie  there  excess  of  rain  near  the  ground,  and  en  the  mountain  sides  t 
576.  What  is  said  of  the  fall  of  rain  f  676.  What  is  the  office  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  airf    577.  Whence  oome  the  ammonia  and  nitrio  aold  of  the  atmoapheret 
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emanations  of  flowers,  the  miasms  of  marshes,  and  principles  of 
contagion,  though  all  producing  effects  upon  the  hmnan  body, 
cannot  be  collected  from  the  air,  and  not  un  frequently  elude  the 
most  delicate  chemical  tests. 

678.  The  Atmosphere  and  the  living  World. — The  relations  of 
the  atmosphere  to  living  beings,  the  stability  of  its  composition, 
and  the  wonderful  forces  that  are  displayed  within  it,  have  been 
but  lately  unfolded  by  science,  and  are  full  of  surpassing  interest. 
The  vegetable  world  is  derived  from  the  air ;  it  consists  of  con- 
densed gases  that  have  been  reduced  from  the  atmosphere  to  the 
solid  form  by  solar  agency.  On  the  other  hand,  animals,  which 
derive  all  the  material  of  their  structure  from  plants,  destroy  these 
substances  while  living,  by  respiration,  and  when  dead,  by  putre- 
faction, thus  returning  them  again  in  the  gaseous  form  to  the  air 
from  whence  they  came.  In  respect  to  air,  the  offices  of  plants 
and  animals  antagonize.  What  the  former  derives  from  the  air, 
the  latter  restores  to  it,  thus  maintaining  its  equilibrium  and  per- 
manence. We  shall  return  to  this  subject  again  in  Physiological 
Chemistry. 


♦♦• 


CHAPTER  IX. 

COMBUSTION   AND   ILLUMINATION. 

§  I.  Historic  Notice — Phlogiston. 

679.  By  the  ancients  fire  was  considered  one  of  the  four 
elements  of  nature — the  most  pure  and  perfect  of  them,  which 
tended  forever  upward  to  its  own  place,  the  empyrean — ^the  high- 
est heaven  of  pure  fire  and  light.  This  doctrine  held  undisputed 
sway,  so  long  as  nature  was  not  made  a  subject  of  experimental 
inquiry.  But  after  a  long  period  of  laborious  research  on  the  part 
of  the  alchemists,  a  new  order  of  facts  was  discovered,  and  a 
more  definite  theory  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  fire  was  de- 
manded. Accordingly  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the 
German  chemist,  Becgher,  propounded  a  new  hypothesis  of  com- 

Wliat  other  eubstances  are  mentioned?    578.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  ntmo- 
aphere  to  Uvixig  b«ings  ?  679.  What  was  the  ancient  theory  oonoeming  fire  ?   What 
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bustion,  which  was  farther  illustrated  by  his  eminent  conntryman, 
Stahl,  toward  the  close  of  the  same  century.  .  This  was  the 
JPhlogUtic  JBypotheais, 

680.  How  Combustion  was  Explained. — This  doctrine  as- 
sumed the  existence  of  a  rare  ethereal  principle  called  phlogiston^ 
which  could  not  be  isolated,  but  existed  in  all  bodies  capable  of 
burning.  In  the  act  of  combustion  phlogiston  escaped,  and  the 
burning  was  caused  by  its  escape.  The  products  of  combustion, 
which  were  deprived  of  phlogiston,  and  all  bodies  incapable  of 
burning,  were  said  to  be  dephlogisticated.  When  Priestley  had 
discovered  oxygen,  which  produced  intense  combustion,  he  be- 
lieved that  it  acted  by  powerfully  attracting  the  phlogiston  of 
combustible  bodies,  and  hence  named  it  dephlogisticated  air. 

681.  Difficulties  of  the  Idea — ^The  fact  that  the  metals  when 
burned  were  changed  to  rust  or  cinders,  was  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  they  consisted  of  this  rust,  or  calyx  as  it  was 
called,  and  phlogiston;  when  they  were  burned,  phlogiston 
escaped,  and  the  cinders  were  left.  But  at  length  it  was  observed 
that  the  calyxes  were  heavier  than  the  metals  from  which  they 
were  produced ;  how  then  could  they  have  lost  anything  ?  The 
hypothesis,  however,  was  sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  this  objec- 
tion: it  was  replied  that  phlogiston  was  a  principle  of  levity 
buoying  up  the  substances  with  which  it  was  associated,  so  that 
when  it  escaped,  they  became  heavier.  But  the  facts  were  no 
longer  manageable  by  the  hypothesis. 

682.  Its  Abandonment. — ^The  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  balance  (48),  by  Lavoisier,  of  France,  gave 
the  death  blow  to  phlogiston.  The  general  loosening  of  old 
ideas  which  marked  the  period  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
was  eminently  favorable  to  scientific  changes,  and  an  improved 
system  of  chemistry  was  introduced,  which  was  the  more  cor- 
dially welcomed  that  it  was  clothed  in  the  simple  and  rational 
attire  of  a  new  and  admirable  language.  In  accordance  with  the 
dramatic  spirit  of  the  times,  at  a  festival,  'Madame  Lavoisier, 
robed  as  a  priestess,  committed  to  the  flames  on  an  altar, 
while  a  solemn  requiem  was  chanted,  the  phlogistic  system  of 
chemistry.'  The  new  doctrine  of  the  chemistry  of  oxygen  was, 
therefore,  at  first  known  as  the  French  system.    The  effect  of  the 

led  to  lU  overtlirow  ?    580.  Wbat  was  the  phlogistic  theory  ?  681.  How  did  it  faiir 
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new  language  was,  in  a  great  degree,  to  break  connections  with 
the  past,  and  has,  perhaps,  led  those  who  came  after,  to  under- 
value the  labors  of  the  earlier  chemists. 

683.  Phlogiston  served  an  important  purpose  in  its  day,  and  it 
scarcely  becomes  us  to  ridicule  the  doctrine,  since  we  of  the  pres- 
ent, with  our  better  light,  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  the 
charge  of  entertaining  ideas  quite  as  absurd.  Sir  Bayid  Brewsteb 
remarks :  ^  As  to  the  generic  idea  of  phlogiston,  erroneous  though 
it  was  and  is,  it  is  extant  in  science  yet ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  see 
wherein  calorie  differs  from  it  as  a  scientific  conception,  although 
elaborated  with  immensely  greater  precision,  except  that  caloric 
is  the  matter  of  heat,  while  phlogiston  is  the  matter  of  fire.  Both 
phlogiston  and  caloric  are  substances  which  have  no  existence 
whatever  in  the  external  world ;  they  have  both  been  convenient^ 
though  fictitious  representatives  of  natural  realities,  and  they  have 
both  been  eminently  useftil  in  standing  for  certain  phenomena  in 
their  several  days,  but  the  latter  creation  of  the  materializing 
tendency  of  unripo  science,  is  not  a  whit  better  in  essence  than 
the  former.' 

§  n.  Comlncstion  and  Seat. 

) 

684.  Combastlon  a  Chemical  Prooesa.— Combustion  in  its  pop- 
ular sense,  is  that  form  of  chemical  action  which  is  accompanied 
by  the  disengagement  of  heat  and  ligbt,  and  which  usually  takes 
place  between  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  certain  organic  bodies, 
as  wood,  coal,  oil,  &c.  The  chemist,  however,  gives  to  the  term 
a  wider  meaning,  which  includes  all  degrees  of  oxidation;  the 
violent  burning  of  iron  in  oxygen,  or  its  slow  rusting  in  the  air ; 
the  rapid  consumption  of  wood  in  the  furnace,  or  its  gradual 
decay ;  the  vital  process  of  animal  respiration,  by  which  oxygen 
is  changed  to  carbonic  acid  in  the  living  body,  aad  warmth  pro- 
duced, are  all  alike,  to  him,  cases  of  combustion. 

686.  It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  other  cases  of 
chemical  action  are  brought  about  for  the  sake  of  the  products 
formed,  but  in  combustion  the  products  are  disregarded  as  worth- 


s' What  led  to  Its  abaDdonment  f  What  is  Baid  of  this  change  f  588.  To  what 
<0  thd  theory  of  phlogiston  eompared  ff  684.  What  1b  the  common  idea  of  com  bas- 
tion f    That  of  the  chemist?    686.  How  does  it  dilTer  ftom  other  cases  of  chemioiil 
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less,  and  the  operation  valued  solely  on  account  of  the  forces 
which  are  its  incidental  result. 

6861.  Bodies  were  formerly  divided  into  combustibles  and  sup- 
porters of  combtLstion,  Atmospheric  oxygen  was  held  to  be  a 
supporter  of  combustion,  while  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  iron,  which 
bum  in  it,  were  called  combustibles.  But,  if  the  conditions  of 
the  experiment  Fig.  177  be  reversed— that  is,  if  a  jet  of  oxygen 
be  ignited  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen — ^precisely  the  same 
eflfect  will  take  place ;  oxygen  will  then  be  the  combustible,  and 
hydrogen  the  supporter  of  combustion.  The  fact  is,  the  action  is 
mutual,  and  of  the  same  kind  on  the  part  of  both  elements ;  the 
distinction  is  therefore  groundless. 

687.  The  Process  Self  supporting.— Every  combustible  sub- 
stance requires  a  certain  elevation  of  temperature  in  order  to 
ignite,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  temperature  is  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  combustion.  After  a  substance  is  once  kindled, 
the  heat  given  off  by  the  rapid  chemical  action  is  usually  more 
than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  combustion  until  the  burning  body 
is  consumed. 

688.  Cause  of  the  BeaU — It  has  been  explained  that  chemical 
action  produces  heat  by  conversion  of  the  motion  of  chemical 
atoms  into  heat  vibrations.  We  have  atoms  separated  and  power- 
fully attracted,  like  lifted  weights :  they  rush  together,  collision 
arrests  motion,  and  their  force  is  given  out  as  heat.  It  is  the  clash 
or  impact  of  the  atoms  of  oxygen  against  the  elements  of  burning 
bodies,  which  gives  us  the  heat  and  light  of  combustion.  By  figur- 
ing to  ourselves  the  atoms  shot  across  the  molecular  spaces  with 
intense  force,  and  thus  parting  with  their  excess  of  motion,  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  source  of  heat  in  combustion,  which  is 
in  harmony  with  our  latest  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heat,  and 
of  its  other  modes  of  production,  while  in  no  other  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  explain  its  chemical  origin. 

689.  Upon  what  the  Amount  of  Heat  depends. — ^In  all  ordi- 
nary cases  of  combustion,  the  amount  of  heat  set  f^e  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  oxygen  brought  into  action,  rather  than  on 
that  of  the  body  burned.  Hence,  the  combustible  which  unites 
with  the  most  oxygen  while  burning,  will  give  off  the  most  heat. 

action  ?  686  What  old  distinction  is  said  to  be  erroneous  t  587.  Why  must 
combustion  be  tint  kindled  t  588.  What  causes  the  heat  and  light  of  com- 
buBtion  t    Describe  the  wnoeption.    580.  Upon  what  does  xhe  amount  of  heat 
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Thuc,  hydrogen  in  burning,  takes  up  weight  for  weight  three 
times  as  much  oxygen  as  carbon  does;  consequently,  it  gives  olf 
three  times  as  much  heat. 

590.  The  complete  burning  of  a  combustible  body  requires 
the  consumption  of  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen,  whether  the  pro- 
cess goes  on  rapidly  or  slowly,  and,  in  either  case,  the  amount  of 
heat  set  free  is  the  same.  Therefore,  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
^depends  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion.  Heat  would  be 
liberated  from  the  burning  of  a  pound  of  coal  in  ten  minutes,  six 
times  as  fast  as  if  its  combustion  occupied  an  hour.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  smith  blows  his  fire,  and  why  such  powerful 
blowing  apparatus  is  applied  to  blast  furnaces ;  they  diminish  the 
time  of  the  combustion,  and  correspondingly  increase  its  vehe- 
mence. The  powerful  blast  or  draft  also  serves  to  expel  from  the 
fire  the  products  of  combustion  which  would  impede  it  if  suffered 
to  accmnulate.  Yet  excess  of  air  is  detrimental  to  the  burning 
process,  by  conveying  away  heat,  thus  cooling  the  fuel,  and 
checking  the  rate  of  combustion. 

691.  One  pound  of  wood  charcoal  will  raise  from  the  freezing 
to  the  boiling  point  73  lbs.  of  water ;  1  lb.  of  mineral  coal  will 
correspondingly  heat  60  lbs.  of  water,  and  1  lb.  of  dry  wood  will 
raise  35  lbs.  of  water  through  the  same  number  of  degrees.  These 
are  the  highest  results  by  careful  experiments;  in  practice  we 
obtain  a  much  lower  effect,  both  on  account  of  imperfect  combus- 
tion, and  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  heated  air 
escapes  through  the  chimney,  before  it  has  given  off  as  great  an 
amount  of  heat  as  it  is  capable  of  producing.  The  weight  of  air 
required  to  burn  the  fuel,  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  fuel 
itself.  It  takes  11.45  lbs.  of  air  to  consume  1  lb.  of  charcoal,  and 
as  1  lb.  occupies  nearly  18  cubic  feet  of  space,  the  pound  of  char- 
coal will  require  about  160  cubic  feet  of  air  for  its  combustion. 

692.  Kindling  Temperature. — The  temperature  at  which  oxy- 
gen goes  into  rapid  combustion,  differs  with  different  bodies. 
Thus  phosphorus  ignites  at  150° ;  sulphur  at  480°,  while  the  hy- 
drocarbons require  a  temperature  of  nearly  1000°  to  kindle  them. 
The  stability  of  the  order  of  nature  depends  upon  the  gradation 

depend?  Example.  690.  Its  intensity?  How  is  this  Illustrated?  How  may 
excess  of  air  be  detrimental  ?  591.  Compare  the  beating  effects  of  charcoal,  min- 
eral coal,  and  wood.  How  much  air  is  required  to  consume  1  lb.  of  charcoal  ? 
102.  How  do  kindling  temperatures  vary  ?    How  has  the  arfc  of  kindling  fires  pro* 
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of  the  affinities  between  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  the  hydrogen 
and  carbon  of  organic  bodies.  These  are  only  brought  into  action 
at  high  temperatures.  Did  these  bodies  ignite  at  jl  much  lower 
degree,  like  phosphorus,  conflagrations,  which  are  now  compara- 
tively rare,  would  become  universal.  To  '  make  a  fire,'  requires 
an  effort  of  reason,  and,  like  the  other  arts,  it  has  progressed  with 
the  advance  of  thought.  First,  tlie  friction  of  pieces  of  wood ; 
then  flints,  steel,  and  tinder ;  and,  lastly,  with  the  progress  of 
chemistry,  phosphorized  matches,  the  very  perfection  of  con- 
venience. 

§  in.  Flame  and  lUuminaHon. 

593.  Nature  of  Flame.— Flame  is  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  gases,  and  is,  hence,  fire  in  motion.  Substances  which  burn 
with  flame,  are  either  gases  already,  or  they  contain  a  gas  which 
is  set  free  by  the  heat  of  combustion.  But  flame  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  light.  In  the  burning  of  pure  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, there  is  intense  flame,  but  so  little  light  that  it  can  hardly  be 
seen.  If,  into  this  non-luminous  flame,  we  sift  a  little  charcoal 
dust,  the  particles  of  solid  carbon  are  instantly  heated  to  incan- 
descence, and  there  is  a  bright  flash  of  light.  The  conditions  of 
illumination  are,  therefore,  first,  an  intense  heat,  and,  second,  a 
solid  placed  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  remtuns  fixed,  and  gives  out 
the  light. 

694.  The  Componnd  Blowpipe.-— These  conditions  are  fulfilled 
most  perfectly  by  means  of  the  compound  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Haee. 
PiQ,  2iL  '^^^  ^^^  gases  are  collected  in  gaso- 

meters, or  more  conveniently  in  in- 
dia-rubber bags.  Fig.  211,  which 
are  connected  by  flexible  tubes 
with  the  brass  jet.  Fig.  212 ;  the 
flow  being  increased  by  pressure  on 
the  bags  and  controlled  by  stop- 
cocks. The  gases  are  emitted  to- 
Ous  BagB  for  Blowpipe,  gather  and  burned  at  the  orifice,  a. 

When  ignited,  they  produce  a  blue  flame  which  is  hardly  visible, 
but  which  has  intense  heating  power,  and  produces  the  most 

greeaedt    fi03.  What  is  flame  t    What  substances  produce  It  in  burning  f    Wbat 
causes  tlie  light!    What  are  the  conditions  of  illnmination?    604.  Describe  the 
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remarkable  efTecta.  Vorj  fine  wire  twisted  together,  or  a  Btee\ 
watch-spring,  burna  with  a  shower  „._  „„ 

of  BCintiltatioDS.    Sabstaaces  which  j 
do  cot  fnse  ia  tbe  hottest  blast  fur- 
naces melt  in  thia  heat  like  wax,  or 
.  dissipate  in  vapor. 

696.  The  UroB  BalL— A  little 
ball  of  lime,  however,  of  the  ^e  of 
a  pea,  remains  onaltered  in  tbe  flame. 
It  glows  with  a  blinding  brilliancy, 

producing  what  is  known  as  the '  Drammond  light,'  the '  IJme  light,' 
or  the  '  Calcium  light.'  It  ia  employed  as  a  anbatitnte  for  the  raya 
of  the  sun  in  the  solar,  or  oxyli/drogen  mioroacope,  and  is  used  in 
coast  surveys  for  night  ^nals.  When  reflected  by  a  parabolio 
mirror  in  a  pencil  of  parallel  ray?,  it  has  been  recognized  in  de- 
light at  a  distance  of  108  miles.  The  hydrogen  may  l>e  replaced 
without  much  disadvantage  by  ordinary  coal  gas. 

596.  In  all  ordinary  illuminations  the  principle  ia  the  same  aa 
that  of  the  lime  light.  The  substances  employed  are  liydrocar- 
bons :  tbe  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gives  rise  to  heat,  and 
the  carbon  particles  at  the  same  time  set  free  in  the  heated  space 
and  made  Inminoos,  are  tbe  scarce  of  the  light. 

697.  How  tha  Candle  Burna.— The  materials  nsed  for  illu- 
mination, whether  solids  or  liquids,  are  always  converted  into  gan 
before  burning.    The  candle  flrst  becomes  a  lamp,       p,g,  ^^ 
and  then  a  gas  burner.    When  lit,  the  heat  radiates 
doirnward,  so  as  to  melt  the  material  of  the  candle 

and  form  a  hollow  cap  filled  with  the  liquid  com* 
buatible.  Fig.  213,  and  thus  the  candle  becomea  an 
oil  bnrner.  From  this  reservoir,  the  wick  draws 
np  the  oil  into  the  fiame.  Here,  in  the  midBt  of  a 
high  heat,  and  cnt  off  from  the  air,  it  nndergoea  an- 
other change  exactly  as  if  it  were  enclosed  and 
heated  in  a  gaamaker's  retort ;  it  is  converted  into 
gas,  and  in  this  form  finally  burned.  As  the  wick 
rises  into  the  flame,  it  fills  the  interior  as  a  sooty 
mass,  and  interferes  with  the  combustion.  To  avoid  I 
this,  wicks  are  sometimes  plaited  or  twisted,  so  that  Burning  Cmdie, 

6  What  ~  ~~ 
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Fio.  214. 


The  Flame  Hollow. 


Fio.  21& 


in  1  urniog  they  bend  over  to  the  side  of  the  flame,  and  are  con- 
samed. 

698.  Struoture  of  the  Flame^ — As  the 
wick  remains  thus  unconsnmed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  flame,  it  is  obvions  there  (san  be 
no  fir3  there.  If  we  lower  a  piece  of  glass 
or  a  ^ire  gauze  over  a  candle  or  gas  flame, 
as  in  Fig.  214,  we  shall  see  an  interior  dark 
space  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  fire.  This  in- 
ner sphere  is  filled  with  dark  unburned 
hydrocarbon  vapors,  which  are  enclosed  by 
a  shell  of  fire,  or  burning  gas.  If  one  end 
of  a  small  glass  tube  be  introduced  into  the 
candle  flame,  as  in  Fig.  215,  these  interior 
gases  will  be  conveyed  away,  and  may  be 
lit  at  the  other  end. 

699.  Order  of  the  Oombustioii. — ^There 
is  an  order  of  combustion  in  the  flame,  which 
depends  upon  the  order  of  affinities,  and  this 
is  the  hinging  fact  of  illumination.  In  Fig. 
216,  a  represents  the  nucleus  of  hydrocar- 
bon vapor.  If  now  oxygen  from  without 
had  the  same  affinity  for  both  its  elements, 

they  would  be  consumed  together,  with  but  little  luminons  effect. 

But  the  oxygen  decomposes  the  gaseous  compound,  and,  seizing 

Fio.  210.  Upon  the  hydrogen  first,  surrounds  a  with  the  intensely 
A  heated  space,  h.  At  the  same  time  the  carbon  particles 
!\C  are  set  free,  and  being  heated  white-hot,  give  out  the  mo- 
tion of  light.  The  cone  h  is  therefore  the  place  of  burn- 
ing hydrogen  and  the  seat  of  illumination.  The  incan- 
descent carbon  particles,  as  they  pass  outward,  meet 
with  oxygen  at  <;,  and  are  converted  into  carbonic  acid 
in  the  outer  cone. 

600.  To  prove  the  constant  presence  of  free  carbon 
in  the  fiame,  it  is  only  necessary  to  introduce  into  it  any 
cold  body,  as  a  knife  blade,  or  piece  of  porcelain,  when 

Bheito  of   it  will  be  copiously  deposited  upon  it  as  soot.    Fig.  217 
represents  a  cross  section  of  the  fiame  and  the  arrange- 


Gas  from  Flame. 


Flame. 


oandlo.    608.  What  do  Figs.  214  and  216  ropresont  ?    500  What  is  the  order  of 
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Fio.  217. 


CroBB  Section  ot  the 
Flame. 


me&t  of  its  parts;  GH  the  unbnrned  carbon  and  hydrogen,  H 
the  sphere  of  barning  hydrogen  across  which  the  carbon  particles 
float,  and  lastly  the  sphere  of  burning  carbon. 

601m  By  noting  any  common  flame,  it 
will  be  observed  that  it  burns  blue,  and 
yields  bnt  little  light  at  the  base.  This  is 
because  the  oxygen  at  this  point  is  so  abunr 
dant  as  to  burn  simultaneously  both  hydro- 
gen and  carbon.  If  we  move  a  candle  flame 
swiftly  through  the  air,  its  light  is  dimin- 
ished for  the  same  reason.  The  conical  form 
of  the  flame  is  due  to  the  currents  of  heated 
air  ascending  around  it. 

602.  The  amount  of  light  produced  depends  upon  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat,  as  was  before  stated  (399).  Br.  Dbapeb  found 
that  a  body  at  2,600*^  emitted  almost  40  times  as  much  light  as  at 
1,900°. 

603.  Sffisct  of  Cooling  the  Flame.— If  by  any  means  the  tem- 
perature of  the  flame  falls  below  a  certain  limit  it  is  immediately 
extinguished.  The  flame  of  a  candle  may  be 
put  out  by  lowering  over  it  a  coil  of  cold  cop- 
per wire,  Fig.  218.  A  piece  of  fine  wire  gauze 
held  across  the  flame  of  a  candle  cools  the 
combustible  gases  below  the  point  of  ignition, 
BO  that  they  rise  through  the  meshes  in  the  form  of  smoke,  Fig. 
219.  The  gauze  may  even  become  red  hot  and  still  not  allow  the 
flame  to  pass,  so  rapidly  is  the  heat  conducted  p]g,  219. 
away  by  the  wire.  Yet  the  cooled  gases  may 
be  rekindled  above,  when  the  flame  will  go  on 
burning  as  before.  Fig.  220. 

604.  Safety  Lamp* — On  this  principle  the 
safety  lamp  is  constructed.  The  explosions 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  in  coal  mines 
from  the  unprotected  lamps  of  the  miners, 
caused  immense  destruction  of  life,  and  van-  G«iim  atop,  the  Flame. 

ous  arrangements  had  been  fruitlessly  contrived  to  prevent  these 

combustion  t  flOO.  How  may  the  presence  of  f^ee  carbon  in  the  flamo  bo  proved  f 
Explain  Fig.  217  601.  Why  is  there  little  light  at  the  base  f  To  what  is  the 
conical  form  due?  602.  Upon  what  does  the  amount  of  light  depend?  603.  Ex. 
plain  Figs.  218  and  219.    604  What  led  to  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp  t 

11 


Fio.  218. 


Copper  Coil. 
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terrible  accidenta.    At  length  Sir  Eumphbt  Davt  took  Lold  of 

Tia  £aik  ^^  flobject.    He  comiDeDced  a  eeries  of  i»- 

eearches  upon  flame  in  AngDBt,  1816,  and  witb 

'  sucb  ancccss  as  to  produce  tbe  perfected  lamp 

at  tbe  Ro;al  Inetitutioa  of  London  in  tbesuo 

c^eding  NoTember,    "With  large  liberality  he 

H  presented  it  to  the  pnblio,  unrestricted  by  a 

JL^i  patent:   and  it  ia  int«reating  to  remember  that 

%^p\i        the  researches  on  flame  to  which  to  &re  in- 

n  debted  for  tbe  chief  facts  which  have  now 

Ou  bnroB  Biwvo.       (jg^p  stated,  were  prompted  by  the  noble  de- 

nire  of  duniniahing  boman  aaffering.    As  is  freqoeDtly  tbe  case  in 

all  departments  of  investigation,  bo  here ;  others  besides  Davy  oon- 

trived  aafety  lamps  opon  the  same  principle,  nuknown  to  each 

other. 

SOB.  They  conaiat  simply  of  ordinary  oil  lamps  enclosed  in  a 
cage  of  wire  gauze  which  permits  the  light  to  pass  oat,  bat  pre- 
Fj8  m  ^™t8  all  esit  of  flame.  Fig.  231.  The  apace  within 
tbe  gauze  often  becomea  filled  with  flame,  from  the 
bnruiug  of  the  mixed  gases  which  ptnetrate  the  net- 
work; but  tbe  isolation  is  eo  complete  that  the  explo- 
sive mixture  without  ie  not  fired.  Fatal  explosiona  . 
still  occasionally  take  place,  but  they  are  due  to  care- 
lessness of  the  miners.  An  explosion  occurred  not 
long  ago  killing  nearly  a  hundred  people,  and  it  was 
subsequently  traoedto  tbe  fact  that  aminer  had  broken 
a  bole  into  the  gauze  of  hia  lamp  to  hang  it  upon  a 

S06.  Inflaenoe  of  tli«  Ban>Iy  of  Air.— As  the  in- 
tensity of  light  depends  upon  the  rapid  oonsnmption 
of  oxygen,  there  must  be  a  ftoe  supply  of  air,  and  pro- 
vision for  the  ready  escape  of  combustion  products. 

Tbe  effect  of  a  lack  of  air  upon  tbe  flame  may  be  seen 

Safety  Lamp,  ^y  placing  a  glass  cylinder  over  a  burning  candle  so  as 
to  oat  off  the  tur;  the  flame  becomes  dingy  and  feeble.  Fig.  222. 
By  slipping  a  couple  of  blocks  under  the  cylinder,  Fig.  223,  the 
combustion  becomes  more  energetic  than  it  would  be  in  the  open  at- 
mosphere, as  by  this  tneans  a  rapid  current  of  air  is  brought  into  con- 

Olve  lit  hlitory.    605.  Of  what  doers  It  Fon 
careLeiHieu)    MS.  Wlial  eiperlmeDU  Uliut 
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Air  cut  off. 


Fig.  22S. 


Air  supplied. 


tact  with  the  flame.    If  the  cylinder  he  covered  Fi«k  222. 

at  top,  the  flame  is  extiagnished  hy  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  products  of  comhustion.  On  the 
other  hand  too  much  air  is  injurious,  as  so  large 
a  proportion  of  oxygen  mingles  with  the  com- 
bustihle  gases  that  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  bum 
together. 

607.  Argand  Bozner. — ^This  is  an  arrange- 
ment for  increasing  both  the  supply  of  air  and 
the  burning  surface  of  the  flame.  In  the  candle 
flame  and  gas  jet,  combustion  only  takes  place  on 
the  outside.  The  Argand  burner  has  a  circular 
wick  by  which  a  second  current  of  air  is  admit- 
ted to  the  interior  of  the  flame,  thus  burning  with 
a  double  surface.  This  eflect  is  increased  by  a 
glass  chimney  contracted  so  as  to  deflect  the  as- 
cending outer  current  of  air  strongly  upon  the 
flame.    See  Fig.  224. 

608.  Blowpipe  Flame.— The  high  heat  of  the  blowpipe  flame 
is  also  due  to  the  introduction  of  air  into  the  centre  of  its  flame. 

This  is  accomplished  by  blowing  through  a  tube, 
the  form  of  which  and  manner  of  using  are  seen  in 
Fig.  226.  On  applying  the  blast  the  flame  is  de- 
flected to  the  horizontal  position,  as  shown  more 
clearly  in  Fig.  225,  and  it  now  presents  two  distinct 
portions  which  have  opposite  chemical  offices ;  a  a 
represents  the  in- 
terior blue  cone 
formed  by  the 
admixture  of  the 
oxygen  with  the 
unbumed.  gases. 
The    combustion 

is  here  complete 
Argand  Burner.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

the  flame  most  intense.    From  5  to  c  is  the  luminous  cone,  which 
consists  of  unburned  gases  at  a  high  temperature.    These  have  a 


^ 
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Fio.  225. 


Blowpipe  Flame. 


e07.  What  1b  an  argand  burner  f    608.  How  does  the  blowpipe  iHustrate  the  Bame 
thing?    What  ii  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe  t    The  oxidizing  flame? 


powerfal  teudencj  to  oombiae  with  oxjgea  and  take  it  from  tbe 
„  oxidea  of  metab;  it  therefore 

forma  a  redveinff  Jlame.  At  the 
extreme  i>ouit  of  Hie  fiame  there 
ia  a  reverae  effect.  There,  ozj- 
gen  at  a  high  temperatnre  is 
mecb^iicaUj  carried  forward, 
and  if  driven  against  a  metal 
rapidlj  oxidizes  it ;  tliifl  point  ie 

i  therefore  Imown  as  the  oxidi^ 
ififf  Jtame. 
609.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  elementa  which  have 
been  ohoaen  to  fonu  oombna- 
tjble  bodicB  nniveraallf  are  the 
oalj  ones  sdqited  to  the  pur- 
pose.   Their  prodacta,  carbooio 
acid  and  water;  vapor,  are  transparent  and  therefore  da  not  cloud  ' 
and  eclipse  the  flame.     Tbej  are  also  inodoroQS,  taateless,  and, 
in  small  proportjon,  innocnons ;  while  the  oxides  of  all  other  com- 
bustible substances  enable  of  eiiBting  in  a  gaeeons  state  are 
pungent  and  irritating. 


le  Biowplpe. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THB  HAL0OEN8,  OB  8ALT  FOSUSSa 

510k  The  bodies  that  compose  tbis  gronp  are  Chlorine,  Bromine, 
Iodine,  and  Fluorine.  Thej  are  characterized  b;  their  indifference 
to  each  other  and  their  strong  affinitf  for  the  metals,  uniting  with 
them  to  form  a  class  of  compounds  of  which  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  common  salt  is  the  tjpe.    Hence  their  name  Halogen*,  or  wit 

«0»  Whut  la  iBld  tt  Ihe  prodncta  of  ooinlinnlon?  8W.  Wtuit  nn  tfas  hslogemt 
Wby  in  Ibajr  eo  nuaedl  flll.  Wbea  and  by  whom  <ru  oblorlDS  dMcovered  I 
"Vrttan  t>  ll  foundf    eu.  How  la  It  obuloedt    Hawk  the  rewtloo  eiprtaudr 
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§  I.   Chlorine  and  its  Compounds. 

OHLORISK. 

Sj/m.  CI.    Eqvw.  36.6    8p.  Or.  3.47. 

All.  Chlorine  was  discovered  b;  SoBBELE  in  1774,  whQe  noting 
ths  action  of  cblorolijdrio  aaid  upon  peroxide  of  manganese.  It 
is  never  found  free  in  nature,  bnt  exists  abundant);  in  the  mineral 
world,  chieflf  in  combination  with  the  metal  sodinm,  as  common 
salt.    Animals  and  vegetables  also  contain  it  in  this  condition. 

613.  FrepaiBtloii.—SoBKKLe'e  method  of  obtaining  chlorine  hj 
the  action  of  cUoroh;drio  acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese  is  still 
generally  adopted.  The  manganese  is  placed 
in  a  flask  provided  with  a  safety  tube  for  pour- 
ing in  the  acid,  and  a  beat  tube  for  condncticg 
the  gas  to  tbe  receiver,  Fig.  237.  A  little  acid 
is  first  poured  in  and  well  shalien  np  with  the 
manganese  in  order  to  wet  every  portion  of  it; 
more  acid  is  then  added  aod  a  gentle  heat  ap- 
plied, when  the  gas  ia  given  off  copiously.  It 
may  be  collected  over  warm  water  or  brine, 
and  also  by  displacement,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 
The  greenish  color  of  the  gas  from  which  it 
takes  its  name  will  indicate  when  the  vessel 
Is  filled.    The  reaction  may  be  thns  expressed :  I 

HnO,  +  aHOl  =  MiiOl  +  2H0  +  a.  *''^''*  *-■"'"'""- 

Chlorine  may  also  be  prepared  from  common  salt  by  the  aid  of 
anlphurio  acid  and  oxide  of  manganese. 

613.  Froportles.— Chlorine  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the 
elements,  surpassing  even  oxygen  under  some  oiroumstauces.  Or- 
dinarily it  is  a  yellowisb-green  gas,  but  by  a  pressure  equal  to  four 
atmospheres  it  may  be  condensed  to  a  transparent,  yellow  liquid 
which  remidns  nnfi'ozea  at — 220°.  The  gas  has  a  peculiar,  suffo- 
catiug  odor,  and  if  inhaled,  even  when  considerably  diluted,  pro- 
duces distressing  irritation  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  When  re- 
spired, however,  in  very  minute  quantities,  it  is  not  only  harm- 

•U.  Vnu  an  tlu  pnipcrtle*  oTolilurlnet    Wbat  Ooea  Fig.  S98  Ulnitntel    SU. 
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less,  bat  is  said  to  be  beneficial  to  those  affected  with  ptilmoiurj 

disease.  Chlorine  maintains  combastion ;  man/ 
bodieB  burn  in  it  readily  and  some  take  fire  in  it  spon- 
taneously, snch  as  pboepboruB,  finely  powdered 
antimony,  and  argenic.  Many  organic  compounds, 
rich  in  hydrogen,  are  decomposed  by  it  so  rapidly 
I  as  oClea  to  burst  into  fiame.  A  piece  of  paper 
'  saturated  with  oi]  of  turpentine  and  planged  into 
a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine,  Fig.  228,  emits  a  dense, 
black  smoke  and  nsaally  ignites,  from  the  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  turpentine.  Chlorohydrio 
acid  is  formed  and  carbon  deposited. 

614.  Cold  water  absorbs  abont  two  and  a 
half  times  its  own  bulk  of  chlorine,  the  solution 
^uhklnMft"'     acquiring  the  color,  taste,  and  smell  of  the  gas.- 
If  this  solntion  is  cooled  down  to  36°  F.,  a  defi- 
nite crystalline  hydrate  of  chlorine  is  formed,  having  the  formula 
CI  +  lOHO.    Liquid  chlorine  may  be  readily  obtained  from  these 
crystab  by  hermetically  sealing  tiiera  in  a  curved  tnbe.  Fig.  329,  and 
_     ^  applying  a  gentle  heat.   This  liberates  the  chlo- 

rine, which,  pressing  upon  itself,  assumes  the 
^^~>^^  condition  of  a  liquid.    It  may  be  distingubbed 

^^'^^^v.  from  the  water  present  by  its  yellow  color. 
^^  ^^    Chlorine  solntion  readily  dissolves  gold,  and 

Condeiirtng  cbioriiia  *'*'  ■°*"  ™  ^"^  "'"*'  **  *  powerfiil  oxidizing 
agent  (608).  Light  decomposes  chlorine  wa- 
ter, giving  rise  to  chlorohydric  acid  and  free  oxygen  ;  hence  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  kept  in  bottles  prot«ct«d  by  some  opaqne 
covering. 

ei6.  BUacliiiig Propertias.— One  of  the  most  valnable  qnali- 
ties  of  chlorine  is  its  bleaching  power.  A  solution  of  it  in  water, 
or  the  moist  gas,  Immediately  discharges  the  colors  of  ordinary 
fabrics,  indigo,  common  ink,  &c.  It  is  principally  nsed  in  bleach- 
ing cotton  cloth  and  rags  of  which  paper  is  to  be  made.  We 
have  seen  that  oxygen  ia  a  powerful  bleaching  agent  (467),  and 
in  chlorine  bleaching  it  doubtless  takes  an  important  part.  Hot 
only  does  chlorine  destroy  the  coloring  matter  by  uniting  with  its 
hydrogen,  bnt  in  moist  bleaching  it  decomposes  the  water,  setting 
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free  oxjgen  which,  in  its  nascent  state,  acts  powerfully  to  oxidate 
and  destroy  the  coloring  particles.  Dry  chlorine  will  not  bleach ; 
it  acts  only  through  the  agency  of  water.  But  it  is  so  powerful 
that,  if  the  bleaching  solution  is  not  quickly  removed,  it  corrodes 
and  weakens  the  fabric.  It  has  no  action  upon  carbon,  and  there- 
fore does  not  bleach  printer^s  ink.  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a 
solution  containing  chlorine,  or  a  soluble  chloride  gives  a  white 
precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  AgCl,  which  on  exposure  to  light 
changes  first  to  violet,  and  then  to  black.  It  is  the  universal  test 
for  chlorine. 

610.  Allotropio  Chlorine^—This  element,  like  oxygen,  has  its 
active  and  passive  condition.  When  hydrogen  and  chlorine  are 
produced  and  mingled  in  the  dark,  they  do  not  unite ;  if  exposed 
to  diffused  daylight,  they  gradually  combine,  and  if  to  direct 
sunlight,  they  combine  explosively.  Dr.  Draper  found  that 
chlorine  gas  which  had  been  exposed  to  sunshine  acquired  the 
power  of  rapidly  combining  with  hydrogen  in  the  dark,  and  re- 
tained it  for  some  time.  When  prepared  In  the  dark,  it  is  in  a 
passive  condition,  but  the  effect  of  light  so  re-arranges  its  mole- 
cules as  to  exalt  its  activity  and  completely  change  its  character. 
la  its  active  state  chlorine  is  highly  electro-negative;  in  its  pas- 
sive state,  it  seems  to  become  electro-positive,  and  capable  of  re- 
placing hydrogen  in  combination  (922).  The  more  refrangible 
rays  are  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  this  change. 

617.  Compounds  of  Chlorine. — Owing  to  the  active  character 
of  chlorine,  it  forms  compounds  with  nearly  all  the  elements.  It 
unites  directly  with  many  of  the  metals,  producing  chlorides,  and 
also  forms  several  important  combinations  with  the  non-metallic 
elements.  The  metallic  chlorides  will  be  noticed  under  the  met- 
als ; — ^we  give  here  its  more  important  non-metallic  compounds. 

618.  Chlorohydxio  Acid.  MCI  {Hydrochloric  Acid,  Muriatic 
Acid), — The  conditions  under  which  these  elements  unite  have 
just  been  noticed.  The  result  is  chlorohydric  acid,  a  transparent, 
colorless  gas,  endowed  with  intensely  acid  properties.  Two  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen  combine  with  two  of  chlorine  to  form  four 
volumes  of  the  gas,  no  condensation  taking  place. 


water?  615.  How  does  chlorine  act  as  a  bleaching  agent f  615.  How  does  nitrate 
of  silver  act  as  a  test  for  chlorine  t  617.  What  are  the  chlorides  t  618.  How  is 
hydrochloric  acid  formed  i    619,  What  is  Fig.  230 1    G20,  What  are  the  pcpperties 
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Fio.  230. 


Separating  HCl. 


619.  PropazatioBu— For  experimental  purposes  the  gas  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  heating  a  strong  solution  of  chlorohydrio  acid 
in  a  glass  flask  famished  with  a  perforated  oork  through  which  a 

bent  tube  passes  for  conducting  the 
gas  to  the  receiyer.  Fig.  230  is  a  con- 
veoient  arrangement  for  this  purpose. 
The  gas  must  be  collected  by  dis- 
placement) as  it  is  greedily  absorbed 
by  water. 

620.  Properties.  —  Chlorohydric 
acid  gas  is  unrespirable,  very  irri- 
tating to  the  eyes,  and  not  a  sup- 
porter of  combustion.  It  is  some- 
what heavier  than  air,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.24.  Under  a  presure  of 
40  atmospheres,  it  condenses  into  a 
colorless  liquid  which  has  never  been  frozen.  When  allowed  to 
escape  into  the  air,  the  gas  combines  with  its  moisture  so  rapidly 

as  to  produce  white  fcimes.    8o  great  is  its  affinity 
for  water  that  a  lump  of  ice  placed  in  ajar  of  the 
gas  is  liquefied,  and  the  gas  instantly  absorbed. 
Free  chlorohydric  acid  forms  witii  ammonia  dense 
white  clouds  of  sal-ammoniac,  as  may  be  shown 
by  bringing  near  each  other  two  glasses.  Fig.  281,- 
one  containing  the  add  and  the  other  the  slkalL 
621.  At  a  temperature  of  40*^  F.,  water  ab- 
sorbs about  480  times  its  bulk  of  chlorohydric 
'j^:^^^^^^^^''''''^  acid  gas,  increasing  in  volume  about  one  third, 
Q»ses  producing  a  and  forming  a  colorless  fbming,  intensely  acid 

liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.247, 
known  as  muriatic  acid,  spirit  of  salt,  &c.  This  solution  is  one 
of  the  most  important  requisites  of  the  laboratory,  and  is  also  used 
for  many  purposes  in  the  arts.  The  gas  may  be  generated  on  a 
small  scale  by  the  action  of  dilate  sulphuric  add  on  common  salt 
aided  by  a  gentle  lieat.  Good  proportions  are  two  parts  by  weight 
of  dilute  acid  to  one  part  of  salt.  The  gas  is  absorbed  by  cold 
water  which  is  contained  in  a  series  of  bottles  connected  with 
the  generating  flask,  Fig.  232.    The  reaction  consists  in  the  de- 
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«<Hnpo6it]oii  of  tho  voter  of  the  enlphnric  acid,  it«  hydrogen 
taking  the  chlorine  of  the  salt 
(which  ia  composed  of  chlorine  ^'°'  ^*' 

aod  sodiam),  aod  farming  with 
it  chlorobTdrio  ooid,  while  the 
oxygen  unites  with  the  sodinm 
to  form  sods.  The  mlphario 
Bcid  combines  with  the  soda, 
prodncing,  if  the  acid  is  in  ex- 
cess, a  bisulphate,  while  the 
gas  escapes,  and  is  taken  ap  bj 
the  water  in  the  bottles.  Ex- 
pressed in  symbols  we  have  Pwp.ring  Mlatlon  of  HOI. 
NaOl  +  3  HO,  SO.  =  NaO,  HO,  280,  -l-  Ha 

632.  The  condensation  of  chlorohjdria  acid  gas  is  attended 
with  the  liberation  of  a  Urge  amoant  of  heat,  which  ruses  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  thns  reducing  ito  capacuty  for  absorbing 
the  gas.  To  obTJate  this,  the  bottles  are  surrounded  by  ice,  or  a 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  In  the  mann&cture  of  the  add  on  a 
large  scale,  the  deoompositJoDs  are  carried  on  in  iron  cylinders. 
The  acid  is  condensed  in  stoneware  vessels  srranged  like  WouLn's 
bottles. 

623.  Ohiorohydrio  acid  gas  occurs  in  large  quantities  as  an  ind- 
dental  product  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  t^om  com- 
mon salt.  Until  within  a  few  years,  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  where  it  condensed,  and  fell  as  a  oorro^ve 
rain,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Ihe  sarronnding  vegetation.  It  ia 
now  condensed  in  large  towers,  built  for  the  purpose,  and  con- 
nected with  the  fnmaoe  in  which  tJie  lalt  eahe  or  sulphate  of  soda 
is  manufactured.  Pure  ohiorohydrio  acid  is  colorless,  hat  the 
commercial  artide  has  a  yellow  tinge  dee  to  organic  Impurities, 
free  chlorine,  iron,  &c. 

634.  Hltr»-Ohknohydiio  Add.— A  mixture  of  chlorohydric 
add  with  nitric  acid,  constitutes  the  aqua  regia,  or  royal  water  of 
the  alchemists,  so  named  from  the  power  it  possesses  of  dissolving 
gold,  the  '  King  of  metals.'  The  mixtnre  acts  by  setting  chlorine 
free,  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation,  attacks  the  metals, 

tXL,  mu  piBBnUoD  li  nsimmyt    013.  Wbm  fa  It  now  msde  in  large  quaiA 
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dissolying  and  oombining  with  Ihem.    The  proportions  for  the 
mixtures  are  two  measures  of  chlorohjdric  to  one  of  nitric  acid. 

626.  Chlorine  and  Oxygetiu — ^The  affinity  of  oxygen  for  chlo- 
rine is  so  feeble  that  the  two  elements  oan  only  be  induced  to 
unite  by  indirect  means.  The  combinations  are  numerous,  but  we 
can  only  notice  a  few  of  the  most  interesting. 

626.  H3n;)oohloroYi8  Acid,  dO,  may  be  obtained  by  passing  dry 
chlorine  through  a  tube  filled  with  red  oxide  of  mercury.  A 
portion  of  the  chlorine  takes  the  place  of  the  oxygen,  forming 
chloride  of  mercury,  while  another  portion  unites  with  the  oxy- 
geu,  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation,  forming  hypochlorous  acid. 
As  a  gas,  its  color  is  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  chlorine,  and  it 
has  a  similar  pungent  odor.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  and 
possesses  remarkably  strong  bleaching  power. 

627.  Bleaching  Componnds. — When  chlorine  is  passed  through 
recently  slaked  lime  (hydrate  of  lime),  large  quantities  of  the  gas 
are  absorbed,  forming  the  bleaching  powder  of  commerce.  A  few 
chemists  regard  tbis  and  the  similar  compounds  of  potash  and 
soda,  as  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  chlorine  with  the 
base,  having  the  formula  in  the  case  of  lime  OaO,  CI.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  maintain  that  they  are  compounds  of  hypochlo- 
rous acid  with  the  base,  which  would  make  the  symbol  of  the  lime 
compound  OaO,  CIO.  According  to  this  view,  the  substances 
formerly  known  as  chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  &e.,  are  hypo- 
chlorites of  these  bases. 

628.  Hypochlorite  of  Ume^  CaO,  CIO.— This  is  a  white,  spar- 
ingly soluble  powder,  used  in  great  quantities  for  bleaching  pur- 
poses. In  the  bleaching  of  cotton  fabrics,  the  goods  are  first  freed 
from  all  greasy  impurities,  and  then  digested  in  a  solution  of  this 
powder.  They  are  next  dipped  into  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
where  the  chlorine  is  liberated,  and  exerts  its  bleaching  power. 
This  process  requires  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  the  color 
is  entirely  discharged;  after  which  the  goods  are  thoroughly 
washed  in  water,  in  order  to  remove  all  trace  of  add  from  the 
fibre  of  the  cloth. 

629.  The  change  effected  in  modern  days  in  the  process  of 
bleaching,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  value  of  chemical  skill  as 

ties?  624.  What  is  said  of  aqnaregiaf  625.  Of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  and 
oxygen  t  626.  What  is  hypochlorous  acid,  and  how  is  it  obtained  1  627.  What  are 
the  theories  of  the  composition  of  bleaching  compounds  I    628.  How  is  the  bleach* 
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applied  to  the  industrial  arts.  Formerly,  cotton  and  linen  fabrics 
were  bleached  by  steeping  them  in  alkaline  liquors,  then  boiling 
them  in  water,  and  exposing  them  for  a  long  time  upon  the  grass, 
where  they  were  frequently  sprinlded,  and  this  was  followed  by 
soaking  them  for  weeks  in  sour  milk.  This  was  repeated  again 
and  again,  the  process  being  not  only  slow  and  tedious,  but 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  manual  labor,  and  a  great  extent  of 
grass  land.  The  substitution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  the  sour 
milk,  in  dissolving  out  the  alkaline  matter,  greatly  reduced  the 
time  in  this  part  of  the  process,  while  the  subsequent  application 
of  chlorine  still  further  shortened  the  operation,  so  that  in  two 
days  is  now  accomplished  what  formerly  took  from  four  to  eight 
months. 

630.  Ohlorine  is  a  disinfectant.  It  acts  in  the  same  way  as 
in  bleaching,  by  decomposing  noxious  effluvia.  The  chlorides  of 
lime,  potash,  and  soda  are  the  compounds  best  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  as  they  gradually  evolve  the  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. ChUrimetry  is  the  name  given  to  the  process  by  which 
the  percentage  of  chlorine  is  determined  in  those  compounds  from 
which  it  may  be  obtained  as  a  bleaching  agent.  The  most  accu- 
rate method,  as  devised  by  Gat-Lussao,  consists  in  ascertaining 
the  amount  of  arsenious  acid  which  could  be  peroxidized  by  a 
known  weight  of  the  bleaching  powder. 

631.  Ohloxic  Acid,  CIO*. — This,  the  most  interesting  compound 
of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  has  never  been  obtained  in  an  uncom- 
bined  form.  It  always  retains  one  equivalent  of  water,  ClOellO. 
If  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  it  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  bleaching  liquid  formed, 
which,  on  the  application  of  heat,  loses  this  property,  and  is  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
chlorate  of  potash  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  by  crystal- 
lization, as  it  is  less  soluble  than  the  chloride.  Hydrofluo-silicio 
acid,  added  to  a  solution  of  these  crystals,  unites  with  the  potash, 
carrying  it  down  in  an  insoluble  state,  thus  liberating  the  chloric 
acid,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  sirupy  form,  by  evaporating  the 
solution  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  100°.  A  higher  heat  decom- 
poses the  acid.    While  in  this  state,  it  is  very  unstable,  being  de- 

iiig  effected?  629.  How  is  the  change  in  the  mode  of  bleaching  epoken  of? 
630.  H.OW  docB  chlorine  act  as  a  disinfectant  I  What  compounds  are  best  adapted 
for  this,  and  why  ?    What  Is  chlorimetry  ?    631.  How  is  chloric  acid  obtained  I 
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composed  by  the  presence  of  any  combustible  matter,  and  eren 
by  diffused  daylight. 

632.  Ohloratas.— The  .chlorates  are  characterized  by  the  ease 
with  which  they  yield  their  oxygen  on  the  application  of  heat,  by 
their  powerful  affinity  for  combustible  substances,  and  by  scintil- 
lating when  thrown  upon  ignited  coal.  They  are  used  as  a  source 
of  oxygen,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  fireworks. 

633.  Ohloroua  Acid,  Perozide  of  Ohlorind,  and  PeicUario 
Acid  may  be  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  chloric  acid.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  poured  upon  chlorate  <^  potash,  liberates  chlorous 
acid  in  the  form  of  yellow  vapors,  which  are  very  explosive. 
Peroxide  of  chlorine  is  also  explosive.  It  resembles  chlorous  acid 
in  appearance,  and  dissolves  in  about  twenty  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  forming  a  powerful  bleaching  solution.  Perchloric  acid 
is  the  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  chlorine,  and  readily  forms  salts 
with  various  bases,  which  are  all  soluble,  iaiid  decomposable  by 
heat. 

§  II.  Bromine^  Iodine^  Fluorine. 

BROMINE. 

Bifm,  Br,    Equiv.  80.    8p,  Or,  at  32°,  8.187. 

634.  Bromine  was  discovered  by  Ballard,  a  French  chemist, 
in  1826,  in  the  *  mother  liquor,'  or  bittent,  left  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  crystallizible  salts  from  sea  water.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  the  element,  although  it  is  found  in  the  waters  of 
various  saline  springs,  and  in  a  few  minerals.  Bromine  is  pre- 
pared by  introducing  into  the  mother  liquor  a  current  of  chlorine, 
which  sets  it  free.  Ether  is  tlien  added,  which,  on  agitation, 
takes  up  the  bromine,  and  rises  to  the  surface  as  a  deep  red 
stratum. 

635.  Properties. — Bromine  is  the  only  element,  except  mercury, 
which  exists  as  a  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  of  a  deep 
red  color,  and  very  volatile,  with  a  disagreeable,  irritating  odor, 
from  which  its  name  is  derived.  It  is  a  powerful  poison,  a  drop 
on  the  beak  of  a  bird  producing  Instant  death.    It  has  bleaching 
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•properties,  and  is  soluble  in  water.  It  is  nsed  in  photography, 
and,  in  minnte  quantities,  as  a  medicine.  Like  chlorine,  it  forms 
an  acid  with  hydrogen,  and  also  unites  with  oxygen,  giving  rise 
to  bromic  acid,  the  only  known  compound  of  these  two  elements. 

lODINB. 
Sytab,  I.    Equiv,  126.8.    Sp.  Or.  4.94. 

636.  This  useful  substance  was  discovered  by  M.  Cottetois, 
of  Paris,  in  1811.  He  first  observed  it  in  kelp,  or  the  ashes  of 
sea- weed,  and  it  is  still  obtained  from  this  source  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  exists  in  mineral  springs,  and  has  also  been  found 
in  minute  quantity  in  certain  minerals.  In  its  preparation  the 
ashes  are  leached,  and  the  solution  evaporated,  until  the  mpre 
readily  crystallizable  salts  are  removed.  The  mother  liquor,  which 
contains  the  iodine  as  iodide  of  sodium,  is  then  distilled  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  oxide  of  mangjanese,  when  the  iodine  comes  over 
as  vapor,  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  brilliant,  bluish-black 
scales,  resembling  plumbago  in  appearance. 

637.  Properties. — Iodine  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  though  easily  dissolved  by  ether  or 
alcohol.  When  heated,  it  rises  as  a  beautiful  purple  vapor ;  hence 
its  name,  from  iodes,  violet-colored.  In  various  forms,  it  is  used 
extensively  in  medicine,  but,  taken  in  large  doses,  it  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant poison.  The  test  for  iodine  is  moistened  starch,  with  which 
it  forms  a  deep  blue  compound.  If  the  iodine  is  in  combination, 
it  may  be  liberated  by  the  addition  of  a  little  chlorine  water,  as  it 
IS  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  test  that  it  be  in  the  free  state. 
One  part  of  iodine  m  a  million  of  water  may  be  detected  by  this 
means. 

638.  lodohydrio  Add,  HI,  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  gas 
by  heating  iodine  in  hydrogen.  It  is  a  strong  acid  with  a  pungent 
odor,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  decomposed  by  chlorine 
or  bromine.  Iodine  combines  with  the  metals,  forming  com- 
pounds remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  colors.  Its 
most  important  compound  is  formed  by  its  union  with  potassium, 
which  gives  KI,  or  iodide   of  potassium.     Like  chlorine  and 
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bromine,  it  unites  with  oijgen,  but  the  compounds  possess  tm 
general  interest. 

FLUOKINE. 

Sffm.  F.    Equin.  19.    ^.  ffr.  1.81. 

639.  Floorlue  is  onl^  known  in  combinatioiL  It  eziBts  in 
varions  minerals,  but  most  abundantlj  in  fluorspar  (flnoride  of 
oaloium),  tram  wbich  it  is  obtained  as  fluohjdric  acid  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  found  in  minute  quantity  in  the  bones 
of  animals  and  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  to  which  strnctnres  it  is 
snpposed  to  give  hardness.  Fluorine  forms  componnds  with  all 
tlie  metals,  and  with  many  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  bnt  it 
cannot  be  induced  to  unite  with  osygen. 

64a  Flnohydiio  Acid,  HF  {Hydrofiwirie  Acid).— This  Bu.j 
be  obt^ned  by  decomposing  fluorspar  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
operation  being  nsuallj  »ded  by  a  gentle  heat.  Owing  to  the 
powerfolly  corrosive  quality  of  this  acid,  it  is  prepared  in  leaden 
vessels.  If  required  perfectly  pure,  platinnm  or  wlver  ressek  are 
used.  The  acid,  aa  thas  obtained,  is  a  fuming,  wbil«  liqnid,  which 
requires  the  greatest  care  in  dealing  with  it,  as,  if  allowed  to 
come  In  contact  with  the  skiu,  it  produces  a  deep  and  exceedingly 
painful  sore,  very  difficult  to  heal.  It  combines  with  water  with 
avidity,  producing  a  hissing  noise.  Many  of  the  metals  dissolve 
in  it,  fluorides  being  formed,  and  hydrogen  liberated.  Potasdnm 
decomposes  it  with  an  explosion. 

641.  The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  flnohydric  acid  is  its 

corrosive  action  on  glass.    This  may  be  shown  by  placing  some 

powdered  fiuorspar,  made  into  a  paste  with 

Fio.  233.  Hulpliuric  acid,  in  a  leaden  cup.  Fig.  233,  and 

covering  it  with  a  plate  of  glass,  previously 

smeared  on  one  side  with  beeswax,  through 

I  which  characters  have  been  traced  with  a 

fine-pointed  iustrumeut.     The  waxed  side  is 

placed  nest  the  mixture,  and  a  gentle  heat 

applied  to  the  cup.    After  the  lapse  of  half 

an  hour,  on  removing  the  glass,  and  cleaning  off  the  wax  with  the 

aid  of  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  the  characters  will  be  found  eaten 
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into  the  glass.  The  acid  has  combined  with  the  silica  of  the  glass 
at  the  exposed  points.  This  quality  is  taken  advantage  of  to  etch 
the  labels  on  glass  bottles  that  are  to  be  used  in  laboratories  and 
drug  shops,  where  corrosive  substances  abound. 


•♦• 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  PYROGENS  OR  FIRK  PEODUOERB. 

§  1     Sulphur  and  its  Compounds. 

642.  The  elements  of  this  group,  Sulphur,  Selenium,  Tellu- 
rium, and  Phosphorus,  are  closely  allied  to  each  other  and  marked 
by  their  strong  attraction  for  oxygen. 

SULPHUR. 

ByTii,  8.    Equiv.  16.    8p.  Or.  3. 

643.  Sulphur  is  a  brittle  yellow,  solid,  highly  inflammable,  bumr 
ing  with  a  bright  blue  flame,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
but  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  and  but  a  poor  conductor  of  heat. 

644.  Sources. — Sulphur  exists  abundantly  in  nature,  both  free 
and  in  combination.  It  is  found  native  in  various  volcanic 
districts,  especially  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  where  it  is  mined 
in  immense  quantity  for  the  market.  Many  springs  and  small 
lakes,  in  which  it  is  evolved  in  the  combined  gaseous  state,  often 
deposit  it  in  considerable  quantities.  It  exists  in  combination 
with  various  metals,  forming  sulphides,  and,  as  a  constituent  of 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  found  in  gypsum  and  other  minerals. 

645.  Sulphur  exists  in  plants,  entering  their  roots  in  some 
soluble  combination,  and  is  present  in  a  free  state  in  the  bodies  of 
animals,  chiefly  in  their  muscular  parts.  It  exists  in  eggs,  and 
discolors  the  silver  spoons  with  which  they  are  eaten  by  forming 
the  black  sulphide  of  silver.  The  efficiency  of  many  preparations 
for  staining  the  hair  black  depends  upon  the  lead  they  contain, 
which  unites  with  the  sulphur  of  the  hair. 

distinctive  property  of  this  group?    643.  What  are  the  properUeB  of  sulphur? 
Ml  What  are  Its  sources  ?  645.  Where  else  does  it  exist  ?    646.  How  Is  it  purified  ? 
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648.  Salphur  is  volatile,  aai  sublimes  hj  heat.  Advantage  Is 
taken  of  this  property  to  separate  it  from  the  mineral  imparities 
with  whi(^  it  is  found  asaooiat«d.  It  undergoes  a  rongh  distJUb- 
tion  in  earthen  retorta.  Iron  pjrites  containa  50  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur, which  is  Beparated  either  bj  roasting  it  in  large  heapa  ia 
the  ^r,  and  collecting  the  melted  enlphnr  in  cavities,  or  bf  heat- 
ing the  pyrites  in  tnbes,  and  rumiiiig  off  the  enlpbar  into  Tessela 
of  water. 

647.  It*  Fonni. — In  commerce,  salphar  exists  in  forms  due  to 
the  different  modes  of  its  preparation :  let,  as  jlfur  of  gutphur.  a 
pole,  yellow,  gritty  powder,  obtained  by  soblimation ;  Sd,  as  mili 
of  tulpkur,  where  it  is  procured  in  a  very  minnte  state  of  subdi- 
Tiaion,  by  dissolving  aulpbar  in  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  and  pre- 
cipitaUng  it  with  an  acid;  Sd,  roll tulpkur,  oi  brimstone,  obtuned 
by  running  it  into  moulds  in  the  melted  state. 

64S.  lU  Allotroplo  States— These  are  three.    Firet,  crygtala 
which  take  the  form  of  right,  rliombic  octa- 
hedrons, Fig.  234.    They  occur  in  nature,  and 
may  be  produced  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
r  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.    These  crys- 
^  tals  have  a  sp.  gr.   of  2.05,  and  undergo  no 
change  in  the  air.    The  second  form  ia  that  of 
oblique,  prismatic  crystals,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  melting  ordinary  sulphnr  in  a  crnd- 
ble,  and  alter  it  has  cooled  breaking  the  ves- 
sel, when  the  still  fluid  portion  flows  out,  leaving  a  mass  of  crys- 
tals attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  crucible.  Fig.  23S.    These 
have  a  ap.  gr.  of  1.98,  are  not  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  require  a  higher  temperature  to 
melt  them  than  the  former. 

649.  The  third  allotropic  condition  ia  ol>- 
talnedby  theactton  of  beat.  Sulphur  meltsat 
289°  into  a  thin,  pale,  yellow  liquid,  in  which 
solid  sulphur  sinks.  If  the  heat  is  raised  to 
450°,  it  changes  into  a  thick,  tenacious,  mo- 
CryitaiH  by  ?'u>ion.  lagges,  colored  body,  which,  if  poured  into  cold 
water,  becomes  soft  and  elastic,  tike  India  rubber.    In  this  state  it 
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b  used  to  take  impresBions  of  medals,  coins,  &c ;  but  it  gradaallT' 
resnmeB  its  former  brittle  condition.  Sulphur  is  oonenmed  largely 
in  the  manufacture  of  ganpowder,  friction  matchoB,  sulphnric  acid, 
and  in  mediciue.  It  haa  an  estenalve  range  of  afflnity,  ranking 
nest  to  os;gen  in  thb  respMt,  and  fbrmiug  many  important  oom- 
poands. 

6fi0.  Sniplinroiii  Add,  SOi.— When  eulpfanr  ia  ignited  in  the 
air,  or  in  pure  oiygen.  Fig.  236,  it  barns  with  a  ti    zsa 

beantifol  bine  flame,  and  forms  sulphurons  acid. 
This  is  a  transparent,  oolorlesa  gas,  having  a  pun- 
gent Boffocating  odor  familiarly  known  In  the 
case  of  a  bamiog  match.    It  extingaishes  com- 
bustion ;  hence  sulphur  is  often  thrown  into  the 
fire  to  quench  the  burning  soot  of  cbimneTS.    It 
has  a  strong  attraction  for  water.    Allowed  to 
escape  into  the  air,  it  forms  white  fames  with  its 
moisture,  and  a  piece  of  ice  thrust  into  the  gas  is  Uaking  Suiiihunim 
instantlj  liquefied.    Water  at  60°  ta^es  up  large 
qoantities  of  tbb  acid,  the  solution  formed  having  the  taste  and 
sraell  of  tbe  gas.    By  cold  or  pressure  it  condenses  into  a  liquid, 
and  evaporates  bo  fast  that  the  cold  generated  will  freeze  water 
even  in  a  red-hot  crucible. 

6K1.  Snlphnroua  add  ia  nsed  as  a  disinfectant,  and  in  bleach- 
ing woollen  and  straw  &brioB.  The  goods  are  moistened,  and 
suspended  in  large  chambers,  or,  in  a  small  way,  the;  are  put  in 
inverted  barrels,  and  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  borning  eulpbur. 
The  effect  is  produced,  not  hj  destroying  the  coloring  matter,  oa 
in  the  case  of  chlorine,  but  by  the  union  of  the  acid  teith  the  col- 
oring matter,  which  forms  a  white  compound.  If  a  red  rose  Ja 
held  over  burning  sulphur,  it  is  whitened,  but  the  color  is  at  once 
restored  by  weak  aulphnrio  acid,  which,  being  stronger;  discharges 
sulphurous  aoid  from  combination.  If  woolloos,  after  sulphur 
bleaching,  are  washed  with  a  strong  alkaline  soap,  the  acid  is  neu- 
tralized by  the  alkali,  the  coloring  matter  liberated,  and  the  je\' 
lowish  color  restored. 

652.  SulpharoQs  acid  may  be  conveniently  prepared  by  heat- 
ing strong  sulphuric  acid  with  copper  turnings.  One  equivalent 
of  the  acid  parts  with  one  equivalent  of  its  oiygen,  thus  hberat- 

ThsHonull  ««9,  The  thlnir  ForirhBlli  it  naedT  SAO.  Bov  Iggulphurouxuid 
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ing  the  snlphnrons  acid  gas,  while  the  oxide  formed  unites  with 
another  proportion  of  the  acid,  producing  sulphate  of  copper. 

663.  Stdphuxio  Acid,  S03HO. — This  powerful  acid  is  of  great 
interest  to  chemists  and  manufacturers.  It  is  found  native  in  the 
craters  of  many  volcanoes,  and  in  the  water  of  mineral  springs. 
It  was  formerly  prepared  by  distilling  dry  sulphate  of  iron  (green 
vitriol) ;  hence  its  old  name,  oil  of  vitriol,  Kow, '  however,  it  is 
usually  obtained  by  combining  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with 
sulphurous  acid.    SO9  is  thus  converted  into  SOt. 

654.  Sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared  on  a  small  scale  by  an 

Fig.  237. 


Fio.  238. 


Arrangement  for  Preparing  Sulphuric  Aoid. 

apparatus  represented  by  Fig.  237.  A  large  glass  balloon,  a,  is 
connected  by  tubes  with  three  flasks.  Flask  h  supplies  it  with 
sulphurous  acid ;  c,  with  deutoxide  of  nitrogen ;  d,  with  steam, 

and  the  short  tube 
furnishes  air.  These 
four  substances  react 
upon  each  other  with 
the  continued  pro- 
duction of  sulphuric 
acid.    In  the  mann- 


Maaufacturing  Sulphuric  Acid. 


factory  the  balloon  is  represented  by  large  chambers  lined  with 
sheet  lead,  and  the  flasks  by  furnaces,  Fig.  238.  In  one  furnace 
sulphur  is  heated,  and  pours  into  the  chamber  sulphurous  acid, 
SO2.    In  another,  nitre  is  heated  in  an  iron  pot  witli  sulphuric  acid. 


bleaching y    What  roBtorcs  the  color?    662.  How  may  SO,  be  prepared f    653. 
What  is  Buiphurlo  acid  I    What  gave  it  its  old  name  I    054.  Describe  the  praoesa 
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hy  which  fumes  of  nityic  acid,  N0»,  are  produced  and  delivered 
into  the  chamber.  The  NOb  is  quickly  deprived  of  an  atom  of  oxy- 
gen by  the  sulphur,  and  becomes  NO4.  Steam  and  air  are  thrown 
into  the  chamber  by  another  flue,  and  thus  the  conditions  of  action 
are  secured. 

665,  The  process  depends  upon  the  property  possessed  by  the 
higher  oxides  of  nitrogen  of  oxidizing  sulphurous  acid  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  sulphurous  acid  is 
converted  into  the  sulphuric,  the  oxygen  being  derived  from  the 
air,  and  the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  being  the  carrier  that  transports 
it.  A  small  quantity  of  NO9  may  thus  form  an  endless  quantity 
of  SOa.    These  changes  are  represented  in  the  following  scheme. 


FRoic  AIR,  so 

FROM  THR  >^ 

ruRMACR,  NOs — ^NOi ».     NOi  ^{f 04     — ^-NOi 


AS  8TRAM,  HO, 
FROM  THR 

ruRNACR,  SOa.    _ 

3(90^ HO)  ^"^   8(SO|HO) 


656.  The  large  chambers  of  the  manufactory  are  divided  by 
leaden  partitions  with  narrow  openings,  which  serve  to  facilitate 
the  intermixture  of  the  gases  as  they  pass  on  through  the  apart- 
ments. The  bottom  of  the  chamber  is  always  kept  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  to  absorb  the  acid  as 
it  falls.  When  the  water  has  acquired  a  density  of  1.5,  by  the 
absorption  of  acid,  it  is  drawn  off  and  boiled  down  in  glass  or 
platinum  retorts,  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.8.  The 
acid  thus  obtained  contains  one  equivalent  of  water  to  one  of  acid, 
SOsHO,  and  constitutes  the  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce. 

657.  Properties. — Sulphuric  acid  has  a  thick,  oily  appearance, 
is  without  odor,  and  has  at  first  a  soapy  feel,  but  it  speedily  cor- 
rodes the  skin,  causing  an  intense  burning  sensation.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  of  acids,  and  has  an  intense  afiinity  for  water. 
When  a  splinter  of  wood  is  dipped  into  it  for  a  short  time,  it  turns 
black,  the  acid  taking  away  from  it  the  elements  of  water,  and 
leaving  the  carbon.    In  like  manner,  it  decomposes  and  chars  the 

of  its  preparation  ?  655  Upon  what  does  the  action  depend  t  How  is  it  effected  ? 
656.  What  further  occurs  in  the  manufactory  I  657.  What  are  the  properties  of 
ftuipkuho  acid.    What  is  said  of  its  affinity  fur  moisture  t    What  effeots  aceoia- 
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skin  and  most  other  organic  substances  by  removing  their  water. 
Tf  a  little  concentrated  acid  is  exposed  to  the  open  air  in  a  shallow 
.  dish  it  will  soon  doable  its  weight  from  the  moisture 
absorbed.  When  sulphuric  acid  and  water  are  mixed 
they  shrink  in  bulk,  and  heat  is  produced.  A  mixture 
of  four  parts  concentrated  acid  to  one  part  water,  Fig. 
239,  evolves  sufficient  heat  to  boil  the  ether  in  a  test 

tube.    The  concentrated  acid  freezes  at  about  —80",  and 

^^g  boils  at  640".  Pure  sulphuric  acid  is  colorless,  but  sUght 
Ether,  traces  of  organic  matter,  as  dust  or  straws,  turn  it  of  the 
dark  shade  usually  seen  in  commerce.  The  commercial  acid  ib 
cheap,  but  impure,  containing  traces  of  lead,  arsenic,  potash,  and 
ehlorohydric  and  sulphurous  acids. 

668.  Sulphuric  acid  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  and  chlorine,  of  citric,  tartaric,  acetic,  nitric, 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  of  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
and  various  paints,  also  in  dyeing,  calico  printing,  gold  and  silver 
refining,  and  in  purifying  oil  and  tallow.  Its  chemical  uses  are 
innumerable.  Hie  test  for  sulphuric  acid  is  chloride  of  barium, 
with  which  it  forms  a  white  insoluble  salt. 

669.  Noxdhansen  Sulphurio  Acid.— This  is  manufactured  by 
the  original  process — ^the  distillation  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  in 
earthen  retorts.  It  is  a  dihydrate,  having  one  equivalent  of  water 
to  two  of  acid,  2S0s+H0,  and  is  the  strongest  variety  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  derives  its  name  from  being  manufactured  in  the 
town  of  Nordhausen,  in  Saxony. 

66a  8nlphuzic  Anhydzide,  SOi.— This  maybe  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  white  snowy  solid,  by  distilling  the  Nordhausen  acid, 
and  collecting  the  fumes  which  pass  over  in  a  receiver  surrounded 
by  a  freezing  mixture.  While  in  this  condition,  it  exliibits  no 
acid  properties,  and  may  be  handled  with  impunity,  if  the  hands 
are  dry.  But  it  fumes  in  the  air,  and  rapidly  absorbs  moisture. 
When  thrown  into  water  it  hisses  like  a  hot  iron,  and  the  solu- 
tion thus  formed  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  ordinary  acid. 

661.  Hydrosulphurlo  Acid,  HS  {Sulphydrie  Aeid^  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen^  Sulphide  of  Hydrogen), — This  is  a  colorless,  transparent 
gas,  having  the  well-known  odor  of  decayed  eggs.    It  is  feebly 

pany  their  union  t  What  \%  snid  of  the  eommerciiil  add  t  668  For  what  i8  it 
u»ed  V  What  Is  its  test  ?  659.  What  \b  the  Nordhausen  acid  t  060.  How  is  the 
anhydride  obtained  ?    What  are  its  pn^riios  f    661.  Give  the  composition  of  enlf 
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acid,  and  barns  with  a  pale  bloe  flame,  producing  aulpharoos  acid 
atid  water.  When  breathed  it  is  Iiighl;  poisoDoue,  and  even  when 
much  diluted  with  air  it  has  been  proved  futal  to  maiif  of  the 
lower  animals.  By  pressure  the  gaa  maj  be  cunden»ed  to  a  colur-  ' 
1«5S,  limpid  liquid,  which  freezes  at  —122°,  the  frozen  portion  sink- 
ing in  the  liquid.  It  readilf  disaolvea  in  water,  imparting  to  the 
solution  its  own  taste  and  smell,  as  well  as  itn  slightlf  acid  prop- 
erties. This  gas  is  an  abundant  natural  product  from  sulphur 
springa  and  the  deca;  of  oi^^ic  matter  containing  aulphor,  as 
albumen  of  eggs,  flesh,  &e, 

662.  Preparatton. — It  is  nsuallj  obtained  b;  deoompoaing  pru- 
toBolphide  of  iron  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 

TeS  +  80„  HO  =  FeO,  80,  +  118. 

Fig.  240  represents  a  oonveuient  at-  n    auL 

rangement  for  its  evolation.  The  sul- 
phide of  iron  should  be  broken  into 
small  lamps  and  placed  in  the  flask.  The 
cork  and  tubes  may  then  be  a^nsted, 
and  first  water  and  then  sul  ihiiric  acid 
poured  in  through  the  funnel  tube.  The 
gas  is  absorbed  hj  the  water  of  the  sec- 
ond vessel.  The  solution  must  be  kept 
in  tightly  secured  bottles,  as,  if  exposed 
to  the  tir,  it  is  gradually  decomposed. 
Hjdrosntphurio  acid  is  one  of  the  most 

importaot  chemical  reagents,  and  is  used  Pif  p»ring  Buiphuntiod  Hydro- 
for  precipitation  of  the  metals. 

663.  Bimdplildaof  Oarboii,03,(^.  Sr.  of  Liquid,  1.272;  of 
Taper,  2.644).— This  is  a  very  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
118.5°,  has  asulphnrouBodor  and  pungent  taste.  It  has  never  been 
frozen,  and  is  used  in  thermometers  which  are  to  measure  very 
intense  degrees  of  cold.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a 
blue  flame,  and  yielding  carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  dissolves 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  and  is  dissolved  in  ether,  but  not 
in  water.  It  is  produced  by  bringing  vapor  of  sulphur  into  con- 
tact with  red-hot  charcoal,  the  compoijnd  vapor  being  condensed 
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in  cold  vessels.    From  its  high  dispersive  power  over  light,  it  is 
used  to  fill  hollow  prisms  of  glass  for  spectroscopio  observations. 

§  n.  Sdenium  and  TeUuriuTo. 

SELENIUM. 

Sym.  Se.    Equvo.  89.7.    8p.  Or.  4.8. 

664.  This  is  an.  element  of  rare  occurrence.  It  has  not  been 
found  free,  but  usually  occurs  in  combination  with  iron,  copper, 
or  silver.  It  is  a  brown,  brittle  solid,  of  metallic  lustre  and  a 
glassy  fracture.  It  presents  a  strong  resemblance  to  sulphur, 
uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  acids  corresponding  to  the  sul- 
phurous and  sulphuric,  and  with  hydrogen  to  form  the  selenide 
of  hydrogen,  a  compound,  if  possible,  more  offenenve  than  sulphide 
of  hydrogen. 

TELLURIUM. 

Sym.  Te.    JEquiv.  64.5.    Sp.  Or.  6.6. 

665.  A  rare  substance,  found  sometimes  native,  but  generally 
combined  with  metals.  It  has  a  metallic  aspect  resembling  bis- 
muth, and  was  formerlly  classed  with  the  metals,  but  it  is  now 
placed  with  sulphur  and  selenium  on  account  of  its  strong  anal- 
ogy with  these  bodies.  Its  compounds  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen resemble  those  of  its  associates. 

§  m.  Phosphorus  cmd  its  Compounds. 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Sym.  P.    Equvd.  81.    Sp.  Or.  1.83. 

666.  This  interesting  body  is  a  soft,  colorless,  half-transparent, 
waxy  solid,  so  extremely  inflammable  that  it  takes  fire  in  the  open 
air  by  the  heat  of  the  slightest  friction,  and  burns  with  great 
violence,  emitting  a  brilliant  flame,  and  dense,  white  fumes  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  If  quietly  exposed  to  the  air  it  undergoes  slow  oxi- 
dation, emitting  white  vapors  of  an  odor  like  garlic.    It  must  be 

It  properties.    Uses.  664.  What  is  selenium  t*665.  What  is  tellurium  t   668.  What 
are  the  properties  of  phosphomBt    Why  is  it  kept  under  "water  t   What  are  its 
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handled  with  cantion,  as  the  burns  it  produces  are  deep  and  diffi- 
cult to  heal.  From  its  inflammability  it  is  kept  under  water.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water;  partially  soluble  in  ether,  but  dissolves 
readily  in  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  various  oils. 

667.  Source  and  Preparatioo. — ^Phosphorus  combines  with 
oxygen,  forming  phosphoric  acid,  and  then  unites  with  lime,  produ" 
cing  phosphate  of  lime.  In  this  form  phosphorus  exists  in  bones, 
the  phosphate  of  lime  forming  the  mineral  portion.  The  skeleton 
of  a  man  contains  from  1|  to  2  lbs.  of  phosphorus.  To  obtain  it, 
the  bones  are  first  burned,  and,  the  organic  matter  being  con- 
sumed, they  are  reduced  to  powder  and  soaked  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  This  decomposes  the  phosphate,  removing  two 
thirds  of  the  lime.  The  remainder  is  then  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
perature with  charcoal  in  a  close  vessel.  The  carbon  unites  with 
the  oxygen,  liberating  the  phosphorus,  which  rises  in  vapor,  and 
is  condensed  in  water  in  the  shape  of  yellow  drops.  These  are 
melted  under  water  and  forced  into  tubes,  thus  forming  the  ordi- 
nary stick  phosphorus. 

668.  Discovery. — ^Phosphorus  was  discovered  by  Beandt  in 
1669.  The  name  signifies  hearer  of  lights  and  was  given  on  ac- 
count of  its  property  of  being  luminous  in  the  dai*k.  In  all 
Us  characteristics,  it  was  a  very  extraordinary  body.  'If 
touched  it  took  fire  and  burned  furiously,  exhaling  a  dense  white 
cloud,  which  gathered  like  fleeces  of  snow,  but,  unlike  snow,  hiss- 
ing like  a  red>hot  iron  when  touched  with  water  or,  if  brought 
into  contact  with  the  body,  blistering  it  like  living  fire.'  We  may 
imagine  the  mingled  wonder  and  dread  of  the  devout  alchemists  as 
they  passed  precious  little  bits  of  it  around  among  the  initiated 
under  a  name  which  hinted  their  dark  suspicions — '  the  Son  of 
Satan.' 

669.  PhoBphorescence. — ^If  solutions  of  phosphorus  in  ether 
be  spread  upon  the  face  in  the  dark,  it  causes  a  pallid  glow,  which 
soon  passes  away.  The  cause  of  this  self-shining  of  phosphorus  is 
probably  its  slow  oxidation.  Berzelitjs  stated  that  it  became 
luminous  in  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  even  in  a  vacuum,  but 
SohrOtteb's  more  careful  experiments  show  that  to  produce  the 
effect  a  little  oxygen  must  always  be  present. 

670.  Its  AUotropio  Forms. — Among  the  marked  properties 

Bolventa  ?  667.  What  is  its  souroel  How  is  it  obtained  t  668.  How  was  it  at  first 
ngardedf    669.  How  may  phoephoreaoenoe  be  exhibited  f    To  what  is  it  dnef 
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of  this  ^gular  substance  is  the  diversitj  of  its  allotropic  con- 
ditions. It  assumes  six  different  forms.  The  first  is  the  common 
translucent  state,  or  vitreous  phosphorus.  When  this  is  exposed 
to  light  under  water .  it  changes  to  the  second  variety,  which  is 
white,  opaque,,  and  less  fusible.  The  Ihird  is  a  eijmmetrical 
crystal  of  the  regular  system,  formed  by  evaporating  some  of  its 
solutions.  XhQ  fourth  is  a  black,  opaque  variety,  produced  by  sud- 
den cooling  of  the  melted  phosphorus ;  jyth^  a  soft  elastic  sub- 
stance analogous  to  viscous  sulphur,  and  formed  by  suddenly 
cooling  phosphorus  when  near  its  boiling  point;  and,  sixth^  a  red 
amorphous  sort,  which  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  vitreous  phos- 
phorus to  the  rays  of  the  sun  between  two  plates  of  0ass. 

671.  This  red  amorphous  variety  may  also  be  produced  by  heat- 
ing common  phosphorus  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid,  when 
it  is  obtained  as  a  brick-red  powder.  As  vitreous  phosphorus  may 
be  called  the  active  variety,  this  is  the  opposite  or  passive  form. 
It  is  heavier  than  the  former,  red  in  color,  does  not  ahiue  in  the 
dark,  nor  melt  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  It  exhales  no  vapor 
or  odor ;  oxidizes  but  very  slowly  in  the  air,  does  not  change  oxygen 
into  ozone,  is  chemically  indifferent  toward  other  elements,  may 
be  handled  with  impunity,  or  carried  exposed  in  the  pocket,  and 
is  not  poisonous  when  administered  in  doses  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  would  be  fatal  in  the  common  form  (6.  Wilson). 
At  500**  it  is  reconverted  into  the  active  form  and  bursts  into  flame. 

672.  Uses. — ^The  chief  use  of  phosphorus  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  friction  matches,  and  vast  quantities  are  consumed  in  this  way 
among  all  civilized  nations.  In  making  matches  the  blocks  are 
sawed  by  machinery,  and  the  ends  first  tipped  with  sulphur,  and 
then  with  an  emulsion  of  phosphorus  in  glue,  with  a  little  saltpetre, 
oxide  of  manganese,  or  chlorate  of  potash ;  bodies  all  rich  in  ox- 
ygen. The  manufacture  is  not  only  dangerous  from  the  explosive 
nature  of  the  materials  used,  but  from  the  corrosive  phosphoric 
vapors,  which  produce  among  the  laborers  the  distressing  disease 
known  as  caries  of  the  lower  jaw.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
avoid  these  evils  by  the  use  of  passive  phosphorus  in  this  manu- 
facture, but  as  yet  with  only  partial  success. 

673.  0£Sce  in  Natoze. — ^The  part  played  by  phosphorus  in  the 
scheme  of  nature  is  of  the  highest  interest.    Existing,  combined 

670.  How  many  are  its  allotropic  forms?    What  are  they?    671.  What  are  the 
properties  of  passire  phosphorus  t    672.  For  what  is  phosphorus  used?    Desoribtt 
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with  lime,  in  the  primitive  and  Toloonio  rocks,  hy  tlieir  gradual 
deca?  in  the  course  of  agea,  it  passes  into  the  aoil.  The  pIsDls, 
nith  tlieir  tliODsand  rootlets  sucking  up  the  soluble  extract  of  soil, 
obtain  compounds  of  phoephurus,  which  rise  with  the  aap  to  the 
leaf.  It  is  maintained  by  some  that  a  portion  of  its  compounds  U 
here  decomposed,  the  phosphoraa  being  aet  free  and  ttirown  iiito 
the  passive  state  hy  the  chemical  influence  of  the  sunbeam  (  372 ). 
However  this  may  bo,  it  ia  stored  up  in  the  seeds  which  are  dcs- 
tiaed  to  nourish  man  and  the  higher  anitnals.  One  portion  is  em- 
ployed to  build  up  the  bony  structure,  while  another  forms  a  large 
constituent  of  the  nervous  system  and  brain.  What  the  precise 
office  of  phosphoma  in  tlie  brain  may  be  we  cannot  say,  but  that 
it  performs  some  high  duty  in  the  reactions  of  tlie  mind  with  its 
organ,  is  manifest  from  tlie  fact  that  after  prolonged  brain-eierciso 
there  is  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  phosphoric  prodacta  in  the 

674.— Phoaphorfc  Add,  PO.  {Phoaphorie  Anhydride).^-'Whea 
phosphorus  is  burned  in  dry  oxygen.  Fig.  241,  the 
dense,  white  vapors  which  are  formed  condense  '" 

upon  the  glaaa  in  snow-like  flakes.    This  is  phoe- 
phoric  anhydride.  It  has  a  powerful  attraction  for  j 
moisture,  absorbing  it  from  the  air,  or,  if  brought  | 
into  contact  with  water,  seizing  it  with  such  vio- 
lence as  to  emit  a  hisaing  sound.    Phosphoric  acid 
is  thns  formed,  which  always  contains  water  in  its 
composition.    By  evaporation,  a  vitreous-looking      oombmiioo 
substance  ia   produced,  known  as  glacial   phos-     "''  Phoapl'oi'n* 
phoric  acid.     Its  aolution  is  very  sour. 

67B.  Tlie  intensity  of  the  attraction  of  phosphorus 
for  oxygen  may  be  strikingly  shown  by  directing  a  ^^ 
stream  of  the  gas  against  a  small  piece  of  phosphorus   ^^*--T]n 
at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  warm  water,  when  a  bril-        ^^^ ■ 
liant  combustion  will  be  observed  beneath  the  liquid,    I'^^K^' 
Fig.  242.  "-^T^' 

676.  Phosphoric  acid  is  procurable  from  bones  hy  ' Y^jfw 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  displaces  it  by  seiz-  ^»----^ 
Ing  the  lime,  or  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  phosphoms 

the  protBM.  W"!!*' '^"^il  of  Itadsiigeral  873.  Wheneo  do  iilanu  oblaln  Ihelr 
pho^bOfiMl  Wli8t  »rBll>Dffl»(Lalhfl»n(in«l  »jBlefnt  It*  reluigpa  tamentid 
KlioDf    071.  Wtutlf  phot^tiptlf  fnlij'drid^t    (Jlwii#l  pl)[«phiwH>  t    9^-  Howt* 

n 
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by  nitrio  acid.    It  combines  with  water  in  three  proportionsi 
forming 

Monobasic  or  metaphosphoric  acid,  HO,  POs. 

Bibaaic  or  pyrophosphoric  acid,  2H0,  PCs. 

Tribasic  or  common  phosphoric  acid,  .3E0,  POs. 
These  three  acids  give  rise  to  three  series  of  salts. 

677.  Phosphide  of  Hydrogen,  PHs  {PThOBphuretted  Hydrogen).— * 
This  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  very  offensive  odor>  is  poisonous  when 
inhaled,  and  produced  in  small  quantities  by  the  decay  of  animal 
matter.  It  may  be  prepared  by  heating  small  fragments  of  phos- 
phorus with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  in  a  retort.  The 
end  of  the  retort  tube  dips  beneath  water,  and  as  the  gas  passes 

out  in  bubbles,  it  rises  to  the  surface  and  takes 

TfUr  243. 

fire  spontaneously.  If  some  pieces  of  the  phos- 
phide of  calcium  are  thrown  into  a  glass  of 
water,  the  same  thing  takes  place.  Double  de- 
composition with  the  water  produces  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen,  which  ignites  at  the  surface 
and  forms  beautiful  wreaths  of  vapor.  Fig.  248. 
The  other  phosphides  of  hydrogen  are  of  little 
interest. 

678.  Phosphorus  combines  with  chlorine  so 
Wreaths  of  Flame  ©^^^rgetically  as  to  take  fire.    It  also  forms  nu- 
merous compounds  with  iodine,  bromine,  nitro- 
gen, and  sulphur,  but  they  are  comparatively  unimportant. 


-«♦•- 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

TH!b  HYALOaENS  OB  GLASS  F0BMBB8. 

§  L  Silicon  omd  its  Oompounds. 

SILICON. 

8ym,  Si,    Equiv,  14. 

679.  SilicoiL — ^This  element  is  never  found  free  in  nature, 
but  exists  very  extensively  in  the  mineral  crust  of  the  earth  in 

■^ — ■ ^^_^^ . — . ■ — - — . ^_ —  __    _    ■  _  ^   ^  _         _^ 

its  intense  attraction  for  water  stao-wnt    676L  How  is  it  obtained  ftiom  bones  f 
Whenoe  arise  the  three  series  of  salts  t    077.  Wbat  are  the  properties  of  phospha- 
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combination  ■with  oxygen,  foimiog  silica.  It  has  three  allotropio 
states:  first,  amorphoas  stliooo — a  broirn  powder;  second,  a 
variet;  resemblmg  graphite ;  and  third,  a  crjatalliQe  form.  It 
holds  an  equTocal  place  in  olaasification,  some  ranking  it  with  the 
metals;  It  ia  difficult  to  separate,  and  is  of  no  importance  except 
to  the  scientifio  chraoist. 

«8a— Silica,  SiO,  (Silieu  Aeid,  Sikse,  3aM).^'nm  ia  a  com- 
pound  of  eilioon  and  oxygen,  the  proportitma  ot  which  are  unset- 
tled. BaazELina  held  that  it  ia  SiOi,  analsgons  to  anlphurio  acid, 
and  this  view  has  been  generally  accepted.  Bat  later  chemists 
consider  it  aa  SiOi,  or  analogous  to  oarbonio  acid. 

681> — aUtoaiatbe  most  abanduit  of  mineral  substances.  Its 
purest  condition  is  that  of  quartz,  in  which  it  fonns  hexagonal 
oiTstals  terminated  by  six-aided  snmmits.  Fig.  344.  If  ^^  ^^ 
tills  mineral  is  heated  te  redness  and  qnenobed  In  water, 
It  is  rednced  to  a  fine,  white,  tastelesa,  gritty  powder, 
which  is  nebrly  pure  silica.  The  chief  constituents  of  ( 
all  sandstones  b  rilioa,  and  it  occurs  in  large  proportion 
in  many  other  rooks ; ,  these,  by  decomposition,  yield  the  i 
eiUciona  principle,  or  sand  of  soils.  The  common  flint 
and  many  valnable  stones,  as  amethyst,  agate,  chalce- 
dony, oamelian,  jasper,  opal,  and  a^onyx,  conust  of  QiuittECry» 
mlioa,  Tarionsly  colored  by  other  subetaaces.  ' 

6S2.  Bolubillty,— In  pure  water,  and  in  all  acida,  except  the 
hydrofluoric  it  is  insoluble,  but  it  is  dissolved  by  alkaline  soIu< 
taons.  Hence,  all  natnral  waters  which  contain  alkaline  oarbonates 
iiold  also  in  solution  a  little  silica.  If  wood  be  present  in  such 
waters,  as  it  decays,  the  particles  of  silica  are  deponted  in  place 
of  those  that  escape,  and  thns  a  copy  of  the  wood  in  atone,  or  a 
petrifaetion,  ia  prodnoed, 

683.  Itia  an  Add. — Though  so  insoluble  and  inert,  silica  is 
really  an  acid,  combining  with  bases,  and  forming  ulicates  which 
are  true  salts.  By  the  intense  heat  of  the  oxybydrogea  fiame  it  is 
melted  into  a  pore  glass,  and  may  bo  spun  out  into  threads.  But 
when  mixed  with  alkalies  it  melts  at  a  lower  temperature,  combin- 
ing with  them  to  form  ordinary  glass.    The  most  abundant  min- 

retlcd  bydrogeal  Hov  )>  it  oblalDKl t  673.  Other  compoande  of  pliDsphoruHt 
STB.  WberelBsillcon  loDDdt  Wbai  are  Iti  allotcaplo  formal  OBO.  Wbst  [h  Ilia 
eampotdtlanof  tlUsal  SSI. 'Wliat  1)  the  pHrest  allieaT  WlwtUufd  af  Itiabun- 
dsDce  t    ess.  lU  BOlabllity )    Hov  sra  patriAuilloni  fanned  t    eSa.  Wliat  ire  bIJI. 
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erals,  mica,  feldspar,  hornblende,  serpentine,  &c.,  which  form  the 
granitic,  and  many  other  rocks,  are  silicates  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  eartbs ; — like  glass,  they  are  also  salts. 

684.  Silica  of  SoiL — At  common  temperatures  carbonic  acid  is 
stronger  tban  ^icio ;  hence,  upon  many  of  the  silicates  the  air 
exerts  a  destructive  agency.  Its  carbonic  acid  slowly  unites  with 
their  bases,'  setting  the  silioa  free,  thus  forming  one  of  the  disinte- 
grating forces  by  whieh  rocks  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  soil. 
At  the  moment  of  its  liberation  it  is  soluble  in  water.  In  this 
way,  but  still  more  powerfully  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  silica  is 
dissolved  by  the  water  of  soils,  and,  entering  the  roots  of  plants, 
performs  an  important  office  in  giving  stiffness  and  strength  to  the 
stalks  of  grains  and  grasses. 

686.  Solable  Gla8s«~If  8  or  10  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash  are  mixed  with  12  or  15  parts  of  sand  and  1  of  eharcoal,  on 
being  heated  they  melt,  and  form  a  mass  resembling  ordinary 
glass;  but  it  entirely  dissolves  in  hot  water.  This  is  known  as 
soluble  glass,  and  when  applied  to  wood  and  other  substances  an- 
swers the  protective  purpose  of  a  varnish  or  paint. 

686.  Its  Colloidal  Form. — If  to  a  solution  of  soluble  glass, 
chlorohydric  acid  be  added,  it  neutralizes  the  alkali,  and  the  silica 
separates  as  a  transparent  jelly — ^a  fine  example  of  the  colloid 
state  (83).  It  is  a  hydrate  of  silica,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  or 
acids.  This  gelatinous  state  may  be  continued  by  keeping  it 
mobt,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  deprived  of  water  it  falls  to  a  gritty 
powder. 

687.  Ftnoxide  of  Silicon,  SiF,  {Muosilieie  Acid), — ^This  is  a 
colorless  gas  produced  when  fluohydrio  acid  is  liberated  in  contact 
with  silica.  When  passed  into  water  the  gas  is  decomposed,  the 
silica  becoming  gelatinous,  and  the  water  a  solution  of  hydroflno- 
silicic  acid,  HF,  SiFg. 

688.  Silicates  are  salts  of  silica,  and  form  a  large  class  of  nat- 
ural minerals.  Most  of  them  are  fusible ;  some,  however,  melt  at 
only  very  high  temperatures.  They  are  all  insoluble  in  water  except 
the  silicates  of  the  alkalies.  Those  artificial  silicates  which  are 
of  interest  in  the  arts  will  be  noticed  when  speaking  of  their 
respective  bases. 

catest  Oive  examples.  684.  What  is  the  action  of  carboaio  acid  npon  eilicatest 
What  is  the  office  of  silica  in  plants?  685.  What  is  soluble  glass?  686.  Describe 
Us  colloidal  form.    What  is  it  t    687.  What  is  flaoride  of  slllcoa  t    688.  State  the 
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§  n.  Boron. 
8ym,  B,    Equvo,  10.9. 

689.  Boron  is  a  rare  substance  always  found  in  combination 
witb  oxygen,  as  boracic  acid.  It  strongly  resembles  silicon,  and, 
like  it,  is  capable  of  assuming  three  allotropic  states. 

690.  Boracio  Acid,  BOs. — This  is  found  as  a  natural  constitu- 
ent of  several  minerals,  but  the  principal  supply  is  derived  from 
the  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  Here,  the  acid  issues  from  the  earth  along 
with  jets  of  steam,  and  is  collected  by  throwing  the  jets  into  water. 
The  acid  is  afterward  separated  from  the  water  by  evaporation  in 
leaden  pans  so  arranged  that  they  are  heated  by  the  vapors  as 
they  escape  from  the  earth.  It  is  deposited  in  white,  scaly  crystals, 
which  are  purified  by  repeated  crystallizations.  These  crystals 
have  a  glassy  appearance,  and  are  soapy  to  the  touch.  They  dis- 
solve much  more  readily  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  and  form  a 
solution  having  feebly  acid  properties. 


•  •» 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE    METALLIC    ELEMENTS. 

§  I.  General  Properties  of  the  MetdU. 

691.  The  metals  form  the  largest  division  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, and  are  distinguished  by  certain  characteristics  which  they 
manifest  in  very  different  degrees.  They  have  all  a  peculiar  shining 
appearance,  called  the  metallic  lustre.  Most  metals,  however,  may 
be  obtained  in  conditions  free  from  this  lustre,  while  some  bodies 
which  are  not  metals,  as  iodine  and  plumbago,  have  also  a  metallic 
brightness.  They  vary  in  color ;  several,  as  silver  and  platinum, 
are  white,  with  tints  peculiar  to  each ;  others,  as  lead  and  tin,  are 
bluish  ;  iron  and  arsenic  are  grayish  ;  calcium  and  barium  a  pale 
yellow ;  gold  a  bright  yellow,  and  copper  red. 

692.  Hardness,  Brittleness,  Tenacity. — In  hardness  the  metals 
exhibit  wide  differences ;  steel  scratches  glass,  while  potassium  is 

properties  of  the  silicates.    689.  What  Is  boron  f    600.  How  is  boraolc  acid  ob- 
tained  f  691.  How  are  the  metalA  distiagulshed  t  What  of  their  oolors  f  602.  How 
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Boft  as  wax.  Some,  as  bismntli  and  antimony,  are  so  brittle  that 
they  may  be  easily  crushed  in  a  mortar,  while  to  pulverize  gold  or 
copper  requires  immense  force.  Their  tenacity,  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  weight  which  wires  of  eqaal  diameter 
will  support,  is  also  various.  If  lead  be  taken  as  1,  copper  is  17 
and  iron  26.  Heat  generally  diminishes  the  tenacity  of  metals, 
but  in  the  case  of  iron  and  gold  it  increases  it  up  to  212°. 

693.  Malleability  axid  Ductility. — Malleable  metals  are  those 
which  may  be  hanuncred  into  thin  leaves.  Gold  heads  the  list,  and 
has  been  reduced  to  a  film  the  jijij'ffvii  o^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  thickness. 
In  ductility,  or  capability  of  being  drawn  into  wire,  platinum 
stands  first.  Wollaston  produced  wire  from  it  but  yj.Jini  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  foregoing  properties  in  eacb  case  vary  with 
the  texture  of  the  metal. 

694.  Specific  Gravity. — In  this  respect  also  there  are  great 
differences.  While  platinum  is  22  times  heavier  than  water,  lith- 
ium is  but  little  more  than  half  as  heavy  as  that  liquid.  The 
lightest  metals  have  the  strongest  affinity  for  oxygen. 

696.  Fo8ibUity.~The  range  of  properties  is  here  most  remark- 
able. While  mercury  remains  fluid  at  89°,  potassium  and  so- 
dium fuse  below  the  boiling  point  of  water ;  silver  and  gold  melt 
at  a  red  heat,  iron  at  a  white  heat  (2,786°),  and  platinum  only  at 
the  intense,  but  undertermined  heat  bf  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe. 

696.  Volatilityw— -Mercury  boils  at  662^,  and  several  metals 
are  so  volatile  that  they  may  be  distilled  from  their  compounds. 
Lead  is  largely  volatilized,  and  copper  slightly  so  in  the  smelting 
furnaces,  and  even  gold  is  dissipated  in  vapor  in  the  focus  of  a 
powerful  burning  glass.  Some  of  the  metals  emit  odors ;  arsenic 
gives  the  smell  of  garlic,  while  iron,  tii),  and  copper  by  friction 
give  forth  distinctive  odors. 

697.  Cooadocticm  of  Heat  and  Electricity. — The  metals  are  ex- 
cellent conductors  of  heat  and  electricity,  but  vary  in  this  respect. 
When  separated  from  their  compounds  by  electrolysis,  they  appear 
at  the  negative  pole,  and  are  hence  electro-positive.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  vapors  of  the  metals  are  non-conductors  of  electricity. 

698.  The  metals  occur  in  nature  in  three  states.    First,  some 

do  they  vary  In  hardness,  brtttleness,  and  tenacity?  698.  In  Tnalleabillty  and 
ductility t  094.  Speciflo  gravity t  Relation  to  affinity?  095.  How  do  they 
differ  lu  faaibllityf    690.  In  volatility  f    097.  Wliat  is  their  relation  to  heat  and 
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of  them,  as  gold^  silver,  platmum,  and  mercury,  are  often  fonnd  un- 
combined,  and  are  said  to  occur  in  the  native  state.  Second, 
many  are  found  alloyed  with  each  other,  as  gold  and  silver  with 
mercury ;  but  usually  they  occur  in  combination  with  the  metal- 
loids, for  which  they  have  a  strong  attraction.  These  compounds 
£re  known  Bs  metallie  ores. 

699.  Di8tzibntioiL.-»The  soil  and  rocks  beneath  us,  as  has  been 
stated,  consist  of  metallic  oxides,  but  the  chief  metals  used  in  the 
arts  are  not  so  widely  disseminated.  They  are  found  in  various 
places  ftnd  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  in  the  form  of  seams, 
beds,  or  mineral  veins.  Fissures  and  openings  among  the  older 
or  fire-formed  rooks  often  occur  fiUed  with  ores,  and  are  called 
lodes.  The  thickness  and  direction  of  veins  are  various,  the  most 
productive  generally  occurring  near  the  junction  of  two  dissimilar 
kinds  of  rock.  It  is  supposed  they  are  *•  accumulated  there  in 
consequence  of  slow  voltaic  actions  which  have  been  going  on 
through  uncounted  ages,  and  which  have  been  occasioned  by 
differences  in  chemical  composition  of  the  two  contiguous  rocks.' 
(MiLLBB.)  The  ores  are  procured  by  excavating  shafts  in  the  earth, 
cutting  horizontal  or  inclined  galleries,  and  by  picking,  wedging, 
and  blasting  out  the  minerals. 

700.  Treatment  of  Qrei. — ^This  is  first  mechanical,  then  chem- 
ical ;  the  more  valuable  the  ore,  the  more  care  does  its  manage- 
ment require,  but  the  operations  differ  widely  in  different  cases. 
The  ores  of  lead  ^nd  tin  are  dressed  as  follows :  when  brought  to 
the  surface,  they  are  sorted,  the  purest  lumps  being  set  aside  for 
the  smelting  furnace.  The  residue  is  then  broken  by  hammers, 
and  again  sorted.  The  rougher  portions  are  then  crushed  between 
revolving  cylinders  and  the  product  passed  through  coarse  sieves ; 
while  the  finer  part  is  agitated  in  water  by  the  hand  process  of 
jigging*  The  crushing  is  completed  in  the  stamping  mill,  which 
consists  of  upright,  wooden  beams,  shod  with  iron  and  lifted  by 
steam  or  water  power,  which  are  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  ore. 
The  products  are  repeatedly  washed,  and  the  powdered  ores  settle 
in  layers  according  to  their  specific  gravities. 

701.  Rbasting  Ores. — After  ores  have  been  prepared  mechan- 
ically, they  are  subjected  to  chemical  treatment,  which  is  twofold 

electricity  ?  098.  In  what  three  states  are  the  xnetais  found  ?  609.  How  do  they 
Qflnally  occur?  How  are  the  veins  formed?  How  worked?  700.  How  are  lead 
and  tin  ores  dressed  ?    701.  When  are  metals  roasted  ?    How  is  it  done  ?    When  is 
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— roatting  and  redueing.    IS  thoj  coDtain  volatile  prodacts,  as 

sulphur  or  arseDio,  which  maf  be  removed  by  oxidation  or  heat, 

tliey  are  Grat  roasted.    This  is  done  in  an  oven-ahaped  flimaoB, 

cnlled  a  reterberaUtry,  Fig.  24d.    The  fuel  ia  placed  at  one  end,  and 

the  heated  gases  and  flame  are  re- 

verberaled,  or  thrown  down  from 

the  arched  roof  of  the  fdmace  npoa 

the  ore,  which  is  dUrtribnted  over 

its  bed.    In  this  way  ores  are  ox- 

.   idized.    If  tbey  contain  solphnr,  it 

bnrns  off  and  escapes  as  snlphnrong 

acid,  while  arsenic  is  carried  away 

I  as  arseniouB  acid.    Sometimes,  aa  in 

the  case  of  lead,  the  metal  is  at 

I  once  procured  by  the  operation  of 

roasting.    In  other  instances  it  ia 

changed  to  tlie  state  of  oxide,  and  then  reqnirea  another  process  to 

set  it  free. 

„„  ,^^  709.  Hednotioii  or  Sm«ltiiig  of  ores  is 

tlie  chemical  process  of  deoxidation.  It  is 
effected  by  heating  them  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  contact  with  substances  which  tate 
the  osjgen  from  the  metal  by  superior 
ftffinity.  Oarbon  is  the  chief  deoxidizing 
agent,  and  removes  the  oxygen  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbi'njo  acid.  For 
VDval  of  various  earthy  impurities,  snli- 
Btances  are  employed  termed  fivxtt,  which, 
combining  with  them,  melt  and  flow  off  as 
crude  glass  or  »lag.  For  laboratory  opera- 
tions with  the  metals,  smaQ  furnaces  are  India' 
pensable,  snob  aa  those  represented  in  Fig.  246* 


Labormtory  Fl 


§  II.  Theory  and  Constitution  of  Salts. 
703.  Salts  rcsnlt  froTa  the  union  of  non-metallic  eleaents  witli 

the  metals;  they  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  compounds  of 
the  metals.    It  has  been  stated  that  salts  are  formed  by  the  union 
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of  acids  and  bases,  but  a  more  complete  acooont  of  their  consitu- 
tion  is  now  necessary. 

704.  Two  Einda  of  Acids  and  Salts. — ^When  oxygen  was  dis- 
covered it  was  found  by  Lavoisisb  to  enter  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  acids ;  it  was  therefore  believed  to  be  the  universal 
acidifying  principle,  and  given  a  name  which  signifies  odA-former* 
But  it  was  afterward  found  that  there  are  powerful  acids,  as  the 
chlorohydric  and  iodohydric,  which  contain  no  oxygen  at  all,  their 
common  principle  being  hydrogen.  Hence  two  kinds  of  acids 
were  recognized,  oxacids  and  hydracids. 

705.  In  like  manner  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  all  salts  were 
double  compounds,  acid  united  to  base,  as  sulphuric  acid  to  potash, 
KO,  SO  3.  But  it  was  at  length  discovered  that  this  composition 
represents  but  a  part  of  the  salt  family,  and  if  adopted  would  ex- 
clude common  salt  itself,  the  very  substance  from  which  the  term 
salt  was  derived.  For,  although  common  salt  is  produced  by  the 
addition  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  chlorohydric  acid  to  soda,  yet  there 
is  not  a  simple  union  of  the  two  binary  compounds,  but  a  double 
decomposition :  the  acid  and  the  base  are  each  split,  and  two  com- 
pounds result;  thus  NaO+HOl  =Na01+HO.  That  is,  when 
these  substances  are  brought  together,  chloride  of  sodium  and  water 
are  formed.  Hence  two  kinds  of  salts  are  recognized,  oxysalts  and 
the  haloid  salts,  or  those  which  resemble  common  salt,  from  hals^ 
salt  But  it  has  been  latterly  maintained  that  there  is  only 
one  type  of  acids  and  one  of  salts.  Davy  started  the  hypothesis 
that  all  acids  are  properly  hydracids,  and  all  salts  binary, 

706.  The  Later  View  of  Acids. — ^It  is  well  known  to  chemists 
that  when  the  oxacids,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  phosphoric,  are  deprived 
of  water,  they  no  longer  possess  true  acid  properties.  Sulphuric  an- 
hydride does  not  redden  litmus,  nor  corrode  the  fingers ;  but  if 
water  Be  added,  it  instantly  becomes  a  powerful  acid.  Now,  as  hy- 
drogen is  present  in  all  the  hydracids,  and  as  the  oxygen  compounds 
only  become  acid  by  the  addition  of  water  which  contains  hy- 
drogen, it  is  assumed  that  not  oxygen,  but  hydrogen  is  the  universal 
acidifying  principle ;  and  if  there  is  but  one  acid-former,  there  is 
probably  but  one  type  of  acids.  The  elements  which  combine  with 
hydrogen  to  form  acids  are  called  radicles,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 

704.  Wliat  was  the  early  idea  of  oxygen  ?    What  is  now  known  ?    705.  What  wm 
the  first  idea  of  salts  t    What  was  at  length  discovered  ?    Constitution  of  common 
salt.    What  is Dayt^s  hypothesis?    706.  Why  has  hydrogen  been  regarded  as  the 
12* 
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707.  In  speaking  of  cyanogen,  it  was  stated  that  there  is 
a  class  of  compound  bodies  of  which  that  substance  is  a  type,  which 
play  the  part  of  simple  elements,  and  are  called  eomp&und  radicles. 
Cyanogen,  KCj,  combines  directly  with  hydrogen  (like  the  simple 
radicle  chlorine),  to  form  cyanohydric  acid,  HNG2.  Kow  it  is 
assumed  that  the  oxacids  contain  compound  radicles  in  the  same 
way ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  the  whole  case  is  simplified.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  snlphurie  acid  there  is  the  radicle  snlphion  SO4 ;  in 
phosphoric  acid,  phosphion  POg,  and  in  nitric  acid,  nitration  NO^. 
These  radicles  unite  with  hydrogen,  and  thus  the  oxacids  are 
binary.  Sulphuric  acid  is  sulphionide  of  hydrogen.  The  change 
is  simple. 

OLD  VIEW  OP  ACIDS.  KEW  VIEW. 

Phosphoric  acid,  HO,  POg.       H,  POg,  analogous  to   H,  Oy. 
Sulphuric  acid,     HO,803.       H,S04,        "  "      H,  CI. 

Nitric  acid,  H0,N05.      H,N06,       "         "      H,Br. 

Hence  we  arrive  at  the  following  definition :  An  acid  is  the 
hydrogen  compound  of  a  simple  or  compound  radicle  which  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  neutralizing  hoses;  its  general  formula  being 
HR  {hydrogen  and  radicle,) 

708.  Later  View  of  Salts. — From  this  point  of  view  the  com- 
position of  salts  is  also  simplified ;  one  type  of  acids  gives  us  also 
one  type  of  salts.  By  replacing  the  hydrogen  of  chlorohydric 
acid,  HCl,  by  sodium,  we  get  common  salt,  NaCl.  By  replacing 
the  hydrogen  of  cyanohydric  acid  HNCa  by  potassium,  we  get  the 
salt  cyanide  of  potassium,  KNC».  And  so  by  replacing  the  hy- 
drogen of  sulphionide  of  hydrogen  by  iron,  we  get  sulphionide  of 
iron,  FeS04  instead  of  the  old  sulphate,  FeOSO«.  On  this  view 
we  may  define  a  salt  to  be  the  compound  formed  Jyy  replacing  the  hy- 
drogen of  an  acid  by  a  metal ;  and  the  general  formula  for  a  salt 
is  MR  {metal  and  radicle^)  (For  diagrams  rendering  this  sub- 
ject easy  of  comprehension,  see  Author's  Chemical  Chart  and 
Atlas.) 

709.  Estimate  of  the  H3rpoth68i8. — Although  the  foregoing 
hypothesis  is  ingenious  and  useful,  and  is  perhaps  growing  in 
favor  with  progressive  chemists,  yet  upon  close  examination,  it  is 


acidifying  prlnelptet  What  are  radicles?  707.  Compoand  radicles f  Explain 
the  new  view  of  acids.  What  is  the  defliiition  of  an  acid  by  this  view  t  708.  Ao* 
cording  tc  this,  bow  are  salts  formed  ?    Give  the  definition  of  a  salt.    70».  What 
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fbiind  liable  to  objection^  and,  as  remarked  by  Pbof.  Milleb, 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  correct  representation  of  the  composi- 
tion of  a  salt  nnder  all  circnmstances.  A  salt,  when  once  formed, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  tohole;  it  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as 
consisting  of  two  distinct  parts,  but  as  a  new  substance  maintained 
in  its  existing  condition  by  the  mutual  action  of  all  the  elenaents 
which  compose  it.  These  different  elements  are  not  all  united 
with  each  other  in  every  direction  with  an  equal  amount  of  force. 
As  a  crystal  deaves  in  different  directions  as  the  force  is  differ- 
ently applied,  so  a  salt  may  split  up  into  different  simpler  sub- 
stances, according  as  the  chemical  force  is  applied  one  way  or 
another.  The  probability  therefore  is,  that  neither  the  old  nor  the 
new  view  is  absolutely  correct,  but  that  each  may  in  turn  well  re- 
present the  salt  when  subjected  to  the  influence  of  different 
forces. 

710. 8iilphoJ3alts. — Sulphur  is  analogous  to  oxygen  in  chemical 
relations ;  and  as  there  are  ozysalts,  so  there  is  also  a  class  of  sul- 
pho-salts,  exactly  corresponding  to  them  in  constitution. 

711.  Normal  Salts. — ^The  term  normal  salts  has  been  applied 
to  all  those  in  which  there  U  an  atom  of  <ieid  for  each  atom  of 
oxygen  in  the  base.  Carbonate  of  potash,  KO,  00  a,  is  an  example. 
Where  the  base  consists  of  a  seaquioxide  containing  three  atoms  of 
oxygen,  it  requires  three  atoms  of  acid  to  form  a  normal  salt.  For 
example,  alumina,  AI3,  Oa,  requires  three  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  form  a  normal  sulphate  of  alumina,  AI2  O3, 8SO3. 

712.  If  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  be  added  to  that  of  potash  in 
equivalent  proportions,  a  neutral  salt  is  formed.  If  this  be  re- 
dissolved,  and  another  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  be  added,  it  unites 
with  the  salt  already  formed,  and  an  acid  or  super-salt  is  produced 
which  reddens  litmus  and  crystallizes  in  a  different  form  from  the 
first.  Basic  or  sub-salts  have  an  opposite  structure — the  base  pre- 
dominating over  the  acid.  It  has  been  stated  that  water  in  combi- 
nation plays  the  part  of  both  acid  and  base.  With  bases  it  unites 
as  a  feeble  acid,  and  with  acids  as  a  feeble  base.  When  one  atom 
of  water  is  combined  with  one  of  acid,  it  forms  a  monobasic  acid ; 
if  two  of  water,  a  bibasie  acid ;  and  if  several,  a  polybasie  acid. 
Heoce,  by  replacing  the  water  of  polybasie  acids  by  metallic  bases. 


doei  Prof.  Millsb  say  of  ibis  tbeory  t    710.  What  are  solpho-salto  f    TIL  What 
are  Dormal  salts  f  712.  What  ia  a  aeatral  salt  f  A  super-salt  I  A  sub-salt  7  When 
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we  get  sub-salts  or  haste  salts.  If  different  bases  combine  with  pol  j« 
basic  acids,  they  produce  dorible  salts. 

713.  In  crystallizing  from  aqneons  solutions  salts  combine  with 
a  definite  proportion  of  water,  which  is  contained  in  the  crystal  as 
water  of  crystallization.  Alum  crystals  contain  nearly  one  half 
their  weight  of  water.  Certain  crystals  (Glanber^s  salts,  for  exam- 
ple), if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  part  with  their  combined  water 
by  evaporation,  lose  their  brilliancy  and  crumble  to  a  white  pow- 
der ;  this  is  called  efflorescence.  Other  salts  when  rapidly  crystal- 
lizing confine  mechanically  in  their  texture  a  portion  of  the  mother 
liquor,  causing  them  when  expanded  by  heat  to  explode  with  a 
crackling  noise,  which  is  termed  decrepitation.  Others,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  absorb  water  and  become  semi-liquid,  the  process 
being  called  deliquescence. 

The  salts  that  have  been  produced  are  already  numbered  by 
thousands,  and  there  is  no  end  to  their  multiplication.  We  shall 
have  space  to  notice  but  a  few,  and  those  briefly. 


•»• 


CHAPTEK   XIV. 

METALS  WHICH   DECOMPOSE   WATER   AT   ORDINARY 

TEMPERATURES. 

714.  Authors  vary  in  their  classification  of  the  metals,  but 
they  are  usually  arranged  according  to  their  affinity  for  oxygen. 
We  shall  divide  them  into  three  groups :  first,  metals  which  decom- 
pose water  at  common  temperatures ;  second,  metals  which  only 
decompose  water  at  a  red  heat ;  third,  metals  which  cannot  de- 
compose water  at  all.  The  first  group  comprises  nine  elements,  as 
follows : — 


Potassium, 

CiESIUM, 

Rubidium, 

Sodium, 

Lithium, 

Bakium, 

Strontium, 

Calcium, 

Magnesium. 


The  first  five  metals  of  this  group, 
when  oxydated,  produce  alkalies,  and  are 
therefore  called  metals  of  the  alkalies.  The 
oxides  of  the  remaining  four  are  alkaline, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  and  have  also  an 
earthy  appearance ;  hence  they  are,  termed 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths. 


iflan  «cid  eaid  to  be  monobasic?    When  bi basic!    When  polybasic?    713.  What 
ia  water  of  cryaialliauUioD f    What  is  efTervescence t     Decrepitation?    Deiiques- 
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§  I.  Metals  of  the  Alkalies, 

1.  POTASSIUM  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDa 

PotasBium.    8ym.  K  (Kalium).    Equiv,  39.    Sp.  Or,  0.855. 

715.  Potassium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  in  1807, . 
together  with  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium.  Before 
that  time  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  had  been  considered  as 
simple  bodies,  and  the  discovery  of  their  compound  nature  forms 
an  interesting  era  in  chemical  science.  Davy  obtained  this  metal 
by  subjecting  moistened  potash  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic 
battery ;  the  positive  pole  gave  off  oxygen,  and  metallic  globules 
of  pure  potassium  appeared  at  the  negative  pole. 

716.  It  is  never  found  free  in  nature,  but  occurs  abundantly 
in  rocks  and  soils  combined  with  oxygen,  as  potash.  It  is  usually 
obtained  by  the  action  of  charcoal  upon  carbonate  of  potash  at  a 
very  high  temperature.  The  carbonate  is  decomposed,  the  free 
carbon  seizing  the  oxygen  of  the  potash  and  escaping  as  carbonic 
oxide,   while  the   metal  distils  over   into   suitable  condensers, 

KO,COa+20  =  K+300. 

717.  Properties^ — Potassium  at  common  temperatures  is  a  silver- 
white  metal,  and  so  soft  that  it  may  be  moulded  like  wax.    It  has^ 
a  powerful  aflSnity  for  oxygen.     If  thrown  upon  the  surface  of 
water,  instant   decomposition   takes   place  '    . 

Fig.  247,  the  potassium  uniting  with  the 
oxygen  to  form  potash.  The  liberated  hy- 
drogen, together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
volatilized  metal,  is  ignited  by  the  heat 
evolved  during  the  decomposition,  «nd  combustion  of  Potaesi am. 
burns  with  a  beautiful  lilac  flame  as  the 
globule  floats  about  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Potassium  de- 
composes nearly  all  compounds  containing  oxygen,  if  brought  in 
contact  with  them  at  high  temperatures,  and  many  even  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures.  Hence,  to  preserve  it  pure,  it  is  kept  in  najMha^ 
a  liquid  containing  no  oxygen. 

cence?  714.  How  are  the  metals  olassified?  How  is  group  first  divided?  716. 
When  and  by  whom  was  xK>tasBium  discovered?  By  what  means?  What  was 
the  effect  of  the  discovery?  716.  How  does  it  occur  in  rature?  How  is  it 
obtained  t      717.   What   are   its   properties  t      Why  is  it   kept  in   naphtha  t 
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718.  pK>tozide  of  Potassium,  KO  (P(7to«A).— This,  the  most  im- 
portant compound  of  potassium,  is  always  formed  when  the  metal 
comes  in  contact  with  free  oxygen.  It  has  a  powerfnl  attraction 
for  water,  absorbing  it  with  avidity  when  exposed  to  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, and  forming  a  hydrate,  or  eattstie  potash,  EO,  HO.  This 
is  generally  procured  by  the  action  of  caustic  lime  in  a  boiling  so- 
lution of  carbonated  potash.  The  lime  unites  with  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  potash,  forming  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime,  which  sub- 
sides. The  clear  liquid,  containing  the  potash  in  solution,  is  then 
drawn  off  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  If  the  heat  be 
continued  to  a  point  little  short  of  redness,  the  liquid  flows 
without  ebullition,  and  may  then  be  run  into  moulds,  whwe 
it  solidifies  on  cooling,  forming  the  small,  grayish-white  sticks 
of  commerce. 

719.  Potash  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  alkalies  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree.  It  saturates  the  most  powerful  acids,  changes 
vegetable  yellows  to  brown,  restores  the  blues  discharged  by 
acids,  and  decomposes  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  whether 
living  or  dead.  It  is  used  in  medicine  to  cauterize  and  cleanse 
ulcers  and  foul  sores;  hence  its  name,  camtic  potash.  If  a 
solution  of  potash  be  shaken  in  a  bottle  with  any  fixed  oil,  the 
two  unite,  forming  a  «aap.  This  accounts  for  the  soft  greasy 
feel  it  has  when  touched  by  the  fingers,  as  it  decomposes  the 
skin  and  forms  a  soap  with  its  oily  elements.  When  taken  into 
the  system,  potash  acts  as  a  powerfully  corrosive  poison.  Its 
active  chemical  character  renders  it  an  indispensable  reagent  in 
the  laboratory. 

720.  Iodide  of  FotassiniB,  KI  (Hydriodate  of  Potash),— T\m 
may  be  formed  by  adding  iodine  to  a  solution  of  potash,  and 
gently  warming  until  the  solution  assumes  a  brown  tint.  It  b  a 
very  soluble,  white  solid,  which  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is  much 
used  in  medicine. 

721.  Oazbonate  of  Potash,  X0,003.— -Potash  Exists  in  plants 
in  combination  with  various  organic  acids.  When  the  plant  is 
burned,  these  combinations  are  broken  up ;  the  organic  acids  are 
decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  the  liberated  pot- 
ash unites  with  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  combus- 

718.  What  is  potash f    Hydrate  of  potash?    How  Is  eansttc  potash  obtained? 

719.  What  are  its  properties  t    What  is  its  action  with  oils  t   Its  nses  in  medicine  t 
In  the  laboratory  t    720.  What  is  iodide  of  potassiom  t    Its  uses  t    721.  How  is 
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tion,  thuB  producing  carbonate  of  potash.  This  is  a  highly  alka- 
line, deliquescent  salt,  and  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  glass,  in  preparing  caustic  potash,  &c.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant reagent  in  the  laboratory,  and  is  a  most  valuable  fertilizer. 
This  salt  rarely  forms  less  than  20  per  cent,  and  sometimes  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  wood  ashes.  The  ashes  of  dif- 
ferent plants,  and  even  different  parts  of  the  same  plant,  yield  it 
in  varying  amounts.  Wood  ashes  furnish  the  principal  source 
of  the  carbonate  of  potash  of  commerce,  from  which  it  is  obtained 
by  leaching  them  and- boiling  the  solution  to  dryness  in  iron  pots. 
The  residue  is  called  potaahea,  and  these,  when  calcined,  afford  the 
impure  carbonate  known  B»pearlash»  Potash,  or  pearlash,  there- 
fore represents  the  readily  soluble  portion  of  wood  ashes,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  small  amounts  of  carbon- 
ate of  soda  and  common  salt. 

722.  Bioarbonate  of  Potash,  KO,  200s.— This  is  formed  by 
passing  carbonic  acid  through  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  which  combines  with  a  second  equivalent  of  the  acid.  It 
is  employed  as  a  source  of  potash  in  the  formation  of  many  of  its 
other  compounds,  and  is  also  used  for  making  effervescing  draughts 
by  adding  citric  or  tartaric  acid  to  its  solution,  which,  combin- 
ing with  the  alkali,  sets  the  gas  free. 

723.  I^itrate  of  Potash,  KOjNOft  (Mtre,  SaUpetr ey-^TMa  salt 
occurs  as  a  native  product  in  the  earth  of  various  districts  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  is  separated  therefrom  by  leaching  the  soil,  and 
allowing  the  nitre  to  crystallize,  it  is  artificially  formed  by  heap- 
ing up  organic  matter  with  lime,  ashes,  and  soil,  and  keeping  the 
mass  well  moistened  with  urioe  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years, 
when  the  heap  is  lixiviated  and  the  salt  crystallized  out.  Besides 
these  sources,  nitre  occurs  in  the  sap  of  certain  plants,  such  as  the 
sunflower,  tobacco  plant,  &c. 

724.  Nitre  dissolves  in  about  three  times  its  weight  of  cold 
and  one  third  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  It  is  rich  in  oxygen, 
and  when  throwp  upon  burning  charcoal  is  decomposed  and  defla- 
grates violently.  Paper  dipped  in  this  solution,  and  dried,  forms 
what  is  known  as  touch  paper.  When  ignited,  it  bums  slowly  and 

»  ■  ■       ■  ■!  ■  II       I.:  I  I  .  ■■     I  .11..       I ^  I.  I       .    p     I      I  II 

carbonate  of  potaah  obtained  f  State  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  salt  ?  How 
do  its  proportions  vary  in  different  ashes?  What  is  pearlash  t  For  what  nsedt 
722.  What  is  bicarbonate  of  potash  f  Its  nseaf  723.  How  does  nitrate  of  potash 
ocoor^     Explain  its  ortifldal  formation.     From  what  other  sonroes  obtained! 
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steadily  until  consamed ;  henoe  its  use  in  lighting  trains  of  gun- 
powder, fireworks,  &c  Nitre  has  a  cooliug,  saline  taste  and 
strong  antiseptic  powers.  Owing  to  the  latter  quality  it  is 
used  extensively  in  packing  meat,  to  which  it  imparts  a  ruddy 
color.  It  is  chiefly  consumed,  however,  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder;  the  large  amount  of  oxygen  it  contains,  and  the 
feeble  afSnity  by  which  it  is  held,  adapting  it  for  sudden  and 
rapid  combustion. 

725.  Gunpowder  is  an  intimate  mechanical  mixture  of  about 
1  part  nitre,  1  part  sulphur,  and  8  parts  charcoal.  These  propor- 
tions, however,  vary  somewhat  in  different  countries,  as  well  as  in 
different  sorts  of  powder.  More  charcoal  adds  to  its  power,  but 
also  causes  it  to  attract  moisture  fr6m  the  air,  which  of  course  in- 
jures its  quality.  For  blasting  rocks,  where  a  sustained  force, 
rather  than  an  instantaneous  one,  is  required,  the  powder  contains 
more  sulphur,  and  is  even  then  often  mixed  with  sawdust  to  re- 
tard the  explosion. 

726.  Manufacture. — The  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  having 
been  ground  and  sifted  separately,  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  then 
made  into  a  thick  paste  with  water.  This  is  ground  for  some 
hours  under  edge  stones,  after  which  it  is  subjected  to  immense 
pressure  between  gun-metal  plates,  forming  what  is  known  as 
press-cake.  These  cakes  are  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  toothed 
rollers,  whereby  the  granulation  of  the  powder  is  effected.  The 
grains  thus  formed  are  sorted  into  different  sizes  by  means  of  a 
series  of  sieves,  and  thoroughly  dried  at  a  steam  heat.  The  last 
operation,  that  of  polishing,  is  accomplished  in  revolving  barrels, 
after  which  the  powder  is  ready  for  market.  The  heavier  the 
powder,  the  greater  is  its  explosive  power.  Good  powder  should 
resist  pressure  between  the  fingers,  giving  no  dust  when  rubbed, 
and  have  a  slightly  glossy  aspect.  The  explosive  power  of  gunr 
powder  is  due  to  a  sudden  formation  of  a  large  volume  of  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  one  volume  of  the  powder  giving  about 
1,800  volumes  of  vapor.  Fireworks  contain  nitre  as  a  chief  in- 
gredient, mixed  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  aground  gunpowder,  and 
various  coloring  substances. 

727.  Chlorate  of  Potash,  KO,  010ft,— This  may  be  formed  by 

724.  What  is  touch  paper  ?  For  -what  used  ?  What  are  the  usee  of  nitre  1  725. 
What  is  gunpowder  ?  How  may  its  properties  be  varied  ?  728.  Describe  its  man- 
ufacture f    How  may  good  powder  bo  distinguished  f    To  what  is  the  cxplosivo 
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passing  chlorine  gas  through  a  solation  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
Chlorate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  water,  has  a  taste  resembling  that 
of  nitre,  melts  at  about  700**,  and,  if  heated  above  that  tempera- 
ture, parts  with  its  oxygen.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lucifer  matches,  in  certain  operations  of  calico  printing,  and  as  a 
source  of  oxygen. 

2.  SODIUM  AND  ITS  COMPOUNDa 

Sodium^  8ym,  Fa.  (Natrium).    Equin.  23.    Sp.  Or.  .972. 

728.  Sodium  closely  resembles  potassium  in  both  appearance 
and  properties.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  fi*om  its  car- 
bonate, and  like  potassium,  must  be  kept  in  naphtha  to  prevent  its 
oxidation.  When  freshly  cut  it  presents  a  silvery  appearance,  and 
if  cast  npon  hot  water  bursts  into  a  beautiful  yellow  flame,  and  is 
converted  into  oxide  of  sodium,  or  soda ;  the  same  reaction  taking 
place  as  in  the  case  of  potassium.  Sodium  is  a  very  abundant 
metal,  constituting  more  than  two  fifths  of  common  salt,  and  exist- 
ing as  a  large  ingredient  of  rooks  and  soils. 

729.  Oxide  of  Sodiain,  NaO  (Soda). — This  compound  of  so- 
dium strongly  resembles  the  corresponding  one  of  potassium, 
though  its  properties  are  somewhat  less  marked.  For  commercial 
purposes  it  is  chiefly  obtained  from  common  salt.  Soda,  like  pot- 
ash, attracts  moisture  firom  the  air,  forming  a  hydrate.  It  has 
been  ascertained  from  recent  discoveries  in  spectrum  analysis  (346), 
that  compounds  of  sodium  are  almost  everywhere  diffused.  They 
are  found  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  particles  of  dust ;  indeed,  it 
seems  that  we  can  hardly  touch  any  substance  without  imparting 
to  it  a  little  soda  salt  from  our  hands. 

730.  Chloride  of  Sodioin,  NaCl  (Common  Salty^ThiA  well 
known  substance  needs  little  description.  It  exists  in  great 
abundance  both  in  solution  and  as  a  solid.  Sea  water  contains  in 
every  gallon  about  4  ounces  of  salt.  Estimating  the  ocean  at  an 
average  depth  of  two  miles  (Ltbll),  the  salt  it  holds  in  solution 
would,  if  separated,  form  a  solid  stratum  140  feet  thick.  Saline 
springs  in  various  localities  in  this  country  yield  enormous  quan- 
tities of  salt  by  the  process  of  evaporation.  The  springs  in  the  State 

power  due?  What  is  the  composition  of  fireworks?  727.  Give  the  composition 
and  properties  of  chlorate  of  potash.  For  what  is  it  used  ?  728.  What  is  sodium  ? 
State  its  properties.    729.  VHiat  is  the  composition  of  soda?    Its  sources?    730* 
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Fio.  248. 


Fio.  249. 


of  New  York  alone  furnish  an  annual  supply  of  about  6,000,000 
bushels.  As  a  solid  it  occurs  in  extensive  beds  in  various  local- 
ities in  Europe.  The  celebrated  bed  at  Wielitzka,  Poland,  is  said 
to  be  600  miles  long,  20  miles  broad,  and  1,200  feet  thick,  con- 
taining salt  enough  to  supply  the  entire  world  for  thousands 
of  years. 

731.  Salt  exists  in  small  quantities  in  plants,  and  sometimes 
promotes  their  growth  by  being  applied  to  the  soil.  It  is  also  an 
ingredient  of  animal  bodies,  being  contained  in  the  blood.  It  forms 
an  important  constituent'  of  the  food  of  both  man  and  beast,  an 
adult  consuming  (as  estimated  by  Pbbsisa)  about  five  ounces  per 
week. 

732.  Common  salt  is  readOy  sol- 
uble alike  in  hot  or  cold  water,  and 
usually  crystallizes  in  cubes.  A  pe- 
culiar-shaped crystal,  or  aggregation 
of  crystals,  is  often  formed  when  the 
salt  is  allowed  to  crystallize  from 
concentrated  solutions.  A  small 
cube  is  first  formed  which  sinks  so 
as  to  bring  its  upper  surface  on  a 
level,  or  a  little  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  Fig.  248.  Other  cubes 
form  on  this,  and  as  the  mass  sinks, 
still  others  are  deposited,  each  layer 
being  attached  to  the  upper  and 
outer  edge  of  the  layer  next  below, 
until  a  form  like  that  seen  in  Fig. 
252  is  obtained. 

733.  Salt  is  used  for  packing  and 
preserving  meat,  as  it  prevents  pu- 
trefaction, by  absorbing  water  from 
the  flesh  (1127).    It  is  also  used  as  a 

CrystaiiiMttion  of  Common  Salt,    source  of  sodium  in  the  manufacture 

of  caustic  soda,  and  as  a  source  of 
chlorine  in  the  production  of  chlorohydric  acid.  It  fuses  at  a  red 
heat,  and  is  hence  used  for  glazing  stoneware,  earthenware,  &c. 


Fig.  26a 


Fia.  251. 


Fm.  252. 


Wbat  ia  Bald  of  the  nat  ural  oocurrence  and  abundance  of  common  salt  f   731.  What 
of  its  presence  in  plants  and  animalf^t    782.    State  its  prapertief.    Modeof  cryatal- 
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734.  Iodide  and  Bromide  of  Sodinm,  Nal,  NaBr. — These  com* 
pounds  are  formed  in  sea  water,  and  are  interesting  only  as  being 
the  commercial  sources  of  iodine  and  bromine. 

735.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,  COa  +  lOHQ.— Soda  is  supposed 
to  fill  the  place  in  marine  plants  that  potash  does  in  land  plants, 
and  its  carbonate  was  formerly  obtained  by  leaching  their  ashes. 
It  is  now  manufactured  almost  entirely  from  common  salt  by  Le- 
BLANo's  process.  This  consists  first  in  treating  chloride  of  sodium 
with  sulphuric  acid,  forming  sulphate  of  soda,  or  9alt  cdke^  and 
ehlorohydric  acid.  The  next  step  in  tbe  process  is  the  substitu- 
tion x>f  carbonic  acid  for  the  snlphuHc  acid  in  combination  with 
the  soda.  This  is  effected  by  heating  the  salt  cake  with  finely 
ground  coal  and  chalk  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  After  the  mass  is  thoroughly  fused,  it  is  raked  out 
into  wooden  troughs  and  allowed  to  cool,  forming  hall  soda^  or 
black  €uh. 

736.  In  this  operation  the  carbon  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda,  thus  forming  carbonic  oxide  which  escapes, 
leaviug  sulphide  of  sodium.  An  interchange  now  takes  place  be- 
tween the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  sulphide  of  sodium,  carbo- 
nate of  soda  and  sulphide  of  calcium  being  the  result.  In  sym- 
bols, 

NaO,  SO3  +  CaO,  00,  +  40  =  NaO,  00a  +  OaS  +  400. 

The  carbonate  of  soda,  being  the  only  constituent  of  the  black  ash 
that  is  readily  soluble,  is  separated  by  leaching  with  warm  water ; 
and  lastly,  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  yielding  the  soda 
ash,  or  crude  carbonate  of  commerce.  Oarbonate  of  soda  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  glass,  being  both 
cheaper  and  purer  than  the  ordinary  potash.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
detergent,  both  in  calico  printing  and  in  the  laundry. 

737.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,  2OO3,  HO.—Tliis  is  produced 
by  passing  carbonic  ac^d  through  a  solution  of  the  carbonate.  It 
forms  the  efieryescing  soda  powders,  and  is  used  in  bread  making. 

738.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  NaOfSOs-flOilO  (Glanber^s  mlt).-^ 
This  well-known  salt  may  be  formed  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to 
soda,  and  is  chiefly  procured  in  the  manufacture  of  ehlorohydric 

lization.  733.  What  are  Us  uses  ?  734.  What  is  said  of  Iodide  and  bromide  of 
Bodinm  ?  736.  Uow  was  carbonate  of  soda  formerly  obtained  ?  How  at  present  1 
736.    Explain  tbe  changes.    Uaea  of  the  salt.    737.  What  Ib  bicarbonate  of  soda  f 
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aoid.    It  has  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  loses  its  water  of  crystaJliza* 
tion  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

739.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  NaO,NOs  {Soda-Saltpetre,  Cubic  Mtre), 
— ^Procured  native  from  parts  of  Brazil  and  Chili.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  substitute  this  salt  for  nitrate  of  potash  in  the  man- 
nfaotnre  of  gunpowder,  but  its  tendency  to  attract  moisture  from 
the  air  has  rendered  it  impracticable.  Nitric  acid  is  obtained  from 
it,  and  it  has  been  somewhat  nsed  as  a  fertilizer. 

74a  Biborate  of  Soda,  NaO,  2BO3+IOHO  (Borax),— This  is 
obtained  from  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of  several  lakes  in 
Thibet.  It  is  procured  artificially  by  heating  boracic  acid  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled,  and  the  boracio 
acid  taking  its  place.  This  salt  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction, 
and  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving  many  metallic  oxides; 
hence,  its  use  as  a  flux  in  the  welding  of  metals.  It  dissolves  od 
the  coating  of  oxide  formed  when  they  are  heated,  thus  presenting 
a  clean  surface. 

8.    MANUFACTURE    OF    GLASS. 

741.  When  pure  sand  is  heated  with  potash  or  soda,  they 
fuse  into  a  viscous,  transparent  mass  before  passing  into  the  form 
of  a  liquid.  While  in  this  state  they  may  be  moulded  into  any 
desired  shape,  retaining  their  form  and  transparency  when  cold. 
When  the  alkaline  earths  are  heated  with  them,  they  are  brought 
into  the  same  condition.  Thus  we  have  a  compound  easily 
moulded  at  a  certain  stage  of  fusion,  uncrystalline  when  cold, 
but  transparent,  hard,  strong,  insoluble  and  durable — that  is,  com- 
mon glass. 

742.  Materials  of  the  Mannfactore. — These  are,  first,  HlicOy  in 
the  shape  of  pulverized  quartz  or  sand.  For  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  glass  a  pure  white  sand  free  from  oxide  of 
iron  is  employed.  Second,  there  are  the  basic  constituents  of 
potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  lead,  more  or  less  pure, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  glass  required.  Metallic  oxides 
are  employed  as  coloring  agents. 


738.  What  is  sulphate  of  soda?  739.  Nitrate  of  aoda  ?  740.  Give  the  composition 
of  biViorate  of  soda.  Its  uses.  74L  When  silica  is  heated  with  potash  or  sodn, 
-what  results?  When  with  alkaline  earths  f  What  are  the  properties  of  the  com- 
pound f    742.  What  is  the  composition  of  glass  t    743.  Describe  the  process.    Rovr 
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743.  Frooau.— These  materials  ar«  placed  in  pots  or  crncibles 
cf  teSractorj  fire-clay,  and  several  of  them  set  in  a  large  coniout 
furnace.    The  fire  is  kept  ap  day  and 
night  for  months,  the  materials  being 
added  and  withdrawn  at  pleasare. 
The  plaatJo  nature  of  the  hdf-fused 
product  adapts  it  for  being  eosil; 
worked  into  all  desirable  forms.   The 
workman  dips  an  iron  tube  four  or  "-"""b  "cli™  uim». 
five  feet  in  length  into  the  wax;  material,  a  portion  of  which  ad- 
heres to  iL    To  give  it  regular  shape,  be  rolls  it  upon  an 

even  surfoce,  Fig.  353;  and  to  make  it  hollow,  he  blows     '"'. 
through  the  tube.    The  glass  may  be  pressed  into  various       I 
ghtQ>e9  between  tiro  moulds,  one  of  which  shuts  into  the      I 
other.    Or  it  may  be  worked  into  globes  and  cyliaders.      H 
If  oommon  window  glass  is  to  be  made,  the  rounded  moss     Jft 
upon  the  tube  is  blown  into  a  pear  shape,  Fig.  2E4,  wiiioh    /T  ■ 
becomes  elongated  by  swinging  backward  and  forward,    WiW 
like  a  pendulum.    By  reheating,  blowing  and  rolling,  it  is  Biuwms. 
worked  into  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  Fig.  255,  which  is  cut    **"™- 
off  at  a  and  b,  and  split  along  the  line  e.     After  again  fofCeniug 
in  the  fiimaee,  the  cylinder  is  opened  and  spread  out    p,„  jh. 
into  a  flat  plat«,  as  shown  in  Fig.  25S. 

744.  Colored  Olauu — The  coloring  of  glass  is  effect- 
ed by  fusing  into  the  materials  a  small  quantity  of  me- 
tallic oxide.  Oxide  of  copper  gives  a  green  tinge; 
oxide  of  gold  a  mby  color;  oxide  of  uranium  a  yel- 
low ;  oxide  of  cobalt  a  deep  blue ;  oxide  of  manganeso 
a  purple ;  while  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  cobalt  and 
manganese  produces  a  black  glass.  Enamel  watch- 
dials  and  semi-opaque  transparencies  are  glass  rendered 

milk  white  by  oxide  of  tin,  or  bone  earth.  (Ilui  Cylln. 

745.  Varieties  of  Olau.— The   silicates   of   lime,        ''"■ 
magnesia,  iron,  soda,  and  potash,  in  their  impure  form,  produce  the 
coarser  kinds  of  glass  of  which  green  bottles  are  made.    The  sili- 
cates of  soda  and  lime  give  the  oommon  window  glass  and  French 
plate.    IJme  hardens  gilass,  and  adds  to  its  lustre ;  soda  tends  to 
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^ve  it  a  greenish  tinge.  £ohMtian  flou,  the  most  beanJM  n- 
rielj,  hard  and  highljr  infusible,  ia  a  silicate  of  potash  and  lima. 

746.  Imitation  of  Predons  Oema. — Oryttai  gloM,  or  ^tnt 
glati,  so  called  beoaose  pulverized  flinta  were  formerly  hb^  b 

F,o.  2S«.  """^^^  ''>  **  ' 

Gompoandoftbe 
silicate  of  pot- 
ash and  I«ad. 
Hie  oxide  of 
'  lead  renders  it 
Terj  soft  BO  as 
to  be  easUj' 
soratohed,  bnt 
Fwmtog  .  Ptot  ah«t  of  wiDdo-  diBM.  groatiy  fncre«es 

its  tranapareocj,  brilliancy,  and  refractive  power.  Sometimea 
the  proportitm  of  oxide  of  lead  Hsea  a«  high  as  5S  per  cent. 
Glass  of  this  composition  forms  what  is  called  pa*tt,  and,  when 
BQitablj  cat,  is  nsed  to  imitate  the  diamond.  By  the  addition 
of  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron  the  yellow  of  the  topaz  ia  imitated, 
and  by  oxide  of  cobalt  &a  brilliant  blue  of  the  sapphire  is  pro- 

747.  AntieaUng  Qlasa^-If  glass  la  suddenly  eooled  after  fosion, 
there  seems  an  uneqnal  strain  upon  its  particles,  and  it  is  brittle 
and  liable  to  crack  on  the  slightest  scratch  or  jar.  I^is  is  shown 
by '  Prince  Rupert's  drops,'  little  pear-shaped  bodies.  Fig.  3G7,  made 

by  dropping  globnles  of  melted  glass  into  water.    The 

"'  cooling  of  the  onter  particles  while  the  inner  ones  are 

^^'~    still  flnid,  preTents  the  latter  from  expanding  as  they 

/V  cool,  ttius  canaing  snob  an  enormons  strain  npon  the 

/■  snrface,  that  if  the  small  end  he  nipped  oS,  the  whole 

W  mass  flies  to  pieces  with  an  eiplodon.    To  obviate  this 

^mpt'     diffioolty,  glass,  after  having  received   the  desired 

form,  is  placed  in  large  fnmaces,  which  are  mainttined 

at  a  gradaally  decreamng  heat  for  several  days,  nntil  qaite  cooL 

This  process  is  called  tmnealing.    Gloss  is  cnt  by  the  diamond,  and 

holes  maf  be  bored  through  it  with  the  end  of  a  three-cornered 

file,  if  the  point  of  friction  he  kept  wet  with  spirits  of  tnrpentine. 
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4  CESIUM,  RUBIDIUM,  LITHIUM,  AMMONIUM. 

OiBSIUM. 

Sym.  Cs>    Uquiv.  123.4. 

748.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  this  metal 
and  rubidium  were  discovered  have  been  already  stated  (866).  By 
evaporating  a  large  quantity  of  the  water  containing  cesium, 
BuKSEN  obtained  a  small  amount  of  it  as  a  chloride,  and  after- 
ward as  an  amalgam,  with  mercury.  Such  is  its  affinity  for 
oxygen,  that  even  in  the  state  of  alloy  it  oxidizes  in  the  air  and 
decomposes  cold  water.  It  ii  the  most  «lectro-positive  element 
known,  surpassing  potassium,  which  formerly  ranked  first  in  this 
respect.  It  forms  extremely  caustic  hydrates  and  carbonates, 
while  its  bicarbonate  ocbors  in  permanent,  glassy  crystals. 

BUBIDIUM. 

Sym.  Rh.    Equw.  85.36. 

749.  This  new  metal  has  analogous  properties  with  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  silver-white  in  color,  with  a  crystalline  structure, 
and  forms  compounds  similar  to  those  of  csosium.  Gbandeau  has 
lately  detected  rubidium  in  the  ashes  of  beets,  tobacco,  tea,  and 
coffee.  These  new  metals  are  found  associated  with  potassium, 
which  they  closely  resemble,  and  are  obtained  in  considerable 
quantity  from  the  mineral  LepidolUe, 

LITHIUM. 

JSfym.  Z.    Eqndv,  7.    Sp.  Or.  0.6936. 

760.  iThis  metal  resembles  potassium  and  sodium,  though 
somewhat  harder  and  considerably  lighter,  being  the  lightest 
metal  known.  Until  recently,  it  was  supposed  to  be  very  rare, 
but  the  late  researches  of  Bxtnsbn  and  Kibohoff  show  that  it  is 
quite  abundant  and  widely  distributed.  By  the  spectrum  analysis 
they  have  found  it  in  sea-water,  in  the  water  of  springs,  in  the 
ashes  of  plants,  and  in  the  human  blood. 

What  are  the  properties  of  casBlum?  749.  What  of  rabidinm?  Whence  is  it 
obtaloed  t  750l  What  are  the  properties  of  lithium  ?  Is  it  abundant  f  761.  Why 
la  ammonium  belieTed  to  exist t     What  is  its  theory?     752.   What  are  the 
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AMMONIUM. 

8ym,  H^K,    EquiiK  18. 

751.  This  is  belioved  to  be  a  compound  radicle,  having  the 
natnre  of  a  metal,  and  forming  oxides,  salts,  and  even  an  amal- 
gam. Thus  hydrated  ammonia,  HgNyHO,  is  regarded  as  an  oxide 
of  ammoniom,  H4N,0.  It  has  never  been  separated.  Bat  if  an 
amalgam  of  potassium  and  mercury  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac  (762),  it  swells  up,  assumes  a  pasty  consistence,  hut  pre- 
serves  iU  metcdlie  lustre  and  th^  characUr  of  an  airMUgam.  It  is  held 
that  the  potassium  of  the  first  amalgam  has  been  replaced  by  am- 
monium, which  has  analogous  metallic  properties.  The  new  amal- 
gam rapidly  decomposes  into  mercury,  ammonia^  and  hydrogen. 

762.  Chloride  of  Ammoninm,  U4N,  01  {Sal  Amnumiacy—k 
solution  of  ammonia  is  neutralized  by  chlorohydric  acid,  crystals  of 
chloride  of  ammonium  being  produced,  which  have  a  sharp  taste, 
and  dissolve  in  thrice  their  weight  of  cold  water.  Sal  ammoniac 
is  chiefly  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  the 
gas  works  by  chlorohydric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  liquor  the 
salt  appears  in  the  form  of  the  tough,  fibrous  crystals  of  commerce. 
It  is  volatilized  by  heat.  It  is  used  in  soldering  to  cleanse  me- 
tallic surfaces,  the  chlorohydric  acid  dissolving  the  coat  of  oxide. 
Mixed  with  lime,  which  decomposes  it  and  expels  the  ammonia,  it 
is  used  to  fill  smelling  bottles. 

763.  Carbonate  of  Oxide  of  Ammonitim  {Carbonate  of  Ammo- 
nia),— ^There  are  several  of  these  salts.  Pure  ammonia  and  car- 
bonic anhydride  unite  to  form  a  neutral,  anhydrous  carbonate, 
H3N,  CO2,  pungent,  volatile  and  very  soluble  in  water.  The  com- 
mon sal  volatile^  or  smelling  salts  of  the  shops,  is  a  sesquicarbonate 
2H4NO,  8OO2. 

754.  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of  Ammoniain,  H^  NO,  SP3,H0,  is 
prepared  in  a  large  way  by  neutralizing  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of 
the  gas  works  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  valuable  fertilizer. 
Nitrate  of  oxide  of  ammonium  n4N0,  NO^jHO,  is  a  soluble  salt 
used  as  a  source  of  nitrous  oxide.  There  is  a  host  of  compounds 
of  ammonia  which  are  of  interest  only  to  the  professed  chemist. 
The  ammoniacal  salts  are  all  soluble,  and  yield  the  anmioniacal 
odor  by  adding  caustic  lime  or  potash,  or  at  a  high  heat. 


properties   of    chloride   of    aramoniam  ?      Its    uses  f      753.    What   carbonates 
ore  mentioned  t    754.  What  other  salts  of  ammonia  f    756.  What  is  harium  | 
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§  II.  Metals  of  the  Alkaline  Earths. 

BARIUM. 

u  Ba,    Equiv,  68.6. 


766.  Bariom  occurs  in  large  quantitf  in  the  mineral  known 
as  heavy  spar  (sulphate  of  baryta).  It  is  a  white,  silver-like 
metal,  and  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  tarnishmg  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

766.  Osdde  of  Barium,  BaO  {B(Mryta)^S&  a  gray  powder  having 
a  strong  attraction  for  water,  which  it  absorbs  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  forming  hydrate  of  baryta.  The  hydrate  has  an  alkaline  re- 
action, and  unites  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

767.  Chloxlde  of  Barium,  BaGl+2H0.— This  salt  is  readily 
soluble  in  water.  It  is  interesting  only  as  being  the  usual  test  for 
sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  gives  a  dense  white,  insoluble  precipi- 
tate of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

768.  Sulphate  of  Baryta,  BaO,  SO3  (Heatiy  /^jpar).— This  min- 
eral occurs  in  large  quantities,  and  when  ground  is  extensively 
consumed  under  the  name  of  barytes  in  the  adulteration  of  paints. 
Carbonate  of  baryta^  BaO,  00  9,  is  always  formed  when  caustic 
baryta  is  exposed  to  the  air.  It  occurs  native  in  abundance,  and  is 
the  chief  source  of  the  compounds  of  baryta.  All  the  soluble  salts 
of  baryta  act  as  powerful  poisons  when  taken  into  the  system. 

STRONTIUM. 

JSfym.  Sr.    Equvo,  48.8. 

769.  This  metal  resembles  barium,  in  both  appearance  and 
properties.  The  nitrate  of  strontia  is  used  considerably  in  the 
preparation  of  fire  works,  to  the  flames  of  which  it  imparts  a 
beautiful  crimson  color. 

CALCIUM. 

8ym,  Ca.    Equiv,  20.    8p.  Or.  1.57. 

760.  Oalcium  is  a  light  yellow  metal,  somewhat  harder  than 
lead,  very  malleable,  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  oxidizes  in  the  air. 
It  exists  in  abundance  in  limestone,  fluor  spar,  and  gypsum. 

756.  Oxide  of  barium  f    757.  State  the  properties  of  chloride  of  barium  f    Itsuee? 
758.  What  la  said  of  sulphate  of  baryta  ?    Wbat  of  carbonate  ?    759.  Mention  the 
uaea  of  strontium  t    7e0.  What  la  oalolum  f    Where  ia  it  found  9    761.  What  is  the 
13 
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761.  Ozlde  of  Oaloiinii,  OaO  (Lime). — Oalcinm  forms  but  one 
oxide,  the  well-known  sabstance  lime,  which  exists  in  such  vast 
quantities  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  as  limestone,  and 
with  sulphuric  acid  as  gypsum.  Lime  is  prepared  by  burning  lime- 
stone in  large  masses  in  kilns.  The  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  into 
the  air  by  the  heat,  and  a  white,  stony  substance  remains,  oalled 
quick  lime,  or  eaustie  lime.  One  ton  of  good  limestone  yields 
11  cwt.  of  lime.  When  this  is  exposed  to  tiie  air  it  first  rapidly 
imbibes  moisture  and  crumbles  to  powder.  This  gradually  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  and  becoming  less  and  less  caustiO)  regains  the  neu- 
tral condition  oi  the  carbonate. 

762.  Piopertles.— Lime  exhibits  the  properties  of  a  strong 
alkali,  decomposing  organic  tissues  and  saturating  the  strongest 
acids.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  Hence,  when 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  lime-water  is  boiled,  a  portion  of  the 
lime  is  deposited,  which  accounts  for  the  crust  or  fur  which  lines 
the  interior  of  tea-kettles  in  localities  where  the  water  is  impreg- 
nated with  lime. 

763.  Lime  exists  extensively  in  organized  structures.  The 
mineral  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  the  higher  animals  consists  of 
lime  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is  contained  in  the 
shells  of  the  lower  animals,  chiefly  united  with  carbonic  acid.  It 
also  forms  a  large  ingredient  of  plants.  Lime  is  to  be  found  in 
most  fertile  soils,  and  is  much  used  in  agriculture,  as  it  promotes 
the  decomposition  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  thus  fitting  it 
for  assimilation  by  plants. 

764.  Hydrate  of  Lime. — When  water  is  poured  upon  quick- 
lime it  absorbs  it  (every  28  lbs.  of  lime  taking  nine  pounds  of 
water),  swells  to  thrice  its  original  bulk,  CKimbles  to  a  fine  white 
powder,  and  is  converted  into  a  hydrate  of  lime,  OaO,  HO.  This 
process  is  called  slaMng^  and  sufficient  heat  is  often  produced  by 
the  chemical  action  to  ignite  wood.  Lime  water  is  a  saturated, 
transparent  solution  of  lime  in  water.  Cream  or  milk  of  lime  is  a 
thick  mixture  of  the  hydrate  with  water,  such  as  is  used  in  white- 
washing.   In  tanneries  the  hides  are  immersed  in  milk  of  lime, 

composition  of  lime  ?  How  is  it  obtained  f  What  is  tbe  effect  of  ezposnre  to  tbe 
air?  762.  State  the  properties  of  lime.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  crust  of  tea- 
kettles. 763.  Where  is  lime  found  in  organic  structures  ?  What  are  its  nsea  in 
agriculture?  764.  How  is  the  hydrate  obtained f  What  is  lime  water t  Milk  of 
lime  r    Its  uses  ?    765.  Of  what  is  the  best  mortar  made  ?    What  Is  the  fllfi»ct  of 
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wbich  partially  decomposes  them,  so  that  the  hair  may  be  easily 
removed. 

766.  Mortar  and  Cement.— Lime,  mixed  with  sand,  forms  the 
mortar  employed  by  builders  to  cement  stones  and  bricks.  To 
make  the  best  mortar,  the  lime  should  be  perfectly  caustic  and 
the  sand  sharp  and  coarse-grained.  The  nature  of  the  clianges  by 
which  the  mortar  becomes  hardened  is  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  owing  in  part  to  the  lime  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air;,  and  hardening  into  a  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
time  the  lime  also  partially  combines  with  the  silica  of  the  sand) 
forming  au  exceedingly  hard  silicate  of  lime.  Oommon  mortar, 
when  laid  in  water,  not  only  refuses  to  harden,  but  its  lime  grad- 
ually becomes  dissolved  out  and  washed  away.  Hydraulic  cement 
possesses  the  property  of  solidifying  under  water.  This  quality  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  day  (silicate  of  alumina)  in  the  lime  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

766.  Carbonate  of  lime,  OaO,  00^. — ^Vast  deposits  of  this 
gait  are  distributed  all  over  the  globe  in  the  form  of  limestones^ 
marbles,  ohalkSi  marls,  cpral-reefe,  shells,  &o.  Numerous  and  ex- 
tensive as  ar^  til^se  deposits,  it  is  conjectured  that  they  are  all 
of  animal  origin.  The  densest  limestone  and  the  softest  chalk  are 
found  to  consist  of  the  aggregated  skeletons,  or  shells  of  myriads 
of  tribes  of  the  lower  animals,  which  have  existed  in  some  former 
period  of  the  world's  history.  The  formation  of  coral  reefe,  which 
are  sea-islands  of  carbonate  of  lime  buOt  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  by  minute  aquatic  animals,  is  an  example  of  similar  deposits 
now  in  process  of  formation. 

767.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic 
acid  and  lime.  It  is  soluble  in  water  containing  free  carbonic 
acid ;  henod  the  well  and  spring  water  of  lime  districts  becomes 
impregnated  with  it,  hard  water  being  the  result  When  the 
hardness  of  water  is  due  to  this  cause,  it  may  be  sofbened  by  the 
addition  of  lime  water,  which  neutralizes  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  carbonate  being  precipitated.  Water  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  deposits  a  portion  of  it  on  free  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  Examples  of  this  are  often  seen  in  caves.  The 
water,  as  it  trickles  from  fissures  in  the  roof^  deposits  its  carbonate 

time  npon  ft?  What  ie  hydraulio  cement  t  766t.  Whttt  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime 
exist  naturally?  What  Is  the  origin  of  these  deposits?  What  of  ooral-reefB? 
767.  Wbat  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon  carbonate  of  lime  ?    How  may  hard  water  be 


until  pendent  masMs  like  tlion 
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formed.    These  are  called  ita- 

ilacliUi,  and  where  the  water 
Btrikea  on  falling,  other  forms 
similar  to  thoee  above  grad- 
nally  grow  np  from  the  floor, 
and  are  known  aa  itala^Ua. 
These  often  unite,  thns  fonn- 
'  ing  a  oolnmn. 

?      70B.  Sn^dut*  <rfUiiM,CaO, 
■    SOj  +  2H0  {Oyptum,  Plaittr, 
Aldbaittr).-~Thi»   ealt  ocean 
in  manf  parts  of  the  worid, 
SSbcu  of  Ume  Id  cavern.  forming  extensive  rocky  beda. 

In  its  pure,  transparent  form, 
it  is  known  as  telenite,  and  in  its  compact  and  earthy  varietiea  as 
gypsam,  plaster  of  Parin,  and  alabaster.  When  powdered  gypsum 
is  heated  to  nearly  800°,  it  parts  with  its  water  of  crystallizBtiDD. 
If  now  it  is  made  into  a  liquid  paste  with  water,  it  again  combiaes 
with  it,  and  speedily  hardens  or  wti,  reenming  its  stony  aspecL 
Owing  to  this  property,  it  is  used  to  take  tmprestjonB  of  objects 
and  make  caste,  by  being  nm  into  hollow  monlda.  Colored  sad 
mixed  with  gine,  it  is  used  for  the  ornamental  designs  in  architec- 
ture called  ilticeo-worh.   Gypsam  is  nsed  extesuvely  as  a  fertilixer. 

UAOXEBIUH. 

i^m.  Mg.    Equiv.  IS.    Sp.  Or.  1.7. 

709.  Tbb  is  a  white,  brilliant,  malleable  metal,  fbnnd  abun- 
dantly in  combination  in  many  rocks  and  minerals,  and  ocoora 
also  in  sea- water  as  a  chloride. 

770.  Oxide  of  BSagHMfeiin,  ItgO  {Xagntiid). — Only  one 
oxide  of  magnesinm  is  known,  and  this  is  found  by  ignitJng  the 
carbonate.  It  is  a  white,  light  powder,  with  feeble  alkaline  prop- 
erties, very  sparinf^y  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in 
acids.    It  is  found  in  some  minerals,  in  mineral  waters,  and  in  the 

•oflenedT  ■Wbnl»rB«lalsrtiIe»T  SlQligmUMT  7«8.  GIts  companion  of  BolplnM 
of  Mat-  How  doea  ll  occarT  Whil  l«  Hlenllel  Oh  of  gypBum  for  raiklr^ 
(oaUl    Wiiat  ■»  Ita  other  UM*r    TW.  Deurlbe  miigiieaEDiii.      IVi.   Slale  tlie 
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ash  of  nearly  all  plants.    In  medicino  it  is  used  as  a  mild  aperient 
and  antacid. 

771.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  MgO,  SO3  +  7H0  {Epsom  Salts).-- 
This  is  a  oommon  ingredient  of  mineral  waters,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  contained  in  great  quantities 
in  the  springs  near  Epsom,  in  England.  The  commercial  supply 
is  chiefly  derived  from  sea-water,  by  precipitating  the  magnesia 
with  lime,  and  then  adding  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  magnesian  limestone.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  has  a 
bitter,  saline  taste,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic  and  an 
antidote  to  various  poisons.    It  has  also  been  used  as  a  fertilizer. 


-•♦♦- 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


HETALS  'WHICH  DECOMPOSE  WATER  AT  A  BED  HEAT. 


Aluminum, 

Cerium, 

Gluoinum, 

Iron, 

The  first  ten  metals 

Thorinum, 

Manoanbsb, 

of  this  group  are  metals 

Yttrium, 

NiOKEL, 

of  the  earths,  but  with 

Erbium, 

Cobalt, 

the  exception  of  alu- 

Terbhtm, 

ZiKO, 

minum,  they  are  very 

Zirconium, 

Cadmium, 

rare,  and  of  no  special 

Lanthanum, 

Tin. 

interest. 

DiDTMIUM, 

§  1.  AlumzTvum  cmd  its  Compcvmds. 

* 

ALUMINUM.             ' 

Bym.  Al,    Bquiv.  13.7.    Sp,  Gr,  2.5. 

772.  This  important  metal  was  discovered  by  the  German 
chemist,  Wohusr,  in  1827.  It  is  found  in  nature  in  immense 
quantities,  being  the  metallic  base  of  alumina  which  forms  the 
argillaceous  rocks,  beds  of  clay,  and  a  large  proportion  of  granite. 
It  is  a  shining,  white  metal,  of  a  shade  between  silver  and  pla- 


properties  of  magneaia.     Where  is  it  found  f    Its  useB  ?    771.  What  is  sulphate  of 
magnesia?    What  are  its  properties?    Its  u^es?    772.  Discovery  of  aluminum. 
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tinnm,  harder  than  sane,  lighter  than  glass,  and  of  remarkable 
strength  and  sti&ess.  It  resists  the  oxidizmg  inflnence  of  moist 
air  like  silver,  melts  at  a  still  lower  temperatnre  than  that  metal, 
and,  ponnd  for  pound,  occnpies  four  times  its  space.  It  is  more 
sonorous  than  any  other  metal,  giving  forth  a  clear  musical  sound 
when  struck.  It  is  nudleable  and  dactile  like  iron,  exceeds  it  in 
tenacity,  and  combines  with  carbon,  forming  a  cast  metal  which 
is  not  malleable.  It  resists  the  action  of  cold  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and,  unlike  silver,  is  not  tarnished  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
It  dissolves  in  chlorohydrio  acid,  forming  a  chloride,  and  conducts 
electricity  nearly  as  well  as  silver.  Aluminum  is  obtained  by  de- 
composing chloride  of  aluminum  by  means  of  sodium,  and  as  sodium 
is  at  present  expensive,  the  manufacture  of  aluminum  renders  it 
a  costly  metal  ($4  per  lb.).  It  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  cheap- 
ened, when  it  will  become  of  invaluable  service  in  the  arts.  Its 
alloys  will  be  noticed  in  Chap.  XVII. 

773.  Besquiozide  of  Alnwinum,  AI3O3,  (Alumina).^Thia, 
which  is  the  only  oxide  of  alumina,  is  an  abundant  natural  product, 
being  found  in  all  soils  and  rocks.  Crystallized  and  colored  by 
oxide  of  chromium,  it  forms  the  ruby  and  sapphire,  which  rank 
next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness  and  value.  In  a  more  massive 
form  it  18  known  as  eorundum.  Alumina  seems  to  possess 
the  properties  of  both  an  acid  and  a  base,  uniting  with  either  to 
form  definite  salts.  It  has  a  powerful  attraction  both  for  vegetable 
coloring  matter  and  for  the  fibre  of  cloth ;  hence,  it  is  used  by  dyers 
to  ^i[  the  colors  upon  their  fabrics.  It  is  then  said  to  act  as  a 
mordant.  Alumina  is  precipitated  from  organic  solution  by  an 
alkali,  and,  if  there  is  any  vegetable  or  animal  coloring  matter 
present,  this  is  also  carried  down  with  the  alumina,  forming  what 
is  termed  a  lake.  Carmine  is  a  lake  of  cochineal.  Alumina  also 
absorbs  and  combines  with  oily  matters ;  hence,  a  -certain  kind  of 
clay,  called  fullers*  ea^rth,  is  used  to  extract  grease  from  wood, 
paper,  dec. 

774.  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potash,  KO,  SO  t  +  AI2O3, 3S0, 

+  24HO  {Alum), — Small  quantities  of  this  important  salt  are  found 

native,  but  for  commercial  purposes  it  is  prepared  artificially  by 

Where  does  it  occar  ?  'WTiat  are  its  properties  f  How  is  it  obtained  f  Its  price  ? 
773w  What  is  alumina  ?  Mention  some  of  its  varieties.  Its  properties.  How  is 
it  used  by  dyers?  How  is  carmine  formed?  What  is  fbllers^  earth?  774.  Give 
the  composition  of  alum.     How  is  it  formed  ?    775.  Its  properties  ?    What  is  borot 
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several  different  methoda.  In  this  country  it  is  formed  by  treat- 
ing alumina  or  day  with  sulphuric  acid,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  months,  adding  potash,  either  in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  car- 
bonate. The  whole  is  then  leached,  and  the  alum  separated  from 
the  solution  by  crystallization. 

776.  Alum  has  a  sweetish,  styptic  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  18 
parts  of  cold  water,  or  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water,  the  solu- 
tion having  an  acid  reaction.  When  heated,  alum  swells  up  into 
a  light,  puffy  condition,  at  the  same  time  giving  off  its  water  of 
crystallization,  and  leaving  a  white,  anhydrous,  infusible  mass 
known  as  himt  alum, 

776.  Alum  is  used  largely  for  purifying  and  preserving  skins, 
for  mordants  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  for  glazing  paper,  for 
hardening  and  whitening  tallow,  clarifying  liquors,  and  in  medi- 
cine as  an  astringent  and  caustic.  Wood  impregnated  with  it  is 
almost  incombustible. 

777.  Sulphate  of  soda  or  ammonia  may  replace  the  sulphate  of 
potash  in  combination  with  the  alumina,  thus  giving  a  soda  or  am- 
monia alum.  In  like  manner  the  sesquioxides  of  iron,  manganese, 
chromium,  &c.,  being  isomorphous  with  alumina,  may  replace  it, 
forming  an  iron,  manganese  or  chrome  alum,  all  of  which  have  the 
same  crystalline  form. 

778.  Silicate  of  A  luminal  or  Clay,  is  the  result  of  the  decom- 
position of  feldspathic  and  sUicious  rocks,  and  is  the  basis  of  all 
kinds  of  pottery.  Its  adaptation  for  this  purpose  depends  upon  its 
plasticity  when  mixed  with  water,  the  readiness  with  which  it 
may  be  moulded,  and  also  upon  its  capability  of  solidifying  when 
exposed  to  a  high  heat.  After  burning,  the  ware,  though  hard,  is 
porous,  and  absorbs  water  with  avidity,  even  allowing  it  to  filter 
through.  To  prevent  this,  the  ware  is  covered  witb  a  glassy  coat- 
ing,, or  glazed. 

779.  Pcroelaln  consists  of  a  mixture  of  decomposed  feldspar 
(called  iaolin)y  silica,  and  a  small  proportion  of  lime,  the  ingre- 
dients being  carefully  selected,  and  thoroughly  ground  and  incor- 
porated. When  moulded  into  the  proper  form,  the  articles  are 
dried  and  subjected  to  a  high  heat  in  a  furnace,  in  which  state  the 

alumt  776.  Uses  of  alum  ?  777.  How  does  it  illastrate  isomorpblsm  ?  778.  Give 
tbe  compofiition  and  origin  of  clay.  What  quality  adapts  it  for  pottery.  Why 
rousttbe  warebe  gla^ied?  770.  What  is  porcelain?  Describe  its  manufactare. 
How  ifl  it  colored  t    780.  How  \b  common  red  pottery  ware  made  ?    Why  is  It  ob* 
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761.  Ozido  of  OaletoBi,  OaO  (Lime). — OalciinxL  forms  but  one 
oxide,  the  well-known  sabstance  lime,  which  exists  in  such  vast 
quantities  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  as  limestone,  and 
with  sulphuric  acid  as  gypsum.   Lime  is  prepared  by  burning  lime- 
stone in  large  masses  in  kilns.   The  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  into 
the  air  by  the  heat,  and  a  white,  stony  substance  remains,  called 
quick  lime,  or  caustic  lime.    One  ton  of  good  limestone  yields 
11  cwt.  of  lime.    When  thb  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  first  rapidly 
imbibes  moisture  and  crumbles  to  powder.  This  gradually  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  and  becoming  less  and  less  caastio,  regains  the  neu- 
tral condition  oi  the  carbonate. 

762.  PiopartlM.— lime  exhibits  the  properties  of  a  strong 
alkali,  decomposing  organic  tissues  and  saturating  the  strcmgest 
acids.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  Hence,  when 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  lime-water  is  boiled,  a  portion  of  the 
lime  is  deposited,  which  accounts  for  the  crust  or  fur  which  lines 
the  interior  of  tea-kettles  in  localities  where  the  water  is  impreg- 
nated with  lime. 

763.  Lime  exists  extensively  in  organized  stmctnres.  The 
mineral  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  the  higher  animals  consists  of 
lime  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is  contained  in  the 
shells  of  the  lower  animals,  chiefly  united  with  carbonic  acid.  It 
also  forms  a  large  ingredient  of  plants.  Lime  is  to  be  found  in 
most  fertile  soils,  and  is  much  used  in  agriculture,  as  it  promotes 
the  decomposition  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  thus  fitting  it 
for  assimilation  by  plants. 

764.  Hydrate  of  Lime. — When  water  is  poured  upon  quick- 
lime it  absorbs  it  (every  28  lbs.  of  lime  taking  nine  pounds  of 
water),  swells  to  thrice  its  original  bulk,  cmmbles  to  a  fine  white 
powder,  and  is  converted  into  a  hydrate  of  lime,  OaO,  HO.  This 
process  is  called  slaking^  and  sufficient  heat  is  often  produced  by 
the  chemical  action  to  ignite  wood.  Lime  water  is  a  saturated, 
transparent  solution  of  lime  in  water.  Cream  or  milk  of  lime  is  a 
thick  mixture  of  the  hydrate  with  water,  such  as  is  used  in  white- 
washing.   In  tanneries  the  hides  are  immersed  in  milk  of  lime, 


composition  of  lime  t  How  is  it  obtained  ?  Wliat  is  the  effect  of  ezposnre  to  the 
air?  762.  State  the  properties  of  lime.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  omst  of  Xear 
kettles.  ISS.  Where  Is  lime  found  in  organic  structures  ?  What  are  its  uses  in 
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wbicli  portiallj  decomposes  them,  bo  that  the  hair  may  be  easily 
removed. 

765.  Mortar  and  Oement. — ^Lime,  mixed  with  sand,  forms  the 
mortar  employed  by  builders  to  cement  stones  and  bricks.  To 
make  the  best  mortar,  the  lime  should  be  perfectly  caustic  and 
the  sand  sharp  and  coarse-grained.  The  nature  of  the  changes  by 
which  the  mortar  becomes  hardened  is  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  owing  in  part  to  the  lime  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  and  hardening  into  a  carbonate  of  .lime.  In 
time  the  lime  also  partially  combines  with  the  silica  of  the  sandj 
forming  ^n  exceedingly  hard  silicate  of  lime.  Oommon  mortar, 
when  laid  in  water,  not  only  refuses  to  harden,  but  its  lime  grad- 
ually becomes  dissolved  out  and  washed  away.  Hydraulic  cement 
possesses  the  property  of  solidifying  under  water.  This  quality  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  clay  (silicate  of  alumina)  in  the  lime  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

766.  Oarbonate  of  Lime,  OaO,  GOa. — ^Vast  deposits  of  this 
salt  are  distributed  all  over  the  globe  in  the  form  of  limestones, 
marbles^  chalks,  marls,  cpral-reefe,  shells,  &c.  Numerous  and  ex- 
tensive as  are  til^se  deposits,  it  is  conjectured  that  they  are  all 
of  animal  origin.  The  densest  limestone  and  the  softest  chalk  are 
found  to  consist  of  the  aggregated  skeletons,  or  shells  of  myriads 
of  tribes  of  the  lower  animals,  which  have  existed  in  some  former 
period  of  the  world's  history.  The  formation  of  coral  reefs,  which 
are  sea^islands  of  carbonate  of  lime  buOt  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  by  minute  aquatic  animals,  is  an  example  of  similar  deposits 
now  in  process  of  formation. 

767.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic 
acid  and  lime.  It  is  soluble  in  water  containing  free  carbonic 
acid;  hence  the  well  and  spring  water  of  lime  districts  becomes 
impregnated  with  it,  hard  water  being  the  result  When  the 
hardness  of  water  is  due  to  this  cause,  it  may  be  softened  by  the 
addition  of  lime  water,  which  neutralizes  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  carbonate  being  precipitated.  Water  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  deposits  a  portion  of  it  on  free  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  Examples  of  this  are  often  seen  in  caves.  The 
water,  as  it  trickles  from  fissures  in  the  roof^  deposits  its  carbonate 

time  upon  it?  What  is  hydraulic  oement  t  7(ML  What  forms  of  oarbonate  of  lime 
exist  naturally?  What  is  the  origin  of  these  deposits?  What  of  ooral-reefB? 
767.  What  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon  carbonate  of  lime  ?    How  may  hard  water  be 
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761.  Oxide  of  Oaletmn,  OaO  (Lime). — Oalcmm  forms  but  one 
oxide,  the  well-known  sabstance  lime,  which  exists  in  such  vast 
quantities  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  as  limestone,  and 
with  sulphuric  acid  as  gypsum.  Lime  is  prepared  by  burning  lime- 
stone in  large  masses  in  kilns.  The  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  into 
the  air  by  the  heat,  and  a  white,  stony  substance  remains,  called 
guieh  lime,  or  caustic  lime.  One  ton  of  good  limestone  yields 
11  cwt.  of  lime.  When  this  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  first  rapidly 
imbibes  moisture  and  crumbles  to  powder.  This  gradually  absorbs 
carbonic  add,  and  becoming  less  and  less  caustic,  regains  the  neu- 
tral condition  c^the  carbonate. 

762.  PioperUea.— lime  exhibits  the  properties  of  a  strong 
alkali,  decomposing  organic  tissues  and  saturating  the  strongest 
acids.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  Hence,  when 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  lime-water  is  boiled,  a  portion  of  the 
lime  is  deposited,  which  accounts  for  the  crust  or  fur  which  lines 
the  interior  of  tea-kettles  in  localities  where  the  water  is  impreg- 
nated with  lime. 

763.  Lime  exists  extensively  in  organized  stmctures.  The 
mineral  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  the  higher  animals  consists  of 
lime  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is  contained  in  the 
shells  of  the  lower  animals,  chiefly  united  with  carbonic  acid.  It 
also  forms  a  large  ingredient  of  plants.  Lime  is  to  be  found  in 
most  fertile  soils,  and  is  much  used  in  agriculture,  as  it  promotes 
the  decomposition  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  thus  fitting  it 
for  assimilation  by  plants. 

764L  Hydrate  of  Lime. — When  water  is  poured  upon  quick- 
lime it  absorbs  it  (every  28  lbs.  of  lime  taking  nine  pounds  of 
water),  swells  to  thrice  its  original  bulk,  cmmbles  to  a  fine  white 
powder,  and  is  converted  into  a  hydrate  of  lime,  OaO,  HO.  This 
process  is  called  alahing^  and  sufficient  heat  is  often  produced  by 
the  chemical  action  to  ignite  wood.  Lime  water  is  a  saturated, 
transparent  solution  of  lime  in  water.  Cream  or  milk  of  lime  is  a 
thick  mixture  of  the  hydrate  with  water,  such  as  is  used  in  white- 
washing.   In  tanneries  the  hides  are  immersed  in  milk  of  lime, 


oompoBition  of  lime  f  TIow  ie  it  obtained  ?  Wliat  is  the  effect  of  exposnre  to  tbe 
air?  762.  State  the  properties  of  lime.  Explain  the  oauseof  the  oruat  of  t«ft- 
kettles.  "763.  Where  is  lime  found  in  organic  structures  ?  What  are  its  uses  in 
asrricultare ?  764.  How  is  the  hydrate  obtained!  What  is  lime  water?  Milk  of 
lime  ?    Its  uses  f    765.  Of  what  is  the  best  mortar  made  ?    What  U  the  vSSwX  of 
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wbicli  partially  decomposes  them,  so  that  the  hair  may  be  easily 
removed. 

765.  Mortar  and  Oement. — ^Lime,  mixed  with  sand,  forms  the 
mortar  employed  by  builders  to  cement  stones  and  bricks.  To 
make  the  best  mortar,  the  lime  should  be  perfectly  caustic  and 
the  sand  sharp  and  coarse-grained.  The  nature  of  the  changes  by 
which  the  mortar  becomes  hardened  is  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  owing  in  part  to  the  lime  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air^  and  hardening  into  a  carbonate  of  .lime.  In 
time  the  lime  also  p$q*tiaUy  combines  with  the  silica  of  the  sand* 
forming  an  exceedingly  hard  silicate  of  lime.  Common  mortar, 
when  laid  in  water,  not  only  refuses  to  harden,  but  its  lime  grad- 
ually becomes  dissolved  out  and  washed  away.  Hydraulic  cement 
possesses  the  property  of  solidifying  under  water.  This  quality  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  clay  (silicate  of  alumina)  in  the  lime  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

766.  Oarbonate  of  Zdme,  OaO,  COs. — ^Vast  deposits  of  this 
salt  are  distributed  all  over  the  globe  in  the  form  of  limestones^ 
marbles,  chalks,  marls,  cpral-reefe,  shells,  &c  Numerous  and  ex- 
tensive as  are  til^se  deposits,  it  is  conjectured  that  they  are  all 
of  animal  origin.  The  densest  limestone  and  the  softest  chalk  are 
found  to  consist  of  the  aggregated  skeletons,  or  shells  of  myriads 
of  tribes  of  the  lower  animals,  which  have  existed  in  some  former 
period  of  the  world's  history.  The  formation  of  coral  reefs,  which 
are  sea-islands  of  carbonate  of  lime  built  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  by  minute  aquatic  animals,  is  an  example  of  similar  deposits 
now  in  process  of  formation. 

767.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic 
acid  and  lime.  It  is  soluble  in  water  containing  free  carbonic 
acid ;  hence  the  well  and  spring  water  of  lime  districts  becomes 
impregnated  with  it,  hard  water  being  the  result  When  the 
hardness  of  water  is  due  to  this  cause,  it  may  be  sofbened  by  the 
addition  of  lime  water,  which  neutralizes  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  carbonate  being  precipitated.  Water  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  deposits  a  portion  of  it  on  free  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  Examples  of  this  are  often  seen  in  caves.  The 
water,  as  it  trickles  from  fissures  in  the  roof,  deposits  its  carbonate 

time  upon  it?  What  is  hydraulio  oement  t  76ft.  Wh&t  forme  of  oarbonfite of  lime 
exist  naturally?  What  is  the  origin  of  tbeee  deposits?  What  of  coral-reefs t 
767.  What  la  the  effect  of  heat  upon  carbonate  of  lime  ?    How  may  hard  water  be 
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761.  Oxide  of  Oaldmii,  OaO  (Lime). — Oalcinm  fonns  bnt  one 
oxide,  the  well-known  sabstance  lime,  which  exists  in  sach  vast 
quantities  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  as  limestone,  and 
with  sulphuric  acid  as  gypsum.  Lime  is  prepared  by  burning  lime- 
stone in  large  masses  in  kilns.  The  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  into 
the  air  by  the  heat,  and  a  white,  stony  substance  remains,  called 
quick  lime,  or  caustic  lime.  One  ton  of  good  limestone  yields 
11  cwt.  of  lime.  When  this  is  exposed  to  the  air  it  first  rapidly 
imbibes  moisture  and  crumbles  to  powder.  This  gradually  absorbs 
carbonic  acid,  and  becoming  less  and  less  canstio,  regains  the  nen- 
tral  condition  ci  the  carbonate. 

762.  Pioperttefc— lime  exhibits  the  properties  of  a  strong 
alkali,  decomposing  organic  tissues  and  saturating  the  strongest 
acids.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  Hence,  when 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  lime-water  is  boiled,  a  portion  of  the 
lime  is  deposited,  which  accounts  for  the  crust  or  fur  which  lines 
the  interior  of  tea-kettles  in  localities  where  the  water  is  impreg- 
nated with  lime. 

763.  Lime  exists  extensively  in  organized  structures.  The 
mineral  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  the  higher  animals  consists  of 
lime  combined  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is  contained  in  the 
shells  of  the  lower  animals,  chiefly  united  with  carbonic  acid.  It 
also  forms  a  large  ingredient  of  plants.  Lime  is  to  be  found  in 
most  fertile  soils,  and  is  much  used  in  agriculture,  as  it  promotes 
the  decomposition  of  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  thus  fitting  it 
for  assimilation  by  plants. 

764L  Hydrate  of  Lime. — When  water  is  poured  upon  qnick- 
lime  it  absorbs  it  (every  28  lbs.  of  lime  taking  nine  pounds  of 
water),  swells  to  thrice  its  original  bulk,  ciombles  to  a  fine  white 
powder,  and  is  converted  into  a  hydrate  of  lime,  OaO,  HO.  This 
process  is  called  slaking^  and  sufficient  heat  is  often  produced  by 
the  chemical  action  to  ignite  wood.  Lime  water  is  a  saturated, 
transparent  solution  of  lime  in  water.  Cream  or  milk  of  lime  is  a 
thick  mixture  of  the  hydrate  with  water,  such  as  is  used  in  white- 
washing.   In  tanneries  the  hides  are  immersed  in  milk  of  lime, 


oompoBition  of  lime  f  How  is  it  ol>tained  ?  Vfhait  is  the  eff^t  of  expoenre  to  the 
air?  762.  State  the  propertiea  of  lime.  Explain  the  cause  of  the  omst  of  tea- 
kettles. 763.  Where  is  lime  found  In  organic  struotureB?  What  are  its  naea  in 
asrricultnre ?  764.  How  is  the  hydrate  obtained t  What  is  lime  water?  Hilk  of 
lime  ?    Its  nses  f    765.  Of  what  is  the  best  mortar  made  t    Wbat  is  the  effect  of 
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which  partially  decoiQposes  them,  so  that  the  hair  may  be  easily 
removed. 

705.  Mortar  and  Oement.— Lime,  mixed  with  sand,  forms  the 
mortar  employed  by  builders  to  cement  stones  and  bricks.  To 
WAke  the  host  mortar,  the  lime  should  be  perfectly  caustic  and 
the  sand  sharp  and  coarse-grained.  The  nature  of  the  changes  by 
which  the  mortar  becomes  hardened  is  not  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  owing  in  part  to  the  lime  absorbing  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  and  hardening  into  a  carbonate  of  lime.  In 
time  the  lime  also  partially  combines  with  the  silica  of  the  sand* 
forming  an  exceedingly  hard  silicate  of  lime.  Oommon  mortar, 
when  laid  in  water,  not  only  refuses  to  harden,  but  its  lime  grad- 
ually becomes  dissolyed  out  and  washed  away.  Hydraulic  cement 
possesses  the  property  of  solidifying  under  water.  This  quality  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  day  (silicate  of  alumina)  in  the  lime  of 
which  it  is  composed. 

766.  Oarbonate  of  lime,  OaO,  GO2. — ^Vast  deposits  of  this 
salt  are  distributed  all  over  the  globe  in  the  form  of  limestones^ 
marbles^  chalks,  marls,  coral-ree&)  shells,  &o.  Numerous  and  ex- 
tensive as  are  til^se  deposits,  it  is  conjectured  that  they  are  all 
of  animal  origin.  The  densest  limestone  and  the  softest  chalk  are 
found  to  consist  of  the  aggregated  skeletons,  or  shells  of  myriads 
of  tribes  of  the  lower  animals,  which  have  existed  in  some  former 
period  of  the  world^s  history.  The  formation  of  coral  reefs,  which 
are  sea-islands  of  carbonate  of  lime  buUt  up  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  by  minute  aquatic  animals,  is  an  example  of  similar  deposits 
now  in  process  of  formation. 

767.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  carbonic 
acid  and  lime.  It  is  soluble  in  water  containing  free  carbonic 
acid ;  heno^  the  well  and  spring  water  of  lime  districts  becomes 
impregnated  with  it,  hard  water  being  the  result  When  the 
hardness  of  water  is  due  to  this  cause,  it  may  be  sofbened  by  the 
addition  of  lime  water,  which  neutralizes  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  carbonate  being  precipitated.  Water  containing  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  deposits  a  portion  of  it  on  free  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  Examples  of  this  are  often  seen  in  caves.  The 
water,  as  it  trickles  from  fissures  in  the  roof^  deposits  its  carbonate 

time  upon  it?  What  ie  hydraulio  cement  t  76ft.  What  forms  of  oarbonate  of  lime 
eziBt  naturally?  What  is  the  origin  of  these  deposits?  What  of  coral-reefs t 
767.  What  ia  the  effect  of  heat  upon  carbonate  of  lime  ?    How  may  hard  water  be 
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all  the  red  dajs,  which,  wheo  they  yield  25  per  cent,  of  the  metal, 
are  termed  ores. 

786.  Red  Hematite,  Fe  Oj,  is  another' anhydrous  sesquioxide, 
found  in  large  qnaotities  and  considerably  worked.  Brown  Eema- 
tite,  or  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  2Fea038HO,  is  very  ahnsdant 
thronghont  the  world  and  particularly  in  the  United  States*  It 
affords  a  yeiQow  powder,  and  is  not  attracted  hy>the  magnet  It 
contains  aboiit  86  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron  to  17  per  cent  of 
water. 

787.  Carbonate  of  Iron  (Spathdc  Iron^  Steel  O0).— This  con- 
tains 68  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  84  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
a  small  qnaniity  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganese.  A  variety  of 
steel  is  made  direcdy  firom^  this  ore.  It  is  the  source  of  the  cheap 
German  steel. 

788.  Clay  Iionstone  is  another  carbonate  of  iron,  having  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  sonrees  of  the  iron 
of  conmierce.  It  occurs  among  the  coal  measures  mixed  with 
clay,,  and  contains  about  87  per  cent  of  iroxL  There  are  several 
other  ores  worked  ibr  their  iron  to  some  extent,  but  those  men- 
tioned are  the  most  important 

789.  Bisnlpiiide  of  Izon,  FeS,,  k  the  pyritee  of  mineralogists, 
so  named  because  it  was  used  in  firelocks  to  strike  fire  with  steel 
before  the  introduction  of  gun  flints.  It  occurs  in  large  quantities 
and  under  several  different  forms.  .Yellow  pyrites,  when  in  the 
form  of  minute  brilliant  scales,  is  sometamee  mistaken  for  gold 
{fooV%  gold).  It  is  tested  at  once  by  the  sulphurous  odor  it  emits 
when  heated.  This  variety  contains  47  per  cent,  of  iron  to  53  of 
sulphur.  Pyrites  is  chiefly  jHized  as  a  source  of  copperas,  alum, 
Spanish  brown,  sulphur,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  never  worked 
for  its  iron. 

790.  Obtaining*  the  MetaL-^The  process  of  separating  iron 
from  its  ores  is  called  reduemg  or  reviDing  it,  and  the  ores  are  said 
to  be  smelted.  The  op^ation  is  conducted  in  tail  chimney-like 
structures,  termed  blast  fiimaces.  They  are  constructed  of  stone, 
and  lined  with  the  most  refractory  fire  brick,  having  the  form 
seen  in  Fig.  259.  The  top  or  mouth  of  the  ftimace  serves  for 
charging  it,  and  for  the  escape  of  smoke ;  it  is  both  door  and 

787.  Wbat  is  the  compositioa  of  steel  ore  t  788.  Of  day  iron  stone  t  What  otber 
ores  are  mentioned  1  780^.  Whatisbisnlphideof  iron?  What  is  fool's  gold  t  Vfee 
of  pyrites  9    7fla  Hov  is  the  operation  of  smelting  performed  t    Describe  the  taiatt 
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ebimne^.    The  tabes  or  tuyvn  pipe$  at  the  bottom  serve  to  enp- 
ply  the  air,  which  ia  forced  in  by  meaiu  of  immense  blowing  (fl- 
inders  driven  by  water  or    stemn  ^^^  ^^^ 
power.      The   amount  of  Air   thus 
(breed  through  some  Urge  flimaces, 
exceeds  12,000  cnbio  feet  per  minnte. 
Former]]'  the  air  was  used  at  tbe 
ordinary  temperatnre    (cold   blatt), 
hat  within  a  few  years  an  immense 
improvement  has  been  effected  by 
heating  the  sir  before  it  eaters  the 
famace  (hot  hlatt). 

791.  In  some  oases  the  materials 
are  drawn  op  an  inclined  plane  to 
the  month  of  the  shaft  by  the  same 
engine  that  impels  the  blast  meohan- 
ism.  The  furnace  is  snp^lied  with 
ore,  coal,  and  limestone  broken  into 
small  fragmonta.    When  the  heat  is 

snffioiently  intense  the  carbon  of  the  BmemnsFatnue. 

fhel  deozidiies  the  iron,  and  carbonic  acid  ia  also  expelled  from 
the  lime,  leaving  it  caustic.  Sand  and  clay,  in  greater  or  less 
qnantities,  now  remain  combined  with  the  iron.  The  lime,  acting 
as  a  flux,  nnites  with  these,  forming  the  >la0  or  «s(»ria,  a  crude 
semi-Titreons  product.  Ite  melted  iron,  falling  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fnrnace,  accumulates  and  is  drawn  off  by  talung  out  a  tap  or 
plug.    It  is  allowed  to  ran  into  a  bed  of  ^^^  ^^ 

sand,  couti^ning  straight  channels  and  ftir-  ^ 
rows  running  at  right  angles.  The  former  I 
are  caUed  by  the  workmen  the  >cw,  and  I 
the  latter  the  pig*;  hence  the  term  pig-  I 
iron.  As  the  contents  of  the  fnrnace  are  * 
remored  from  below,  crude  ore  is  oon- 
Mantiy  supplied  from  above,  and  the  opera- 
tion goes  on  day  and  night  uninterruptedly 
for  a  coarse  of  years,  or  nntil  the  fabric  demands  repiur. 

792.  The  product  of  the  smelting  fiirnace  is  eatt  iron.    This 


Texture  of  Cut  Iron. 
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has  a  granular  texture,  Fig.  260,  and  is  so  brittle  that  it  cannot  \)ft 
forged,  but  may  be  remelted  and  cast  into  moolds.  It  expands 
when  first  poured  into  the  mould,  so  as  to  copy  it  perfectly,  but 
subsequently  contracts.  The  ezpansiun  is  caused  by  the  particles 
assuming  a  crystalline  arrangement  while  consolidating ;  the  con- 
traction by  the  cooling  of  the  metallic  mass  when  solidified.  These 
properties  of  brittleness  and  easy  fusibility  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbon  and  other  impurities,  th« 
removal  of  which  converts  it  into  wrought  iron. 

793.  PhyBioal  Properties  of  Iron. — Iron  is  of  a  grayish  white 
color,  and  when  polished  has  a  perfect  lustre.    The  various  condi- 
tions under  which  it  appears  in  the  arts  are  due  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  other  substances,  such  as  carbon,  silicon,  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  manganese,  and  arsenic    In  the  absence  of 
these  substances,  iron  is  so  malleable  that  books  have  been  made 
of  it  with  leaves  as  thin  as  paper,  and  so  ductile  that  it  may  be 
drawn  out  into  wires  as  thin  as  a  hair.    Its  most  useful  quality, 
however,  is  its  superior  tenacity,  or  power  of  resistiog  strain ;  no 
other  metal  being  equal  to  it  in  this  respect.    Hence  the  value  of 
iron  in  the  manufacture  of  cannons  and  mortars,  where  the  im- 
mense expansive  force  of  gunpowder  is  to  be  resisted,  and  in  the 
making  of  wire  cables  for  suspension  bridges.    So  great  is  its  te- 
nacity that  an  iron  wire  0.075  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  weight  of  449  pounds. 

794.  PaauTe  Jxaom — ^In  its  ordinary  condition  iron  oxidizes 
rapidly  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  But  under  several 
circumstances  it  assumes  different  and  peculiar  chemical  relations. 
If  momentarily  immersed  in  a  strong  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  it  retains  its  metallic  lustre,  but  has  lost  the  power 
of  either  being  oxidized  in  the  air  or  of  dissolving  in  nitric  acid; 
it  has  become  passive^  or  assumed  an  allotrdpio  form. 

795.  Wrought  Iron. — ^The  operation  of  separating  carbon  and 
other  foreign  substances  from  cast  iron  is  usually  conducted 
in  reverberatory  furnaces.  In  this  process  the  fire  is  not 
mingled  with  the  metal,  as  in  the  case  of  smelting,  but  the 
material  is  melted  by  causing  the  flame  to  impinge  upon  it 
on  its  way  through  the  famace,  as  shown  in  Fig.  261.    A  work- 


physical  properties  of  iron.     794.  What  is  iMWsiye  iron  t    706.  How  is  wrought 
iron  obtained  t    706.  How  may  the  quality  be  still  improved  t    How  U  wrought 
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man,  with  ft  long,  oar-sh^od  implement  of  iron,  stirs  (pud^Uei) 

the  melted  maaa  Bntil  the  carboa  and  other  impurities  of  a  like 

nature  are  bnmed  awaj,  and  th« 

metal    beccmes  thick    and  paatj.  '  ' 

This  b  called  puddling.    The  pud- 

dler  then  rolls  up  from  the  mass  a 

ball  of  abottt  75  lbs.  weight,  which 

lie  transfera  to  (be  tilting  or  trip 

hammer,  where   it   is    beaten  h^  | 

hesvy  blows  into  a  erode  bar.    Bj  I 

thia  operation  the  liquid  impnritieB, 

conaistiDg  chiefly  of  ailios  and  alu-  ! 

tnina,  are  iqneezed  out,  as  water  U 

,,  J  t  3  Poadliiig  PurnaM, 

expelled  trom  a  compreesea  sponge. 

7SNJ.  The  metal,  atill  hot,  is  then  passed  between  grooved  cjl- 
inders,  where  it  is  rolled  out  into  hu*  iron.  The  quality  of  metal 
is  greatly  improved  when  these  bats  are  broken  np,  bound  together, 
reheated  to  the  welding  point,  and  agun  passed  through  the  roll- 
ing mill.  This  latt«r  operation  is  oft«n  rep«at«d  several  times, 
and  is  known  aa  piling  or  fagoting.  Wrought  iron  may  be  pro- 
dneed  directly  from  the  magnetic  ore.  The  process  is  conducted 
on  what  is  termed  a  eatalan  Jbrge,  or  Moomary,  a  structure  much 
resembling  a  blacksmith's  forge,  on  a  large  scale.  The  operation 
ooDNsts  in  the  redaction  of  the  oxide  by  means  of  charcoal,  after 
which  the  iron  obtained  is  put  through  the  same  course  of  hem' 
mering  and  rolling  as  if  it  came  from  the  paddling  furnace. 

T97>  Wrought  iron  has  a  fibrons  tex- 
ture, (md  rough,  haokly  fracture,  Fig.  262-  ^'°'  ^^^ 
It  is  said  to  lose  this  tough,  fibrous  charac- 
ter by  the  effect  of  constsnt  jarring,  and 
to  become  crystalline.    It  usually  oonttuns 
a  small  quantity  of  carbon,  which  hardens  ', 
the  iron  without  affecting  its  other  prop-  i 
erties,  but  if  the  amount  exceeds  {  per 
oent.,  it  renders  the  iron  cold-ihort,  that  is, 

brittle   and  liable  to  snap  asunder  when  

, ,       _,  J.       ;  V  -  Tsitare  of  Wrunght  Iran. 

cold.     The  presence  of  sulphar,  even  in  so 

small  a  proportion  as  fn.g^i,  unfits  the  iron  for  being  worked  at  a 
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red  heat,  as  it  is  liable  to  split  when  hammered;  it  is  then  said  to 
be  hoi'fhort, 

798.  Welding  of  Iron. — ^When  wrought  iron  is  heated  to 
whiteness,  it  becomes  soft,  paster,  and  adhesiye,  and  two  pieces  in 
this  condition  maj  be  incorporated,  or  hammered  into  one.  This 
is  called  welding.  Dnriog  the  heating  a  film  of  oxide  is  formed 
npon  the  surface  of  the  metal,  which  would  obstruct  the  ready 
cohesion  of  the  separate  masses.  To  prevent  this,  the  smith 
sprinkles  a  little  sand  upon  the  hot  iron,  which  combines  with  the 
oxide,  forming  a  fusible  silicate  of  iron,  which  is  easily  forced  oat 
by  pressure,  leaving  dean  surfaces  that  unite  without  difScnlty. 
This  important  quality  is  possessed  only  by  iron,  platinum,  and 
sodium.  All  the  other  metals  pass  suddenly  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state  at  their  respective  melting  points. 

799.  Steele— ^This  remarkable  modification  of  iron  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  metal  with  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  carbon. 
It  is  made  by  imbedding  bars  of  the  best  wrought  iron  in  pow* 
dered  charcoal,  in  boxes  or  sand-furnaces,  which  exclude  the  air; 
and  heating  it  intensely  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  chemical 
changes  are  obscure;  probably  carbonic  oxide  x>^netrates  the 
heated  metal,  is  decomposed,  surrenders  part  of  its  carbon  and 
escapes  as  carbonic  add.  The  sted  when  withdrawn  has  a  peou- 
liar  rough,  blistered  appearance,  and  is  hence  known  as  hUstend 
»teel.  This  method  of  making  steel  b  called  the  process  of  eemeni- 
tation. 

800.  In  its  properties  steel  combines  the  fusibility  of  cast  iron 
with  the  malleability  of  bar  iron.  Its  value  for  cutting  instru- 
ments, springs,  <fec.,  depends  upon  its  quality  of  being  tempered. 
When  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  quenched  in  cold  water,  it 
becomes  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass.  If  again  heated  and  cooled 
slowly,  it  becomes  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron,  and  between  these  two 
conditions  any  required  degree  of  hardness  can  be  obtained.  As 
the  metal  declines  in  temperature,  the  thin  film  of  oxide  npon  its 
surface  constantly  changes  its  color.  The  workmen  are  guided  by 
these  tints.  Thus  a  straw  color  indicates  the  degree  of  hardness 
for  razors ;  a  deep  blue  for  sword  blades,  saws  and  watch  springs. 
Steel  receives  a  higher  polish  than  iron  and  has  less  tendency  to 


poflflen  tfalB  property  f    790.  What  1b  steel  f    How  is  it  made  f    What  is  blistered 
steel  f    800.  Upon  what  does  its  value  for  enttlng  instruments  depend  f  How  is  this 
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rnst.  Nitric  acid  placed  upon  steel  corrodes  it,  and  leaves  the  car- 
bon as  a  dark  gray  stain ;  hence  it  is  often  used  for  writing  and 
ornamental  shading  upon  this  metal. 

801.  Oxides  of  Iron. — Iron  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen, 
with  which  it  forms  four  well  marked  compounds,  viz. :  the  pro- 
toxide FeO ;  the  sesqniozide  or  peroxide  Fe^Oj ;  the  magnetic 
oxide,  supposed  to  be  a  combination  of  the  two  preceding,  and 
having  the  formula  FeOjFe^Os,  or  Fe304,  and  ferric  acid  FeOs. 
The  first  three  are  the  most  abundant,  existing  in  stoDes,  rocks, 
and  soils,  and  imparting  to  them  their  red  and  yellow  colors. 

802.  Th«  PzDtoadde  is  not  found  in  the  separate  state,  as  it 
rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  into  the  sesquioxide.  It  is  the 
basis  of  all  the  green  salts  of  iron,  and  in  a  state  of  combination  is 
widely  diffused,  existing  chiefly  in  those  rocks  having  a  greenish 
or  dark  tint.  The  iron  in  chalybeate  waters  usually  rises  to  the 
surface  as  a  protoxide,  and  there  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air, 
the  peroxide  h  formed,  and  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  an  insolublei 
reddish  sediment. 

803.  Tlie  Anhydzooa  Seaqniozido  is  known  in  commerce 
under  the  name'  of  ealca^uir  or  rau^e,  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  polishing  glass,  jewelry,  &c.  It  is  also  used  as  a  pigment.  The 
hydrated  sesquioxide,  associated  with  alumina,  forms  the  ttmbera 
and  ochres  so  much  used  as  pigments. 

804.  Magnetio  Oxide.— The  black  scale,  which  forms  on  iron 
when  heated,  consists  of  magnetic  oxide.  This  is  also  the  result 
of  the  combustion  of  iron  in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  the  only  oxide  pos- 
sessing magnetic  properties.  Ferric  add  is  a  very  unstable  com- 
pound, and  is  of  little  account. 

806.  Protosulphate  of  Iron  (Green  Vitriol^  Copperas). — This 
salt,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  compound  of  the  protoxide  of  iron 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  largely  manufactured  at  Stafford,  Conn., 
from  iron  pyrites,  which  furnishes  by  oxidation  both  the  acid  and 
the  base.  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  for  making  ink  and  Prussian  blue, 
and  in  medicine.    It  often  exists  in  soils  to  a  pernicious  extent, 

but  is  decomposed  by  lime ;  gypsum  being  formed. 

.,■•■...■■  I  .  .     '  ■  .     - ■  — - >■■ — - — ■ 

determined  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  nitric  acid  upon  steel  ?  801.  What  is  the  compo- 
sition of  the  oxides  of  iron  9  802.  Give  an  account  of  tlie  protoxide.  803.  Of  the  anhy- 
drous sesquioxide.  Of  the  hydrated.  601  What  it  the  magnetio  oxide  f  806.  What 
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§  ni.  Manganese^  Nickd^  Zinc^  Cobalt^  Cadrniumy  Tin. 

MANQAKESE. 

Sym.  Mn.    Bquiv.  27.48.    Sp,  Or,  8. 

806.  Bfanganeie  is  a  hard,  brittle  metal  of  a  grajish-white 
color.  It  never  oocnrs  pore  in  nature,  but  its  oxides  are  found 
combined  with  many  ores  of  iron,  a  metal  which  it  resembles  in 
many  of  its  properties.  Manganese  is  obtained  bj  making  its 
oxide  into  a  paste  with  oil  aad  lampblack,  and  heating  it  to  white- 
ness in  a  coyered  crucible.  It  rapidly  oxidizes  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  is  best  preserved  in  naphtha. 

807.  It  forms  no  less  than  seven  different  compounds  with 
oxygen.  Its  oxides  are  difiused  in  small  quantities  through  most 
soils,  and  traces  of  them  may  be  detected  in  the  ashes  of  nearly 
all  plants.  Protoxide  of  manganese  is  of  a  pale  green  color  and  is 
a  powerful  base,  giving  rise  to  rose-colored  salts.  The  peroxide 
or  llach  oxide^  MnOg,  is  employed  as  a  cheap  method  of  procaring 
oxygen  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  and 
steel.  It  is  also  used  under  the  name  of  glawmaker'%  Map  to  de- 
stroy the  green  tinge  given  to  glass  by  protoxide  of  iron  and  to 
oxidize  carbonaceous  impurities.  If  added  to  glass  in  lai^  quan 
titles,  it  gives  it  a  purple  color. 

NICKEL. 

Sym.  2<fL    JEquie,  29.6.    Sp,  Or.  8.8. 

808.  This  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  somewhat  malleable  and 
ductile.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  magnetic,  but  if  heated 
above  630°  it  loses  this  property,  acquiring  it  again,  however,  on 
cooling.  It  is  used  principally  in  the  formation  of  alloys.  Nickel 
forms  oxides,  but  they  are  of  little  interest. 

COBALT. 

Sym.  Co.    Bquit.  29.5.    J8^.  Or.  8.9. 

809.  Oobalt  generally  occurs  in  combination  with  arsenic  or 
nickel,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  native  in  meteoric  masses. 

the  protmulphate  f  800.  What  ie  mangaDese  f  How  is  it  obtained  f  How  k«»ptl 
807.  What  is  said  of  its  compounds  with  oxygen  f  What  of  the  protoxide  f  The 
peroxide  f    Its  uses  T     808.  What  are  the  properties  of  nickel  ff    80a  What  is 
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When  obtained  pure  it  is  a  reddidh-white,  hard,  brittle,  strongly 
magnetic  metal.  It  forms  two  oxides ;  the  protoxide,  GoO,  and 
the  sesquioxide,  G03O3.  The  protoxide  is  a  grayish  powder, 
which,  when  fdsed  with  glass,  imparts  to  it  a  beautiful  blue  color. 
Sjnalt  is  a  glass,  colored  blue  by  oxide  of  cobalt  and  then  reduced 
to  an  impalpable  powder.  It  is  used  for  coloring  on  glass,  paper, 
&c.  Zaffre^  used  to  impart  a  blue  color  to  ordinary  earthen  ware, 
is  an  impure  oxide  of  cobalt. 

810.  Chloride  of  Oobalt  forms  a  pink  solution  which  turns 
blue  when  dried.  This  solution  is  used  as  a  sympathetic  ink,  the 
characters  written  with  it  being  so  pale  as  to  be  invisible  till 
warmed,  when  they  appear  blue.  On  cooling  they  absorb  moist- 
ure and  again  disappear. 

ZINO. 

Sym,  Zn.    Bquiv,  82.5.    JS^,  Or.  7. 

811.  Zinc  is  a  brilliant,  bluish- white  metal,  found  abundantly 
in  nature  in  combination  with  sulphur  as  zinc-blende^  and  with 
oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  as  calamine.  It  also  exists  in  great 
quantities  as  a  red  oxide  in  New  Jersey.  At  common  tempera- 
tures it  is  brittle,  but  when  heated  from  212®  to  800°  it  may  be 
rolled  out  into  thin  sheets,  and  retains  its  malleability  when  cold. 
At  400"  it  again  becomes  quite  brittle ;  at  770**  it  melts,  and  when 
exposed  to  air  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  whitish-green  flame  and 
forming  oxide  of  zinc  Zinc  soon  tarnishes  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
forming  a  thin  film  of  oxide,  which  resists  further  change.  This 
property  renders  it  useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  for 
gas  pipes,  gutters,  roofing,  and  for  galvanizing  iron,  thus  prevent- 
ing it  from  oxidation.  It  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  hy- 
drogen gas. 

812.  Oxide  of  Zino,  ZnO.— This  is  formed  when  zinc  is  burned 
with  free  access  of  air.  It  is  a  fine,  white  powder,  and  is  the  only 
oxide  of  zinc  known.    It  is  used  largely  as  a  paint. 

813.  Sulphate  of  Zino,  ZnO,S03  {WMU  n'^WoQ.— This  may 
be  prepared  either  by  roasting  the  sulphide,  or  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  pure  metal.    It  strongly  resembles  the  snl- 

eobalt?  Mention  Its  compounds.  State  their  uses.  810.  What  is  chloride  of 
cobalt?  811.  What  is  zinof  How  does  It  occur?  Stnte  its  properties.  Its  nsfg. 
812.  What  Is  oxide  of  zinct    For  what  OBodt    818.  How  is  sulphate  of  ziuc  ob* 
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pbate  of  magnesiA,  and  is  ased  in  medicine  and  in  certain  opera- 
tions of  calico  printing. 

CADMIUH. 

^m.  Cd.    Equiv,  56.    8p,  Or.  8.6. 

814.  Oadminm  is  nsnallj  found  associated  with  mc.  It  is  a 
white,  volatile  metal,  somewhat  malleable  and  ductile,  and  so  soft 
as  to  leave  a  mark  when  rubbed  upon  paper.  It  forms  an  oxide, 
GdO,  which  may  be  obtained  by  burning  the  metal  in  air. 

TIN. 
8ym.  Sn.  (Stannum),    jBguiv.  59.    8p^  Or.  7.8. 

815.  Tin  is  a  brilliant,  silver-white  metal,  which  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  Cornwall,  England.  It  has  been  found  in  this  coutv- 
try  only  at  Jackson,  N.  H.,  and  in  small  quantities.  It  is  softer 
than  gold,  slightly  ductile  and  very  malleable,  common  tin  foil 
being  often  not  more  tiban  j-J^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  melts 
at  442°.  The  peculiar  crackling  sonnd  given  by  tin  when  bent,  is 
due  to  a  disturbance  of  its  crystalline  structure.  Owiog  to  its 
weak  affinity  for  oxygen  it  tarnishes  but  slightly  on  exposure  to 
the  air  or  moisture,  and  is  therefore  very  valuable  for  domestic 
utensils.  This  property  also  renders  it  useful  for  coating  other 
metals  to  prevent  them  from  oxidizing.  Sheet  iron  coated  with 
tin,  with  which  it  forms  an  alloy,  constitutes  <common  tin  ware. 

816.  There  are  two  well  marked  oxides  of  tin;  the  protoxide, 
SnO,  and  the  binoxide,  SnOs.    The  protoxide  acts  as  a  base,  but 
the  binoxide,  when  combined  with  water,  has  distinct  acid  proper 
ties.    Tin  forms  several  very  important  alloys. 


•♦• 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

METALS  WHICH  DO  NOT  DECOMPOSE  WATER. 

Chromium,  Oolttmbium,  Gold, 

Absbnio,  Tantalum,  Platinum, 

Antimony,  Molybdenum,  Palladium, 

Bismuth,  Tungsten,  Rhodium, 

Copper,  •    Vanadium,  Ruthenium, 

Lead,  Uranium,  Osmium, 

Thallium,  Mercury,  Iridium. 

Titanium,  Silver, 

tained?    814.  Whatls  cadmitimr    816.  Whatare  the  Bouroesof  tinf    Its  proper 
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§  I.  Chromium^  Arsenic. 

CHBOMItTM. 

Bym.  Cr.    Equiv.  26.3.    8p.  Or.  6.8. 

817.  Ohrominm  is  an  exceedingly  hard,  brittle,  grayish-wbite 
metal,  and  derives  its  name  {chroma^  color)  from  tbe  beantiful 
color  of  many  of  its  compounds.  It  is  rarely  met  with,  but  is 
abundant  in  some  localities.  It  usually  occurs  as  a  sesqnioxide  in 
combination  with  protoxide  of  iron,  forming  the  mineral  chrome 
iron-stone.  It  also  occurs  in  nnion  with  oxygen  and  lead  as  chro- 
mate  of  lead. 

818.  Chromium  has  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  with 
which  it  forms  several  compounds.  Among  these  the  most  im* 
portant  is  the  sesquioxide  OrsOs,  and  chromic  acid  OrOs,  both 
of  which  resemble  the  corresponding  compounds  of  iron.  The 
sesqnioxide  is  a  feeble  base,  isomorphous  with  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  with  alumina;  it  may  therefore  replace  either  of  these  in 
combination.  The  hydrated  sesqnioxide  is  of  a  pale  green  color, 
but  by  ignition  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  green.  This 
oxide  is  used  in  coloring  glass  and  porcelain,  and  is  the  coloring 
ingredient  of  green-stone,  the  emerald,  &c. 

819.  Chromlo  Add  is  interesting  as  being  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  chromate  of  lead,  the  beantiful  yellow  pigment  known  as 
chrome  yellow.  The  color  of  the  ruby  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
this  acid.  In  nnion  with  potash  it  forms  the  bichromate,  a  salt 
considerably  nsed  in  the  laboratory  and  in  dyeing,  calico  print- 
ing, &c. 

ARSENIC. 

Sym.  As.    Bquiv.  75.    Sp.  Or.  5.8. 

820.  Arsenic  is  a  crystalline,  brittle  metal,  of  a  steel-gray 
color  and  bright  metallic  lustre.  It  is  found  alloyed  with  iron, 
nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  tin,  lead,  &c. ;  but  the  chief  source  of  the 
arsenic  of  the  shops  is  mispicJcel^  a  double  sulphide  of  arsenic  and 
iron.    The  coarse,  gray  powder,  sold  under  the  name  of  fly  poison. 


ties  ?  What  is  tin  ware  ?  -616.  What  compounds  of  tin  are  mentioned  ?  817.  What 
Is  chromium  ?  Why  so  named  ?  818.  What  are  the  properties  of  chromium  and 
Its  compounds  ?  819.  In  -what  does  the  interest  of  chromic  acid  consist  f  820.  Stat© 
the  properties  of  arsenic.    What  are  its  sources  T    What  is  fly  poison  ?    Etteot  of 
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cobalt,  &o.,  oonsbts  simply  of  metallic  arsenio.  When  arsenic  is 
heated  in  a  close  Tessel  to  356^,  it  volatifizes  without  fusion,  giv- 
ing off  a  dense,  colorless  vapor,  having  the  pecaliar  odor  of  garlic. 
If  heated  in  the  open  air  it  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  arsenious  acid.  * 

821.  Anenio  and  Oxygen.— There  are  but  two  of  these  com- 
pounds :  arsenious  acid,  AsOs,  and  arsenic  acid,  AsO^ .  The  first 
constitutes  the  common  white  arsenic  of  the  shops,  the  well-known 
ratsbane.  It  is  soluble  in  about  ten  parts  of  hot  water,  the  solution 
having  a  slightly  sweetish  taste  and  acid  reaction.  It  also  dis- 
solves readily  in  hot  chlorohydric  acid,  and  in  solutions  of  the 
alkalies.  Combined  with  copper,  it  forms  the  beautiful  pigment 
known  as  SeheeWi  green^  which  is  used  extensively  in  coloring 
paper  hangings.  Owing  to  its  remarkable  antiseptic  power,  it  is 
used  to  preserve  dried  and  stuffed  specimens  by  collectors  of  ob- 
jects of  natural  history.  Its  most  effectual  antidotes  are  the 
moist  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  and  caustic  magnesia. 

822.  Arwenic  Acid  is  formed  by  oxidizing  arsenious  acid  by 

means  of  nitric  acid.  It  has  strongly  acid  prop- 
erties, decomposing  the  carbonates  with  effer- 
vescence, and  readily  forming  salts  with  the  alka- 
lies. Sulphur  forms  no  less  than  five  compounds 
with  arsenic,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
realgar  or  red  orpiment,  a  bisulphide,  and  yel- 
low orpiment,  or  Mng'*s  yellow^  a  tersulphide. 

823.  Aneniuretted  Hydrogen,  H3 As. —This 
gas  may  be  formed  by  decomposing  an  alloy  of 
arsenic  and  iron  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or 
by  introducing  a  solution  of  arsenic  into  a  flask 
in  which  hydrogen  is  being  evolved.  It  bums 
with  a  bluish-white  flame,  is  highly  poisonous 
and  of  a  disgusting  odor. 

824.  In  Mabsh's  test  hydrogen  is  gener- 
ated, and  if  arsenic  be  present  arseniuretted 
hydrogen  is  formed.    Fig.  268  shows  the  form 

of  an  apparatus  which  answers  very  well  for  this  purpose  in  a 
rough  way.    Bits  of  zinc  and  a  little  water  are  placed  in  the  vessel, 

heat  upon  it?  821.  What  are  the  composition  and  propertfesof  areenioos  acid? 
What  of  Scheele's  green?  822.  Of  arsenio  aoid  ff  Of  the  compoande  of  arsenio 
and  Bttlphor  9  82a  What  is  arsenide  of  hydrogen  t   821  What  is  Marsh'e  test  for 


Mabsh^s  Test. 
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which  is  provided  with  a  cork  throagh  which  a  tube  is  inserted. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  now  poured  in  through  the  funnel  tube,  and  the 
evolution  of  hydrogen  commences.  After  the  air  has  been  com- 
pletely expelled  from  the  flask,  the  gas  may  be  lighted  at  the  jet. 
If  the  solution  containing  arsenic  be  now  poured  in  throagh  the 
funnel  tube,  the  color  of  the  flame  immediately  changes,  and  a 
cold,  white  surface,  held  so  as  to  cut  the  flame  in  half,  is  stained 
with  a  black  or  brown  spot  by  the  deposition  of  metallic  arsenic. 
Antimony  produces  a  similar  effect,  but  a  solution  of  hypochlorite 
of  lime  or  soda  dissolves  the  arsenical  stain,  leaving  tliat  made  by 
antimony  unchanged.  This  is  a  very  delicate  test,  but  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc  do  not  contain 
any  previous  traces  of  arsenic. 

§11.  Antimony — Bismuth — Copper — Lead. 

ANTIMONY. 

Sym,  8h.  (StUnum),    Equiv,  129.    Sp.  Or.  6.7. 

825.  Antimony  is  a  brilliant,  brittle,  bluish  white  crystalline 
metal,  usually  found  in  combination  with  sulphur,  though  it  often 
occurs  alloyed  with  other  metals,  and  sometimes  exists  native. 
The  principal  sourpe  of  the  metal  is  the  native  sulphide,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  heating  with  iron  filings,  or  carbonate  of 
potash.    These  combine  with  the  sulphur,  setting  the  metal  free. 

826.  Oxides  of  Antimony*— The  teroxide,  SbOs,  is  the  most 
important,  as  it  furnishes  the  basis  of  the  antimonial  so  much  used 
in  medicine.  Antimonic  acid,  SbOg,  readily  combines  with  bases 
to  form  salts,  and  even  unites  with  the  teroxide,  forming  antimo- 
niate  of  antimony,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  antimonious  acid. 

BISMUTH. 

&ym,  Bu    Bquiv.  210.30.  Sp,  Or.  9.8. 

827.  BUmiath  is  a  hard,  brittle,  reddish  white  metal,  found 
both  native  and  in  combination.  At  a  high  temperature  it  is 
slightly  volatile,  and  oxidizes  rapidly.  Its  fusing  point  is  507^,  but 
it  forms  alloys  with  other  metals  which  melt  below  212°.  It 
forms  two  combinations  with  oxygen ;  the  teroxide,  BiOg,  and  bis- 
arsenic  f  825.  How  is  antimony  found  in  nature?  828.  What  of  \U  oxides f 
827.  What  are  tlie  properties  of  bismuth  ?    What  of  its  oxides  ?    828.  What 
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muthic  acid,  BiOs.  The  latter  is  interesting  only  to  the  chemist; 
but  the  former,  in  combiDation  with  nitric  acid  and  water,  fomu 
pearl  powder^  the  popular  cosmetic. 


COPPEB. 

Sym.  Cu.  (^Cuprum),    Equiv.  81.7.    8p,  Or.  8.9. 

828.  This  well-known  metal  needs  little  description.  It  is 
tongh,  malleable,  of  a  red  color,  and  often  found  native  in  masses 
of  great  magnitude.  Its  ores  are  numerous  and  wide-spread. 
Among  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  red  oxide  of  copper,  CuO, 
and  copper  pyrites,  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron.  Copper  is 
stiffened  by  hammering,  and  softened  by  heating  and  suddenly 
cooling  in  water ;  the  reverse  of  the  effect  produced  upon  steeL  In 
dry  air  it  is  hardly  acted  upon,  but  in  a  damp  atmosphere  it  ac- 
quires a  green  crust  of  carbonate,  familiarly  known  as  verdigris, 

829.  Oopper  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  heat  and  electricity, 
and  is  extensively  used  for  telegraph  wires.  Being  little  affected 
by  the  air,  it  is  better  adapted  for  culinary  and  many  other  uten- 
sils than  iron.  Vegetable  acids,  however,  dissolve  it  in  the  cold 
state;  hence  sauces  containing  vinegar,  and  .preserved  fruits  or 
jellies  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  copper  vessels,  as  the 
salts  produced  are  poisonous. 

830.  OzidM  of  Copper. — Oopper  forms  several  oxides  of  which 
the  protoxide  or  black  oxide,  OuO,  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
constitutes  the  basis  of  most  of  the  salts  of  copper.  It  is  used  in 
organic  analysis  as  a  source  of  oxygen,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  porcelain  to  impart  a. green  color. 

831.  Snlphate  of  Oopper,  GuO,  SOs+^HO  {Blue  Vitriol),-- 
This  is  used  largely  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  as  a  source 
of  many  of  the  pigments  containing  copper. 

832.  Nitrate  of  Oopper,  GuO,  NO  5  +8nO,  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving copper  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  very  corrosive,  deli- 
quescent salt,  of  a  deep  blue  color,  is  easily  decomposed,  and  crystal- 
lizes in  prisms. 

are  the  most  oommon  ores  of  oopi>er  ?  How  are  its  propertiee  altered  f  What  is 
verdigris?  829.  For  what  la  copper  well  adapted f  What  preoaation  la  given? 
830.  What  is  said  of  the  oxides  of  copper  I    891.  Or  aolphate  of  copper?    832.  Of 
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LEAD. 

8ym.  Ph.  (Plumbum),    Bquiv.  103.6.    Sp.  Gr,  11.44. 

833.  This  usefal  and  common  metal  occurs  under  various 
miueral  forms,  of  which  the  most  valuable  is  galena^  a  sul- 
phide. Lead  is  a  soft^blue  metal,  easily  scratched  by  the  nail,  and 
leaving  a  stain  when  rubbed  upon  paper.  It  is  highly  malleable, 
but  not  very  ductile.  In  the  air  a  film  of  oxide  rapidly  forms  on 
its  surface,  which  protects  it  from  further  corrosion.  It  melts  at 
about  612%  and  on  solidifying  contracts  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  castings. 

834.  If  lead  is  exposed  to  the  combined  action  of  pure  water 
and  air,  an  os^de  of  lead  is  formed  on  the  exposed  surface,  which  is 
dissolved  by  tiiie  water  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  This  solution  of 
oxide  of  lead  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  forming  a  carbonate  of  the  oxide 
of  lead,  an  insoluble  but  highly  poisonous  compound.  The  presence 
of  chlorides  or  nitrates  assists  this  corroding  action,  while  it  is  re* 
tarded  by  the  sulphates,  phosphates,  or  carbonates.  Bicarbonate 
of  lime,  a  salt  found  in  many  spring  waters,  also  prevents  this  cor- 
rosion by  depositing  a  coating  on  the  exposed  surface.  In  the  use, 
therefore,  of  lead  water  pipes,  it  should  be  carefully  ascertained 
whether  the  water  to  be  conveyed  contains  foreign  matters,  which 
will  prevent  its  action  upon  the  metal. 

835.  Oxides  of  Lead. — ^There  are  four  oxides  of  lead,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  protoxide  e^nditperoxide.  The  protox- 
ide of  lectd,  PhOj  forms  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  salts  of  this  metal, 
and  is  the  well-known  powder  called  Utharge,  As  it  easily  fuses, 
and  readily  dissolves  silica,  it  is  much  used  in  glass-making  and  in 
glazing  earthenware.  The  peroxide  of  lead,  PbOzy  called  minium 
or  red  lead^  is  consumed  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass. 

836.  Oarbonate  of  Iiead,  PbO^GOa  (White  Lead),— -This  salt  is 
found  beautifully  crystallized  in  nature,  but  it  is  largely  manufac- 
tured as  a  paint.  It  is  produced  in  several  ways,  but  the  follow- 
ing, which  is  known  as  the  Dutch  method,  is  considered  the  best. 
Thin  sheets  of  lead,  rolled  up  into  loose  scrolls,  are  placed  in 
earthen  pots  with  weak  vinegar  or  acetic  acid.     Thousands  of 

nitrate  t  833.  What  is  galeua  !  Properties  of  lead  ?  834.  What  Is  the  action  of 
water  upon  lead  ?  How  may  the  operation  be  assisted,  or  retarded  ?  In  the  nse 
of  lead  pipes  for  water  what  should  be  determined  f  835.  What  is  said  of  the  oxides 
of  lead  f    What  are  the  uses  of  litharge  ?    What  of  minium  f    880.  What  is  car- 
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thvse  pots,  fitted  with  lead  ooveni  and  doselj  packed,  are  then 
buried  in  spent  tan  bark.  The  acetic  acid  coiTodes  the  metal, 
forming  a  superficial  coating  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  carbonic  acid 
set  free  by  the  decomposing  vegetable  matter,  displaces  the  acetic 
acid,  combining  with  the  lead,  and  forming  the  carbonate.  The 
acetic  acid  thns  released,  attacks  more  metal,  which  is  again  car- 
bonized, and  thus,  with  a  small  charge  of  vinegar,  the  operation  is 
continued  a  long  time,  and  a  large  quantity  of  lead  changed. 
White  lead  is  extensively  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  baryta;  it 
may  be  detected  by  adding  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  lead, 
leaving  the  baryta  as  an  insoluble  residue. 

837.  Thallium  is  a  metal  recently  discovered  by  means  of 
spectrum  analysis,  and  is  found  in  pyrites  and  in  native  sulphur.  It 
is  of  a  brilliant  white,  soft,  malleable,  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
11.9,  and  resembles  lead.  It  forms  oomponnds  with  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus — ^its  oxides 
having  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction. 

838.  TIbminm,  Oolvmbiimi,  Tantalum,  Molybdenimi,  Tongs- 
ten,  Vanadtom,  and  Uranlnm,  are  very  rare  metals,  and  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Titanium  and  uranium  are  somewhat  used  for 
coloring  enamels  and  porcelain,  and  the  salts  of  the  latter  possess 
considerable  chemical  interest. 

§  III.  The  Noble  Metals — Mercury ^  SHcer^  Goldy 

Platirmm^  (be. 

MERCURY. 

8ym.  Eg.  {nydra/rgyrum),    Equvo.  100.    Sp.  Or,  18.59. 

839.  Sulphide  of  mercury,  or  cinnabar,  is  the  principal  scarce  of 
this  metal,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  native  and  also  combined 
with  silver.  It  has  a  silver- white  color,  a  brilliant  lustre,  and  is  a 
fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  solidifies,  when  cooled  to  — 39°, 
and  is  then  soft  and  malleable,  but  if  reduced  to  a  much  lower 
temperature,  it  becomes  brittle.  It  boils  at  about  662°,  and 
slowly  volatilizes  at  all  temperatures  above  40°.  Metallic  mer- 
cury is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  philosophical  in- 

bonate  of  lead  ?  How  ig  it  produced  ?  How  ie  it  adulterated  9  Explain  the  mode 
of  its  detection  f  837.  What  are  the  properties  of  thallium  f  838.  Of  titanium 
and  uranium  ?    839.  In  what  state  is  merouiy  usually  found  f    What  are  its  prope^ 
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strmnentd,  thermometers,  barometers,  and  as  an  alloy  with  tin  for 
coating  the  backs  of  mirrors.  It  is  also  used  largely  in  the  ex- 
traction of  gold  and  silver  by  the  process  of  amalgamation. 

840.  Oxides  of  Mercury.— There  are  two  oxides  of  mercury. 
The  first,  the  suboxide  Hg^O,  is  of  little  importance.  The  pro- 
toxide, HgO,  commonly  known  as  the  red  oxide^  or  red  precipitate^ 
may  be  formed  by  heating  metallic  mercury  up  to  600'',  with  free 
access  of  air.  A  still  higher  heat  decomposes  it,  liberating  the 
oxygen,  and  reducing  the  mercury  to  the  metallic  state.  This 
oxide  forms  the  basis  of  most  of  the  salts  of  mercury,  and  fur- 
nishes a  ready  source  of  oxygen  gas.  It  is  the  compound  from 
which  oxygen  was  first  obtained  by  Pbiestlby,  and  by  which 
Latoisieb  proved  the  composition  of  air. 

841.  Ohlozides  of  Merouxy. — Two  chlorides  corresponding  to 
the  above-named  oxides  are  known.  The  subchloride  HgaOl, 
familiarly  known  as  calomel,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  subnitrate  of  mercury  with  common  salt.  It  is  a  yellow- 
ish-white, tasteless,  insoluble  powder,  used  extensively  in  medicine. 
The  chloride  HgCl,  or  eorrosioe  eitblimate,  is  formed  by  sublima- 
tion from  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury  and 
common  salt.  Corrosive  sublimate  has  a  disagreeable,  acrid,  me- 
tallic taste,  and  is  very  poisonous.  The  proper  antidote  is  white 
of  egg,  which  forms  with  it  an  insoluble,  inert  compound. 

842.  Sulphide  of  Merouxy  (cinnabar)  occurs  in  large  beds  at 
Almaden,  in  Spain,  and  is  also  found  in  extensive  deposits  in 
California.  It  is  produced  in  considerable  quantity  by  artificial 
means,  and  sold  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  vermUian, 

SILVER. 

8f/m.  Ag.  (Argentum).    Equw,  108.    J^.  Or,  10.5. 

843.  Silver  is  found  both  native  and  in  combination.  When 
native,  it  occurs  in  fibrous,  or  crystalline  masses ;  and  when  com- 
bined with  sulphur,  it  is  usually  associated  with  sulphides  of  lead, 
antiftiony,  and  copper.  The  principal  mines  of  silver  are  those  of 
Mexico  and  Peru. 

844.  Preparation.— Silver  is  obtained  from  the  sulphuret  by 

tle§?  Its  uses  f  840l  How  many  ozldee  of  meronry  are  there  f  What  Is  the  eflTect 
of  heat  upon  the  red  oxide  ff  841.  What  is  the  composition  of  ealomel  ?  Give  its 
preparation.  How  is  oorrodvo  sublimate  formed?  Wliat  is  the  antidote? 
842.  What  la  vermiUont  843.  What  is  the  appearuMe  of  native  eHyer?  With 
14 
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roasting  the  ore  with  oommon  salt,  which  oonyerts  it  into  a  chlo- 
ride. It  is  then,  together  with  water,  iron  scraps  and  mercury, 
put  into  casks,  which  are  revolyed  on  their  axes.  The  iron  re- 
moves the  chlorine,  and  the  mercury  amalgamates  with  the  silver, 
from  which  it  is  afterward  freed  bj  distillation. 

845.  Silver  is  separated  from  its  combination  with  lead  by 
melting  the  alloy  and  letting  it  slowly  cool,  when  the  lead  solidi- 
fies in  crystals,  leaving  the  silver  nearly  pare.  It  is  farther  re- 
fined by  the  process  of  eupellation;  a  cupel  being  a  shallow, 
porons  vessel,  made  of  bone  ashes.  When  it  is  melted  with 
access  of  air,  the  lead  oxidizes ;  the  oxide,  or  litharge  melta^  ancl 
being  absorbed  by  the  oapel,  leaves  the  eolver  pure. 

846.  P]:op6rtiea.~Silver  is  the  whitest  of  the  metals,  with  a 
bright,  metallic  lastre.  It  is  very  malleable,  ductile  and  tena- 
cious. It  may  be  extended  into  leaves  not  exceeding  ys\is  ^^^ 
inch  in  thickness,  and  1  grain  may  be  drawn  out  into  400  feet  of 
wire.  Silver  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  but 
absorbs  oxygen  when  melted,  holding  it  mechanically  and  giving 
it  off  on  solidifying.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat  and  elec- 
tricity, and  its  polished  sur&ce  is  one  of  the  best  reflectors  of 
light.  Silver  is  chiefly  consomed  in  coinage  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silver  plate.  Being  too  soft  for  these  purposes  when  pure, 
it  is  usually  alloyed  with  about  ^  its  weight  of  copper,  which 
gives  it  the  requisite  hardness. 

847.  Oxides  of  Silver. — These  can  be  formed  only  by  indirect 
means.  There  are  three  of  them,  but  the  piK>toxide,  AgO,  is  the 
only  one  which  claims  our  attention.  It  may  be  made  by  dis- 
solving silver  in  nitric  acid,  forming  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
precipitating  it  with  potash.  It  is  a  dark  brown  or  black  powder, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  most  important  salts  of  silver.  It  is 
decomposed  below  a  red  heat,  oxygen  being  liberated,  and  the 
silver  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

848.  Nitrate  of  Silver,  AgO,  NO  5.— This,  the  most  interesting 
salt  of  silver,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  metallic  silver  in 
nitric  acid ;  colorless,  anhydrous  crystals  being  formed,  whicn  are 
readily  soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  cold  water.    These  crystals, 

what  is  it  aswciated  in  combination  f  844.  How  is  it  obtained  from  tbe  snlphnret  I 
845.  How  from  its  oombination  with  lead  ?  846.  What  are  tbe  properties  of  sllrert 
Its  uses  t  Why  is  it  alloyed  ? .  847.  What  is  said  of  the  oxides  of  silver  9  848.  How 
is  nitrate  of  silver  obtained  t    For  what  used  f    How  may  the  stain  be  removed  9 
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when  melted  and  cast  into  small  stioks,  form  the  limar  caQsttc  of 
Burgerj.  Nitrate  of  silver  atftina  organic  matter  black  under  the 
actiun  of  light  Advantage  i»  taken  of  this  property  in  making 
indelible  ink  and  hair  dje.  A  solution  of  cyanide  of  potsasium 
removes  the  atain  thos  prodaoed. 

S4fl.  Ohloilda  of  SUvar,  AgO),  is  ocoaraonallj  found  native  in 
mines,  and  is  called  horn  tiher,  from  its  tough,  hornj  texture.  It 
maj  be  prepared  artificiallj  bj  adding  a  solution  of  common  salt 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  appears  aa  a  white  powder 
which  darkens  in  color  on  exposure  to  the  ait. 


Sym.  Au.  QAurum).    Equiv.  196.4.    3p.  Or.  19.84. 

850.  This  is  one  of  the  most  widely  diffiised  of  the  metals  and 
generally  occurs  in  minute  grains,  though  sometimes  in  masses 
weighing  macy  pounds.  In  1861  a  lump  weigh-  _ 

iog  106  pounds  was  found  in  Australia,  imbed- 
ded in  a  matrix  of  quartz.  It  sometimes  occurs 
in  crystalline  form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  264. 

861.  Proparttos^-Goldisabeantifnlyellow 
metal,  with  a  brilliant  lastre  and  high  specific  , 
gravity.  It  is  the  most  malleable  of  metals,  is 
exceedingly  4notile,  and  when  pure  is  nearly  as 
soft  as  lead.  It  fuses  at  2016°,  and  does  not 
oxidi»  in  the  air  at  any  temperature.    Gold  i«  ra^A 

dissolved  by  selenic  ooid,  nascent  cyanogen,  and 
any  solution  that  liberates  chlorine ;  bnt  its  usual  solvent  is  aqna 
re^po.  Like  rilrer,  it  b  too  soft  for  the  purposes  of  coinage  and 
jewelry  when  pure;  the  required  hardness  being  imparted  by 
alloying  it  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  copper.  This  alloy  forms  the 
Standard  gold  for  coin  in  this  country. 

S52.  Carat  is  a  term  used  to  designate  one  of  the  parts  or 
units  of  a  certain  number  which  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  pare 
gold.  In  the  United  States  the  number  is  34,  therefore  pure  gold 
is  said  to  be  24  carats  fine.  If  it  contdn  6  parts  of  alloy,  it  is  18 
carats  fine,  and  so  on.  Atiaymg  is  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  pure  metal  in  an  alloy,  or  specimen  of  bullion. 
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863.  Prepttntioii. — Gold  is  separated  from  all  its  ores  except 
silver  by  amalgamation  with  mercary.  It  is  obtained  from  silver 
by  boiling  it  in  nitric  acid  which  dissolves  out  the  silver,  leaving 
the  gold  pure.  In  this  operation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  silver 
from  being  mechanically  protected  from  the  action  of  the  acid,  it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  three  times  as  much  diver  as 
gold.  As  the  gold  constitutes  only  one  quarter  of  the  mass,  the 
process  is  known  as  quartatum, 

854-  Gold  forms  compounds  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  &c.,  but  they  are  not  of  suffident  interest  to  re- 
quire mention. 

PLATINUM. 

Sym.  PL    Equiv.  98.6.    Sp.  Gr.  21.5. 

866.  Platinum  is  a  rare  metal,  always  found  native,  and  usual- 
ly  associated  with  palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium.  It  also  ooenrs 
alloyed  with  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  Its  chief  sources  are 
the  mines  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the  Ural  Mountains. 

866.  Propeirtie8.~Platinum  is  of  a  grayish-white  color,  and 
closely  resembles  silver  in  appearance.  When  pure  it  scarcely 
yields  in  malleability  to  gold  and  silver ;  is  very  ductile,  and  takes 
a  good  polish.  But  the  qualities  which  render  it  so  useful,  and  in 
some  cases  indispensable  to  the  chemist,  are  its  extaeme  difficulty 
of  fusion  (being  unaffected  by  any  furnace  heat),  and  the  perfect 
manner  with  which  it  resists  the  action  of  almost  all  acid^  It 
does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and  is  not  acted 
upon  by  simple  acids.    It  is  slowly  dissolved  by  aqua  regia. 

867.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  power  possessed  by  tponffy 
platinum  of  condensing  gases  and  causing  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  Platinum  Maeh  is  a  preparation  of  the  metal  in  a  still 
more  minute  state  of  subdivision,  and  has  the  property  of  effecting 
chemical  changes  more  energetically  than  platinum  sponge.  It 
may  be  produced  by  electrolyzing  a  dilute  solution  of  the  metal. 

868.  With  the  exception  of  the  bichloride,  the  compounds  of 
platinum  are  unimportant.  The  bichloride  of  platinum  is  useful 
to  the  chemist  as  furnishing  an  excellent  test  for  potash,  which  it 

Ib  assaying  f  853w  Explain  tbe  preparation  of  gold  t  854.  What  other  compoands 
of  gold  are  mentioned  ?  856.  How  does  platinam  occar  f  What  are  Us  chief  sour- 
ceat    85&  Its  propertieaf    Why  do  chemlsta  prize  itt    867.  What  Is  plaUnum 


precipitates  from  a  nentral  or  acid  solution  as  a  doable  chloride  of 
potassium  and  platinum. 

869.  The  remaining  metals  of  this  group,  Palladium,  Khodium, 
Ruthenium,  Osmium,  and  Iridium  are  rare  and  generally  found  as- 
sociated with  platinum,  which  they  resemble  both  in  appearance 
and  properties. 


•♦♦ 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

SEQUEL  TO  THE  METALLIC  ELEMENTS. 

§1.  AUoya. 

860.  Compounds  of  the  Metals  with  each  other* — ^Metals 
oombinei  with  metals  to  form  alloys,  an  important  class  of  bodies, 
as  each  compound  thus  produced  may  be  looked  upon  for  many 
purposes  as  a  new  metal.  These  unions  sometimes  take  place  in 
equivalent  proportions,  but  generally  this  is  not  the  case. 

861.  Yet  the  properties  of  alloys  cannot  be  anticipated.  Slight 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  metals  produce  great  changes 
in  the  products.  Alloys  are  always  more  fusible  than  the  most 
infusible  element  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  often  more  so 
than  any  of  the  ingredients.  Bismuth  melts  at  476'',  lead  at  600°, 
and  tin  at  442° ;  but  by  combining  them  in  the  proportions  of  5 
parts  bismuth,  2  lead,  and  3  tin.  Sib  Isaao  Newton  produced  a 
fusible  metal  which  melts  below  212°. 

862.  A  metal  of  low  fusibility,  when  melted  in  contact  with 
one  of  high  fusibility,  causes  the  latter  also  to  melt,  thus  acting  as 
2k  flux.  This  principle  is  employed  in  soldering,  or  the  joining  two 
metals  by  means  of  a  third.  Pieces  of  gold  are  soldered  together 
with  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver ;  articles  of  silver  with  an  alloy 
of  silver  and  copper ;  copper  with  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc 
(hard  solder),  • 

863.  Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  4  parts  of  the  for- 
mer to  3  of  the  latter.  An  increased  proportion  of  zinc  gives 
pinchbeck,  Dutch  gold,    German  silver  is  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc, 

black  f  858.  Bichloride  of  platinum  I  859.  What  is  eaid  of  the  remaining  metals 
of  this  group?  860.  What  are  alloys?  What  is  the  character  of  these  compounds  ? 
86L  What  is  said  of  the  properties  of  alloys  ?    Give  examples.     862.  What  is  the 
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and  nickel.  Brome  consists  of  90  parts  copper  to  10  of  tin ;  beH 
metal  and  gong  metal  of  80  parts  copper  to  20  of  tin. 

864.  Type  Metal  consists  of  3  parts  lead  to  1  of  antimony ;  hrir 
tannia  of  100  parts  tin,  8  of  antimony,  2  of  bismuth,  and  2  of  copper. 
The  Bpecolom  of  Lord  Rosse'b  telescope  is  composed  of  126.4  of 
copper  to  68.9  of  tin.  Alloys  which  contain  mercury  are  called  amal- 
g€Mu,  An  amalgam  of  tin  is  used  for  silyering  the  backs  of  mirrors ; 
and  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  zinc  for  exciting  electrical  machines. 

866.  Alloys  of  Alnmlnnm* — ^These  promise  to  become  very  im- 
portant as  the  metal  grows  cheaper :  10  parts  of  aluminum  and  5 
of  copper  form  a  very  hard  alloy,  exactly  resembling  gold,  and  al- 
most as  exempt  from  liability  to  tarnish.  An  alloy  of  8  parts  iron 
to  1  of  aluminum  does  not  oxidize  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  1 
part  aluminum  to  9  parts  copper,  produces  an  alloy  harder  than 
bronze  and  whiter  than  copper. 

866.  AUojTB  of  Coin. — Gold  and  silver  when  pure  arid  so  soft 
that  if  coins  were  struck  from  them,  they  would  be  injured  by 
wear ;  hence  they  are  alloyed  to  make  them  harder.  The  stand- 
ard gold  of  the  United  States  coinage  consists  of  9  parts  of  pure 
gold  to  1  part  of  alloy.  As  copper  would  darken  the  color  of  the 
gold,  the  alloy  consists  of  9  parts  of  copper  to  1  part  of  silver; 
thus  1,000  ounces  of  gold  coin  would  contain  900  of  pure  gold,  90 
of  copper,  and  10  of  silver.  The  English  alloy  of  gold  is  ^j^  or  2 
carats ;  24  carats  being  pure  gold.  The  silver  coin  of  the  United 
States  is  ^  silver  and  ^  copper ;  and  the  new  cents  88  parts  cop- 
per to  12  parts  nickel. 

§  II.  Chemistry  of  Photography. 

867.  Beference  was  made  to  the  subject  of  Photography  when 
speaking  of  the  chemical  action  of  light;  some  further  explana- 
tions will  be  suitable  in  this  place. 

868.  Hiatory.— -That  the  salts  of  silver  are  blackened  by  expo- 
sure to  light  was  known  to  the  alchemists.  Soheele,  in  the  last 
century,  discovered  that  this  effect  takes  place  most  energetically 
in  the  violet  region  of  the  spectrum.  Rittkb,  in  1801,  discovered 
the  independent  nature  of  the  chemical  rays.     The  discovery 

use  of  alloys  In  eoldeiinsr?  863.  What  ia  brass  9  Bell  and  gong  meta!  f  864.  Typo 
metal?  Amalgam?  865.  What  la  said  of  alloys  of  alaminum?  80OL  Alloys  of  gold 
coin.     Of  silver?    868.  What  disoo\eries  were  made  by  Bohbblk  and  Kittbr? 
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of  photography,  or  light-drawing,  was  made  by  MM.  Niepce  and 
Daouerre  of  France,  who  worked  jointly  upon  it  for  several  years. 
KiEPOE  dying  in  the  meantime,  it  was  completed  and  announced 
by  Baouerre  in  1839,  and  in  his  honor  named  the  Daguerrotype. 

869.  The  art  was,  however,  at  first  far  from  being  complete. 
The  process  of  Baoubbbe  applied  only  to  the  taking  of  fixed  ob- 
jects, such  as  edifices,  statues,  &c. ;  the  chemicals  he  employed^ 
being  so  slow  in  their  operation  that  it  required  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  to  take  a  picture.  He  endeavored  to  get  an  impression 
of  the  human  face,  but  it  came  out  a  mere  blur,  and  at  that  time 
it  was  believed  in  Europe  that  the  art  was  incapable  of  being  ap* 
plied  to  portraiture.  Dr.  J.  W.  Bra.peb  of  New  York,  who  had 
long  been  engaged  in  researches  upon  the  chemical  action  of  light, 
by  the  skilful  employment  of  more  sensitive  chemicals,  first  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  portraits  of  the  human  face,  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting and  important  application  of  the  art. 

870.  The  Daguerreotype  process  consists  in  preparing  a  highly 
polished  silver  surface,  usually  a  plate  of  copper,  silver-coated,  and 
exposing  it  to  vapors  of  iodine  in  the  dark,  when  a  thin  yellow 
coating  of  iodide  of  silver  is  formed.  The  plate  is  then  exposed  to 
light  in  the  camera,  as  has  been  before  stated.  A  change  takes 
place  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  But  as  the  effect 
is  a  MacJcening^  the  lightest  parts  of  the  objects  will  become  the 
darkest  parts  of  the  picture ;  so  that  in  the  impression  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  nature  are  exactly  reversed.  When  the  plate  is 
withdrawn,  the  image  upon  it  is  invisible.  It  is  then  exposed  to 
vapor  of  mercury,  which  is  unequally  condensed  upon  the  changed 
surface ;  the  darkest  parts  receiving  least  mercury,  the  brightest 
most.  The  picture  is  now  invisible,  but  if  the  plate  were  exposed 
to  the  light,  the  remainder  of  the  plate  would  become  blackened. 
It  is,  therefore,  washed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
which  dissolves  the  remaining  iodide.  A  little  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  gold  is  then  poured  on  the  plate,  and  evaporated  over 
the  fiame  of  a  lamp.  A  thin  film  of  metallic  gold  is  thus  deposited 
upon  the  surface,  which  improves  the  appearance  of  the  picture 

Who  invented  the  daguerreotype?  869.  What  was  at  flrgt  the  imperfection  of  iho 
art?  What  share  had  Dr.  Draper  in  its  improvement?  870.  What  is  the  first 
step  of  the  di^ni^^'ct^n  process?  How  are  the  lights  and  shadows  reversed? 
What  Is  the  efllbot  of  vapor  of  mercury?  Why  is  hyposulphite  of  soda  used? 
Wliat  Is  tlie  effect?    What  is  the  effect  of  chloride  of  gold ?    What  are  accelera- 
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at  the  same  time  that  it  aids  to  protect  it.  The  first  great  im- 
provement consisted  in  introducing  more  sensitive  chemicals,  as 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  their  compoonds,  called  accelerators,  bj 
which  the  process  was  quickened. 

871.  The  Talhotype.~Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  of  England,  had  been 
working  upon  the  same  subject  with  no  knowledge  of  what  was 
being  done  in  France.  He  employed  paper  instead  of  a  metallic  tab- 
let ;  first  brushing  it  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  this  way  a 
surface  of  iodide  of  silver  is  obtained,  and  paper  thus  prepared 
may  be  long  preserved.  To  render  it  sensitive  it  is  washed  over 
with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  gallic  and  acetic  adds,  and 
after  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  picture  is  brought  out  by  re- 
washing  with -the  same  mixture.  The  sensitive  chemicals  are 
then  removed  by  the  hyposulphites,  and  the  picture  finished  by 
placing  it  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  saturated  with  wax, 
and  pressing  a  warm  smoothing  iron  over  the  whole. 

872.  Other  Methods..>Mr.  Abchsjb,  of  England,  employed 
glass  tablets  coated  with  collodion  (948),  in  which  iodide  of  potas- 
sium had  been  dissolved.  It  is  made  sensitive  by  placing  it  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  collodion  becoming  quickly  im- 
pregnated with  iodide  of  silver.  M.  Niepoe  de  St.  Viotob  coated 
the  glass  with  iodized  albumen.  Ambrotypes  are  taken  upon 
collodion,  and  finished  with  a  balsam  varnish. 

873.  Pictures  thus  taken,  where  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
nature  are  reversed,  are  called  negatives.  But  from  these  others 
are  taken,  and  this  reverse  renders  them  true  to  nature,  lights  an- 
swering to  lights,  and  shadows  to  shadows.  These  are  called 
po»itives.  Pictures  ^re  copied  by  placing  the  negative  against, 
a  sensitively  prepared  surface,  and  exposing  it  to  light.  The  parts 
protected  by  the  dark  portions  of  the  negative  then  become  light 
in  the  positive,  and  vice  versa. 

874.  Heliochromy  is  the  term  applied  to  the  art  of  producing 
photographic  impressions  in  natural  colors.  Several  colors  have 
been  thus  reproduced;  yellow,  which  proved  the  most  difficult, 
has  been  lately  obtained.  The  colors  are  not  permanent,  but  re- 
cent discoveries  have  increased  their  durability. 

torsf  871?  How  did  Talbot  prepare  his  paper?  What  quality  has  it?  How  Is 
the  picture  flulshed  ?  872.  What  was  Mr.  Abobkb^s  improvement  t  873.  What 
are  negatives  aod  positives  ?    How  are  piotorea  copied  t  874.  What  is  heliochromy  ? 
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CHAPTER   XVin. 

CHEMICAL   NATURE   OF  ORGANIZED   BODIES. 

§  I.  Recent  Progress  of  the  Subject. 

876.  Organic  Chemistry  is  that  division  of  the  science  which 
considers  the  chemical  composition,  properties,  and  changes  of 
organic  sabstances — or  those  which  have  originated  in  living 
beings — and  such  compounds  as  are  derived  from  them.  It  forms 
a  highly  interesting  and  very  extensive  branch  of  the  science,  and 
has  been  chiefly  created  within  the  present  century.  Organic 
Chemistry,  in  its  widest  significance,  embraces  all  that  pertains  to 
the  chemistry  of  life,  but  it  will  be  desirable  here  to  limit  it  to  the 
study  of  <yrganio  substances, — their  compositions,  properties,  and 
artificial  changes.  The  chemical  relations  of  living  beings  will  be 
considered  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  The  present  chapter  will 
contain  some  introductory  considerations  on  the  chemical  nature 
and  constitution  of  organized  bodies. 

876.  Its  Claims. — So  new  is  this  department  of  investigation, 
that  its  position  has  hardly  been  settled.  Some  have  denied  its 
claim  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  and  consider  its  results  uncertain 
and  worthless,  while  others  hold  that  it  is  the  province  of  chem- 
istry not  only  to  investigate  all  organic  changes,  but  believe  that 
this  branch  of  the  science  must  go  forward  until  it  has  completely 
unravelled  the  mysteries  of  organization,  and  conferred  upon  the 
chemist  the  marvellous  power  of  imitating  in  his  laboratory  the 
productions  of .  living  nature.    Nor  are  these  sanguine  ezpecta- 

■  '    ■  r  ■      ■ 

876.  What  1b  Oi^toio  Chemistry  t    To  what  is  It  here  limited  ?    878.  What  dif- 
14* 
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•  tions  witihont  large  warrant,  when  we  consider  the  vast  strides 
that  organic  chemistry  has  recently  made.  It  will  be  well,  how- 
ever,  to  define  at  the  outset  the  present  scope  and  province  of 
this  branch  of  the  science. 

877.  Its  Past  BonndaiieB. — Organic  chemistry  has  hitherto 
traced  the  changes  and  investigated  the  products  of  the  natural  de- 
cay of  living  bodies*  It  has  also  destroyed  organic  compounds, 
varying  the  conditions,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  a  host  of  artificial 
products.  Moreoever,  it  was  able  to  imitate  many  of  the  curious 
changes  of  living  nature,  transforming  one  organic  compound  into 
another  of  equal  grade,  as  for  example,  starch  into  sugar.  It  has 
been  generally  believed  that  organic  chemistry  stops  here ;  a  fun- 
damental distinction  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  science 
being,  that  while  in  mineral  chemistry  the  operator  can  both  de- 
compose and  combine,  in  organic  chemistry  he  can  only  destroy 
but  cannot  build  up.  Vital  power  alone,  it  is  said,  can  unite  the 
simpler  into  higher  and  more  complex  substances.  This  has  been 
true  in  the  past  state  of  the  science,  but  it  is  so  no  longer. 

878.  Artificial  Oiganic  Bodies. — It  has  been  for  some  time 
known  that  the  chemist  could  produce  a  few  of  the  lower 
organic  substances.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  organic  synthesis  was  the  artificial  production  of  urea 
by  WoHLEB ;  but  it  was  said  of  this  and  similar  instances  that 
they  were  not  true,  or  complete  syntheses,  as  cyanogen  and  am- 
monia, the  substances  used  to  start  with,  were  organic  products 
which  the  chemist  could  not  directly  form,  and  which  originate 
only  in  the  domain  of  life.  But  this  objection  has  now  lost 
its  force.  The  chemist^  in  his  lahoratory^  can  create  complex 
organic  euhatancee  of  a  high  ordeVy  beginning  with  the  ulti- 
mate elements,  and  in  his  mode  of  doing  this  he  seems  to  have 
surpassed  nature  herself.  Carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia  are 
the  materials  which  she  furnishes  as  the  starting  point  of  organic 
construction;  but  the  organizing  plant  cannot  begin  with  the 
ultimate  elements,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen. 

879.  Berthelofs  Researches. — ^An  unexpected  and  remarkable 
advancement  of  organic  synthesis  has  recently  been  made  by 

ferent  views  are  held  concerning  it?  877.  What  was  the  former  limit  of  the 
science  f  What  !■  the  distinctitm  generally  made  between  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry  ?  Is  it  a  true  distinction  ?  878.  What  U  said  of  the  production  of  urea  t 
What    can    the   chemist    create?      879.    Stat»  the   aim    of    Bbbthvlot^b  re- 
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BssTHSLOT  of  France.  This  chemist  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
formation  of  organic  substances^  synthetically,  by  combining  their 
elements,  through  the  aid  of  chemical  forces  only.  In  his  late 
work  he  says :  ^^  We  have  taken  for  a  point  of  departure  the  sim- 
ple bodies — carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogeni  and  have  con- 
structed, by  combination  of  these  elements,  organic  compounds ; 
first,  biniary,  then  ternary,  &c.,  the  former  analogous  to,  the  latter 
identical  with  the  proximate  principles  contained  in  living  beings 
themselves.  The  substances  that  we  first  prepare  by  methods 
purely  chemioal  are  the  principal  carbides  of  hydrogeji—iiie  fun- 
damental binary  compounds  of  organic  chemistry. 

880.  As  a  means  of  producing  all  the  parts  from  the  elements 
themselves,  we  take  oxide  of  carbon — a  substance  purely  mineral — 
and  by  the  concurrent  influence  of  time  and  ordinary  affinity  (with 
the  aid  of  pressure  and  the  presence  of  an  alkali),  we  thus  obtain  a 
first  organic  compound  known  as  formic  add.  This  acid,  united  to 
a  mineral  base,  produces  a  formate  ;  then,  decomposing  this  for- 
mate by  heat,  we  compel  the  carbon  of  the  oxide  of  carbon  and 
the  hydrogen  of  the  water  to  combine  in  the  nascent  state,  and 
produce  carbides  of  hydrogen. 

881.  Artificial  Prodnotion  of  Aloohol  and  Sugar* — Thus  there 
is  formed  marsh  gas,  O2H4  ;  oleflant  gas,  O4H4 ;  and  propylene, 
OoHq.  This  is  the  first  step  of  synthesis.  The  hydrocarbons  thus 
prepared  become  the  starting  point  for  the  synthesis  of  alcohols. 
"With  marsh  gas  and  oxygen  we  form  methylic  alcohol;  with  de- 
fiant gas  and  water,  ordinary  alcohol.  The  artificial  production 
of  the  carbides  of  hydrogen  and  of  the  alcohols  constitutes  the 
true  difiicnlty ;  but  these  once  obtained  by  the  ordinary  chemioal 
forces,  other  organic  compounds  become  easy."  BERXftELOT,  con- 
jointly with  Bb  Luca,  has  converted  the  hydrocarbon  propylene 
into  glycerin,  a  proximate  principle  of  the  fats ;  and  he  has  further 
transformed  glycerin  into  one  variety  of  sugar, 

882.  Iiimit  to  Organic  S3rnthesis — ^This  constructive  chemistry 
will,  of  course,  go  on  until  many  other  compoimds  are  artificially 
formed ;  but  there  is  a  limit,  beyond  which  it  cannot  pass.  There  are 
two  classes  of  bodies  found  in  the  living  world  which  may  be  distin- 


eearches.  What  was  the  first  step  of  the  process  ?  880.  How  did  he  produce  for- 
mic acid  ?  What  were  the  next  bodies  formod  ?  881.  Give  the  products  of  the 
first  steps  of  synthesis.  The  next  products.  What  was  the  chief  difficulty  ?  What 
other  bodies  did  Bbrthelot  and  De  Luca  form  t    882.  What  two  classod  of 
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guished  as  organic  and  organmd.  The  first,  as  acetic  acid,  sugar, 
a.id  alcohol,  resemble  inorganic  bodies  in  having  a  definite  com- 
podtion,  and  many  of  them  take  on  a  crystalline  form.  Organized 
bodies,  on  the  contrary,  are  less  definite  in  composition,  never 
erystallize,  and  have  ronnded  outlines ;  they  have  an  orgamzed 
structure^  as  seen  in  the  vegetable  leaf  and  animal  mnscle.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  class  of  bodies  can  ever  be 
produced  by  methods  of  art. 

§11.  Constitution  of  Orgcmic  Com^pounds. 

883.  To  draw  an  exact  line  between  organic  and  iRorganic 
chemistry  is  impossible;  indeed  the  latest  and  most  purely  sci- 
entific treatises,  as  those  of  Bkbthblot  and  Odduno,  entirely 
ignore  the  distinction.  Tet,  there  are  certain  marked  peculiari- 
ties which  contrast  organic  substances  with  those  which  we  have 
been  considering.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  much  less  perma- 
nent, more  mobile  and  changeable.  Plants  and  animals  rapidly 
grow,  and  as  rapidly  decay.  While  they  live  they  are  the  theatres 
of  incessant  change,  and  when  life  ceases,  the  transformalioDs  go 
swiftly  forward  till  dissolution  carries  back  the  materials  to  the 
fixed,  or  inorganic  state.  This  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  or* 
ganization,  and  chemistry  has  thrown  much  light  on  its  causes. 

884.  The  Organic  Elements. — ^While  inorganic  chemistry  is 
concerned  with  the  entire  array  of  elementary  substances,  organic 
chemistry  deals  with  bat  few  of  them.  Of  the  64  elements,  only 
four,  viz.,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  compose  the 
chief  mass  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  Besides  these 
elements,  organized  bodies  contain  also  a  small  proportion  of 
mineral  matter— the  ash  that  is  left  after  they  are  burned.  It 
consists  of  ten  or  twelve  elements  forming  metallic  bases,  acids, 
and  salts,  as  are  shown  by  the  Chart  and  Atlas. 

886.  Oomplezity  of  Organic  Snbstanoea.— The  list  of  organic 
compounds  is  almost  endless,  and  is  rapidly  extending.  It  is  an 
interesting  question  how,  from  three  or  four  elements,  snch  a  mul- 
titude of  substances,  with  so  infinite  a  diversity  of  properties,  can 

bodies  are  found  in  the  living  world  t  To  what  is  constructive  ohemiBtry  limit- 
ed t  883.  What  is  said  of  the  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  cbein- 
istry  t  What  Aindamental  distinction  is  mentioned  f  884.  Name  the  chief  or- 
ganic elements.     886.  What  interesting  qq^tion  is  suggested  ?    What  is  the  coiO' 
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arise.  Nothing  like  it  is  to  be  fonnd  in  inorganic  chemistry. 
While  mineral  substances  consist  of  bnt  few  atoms,  organic  com- 
pounds contain  a  great  number.  Thus  an  equivalent  of  potash 
has  2  atoms,  carbonic  acid  8,  and  ammonia  4,  while  sugar  contains 
84  atoms,  stearine  286,  and  albumen  nearly  900.  We  have,  there- 
fore, a  reason  for  the  instability  of  organic  substances.  As  com- 
plicated machinery  is  always  most  easily  deranged,  so,  in  chemis- 
try, the  more  complex  a  substance,  the  more  readily  is  the  balance 
of  its  affinities  ^sturbed  by  slight  causes.  The  large-atomed 
organic  masses  are  thus  easily  decomposed  into  a  host  of  simpler 
compounds. 

886.  Oontrasts  of  the  Elements. — ^A  further  cause  of  insta- 
bility is  seen  in  certain  remarkable  contrasts  of  properties  ex- 
hibited by  the  organic  elements.  Thus,  while  carbon  is  the  most 
invincible  of  solids,  and  cannot  be  liquefied  by  any  amount  of  heat, 
the  other  three  are  equally  invincible  gases,  and  cannot  be  con- 
densed into  liquids  by  the  intensest  cold,  aided  by  many  thousand 
pounds'  pressure  on  the  square  inch.  While  carbon  manifests  the 
strongest  atomic  cohesion  of  all  the  elements,  hydrogen  is  its  ex- 
treme antithesis,  exhibiting  the  most  perfect  mobility  of  atoms. 
Again,  while  oxygen  manifests  the  widest  and  intensest  range  of 
attractions  of  all  the  elements,  nitrogen  is  the  very  type  of  inert- 
ness and  indifference. 

887.  Each  Element  Influenoes  the  OompomvL— We  trace  in 
organic  compounds  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  elements.  Car- 
bon is  the  universal  solidifying  constituent.  It  exists  in  all  organic 
substances,  so  that  organic  chemistry  was  defined  by  Laubent  as 
Hhe  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds.'  But  if  carbon  imparts 
solidity,  the  gases  with  which  it  is  associated  give  fluency  and 
mobility.  Organic  compounds  thus  have  a  freedom  of  change 
which  IS  variable,  but  intermediate  between  the  unchangeable 
carbon  and  the  volatile  gases.  Carbon  imparts  combustibility,  as 
does  also  hydrogen  in  a  still  greater  degree.  The  class  of  bodies 
in  which  these  elements  predominate — the  hydrocarbons — are 
the  most  inflammable,  and  a  portion  of  the  class  have  a  dietetical 
value  based  upon  this  character. 

888.  Nitrogen  imparts  non-combustibility  and   changeable- 

pariBon  as  to  nnmber  of  atoms  t  Examples.  Why  are  organic  bodies  anstahlef 
880.  How  are  the  organic  "elements  contrasted?  887.  What  inflaences  onranio 
oompoands?    Examples.    How  did  Lavrkht  define  organic  chemistry?    Whal 
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aese; — the  nitrogenoaa  group  burn  with  difBcuItj,  and  arSTery 
prone  to  decumpusitioa.  The  act  of  funning  organic  snbstances 
consists  in  liberating  them  from  oxygen,  so  that  they  rattj  be  re- 
garded as  high  in  the  organic  acale  just  to  the  d^ree  in  which 
thej  ore  freed  from  this  element.  Those  having  an  eicees  of 
osygen,  as  the  vegetable  acids,  are  of  the  lowest  oi^anic  grade. 
We  here  see  a  cause  of  class-diveraitiea  among  organia  aab- 
stances. 

889.  Influeaco  of  Oonqtosition. — Of  conrae  organic  compounds 
will  Tary  in  properties  with  varying  com- 
^J"  ^'^^._    position.    TliuB,  if  we  remove  from  alcohol 
the  elements  of  an  atom  of  water,  it  is 
changed  to  ether ;  if  it  lose  a  little  hydro- 
L,  it  is  converted  into  aldehyd ;  and  if  it 
a  act^nire  a  little   osygen,   it   becomes 
acetic  acid — the  proportions  of  carbon  re- 
,   moitiing  all  the  time  nnchonged. 

890a    Isomoriam     trtA       A  11ftHT>p[»m  - — 

Another  and  inexhaustible  Bonrce  of  diver- 
sity among  organic  compounds  is  believed 
to  be  the  gronping  of  their  constitDent  atoms.     Organic  chemistry 
furnishes  abundant  and  varied  evidence  of  the  operation  of  this 
¥ij.  261          P"nciple,  nnmerouB  bodies  being  con-      ^  ^^ 
vertible  into  each  other  witliout  loss 
or  addition,  by  the  mere  regrouping 
'    of  tlieir  atoms.    In  Fig.  265  the  cir- 
I   cIcB  represent  ntoms,  and  their  sncces- 
)   Nve    rearrangements    may  illustrate 
the  altered  grouping  of  a  compound,  ' 
Figs,  266  and  267  show  the  isomerism  | 
of  woody  fibre  and  gam,  and  how  their 
differeb^  of  properties  may  be  caused.      Another       ''''°- 
source  vtf  the  diversity  of  properties  and  plasticity  of  organic 
compon.ids,  is  very  probably  the  remarkable  aJlotropic  variations 
of  their  constituents.     Wo  have  aeon  bow  marked  this  property  is 
in  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  phosphoras.    Carbon,  also,  the  universal 
and  essential  constituent  of  organic  oomponnds,  has  its  threefold 

It  enH  of  their  freeilnni  of  change!    «S8.  Wlsl  proppHy  ilocs  nitrogen  Impart' 
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aspect.  That  the  elements  carry  their  allotropio  conditions  into 
combination  seems  to  have  been  lately  established  by  Bbodie,  who 
has  succeeded  in  producing  several  compounds  of  carbon  in  which 
it  evidently  exists  in  the  state  of  graphite  (526).    8ee  Atlas. 

§111.  Colloid  Condition  of  Matter — Dialysis, 

891. — ^The  recent  distinction  of  bodies  into  crystalloid  or  crys- 
tal-like, and  colloid  or  jelly-like,  has  been  stated ;  but  the  view  is 
of  such  importance  in  connection  with  organic  phenomena  as  to 
require  further  explanation. 

892.  Their  Contirasted  Properties. — It  was  said  that  the  crys- 
talloids as  water,  acids,  saline  compounds,  sugar,  &c.,  tend  to  as- 
sume hard  forms  with  angular  outlines;  that  they  are  easily 
soluble,  and  form  solutions  which  iwe  mobile,  or  without  viscidity. 
Colloid  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  as  albumen,  gum,  glue,  starch, 
&c.,  are  soft,  with  rounded  outlines,  have  little  or  no  tendency  to 
crystallize,  are  slowly  soluble,  and  form  viscid  solutions. 

893.  Power  of  Difiusion. — In  this  respect  there  is  a  further 
important  contrast  of  properties.  This  may  be  shown  by  pro- 
viding two  jars  and  placing  in  one  a  little  colored  crystalloid,  as 
bichromate  of  potash,  and  in  the  other  a  colored  colloid,  as  cara- 
mel (burnt  sugar).  If  each  be  covered  several  inches  deep  with 
another  colloid,  as  starch  jelly  for  example,  after  a  few  days  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  potash  salt  has  diffused  upward  through  the 
gelatinous  mass,  while  the  caramel  has  hardly  discolored  the  jelly 
immediately  above.  This  experiment  illustrates  a  most  important 
general  principle,  viz. :  that  crystalloids  diffuse  actively  through 
colloids,  and  that  colloids  will  not/iiffuse  through  each  other. 

894.  Dialysis. — ^These  facts  open  a  new  source  of  analysis.  If 
a  small  hoop  be  prepared  and  one  side  of  it  be  covered  with  strong 
paper  (942),  it  forms  a  vessel  like  a  sieve.  Let  this  be  floated  upon 
pure  water,  and  a  mixture  of  crystalloids  and  colloids,  as  sugar  and 
gum,  be  placed  upon  it.  Tlie  paper  is  a  colloid,  and  the  crystal- 
lized sugar  will  diffuse  rapidly  through  it  into  the  water  below, 
while  hardly  a  trace  of  gum  will  pass.  Any  animal  membrane,  or 
a  layer  of  gum,  gelatine,  or  albumen,  when  used  as  a  partition,  acts 

tion  of  bodies  is  important  In  organic  chemistry  ?  892.  Give  some  of  their  contrasted 
properties.  893.  What  are  their  powers  of  diffusion.  "What  does  this  experiment 
illnstrate  ?    894.  Describe  the  experiment  -with  the  sieve.    What  is  this  mode  of 
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in  the  same  maimer,  transmittiiig  crystalloids  and  arresting  ool« 
loids.    Prof.  Graham  calls  this  mode  of  separation  dialym, 

896.  A  N«w  Theory  of  Osmosis. — These  views  afford  a  new 
explanation  of  osmose  (70).  Osaham  maintains  that  it  is  not  true 
capillary  attraction  which  causes  the  flow  of  liquids  through  moist 
memhranes,  as  formerly  described,  but  that  it  is  due  to  a  combi- 
nation and  decomposition  taking  place  in  the  membrane.  When  a 
colloidal  membrane  is  in  contact  with  pure  water  upon  one  sidci 
and  a  saline  solution  on  the  other,  it  combines  with  the  water, 
but  the  saline  solution,  having  a  stronger  attraction  for  the 
water  than  the  membrane  has,  takes  it  away,  and  thus,  by  a  con- 
stant hydration  and  dehydration  oi  the  intervening  colloid,  the 
motion  of  the  currents  is  established. 

896.  Further  Contrasts. — There  are  still  other  contrasts  be- 
tween these  two  classes  of  bodies  which  throw  light  upon  organic 
changes.  The  crystalloids  are  of  a  permanent  nature,  while  the 
colloids  are  unstable.  The  former,  from  their  hardness,  are  com- 
paratively unaffected  by  external  agencies,  while  the  latter,  from 
their  softness,  are  extremely  susceptible  to  them.  As  might  be 
supposed,  the  living  body  is  formed  of  soft,  impressible  colloids, 
albumen,  gelatin,  fibrin,  &c  As  the  colloids  cannot  diffuse  into 
each  other,  they  are  adapted  for  fixity  of  structure ;  while,  from 
their  ready  permeability  by  water  containing  crystalloid  mate- 
rials, they  give  rise  to  the  motion  of  fluids. 

897.  Mutability  of  Colloids^ — Moreover,  while  the  chemical 
equivalents  of  the  crystalloids  are  generally  low,  those  of  the  col- 
loids are  always  high.  The  crystalloids  have  a  decided  taste,  and 
are  chemically  active,  while  the  colloids,  from  their  high  equiva- 
lents, and  the  massiveness  of  their  complex  atoms,  are  chemically 
inert,  and  insipid  to  the  taste.  But,  physiologically,  these  relations 
are  exactly  reversed.  The  colloids  are  the  seat  and  instruments 
of  change ;  they  not  only  impel  the  circulations ;  but,  from  their 
complexity  and  mutability,  they  are  themselves  capable  of  those 
rapid  decompositions  and  transformations  which  are  necessary 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  vital  actions.  Having  contributed 
for  a  while  to  the  stability  of  the  structure,  they  break  up  into  the 

analysis  called  t  896.  What  is  Gbaham's  new  theory  of  osmose?  How  are  the 
osmotic  currents  established  f  896.  State  other  contracts  between  crystalloids  and 
colloids.  How  do  these  properties  affect  the  living  body  1  897.  How  do  crystal- 
loids and  colloids  differ  chemically  ?    How  physiologically  t    890.  What  does  proz- 
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simpler  fonns  of  crystalloids,  and  then  rapidly  diffuse  away  as 
waste  prodacts. 

898.  Speaking  physiologically,  the  crystalloid  has  been  termed 
the  statical  condition  of  matter,  and  the  colloid  the  dynamical. 
Gbaham  remarks  that  the  colloids  possess  eiierffiay  and  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  primary  source  of  the  force  appearing  in  the 
phenomena  of  vitality. 

§iy.  Orffonic  Analysis. 

899.  Proximate  Analysis  determines  the  proportions  of  the 
proximate  principles  of  organic  bodies ;  for  example,  the  starch, 
sugar,  gluten,  ligneous  fibre,  and  oily  matter  in  the  flour  of  wheat. 
The  first  step  consists  in  thoroughly  drying  the  substance  to  be 

Fio  268  analyzed  by  exposure  to  a  heat  of  from 

■     J  212°  to  260°  in  an  oven  with  double 

^  " — J  J  sides,  inclosing  water,  brine,  or  oil,  to 
^1  maintain  a  steady  temperature,  which 
^1  is  indicated  by  a  thermometer.  Fig. 
H|  268.  The  proportions  of  water  and 
r  tt  solid  matter  are  thus  ascertained. 
I  ^JL  1  I  '^^®  dried  product  is  then  exposed  to 
I         Sg^  I  the  action  of  various  substances  in 

"^  ^^       succession.     Water   dissolves  sugar 

rying   ven.  ^^^  ^^^^  ether  the  fatty  bodies,  al- 

cohol various  crystallizable  organic  principles,  such  as  vegetable 
alkalies ;  while  dilated  acids  and  alkalies  are  employed  to  effect 
other  solutions ;  they  must  always  be  used  cautiously,  however, 
as  they  tend  to  decompose  organic  matter. 

900.  Use  of  the  Microscope. — In  this  kind  of  analysis  the  mi- 
croscope is  of  great  use  in  determining  the  completeness  of  sep- 
aration, as  it  is  often  better  fitted  for  the  detection  of  organic  par- 
ticles than  any  chemical  tests  that  can  be  applied.  For  this  reason 
the  microscope  has  been  made  to  do  excellent  service  in  the  de- 
tection of  adulterated  mixtures  of  food. 

901.  The  Mineral  Elements  of  organized  bodies  are  procured 
by  taking  a  weighed  portion  of  dry  organic  matter  and  carefully 

Imate  analysiB  determine  f  What  is  the  first  step  ?  What  the  next  process  ? 
90Q.  Is  the  miscroscope  useful  ?  901.  How  are  the  mineral  elements  procured  ? 
902.  In  what  does  nltimate  oiganio  analysis  consist  ff    90^  I>eBorlbe  the  apparatus 
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bnrnlng  awa;  the  combnstible  part-  The  ash  that  remaina  is  then 
Bobmitted  to  the  actJoo  of  various  (olvente,  and  ita  several  iiigre- 
diente  ascertained. 

ftoa,  Fonna  In  wliloli  Blcsuitta  an  obtaliwd.— As  the  chief 
balk  of  moat  organic  snbrtances  consigts  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  ultimate organicanaljeb  consiBta  In  determining 
the  proporUon  of  these  elements.  Thej  ragj  be  obtuned  either 
separately  or  in  a  state  of  combination,  bat  the  latter  method  ia 
moat  practicable.  Ititrogen  is  generally  produced  in  the  form  of 
anunonia ;  hydrogen  as  water,  and  carbon  as  carbonic  add. 

903.  The  Ai^HUHtna  of  Analyris.— The  analysis  of  a  body  con- 
taining carbon,  oKygen,  and  hydrogen  is  effected  in  the  following 
manner :  A  sheet  iron  furnace  in  the  form  of  a  trough.  A,  fig, 
269,  rests  upon  bricks,  gg.    A  tnbe  known  as  the  wmbvition  2u&e, 
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half  an  inch  In  diameter  and  fifteen  inches  long,  rests  npon  snp- 
ports  in  the  fnmace.  This  is  closed  at  one  end,  and  filled  with  dry 
oiide  of  copper  miied  with  the  sahstance  to  be  analyzed.  Oiido  of 
copper  ia  nsed  beoause  it  readily  imparts  oxygen  to  comhastibteg 
in  contact  with  it,  bat  when  heated  alone,  it  bears  a  very  high  tent- 
peratnre  without  being  decomposed.  This  tube  is  tightly  connect- 
ed by  a  oork  to  the  drying  tnbe,  which  ia  filled  with  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  accurately  weighed ;  J'  represents  Libbio's  potash 
fruIA«  which  contain  solution  of  caastio  potash.  These  are  also  care- 
fnlly  weighed  and  attached  to  the  drying  tnbe  by  ur-tigbt  con- 
nection. 

904,  The  Froceas.— The  combustion  tube  is  snrroncded  with 
charcoal  and  heated  to  redness.  A  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  tho 
copper,  seizing  npon  the  hydrogen  of  the  organic  body,  forma 

Ibr  oiBUda  amlyiU   Kit.  Deaedbe  tlu  fnoat,    90t.  How  !■  Iha  oinc«n  da- 
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water,  which,  passing  off  as  vapor,  is  either  condensed  at  d,  or 
absorbed  by  the  chloride  of  calcium.  Another  portion  of  the 
oxygen,  combining  with  the  carbon,  forms  carbonic  acid,  which, 
passing  through  the  drying  tube,  enters  the  bulbs,  and  is  absorbed 
by  the  potash.  When  the  combustion  is  complete,  the  potash 
tube  is  detached  and  weighed,  the  gain  being  in  carbonic  acid, 
three  elevenths  of  which  are  carbon.  The  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  is  also  weighed ;  its  increase  is  water,  one  ninth  of  which  is 
hydrogen.  As  there  is  no  other  source  for  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen than  the  organic  body,  the  quantity  which  it  contained  is 
thus  determined. 

906.  Determining  the  Oxygen.— But  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
together  do  not  equal  the  weight  of  the  original  substance ;  the  de- 
ficiency is  ash  and  oxygen.  The  proportion  of  ash  being  ascer- 
tained by  incineration  of  another  sample,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
is  the  remaining  deficiency,  and  is  easily  calculated. 

906.  Detexmining  the  Nitxogen. — ^If  the  compound  to  be  ana- 
lyzed contain  nitrogen,  its  quantity  must  be  determined  by  a  sep- 
arate process.  When  heated  in  a  suitable  apparatus  with  an  ex- 
cess of  hydrate  of  potash,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  esoapes  in  the 
form  of  ammonia,  which  is  easily  collected,  weighed,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  determined. 

907.  Of  course  this  is  but  the  barest  outline  of  the  process, 
and  is  designed  only  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure. Numberless  precautions  and  particulars  of  the  m^st  del- 
icate nature  have  to  be  observed,  and  only  a  consummate  skill  of 
manipulation  can  produce  trustworthy  results. 

908.  Organic  ZSqniyalents. — The  information  fiirnished  by  bare 
analysis  is  but  scanty;  it  does  not  give  the  combining  propor- 
tions of  a  compound,  or  the  number  of  its  atoms.  To  obtain  these, 
the  unknown  substance  must  be  made  to  unite  with  some  com- 
pound, the  constitution  of  which  is  established.  Various  well- 
determined  mineral  substances  are  used — ^very  frequently  oxide  of 
silver,  which  combines  with  many  organic  bodies.  Its  equivalent 
is  Agios +08=116.  If  it  be  desired  to  determine  the  combining 
number  of  acetic  acid,  a  weighed  portion  of  the  oxide  is  made  to 
unite  with  the  acid,  of  which  it  takes  an  equivalent  quantity. 


termined  7    006.  How  tb«  nitrc^^n  ?    007.  What  ib  necessary  to  obtain  trustworthy 
results  T    What  does  bare  analysis  faU  to  give  I    908.  How  are  organic  equivalents 
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Suppose  that  tbe  acetate  of  silver  formed  amounts  to  48.78  graina 
It  is  then  burned*  Tbe  acetic  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  silver, 
are  both  driven  off,  the  loss  being  17.2^  grs.,  and  there  are  31.49 
grs.  of  pare  metallic  silver  left.    Then 

Amount         At.  wt.  Amontit       At.  wt. 

ofeiiver.       ofellver.  of  acid.        ofabid. 

81.49    :     108     :  :     17.24    :    69 

This  product,  50,  is,  however,  too  high,  as  it  includes  the  oxygen 
of  the  silver,  which  escapes  with  the  acid.  Deduct  this,  and  we 
have  51  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  acetic  acid. 

909.  Oalcnlating  Fozmnln.— If  now,  by  the  process  (90i)t 
we  analyze  the  same  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  we  shall  find  that  it 
contains  24  parts  carbon,  3  hydrogen,  and  24  oxygen.  These 
quantities  divided  by  the  atomic  numbers  of  the  elements,  give  4 
equivalents  of  carbon,  8  of  hydrogen,  and  3  of  oxygen,  or  O4H3O7, 
as  the  empirical  formula  of  acetic  acid. 

§  V.  Theory  of  Compound  Radicles.* 

910.  Xmportcmoe  of  Oronping. — The  recent  advance  in  chem- 
istry compels  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  arrangement  of  atoms 
is  of  more  significance  than  either  their  proportions  or  their  kinds. 
Formerly  organic  compounds  were  classified  according  to  their 
obvious  properties,  as  acids,  bases,  &c. ;  but  at  the  present  time 
the  strict  scientific  method  is  to  distribute  them  into  groups  and 
series  according  to  relationships  of  derivation  and  analogies  of 
atomic  arrangement  The  doctrine  is  worked  out  in  different 
ways  by  different  authorities,  and  though  chiefiy  of  importance 
to  the  advanced  chemist,  it  will  be  also  interesting  to  the  general 
student,  as  developing  many  curious  facts  and  illustrating  the  direc- 
tion of  progressive  thought. 

911.  Compomid  Radicles  have  been  referred  to  as  combina- 
tions of  elements,  which  play  the  part  of  simple  bodies,  so  that  we 

*  "  The  German  term  rcuiikal  is  commonly  bat  inaccurately  translated  radical, 
which  is  properly  an  adjective,  the  wurd  radicle  being  the  appropriate  rendering." 

(MiLLVH.) 

obtained  ?  How  is  the  oombinlng  number  of  acetic  aoid  obtained  ?  009.  How  is  tlio 
formula  determined  ?  910.  What  is  said  of  the  arrangement  of  atoms  ?  How  were 
organic  compounds  formerly  olassifled  ?  What  is  tbe  present  strictly  soientifio 
method  f    911.  What  are  compound  radicles  f    Qlvo  the  combinations  of  the  simpls 
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may  trace  tli6m  in  their  relations  and  changes  as  we  do  the  ele- 
ments themselves.  Potassium,  for  example,  is  an  element;  it  com- 
hines  with  oxjgen,  forming  oxide  of  potassium  KO,  and  this  again 
combines  with  water,  forming  KO,  HO,  or  hydrated  oxide  of  potas- 
sium. If  J  in  place  of  water,  nitric  acid  be  used,  we  have  nitrate 
of  oxide  of  potassium,  KO,  NOs,  or  with  other  acids,  a  large  class 
of  salts  of  oxide  of  potassium.  Potassium  is  here  regarded  as  the 
starting  point,  the  root,  or  radicle,  of  this  series,  and,  being  un- 
decomposable,  it  is  called  a  simple  radicle, 

912.  Sacample. — ^Now  there  are  compounds  or  groups  of  ele- 
ments which  behave  in  a  similar  way,  and  are  hence  called  com- 
pound radicles.  Ethyl,  for  example,  is  a  radicle  with  the  composition 
G4H5,  and  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  compounds,  like  potassium :  thus, 

Ethyl,  O4HS 

Oxide  of  ethyl  (wine  ether),  O4H5, 0 

Hydrated  oxide  of  ethyl  (common  alcohol),  64115,0,  HO. 

As  potassium  combines  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  iodine,  &c,  to 
form  a  series  of  salts,  so  ethyl  combines  with  the  same  elements  to 
form  a  series  of  ethers,  as  follows : 

Oxide  of  potassium,       KO  Oxide  of  ethyl,       O4  H5  O 

8ulphide  of  potassium,  KS  Sulphide  of  ethyl,  C4  H5  S 

Chloride  of  potassium,  KCl  Chloride  of  ethyl   C4  Hg  01 

Iodide  of  potassium,      KI  Iodide  of  ethyl,       C4  Hg  I 

Bromide  of  potassium,  KBr  Bromide  of  ethyl,  C4  H5  Br 

In  the  last  column  we  have  a  series  of  ethers,  in  which  S, 
CI,  I  and  Br  replace  the  0  of  common  ether.  Other  compound 
radicles^  as  methyl  (C2H3)  and  amyl  (C,oH,i),  give  rise  in  the 
same  way  to  different  series  of  ethers  and  alcohols. 

913.  It  was  at  first  objected  to  this  theory  that  the  radicles 
were  hypothetical  bodies,  which  could  not  be  separated  or  proved 
to  exist.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  several  of  them  haa)e  heen  sep- 
arated, while  the  view  they  afford  greatly  assists  the  comprehen- 
sion of  organic  changes.    See  Chemical  Atlas  and  Chart. 

§  VL  Sbmologoua  Series. 

914.  Homology  is  a  term  used  to  express  an  interesting  rela- 
tion among  organic  substances,  which  has  been  made  by  Gebhardt 

radicle  potasBiuni.  912.  In  what  way  do  compound  radicles  act  ?  Sixample.  918. 
What  objection  wag  made  to  this  theory  t    How  answered  t    914.  What  is  6bk- 
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the  basis  of  olassification  in  his  system  of  chemistry.  A  series 
of  compoands  is  called  homohgmit  when  each  member  of  it — that 
is,  each  oomponnd — differs  from  the  others  in  a  regular  manner, 
either  by  a  uniform  number,  as  OsHg,  or  its  multiple ;  and  when 
the  properties  of  these  different  compounds  are  entirely  analc^us, 
yet  differ  in  degree  in  proportion  to  the  varying  composition. 

916.  There  is  a  class  of  compounds,  for  example,  known  as 
alcohols,  which  manifest  a  dose  analogy  with  each  other,  both  in 
composition  a^d  in  their  modes  of  decomposition.  In  the  sab- 
joined  table  th^  composition  and  homology  of  the  most  important 
of  this  group  of  bodies  is  represented. 

Homologous  Sebies  of  Aloo-     Homologous  Series  of  Yola- 

HOLS.  TILS  Aon>B. 

Methylic  alcohol,  Oj   H^   O,  Formic  acid,  0,  H,  O4 

Common  alcohol^  O4   Hq   O3  Acetic  acid,  O4   H4  O4 

Propylic  alcohol,  0^  Hg.  O,  Propylio  add,  0«   H«  O4 

Butylic  alcohol,    0,    HioOj  Butyric  acid,  0,    Hg   O4 

Amylio  alcohol,    0 , 0  H ,  ^  O^  Valerianic  acid,  0 , 0  H , ,  O4 

Oaproic  alcohol,    0, 3  H,4  O,  Caproic  acid,  O13  H,,  O4 

Oaprylic  alcohol,   0 ,  e  H |  g  O3  Oaprylic  acid,  Oi <,  H ,  g  O4 

Laurylic  alcohol,   C34  Hjg  O3  Laurie  acid,  O34  H24  O4 

Oetylic  alcohol,     O33  H34  O3  Ethalic  add,  Oj,  H33  O4 

Cerylic  alcohol,     O54  Hjg  Oj  Gerotio  acid,  O54  H54  O4 

Melissylio  alcohol,  Oqo  Hg,  O3  Melissic  acid,  Ogg  Hgo  O4 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  six  of  the  alcohols  differ  bj 
the  successive  addition  of  O2H2,  and  the  rest  by  its  mnltiplea 
Formulas  have  been  constructed  to  represent  these  compounds  in 
which  n  n  stands  for  2,  4,  6,  40,  or  any  even  number  of  atoms  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  by  which  the  composition  of  the  al- 
cohols is  indicated,  thus  OnHn^  3  O3. 

916.  When  any  compound  of  a  homologous  series  is  decom- 
posed, it  gives  rise  to  compounds  which  are  definitely  related  to 
it,  but  as  they  are  differently  constituted,  they  are  termed  hetero- 
logaus  compounds.  The  alcohols,  when  decomposed,  give  rise  to 
a  series  of  ethers,  of  aldehyds,  and  of  acids ; — ^heterologous  groups, 
but  each  forming  a  homologous  series.  The  most  complete  of 
this  series  is  that  of  the  volatile  acids,  some  of  which  are  given  in 

BABDT's  bade  of  oliuslfioation  t  What  is  a  bomologoiui  aeries  of  compounds  t  8U. 
Example.  How  do  these  compounds  differ!  How  are  they  represented  in  for* 
mulas  ?  Old.  What  are  heterologous  compounds  t  fizample.  What  is  the  most 
complete  of  this  series,  and  ftoax  what  derived  t    What  is  tboir  diilbrenoe  sod  for- 
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the  table.  They  are  derived  from  the  alcohols  by  oxidation,  and 
several  of  them  occur  in  nature.  They  differ  by  an  increment  of 
Oj  Hj.  and  have  the  following  general  formula,  0nHnO4 

917.  The  extreme  terms  of  this  series  are  widely  separated  in 
properties ;  formic  acid  being  a  pungent,  corrosive,  volatile  liquid, 
which  mast  be  cooled  to  32°  to  solidify  it,  while  melissic  acid  is  a 
solid  fat  which  melts  at  102°.  But  if  we  compare  any  compound 
of  the  series  with  the  adjoining  ones,  the  difference  in  properties 
will  be  found  but  slight.  They  increase  in  solidity,  and  their 
melting  and  boiling  points  rise  gradually  with  each  suecessive  in- 
crease of  the  common  difference.  But  a  part  of  the  series  is 
given  in  the  table;  it  rises  uninterruptedly,  step  by  step,  from 
2  to  38  equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  through  nineteen 
links  of  the  homologous  chain ;  above  this  there  are  gaps  not  yet 
filled.  A  few  years  ago  only  the  first  two  members  of  the  series 
were  known.  For  illustrations  of  this  and  the  following  subject, 
see  the  Chemical  Atlas. 

§Yn.  Theory  of  Types. 

•  918.  Convinced  of  the  difficulty  of  representing  the  actual  ar- 
rangement of  the  atoms  of  chemical  compounds,  many  chemists 
maintain  that  we  should  represent  in  formulsB  only  those  relations 
and  analogies  among  compounds  which  result  from  their  modes  of 
decompoHtioTiy  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  same  chemical 
reagents.  To  effect  this,  all  substances  are  thrown  into  a  few 
great  classes  of  analogues,  and  some  leading  member  of  each  divis- 
ion, having  familiar  and  well-marked  characteristics,  is  selected  as 
the  pattern  or  type  of  the  class,  from  the  formula  of  which  that 
of  all  the  others  is  derived.  This  view  puts  resemblance  of  chemi- 
cal properties  out  of  the  question ;  hence  the  same  type  may  com- 
prehend acids,  bases,  and  neutral  bodies. 

919.  Geehardt  refers  most  of  the  bodies  of  organic  chemistry 
to  four  principal  types,  as  follows — ^the  first  column  representing 
the  types,  and  the  second  giving  single  examples  of  compounds 
arranged  under  them : 

mula  ?  917.  What  Is  eaid  of  the  extreme  terms  of  this  series  ?  How  do  the  com- 
pounds differ  saccesBlvely  t  What  is  further  said  of  this  series  ?  918.  What  do 
many  chemists  maintain  in  r^ard  to  formula?  How  is  this  result  obtained? 
What  is  further  said  of  this  view  ?    919  What  are  Gkbhabdt's  four  principal 
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1.  The  hydrogen  tn)«,        gforH.     Ma«h  ga.,  hydride  of  Me- C^.| 


2.  The  chloride  or 
Chlorohydric  acid 

type, 

Hi 

Ci 

Chlorohydric 

ether, 

Cl 

8.  The  oxide  or 
Water  type. 

Hlo 

Alcohol, 

C4H,I0, 
H 

4.  The  nitride  or 
AmmoDia  type, 

H) 

Ethylunine, 

C4H5) 

H  VN 
H) 

920.  Subftitatlon  and  Replaoement.— When  the  idea  of  a  type 
is  accepted,  the  changes  that  take  place  under  it  are  regarded  as 
replacements  or  substitutions.  It  is  like  preserving  the  general 
structure  of  an  edifice,  though  constantly  removing  its  individual 
bricks  and  stones  and  replacing  them  by  others.  Thus  in  the 
chloride  type  we  can  substitute  for  the  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine, 
or  cyanogen,  while  the  type  remains  unaltered. 

921.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  of  substitution  is  where 
ammonia  is  converted  into  a  complex  organic  base  bj  replacing  its 
hydrogen  with  various  compound  radicles.  If  bromide  of  ethyl  be 
made  to  act  upon  ammonia,  a  new  base  ethylamine,  O4H7N,  appears. 

This  is  a  compound  of  the  ammonia  type,  H  >  N,  and  m^y  be  reprM 


\- 


ll"' 


O4H, 

sented  thus,      H   S-  N ;  that  is,  it  is  ammonia  in  which  one  atom 

H 
of  hydrogen  has  been  displaced  by  its  equivalent  of  ethyl,  O4H5. 

If  this  new  compound  be  heated  with  bromide  of  ethyl,  diethylamine 


O4HS) 
lined,  O^Hj^N; 


is  obtained,  O4H5  >N;  that  is,  another  atom  of  hydrogen  is  re- 
placed  by  an  atom  of  ethyl.    Again,  the  last  atom  of  hydrogen  may 

be  replaced  by  the  radicle,  and  triethylamhie  results, 


O4H3) 
O4H,  [  N. 

O4HS 


Thus  a  new  ammonia  is  formed,  closely  resembling  in  properties 
common  ammonia. 

922.  Another  remarkable  instance  of  this  substitution  is  that  of 
chlorohydric  ether,  O4H5OI.  Chlorine  combines  with  this  ether, 
forming  a  series  of  five  new  compounds,  in  which  it  displaces  the  hy- 

types  f  920.  How  are  changes  that  take  place  under  a  type  regarded  t  What  oom- 
parison  is  made  f  Exam  pie.  921.  What  remarkahle  case  of  aubetitatlon  is  given  t 
What  is  the  composHton  of  ethylamine  t    Diethylamine  t    Triethylamine  f    981 
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drogen,  equivalent  for  equivalent,  until  the  latter  element  is  all  re- 
moved, and  the  compound  completely  chlorinated.  Neither  the 
number  of  atoms  in  the  compound,  nor  their  arrangement  is 
changed  in  this  complete  revolution  of  composition,  while  the 
boiling  point  and  density  steadily  rise  as  the  quantity  of  chlorine 
Increases. 

923.  Oofoe^ang  of  Organic  Oomponnds. — We  have  just  seen 
that  there  is  a  class  of  substances  produced  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  simple  organic  compounds,  yet  retaining  the  character  of  one 
and  losing  that  of  the  other.  Thus,  ethyl  unites  with  ammonia, 
hs  own  characteristic  properties  disappearing,  while  those  of  am- 
monia continue.  The  term  coupling^  or  conjugation  of  com- 
pounds, has  been  applied  to  this  kind  of  union,  while  that  con- 
stituent whose  properties  disappear  is  called  the  copula, 

924.  The  foregoing,  views  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  popular  classification.  We  shall  adopt  an  ar- 
rangement less  strictly  scientific,  but  more  convenient  for  the 
general  student. 

The  chief  vegetable  and  animal  products,  and  their  most  im- 
portant changes,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  The  saccharine  and  amylaceous  group, 

2.  The  oleaginous  group— faU  and  oils. 
8.  Acids,  haseSj  and  coloring  principles. 

4.  Nitrogenous  compounds^  their  changes  and  producUr, 

5.  Animal  products. 

6.  Chemistry  of  foods. 

7.  Chemistry  of  soils. 


•  •• 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  SACCHARINE  AND  AMYLACEOUS  GROUP. 

926.  This  is  an  important  class  of  organic  bodies,  composing 
the  chief  bulk  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  entering  largely  into 
the  diet  of  animals.    They  are  distinguished  by  several  chem- 

Gire  another  case  of  thiB  BnbBtltattoti.    How  is  the  compound  aflfected  by  thii 
revolution  ?    023.  What  is  coupling  of  compounds  ?    024.  What  is  said  of  these 
views  ?    025.  What  is  the  relation  of  the  saccharine  and  amylaceous  group  to  tho 
15 
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ical  pecnliarities.  Oontaining  no  nitrogen,  they  are  termed 
the  non-niirogenoiia  group;  being  composed  of  three  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  they  are  known  as  the  ternary 
gronp ;  and,  as  they  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  exact 
proportion  to  form  water,  they  have  been  called  hydrates  of  car- 
bon. We  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
exist  in  these  compounds  as  water.  Their  mod^of  origin  and 
mutual  relations  in  the  plant  will  be  noticed  in  the  chapter 
on  vegetable  growth. 

§  I.  The  Sugars. 

926.  These  sweet-tasted  bodies  are  widely  distributed  throngh 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  largely  employed  as  food.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  sugar,  but  we  can  notice  only  three:  cane 
sugar,  or  sucrose;  grape  sugar,  or  glucose;  and  milk  sugar,  or 
lactose. 

927.  Cane  Sugar,  0,2H,,0,i  (Sucrose,) — This,  the  most  im- 
portant variety,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.6,  is  soluble  in  one  third 
its  weight  of  cold  water,  forming  a  thick  sirup,  and  is  the  sweetest 
of  all  the  sugars.  When  evaporated  from  its  solutions  it  readily 
crystallizes ;  but  when  long  boiled  it  acquires  an  atom  of  water,  loses 
its  property  of  crystallization,  and  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  If 
boiled  for  some  hours,  with  a  trace  of  acid  added,  it  is  changed  to 
grape  sugar,  OisHi^Oia  +  2  Aq.  In  its  chemical  relations  sugar 
ranks  with  acids;  it  dissolves  and  combines  with  various  bases, 
forming  saccharates;  as  2PbO,  C|2H|«0,o,  saccharate  of  lead. 
Sucrose  melts  at  about  820°,  and  by  cooling  forms  the  transparent, 
amber-colored  solid  known  as  barley  sugar.  If  the  melted  sugar 
be  heated  to  420°,  a  brown,  bitter  mass  results,  known  as  caramel^ 
which  is  much  used  by  cooks  and  confectioners  as  a  coloring  agent. 

928.  ManufjBU)tur8  of  Sugar. — Cane  sugar  is  chiefly  produced 
from  the  cane,  beet  root,  sorghum,  and  the  palm  and  maple  trees; 
but  by  far  the  largest  portion  is  from  the  sugar  cane.  The  canes 
are  crushed  by  passing  them  between  grooved  iron  cylinders. 
The  juice,  when  first  expressed,  is  liable  to  rapid  decomposition 

vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  t  How  are  they  named,  an(3  why?  926l  What 
are  the  sugars t  Tbelr  varieties?  927.  Oive  the  composition  of  oane  sugar. 
Properties.  How  ia  it  changed  to  glucose t  What  are  saccharates?  Caromel? 
928.  Froni  what  is  cane  sugar  produced  ?    Give  the  mode  of  its  manufacture. 
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from  the  heat  of  the  climate.  This  is  prevented  bj  the  addition 
of  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  which  neutralizes  acids  and  coagulates 
impurities.  The  juice  is  evaporated  by  boiling  in  large  open  ves- 
sels, and  when  reduced  to  a  proper  consistency,  is  transferred  to 
coolers,  where  a  portion  of  it  crystallizes,  forming  raw,  or  brown 
sugar.  On  an  average,  a  gallon  of  juice  produces  a  pound  of 
sugar. 

929.  MolaiwflH*— The  drainage  of  the  raw  sngar  forms  molas- 
ses. It  contains  a  portion  of  the  sugar  that  has  been  burnt  and 
darkened  in  boiling,  another  part  that  has  been  changed  to  the 
uncrystallizable  state,  and  still  another  of  crystallized  sugar. 
It  has  a  strong,  peculiar  taste,  and  is  acidulous.  It  is  very 
absorbent  of  water ;  indeed  many  kinds  of  raw  sugar,  from  this 
cause,  melt  into  sirup  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

930.  Refining  of  Sngar.—Orude  sugars  are  purified,  or  refined, 
>by  reducing  them  to  a  sirnp  and  first  filtering  it  throngh  twilled 

cotton,  to  separate  mechanical  impurities.  The  same  effect  is 
further  promoted  by  the  use  of  serum  of  blood.  To  decolorize  the 
sirup  it  is  again  filtered  throngh  a  bed  of  coarsely-powdered 
charcoal.  It  is  then  evaporated  in  vacuum  pans — the  air  being 
exhausted,  so  that  it  will  boil  at  a  lower  temperature — and  finally 
recrystallized. 

931.  Grape  Sugar,  OjaHiaO,  2+2 Aq.(^ZtwM«).--Thi8 variety 
of  sngar  is  less  soluble  and  less  easily  crystallized  than  sucrose. 
We  are  familiar  with  it  as  the  sweet  grains  of  raisins,  figs  and  other 
dried  fruits,  and  it  is  also  largely  obtained  by  transformation  of 
starch  (951) ;  hence  it  is  called  stanch  sugar,  Bernard  has  shown 
that  it  is  normally  produced  in  the  livers  of  animals,  and  it  appears 
as  a  morbid  constituent  of  the  urine  in  the  disease  called  diabetes. 
The  candied  sugar  of  honey  and  sweetmeats  consists  of  glucose. 
Fruit  sugar  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  but  it 
proves  to  be  rather  a  mixture  of  different  kinds. 

932.  Milk  Sugar,  C94  H24O24  (Lactose),  is  obtained  only  from 
the  milk  of  the  mammalia,  to  which  it  gives  its  sweetish  taste.  It 
is  obtained  by  evaporating  clarified  whey  till  it  crystallizes.  It  is 
much  less  soluble,  and,  therefore,  much  less  sweet  than  cane  or 
grape  sugar,  and  its  crystals  are  hard  and  gritty. 

929.  How  is  molasses  obtained  t  What  are  its  properties  ?  930.  How  is  sngar 
refined  I  931.  How  does  grape  sugar  differ  Arom  sucrose  t  From  what  is  it  olv 
tainedt    What  is  froit  sugar!    932.  What  is  milk  sugar,  and  how  obtained? 
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§  n.  5ia?-cA. 

933.  Btarch,  C,3H,„0,„  (FfeuJa, 
Amadin). — This  sabBtance  is  found 
univeraally  diatribnted  in  the  vege- 
table kingdiim  in  grains,  seeds,  roots, 
and  the  pith  and  bark  of  plants. 
When  pnre  it  is  a  Bnow-white  glis- 
tening powder.  Examined  bj  the 
iniorosc«pe,  it  is  fonnd  to  cun^t 
of  oxoeedinglj  minnte  ronnd,  or 
oval  grains,  which  vary  in  size 
from  ^kv  ^  tt.^it  ^^  ^°  '^^'^^  ^^ 
diameter.  PotMo  granules  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  wheat  or  rice. 
Starch  grt^ns  from  different  BODrces 
vary  also  in  fonn  and  strnotnre. 
Those  of  the  potato  are  egg-shaped ; 
those  of  wheat  are  lens-shaped ;  those 
of  rice  angQlar,  while  several  fcindi 
have  a  grooved  aspect,  and  conost 
of  concentric  lasers,  like  the  ooata 
of  an  onion;  As  each  variety  has 
some  peculiaritj  bf  which  it  maj  be 
identified,  the  adulteration  of  wheat 
floar  by  potato,  or  other  staroli^ 


BrV      i^a*  ^a^    may  thus  be  detected. 
%*,**%«    1?  «  •  *^^  Propertioa— Starch  ia  in- 

^  *  Bolable  in  oold  water,  alcohol  and 

Btarch  Gniln«  at  RIoo.  ,  ,    ,  „  '         ,    . 

ether,  bat  swells  np,  aod  la  con- 
verted into  a  paste  in  water  containing  2  per  cent,  of  alkali.  If 
heated  in  water  to  140°  the  grains  swell  and  burst,  producing  a 
jelly-like  mass  (gelatinoos  starch,  or  amadin),  which  is  nsed 
to  impart  a  gloss  to  textile  fabrics.  The  test  of  starch  Is  iodine, 
which  oombines  with  it,  forming  a  bine  oomponnd. 

93B.  Bonrces  and  VaiieUes. — Starch  is  largely  proonred  fi'oiii 
potatoes,  wheat,  and  rice.     Corn  »tareh  is  obtained  from  Indian 


mpoelCLOD  or 

■tarch. 

Wh«r»  l< 

it  to 

ae>  in  itucl 

gi^n^ 

(31.  Glva  til 
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corn  by  chemical  agency,  being£ceed  from  the  glutinous,  oily,  and 
ligneoua  elements  of  the  seed,  by  the  aid  of  alkaline  solutions,  and 
by  grinding  and  bolting  the  coi:n  in  a  wet  condition*  Sago  is  a  brown- 
ish-white starch,  obtained  from  the  pith  of  a  palm  tree.  Tapioca 
and  arrow  root  are  starches  from  the  roots  of  West  India  and  South 

American  plants. 

936.  Transformations  of  Starch.— When  commercial  starch  is 

heated  under  pressure  to  400°  for  some  hours,  it  becomes  soluble  in 
cold  water,  and  is  changed  into  gum.  It  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
British  gum,  and  is  successfully  substituted  for  gum  arable  by  calico 
printers  in  thickening  their  colors.  If  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  it  changes  from  a 
viscid  mass  to  a  limpid  fluid,  and  a  substance  is  produced  called 
dextrine,  which  resembles  gum  in  properties.  It  is  a  transparent, 
brittle  solid,  isomeric  with  starch,  soluble  in  water,  incapable  of 
fermentation,  and  produces  right-handed  rotation  in  a  ray  of  polar- 
ized light ;  hence  its  name.  If  the  acid  solution  of  dextrine  is  boiled 
for  some  hours,  and  the  acid  removed  by  neutralizing  it  with 
chalk  and  filtering,  the  liquid  will  be  found  to  yield  upon  evapora- 
tion a  mass  of  solid  glucose  exceeding  in  weight  the  starch  from 
which  it  was  produced.  The  starch  has  become  grape  sugar, 
C,2H,40i4,  its  increase  in  weight  being  due  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  elements  of  water.  The  sulphuric  acid  suffers  neither  change 
nor  loss,  but  seems  to  effect  the  transformation  by  its  bare  pres- 
ence. Unripe  fruits  contain  starch,  which  by  ripening  is  con- 
verted into  sugar. 

937-  Gum,  OiaHnOi  j  (Ardbin). — ^These  terms  are  applied  to 
a  class  of  substances  which  are  often  seen  exuding  in  globular 
masses  from  the  bark  of  trees,  as  the  plum  and  cherry.  Gum  is 
translucent,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  either  dissolves  in  water,  or 
swells  up  and  forms  with  it  a  thick  mucilage.  It  exists  in  small 
proportion  in  the  cereal  grains,  but  its  chief  source  is  tropical  trees, 
from  the  bark  of  which  it  flows  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  gathered 
for  commercial  purposes.  Gum  Arabic,  the  product  of  a  species 
of  acacia,  is  a  hard,  brittle  substance,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
known  of  the  gums.    Its  solution  being  very  adhesive,  is  used  as 


936k  What  is  Brltieh  gum,  and  how  used?  How  is  dextrine  prodaced?  Give 
its  properties.  How  is  it  changed  to  grape  sugar?  What  of  unripe  fruits? 
937.  What  is  gum  or  arabin  ?    Its  sources  and  properties.    What  is  gum  arabicf 
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a  Hubstitnte  for  paste  or  glae.  Mucilage  oihattorin  (C,  jHi.Oi^ 
is  a  kind  of  g:atn  insoluble  in  water,  but  which  swells  into  a  gda- 
tinoDS  mass  when  mobteoed.  It  abounds  in  gum  tragacanth,  uid 
also  in  quince  seeds  and  linseed. 

938.  V^eUbla  JoUy,  Pectin,  trr  Peetie  Aeid,  is  a  Bnbataoce 
resembling  starcb  and  gum  in  its  composition,  which  gives  to  tiie 
juicea  of  fruits  and  roots  the  propertj  of  gelatinizing.  Wbeo 
boiled  a  long  time  it  loses  its  gelatinous  property,  and  becomes  of 
a  gummy  nature.    It  is  but  sligbtl;  nutritive. 

§  in.    Woody  JF%re. 

039.CdlDlIn,0,iH,DO,..— ThUia  the  moat  abuudant  prod- 
uct of  vegetation.    Besides  forming  the  chief  bulli  of  all  trees,  it 
Fig.  273.  exists  in  the  straw  and  stalks  of 

grain,  in  the  membrane  which 

envelops  tlie  kernel  (bran),  in 
the  haak  and  skin  of  seeds,  and 
in  the  rinds,  cores,  and  stones 
offruit.  Woodconsistsofslender 

>  fibres,  or  tubes  dosel;  packed 
together.  Fig.  278.  When  first 
formed  these  tubes  are  hollow 
Cell*  sud  ^r  Pdmbbm  of  Vegotihle  imct  serve  tO  convey  the  sap,  but 
in  the  heart  wood  of  trees  they 
^°-  ^*-  become  filled  up  and  consoli- 

dated as  shown  in  Fig.  274,  the 
ciroulatjon  of  fluids  taking  place 
in  the  white  external  sap  wood 
(aUntmum).  Upon  the  density 
with  whiiji  the  fibres  are  im- 
bedded together  depends  the 
property  of  hardness  or  soft- 
ness of  wood. 
Tube* of HwirtWood.  (G«iT,)  940. Oonpocition and Pfop- 

ertiea-— Woody  fibre  consists  of  two  parts.  Cellulin  is  the  fibrous 
portion — the  base  of  the  woody  tissue.    It  has  been  known  as  eel- 

Muc^lnKet  S3B.  What  li  tOM  of  pectint  938,  Qiva  lb*  cnmpoeitlou  of  estrulln. 
Wl.sro  !■  It  round!  Hon  1b  vood  formed t  Upon  irbat  diKv  lis  hBrdnHi  ds- 
pend  I    MO.  Ut  whnt  la  tba  fibroui  poHkm  of  irood  composed  I    Stata  th«  prop- 
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tulose,  but  it  is  better,  as  Miller  suggests,  to  change  it  to  cellulin, 
reserving  the  termination  ose  for  the  sugars.  Oellulin,  when  pure, 
is  white,  tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  bwt 
dissolves  in  a  solution  of  oi^e  of  copper  in  ammonia.  It  is  nearly 
pure  in  cotton,  linen,  and  elder  pith.  In  the  tissue  of  cellulin 
there  is  deposited  a  ligneous  incrustation  called  lignin^  which  is 
the  thickening  and  hardening  constituent  of  wood,  and  forms  the 
principal  part  of  its  weight.  It  is  diflScult  to  separate  and  has  not 
been  obtained  pure,  nor  has  its  composition  been  determined.  It 
is  deposited  mixed  with  the  coloring  matter  of  the  wood  and  with 
resinous  substances,  which  increase  its  combustibility. 

941.  Tranaformatioiu  of  Oellulin. — Cellulin  is  not  colored 
blue  by  iodine,  but  when  digested  for  a  short  time  in  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  changed  and  answers  to  the  test  of  starch.  It  may  be 
converted  into  sugar  by  the  following  process.  Two  parts  of  linen 
and  cotton  threads  are  soaked  for  24  hours  in  three  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  mixture  is  then  largely  diluted  with  water 
and  boiled  for  a  few  hours.  If  the  acid  be  then  neutralized  with 
chalk,  a  mass  of  glucose  is  obtained  which,  if  the  process  is  well 
conducted,  may  exceed  in  weight  the  woody  fibre  employed. 

942.  Paper  is  made  chiefly  from  waste  cotton  and  linen  rags. 
They  are  bleached,  boiled  in  alkali,  and  reduced  to  pulp  by  means 
of  a  beating  engine.  The  pulp,  formed  into  sheets  and  dried,  is 
blotting  paper.  To  convert  it  into  writing  paper,  it  is  soaked  in  a 
preparation  of  glue  and  alum  (sized),  and  then  pressed  between 
hot  iron  plates.  To  make  vegetable  parchment,  thin,  unsized  paper 
is  plunged  for  a  few  moments  into  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
water,  and  then  washed.  In  some  unknown  way  the  fibre  is 
affected  and  the  paper  made  five  times  stronger  than  before  the 
process. 

943.  Ghm  Ctotton,  Ogg  Hg,  9NO4 1 O30J  Pyroxyline, — ^If  cotton, 
linen,  sawdust,  or  paper  is  dipped  into  a  mixture  of  equal  meas- 
ures of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.520,  a  remarkable 
chemical  change  takes  place:  9  atoms  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  cel- 
lulin are  replaced  by  9  equivalents  of  peroxide  of  nitrogen  (NO 4), 
while  the  fibre,  without  being  changed  in  appearance,  increases  in 
weight  82  per  cent.  When  removed  from  the  solution  and  prop- 
erties of  ceUnlin.  What  of  lignin  ?  941.  Deaoribe  the  changes  of  cellulin.  042L 
How  Is  paper  made  ?  Blotting  and  writing  papers  f  How  is  vegetable  parchment 
prepared  t    M3.  What  is  the  composition  of  gun  cotton  t    How  is  it  prepared  t 
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erlj  washed  and  dried,  it  forms  gun  cotton^  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  by  Prof.  Sohonbein.  It  ignites  at  400°  (200^  below  gunpow- 
der), and  disappears  in  an  instantaneous  flash,  leaving  hardly  a 
trace  of  residue.  Authorities  vary  in  estimating  its  explosive 
force,  l^nt  the  latest  make  it  about  three  times  that  of  gunpowder. 
The  extreme  suddenness  of  the  propulsive  force  overstrains  the 
gun  and  produces  less  effect  upon  the  ball  than  gunpowder.  CoU 
lodion  is  formed  by  dissolving  gun  cotton  in  ether  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  alcohol.  On  evaporating  the  ether,  a  trana- 
parent,  adhesive  film  is  left,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  used 
in  surgery  for  protecting  wounds  from  the  air.  The  chief  use  of 
collodion,  however,  is  in  photography. 

§  rV.  Destructive  Distillation  of  Wood. 

944.  When  wood  is  heated  in  close  vessels,  or  with  but  partial 
access  of  air,  it  gives  rise  to  a  large  number  of  compounds,  depend- 
ing upon  the  nature  of  the  wood  and  the  temperature  employed. 
The  products  of  distillation  at  the  lowest  temperature,  as  water  and 
acetic  and  carbonic  acids^  contain  much  oxygen.  As  the  tempera- 
ture  rises  the  products  contain  less  oxygen,  as  ereasote^  and  toood 
spirit.  At  a  higher  heat  various  hydrocarbons  appear,  as  eupian^ 
fo/raffin^  while  at  a  red  heat  pure  hydrogen  predominates.  A 
residue  of  charcoal  always  remains  in  the  retort;  in  dried  hard 
wood  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  or  \  of  the  carbon 
which  the  wood  contained* 

945.  Oharooal  and  Tar. — Charcoal  is  commonly  prepared  by 
covering  piles  of  wood  with  earth,  so  as  partially  to  exclude  the 
air.  The  mound  or  pit  is  then  fired,  and  the  volatile  constituents 
of  the  wood  gradually  distilled  off,  by  a  slow,  smothered  combus- 
tion, leaving  the  charcoal.  To  produce  tar,  resinous  pine  woods 
are  used,  and  the  bottom  of  the  pit  made  concave.  As  the  com- 
bustion proceeds,  the  liquid  products  are  separated,  collect  at  the 
bottom,  and  flow  out  through  a  trough  into  a  reservoir.  They 
consist  of  tor,  cusetie  <mdy  and  oil  of  turpentine.  When  tar  is  dis- 
tilled, essence  of  turpentine  is  separated  and  pitch  remains. 

By  -whom  was  it  discovered  ?  How  does  it  compare  with  gunpowda"  f  How  ia 
collodion  prepared?  What  are  its  uses?  044.  What  occurs  when  wood  is  heat- 
ed in  close  vessels?  Mention  the  sncoessive  products.  What  is  the  residue? 
945.  How  is  eharcoal  prepared  ?  How  is  tar  produced  f  Wliat  at  the  liquid 
products?     MO.  How  is  pyroUgneoos  acid  obtained?    State  its  properties  and 
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946.  Pjroligneons  Acid  or  wood  yidegar,  is  b^t  obtained 
from  drj  beech  wood,  a  pound  yielding  nearly  half  a  poand  of  the 
acid.  It  is  a  brown  liqaid^  with  a  strong  smoky  taste  and  odor, 
and  contains  acetic  acid.  It  is  extensively  used  to  form  salts — 
the  acetates  used  by  dyers. 

947.  Oxeosote  (Jlesh-preserver)  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  with 
a  smoky  odor  and  burning  taste.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and 
meat  steeped  for  a  few  hours  in  a  solution  of  1  part  creosote  to 
100  parts  water,  remains  sweet,  and  will  not  putrefy.  Creosote  is 
used  very  extensively  in  medicine^  both  inwardly  and  as  an  exter- 
nal application,  but  an  Over-dose  is  a  corrosive  poison.  Crude 
pyroligneous  acid,  on  account  of  the  creosote  it  contains,  is  used 
to  preserve  meats,  to  which  it  imparts  a  smoked  flavor.  The 
curing  quality  of  the  snioke  6f  green  wood  is  also  owiag  to  this 
cause.  It  is  the  vapor  of  creosote  which  renders  smoke  so  irri- 
tating to  the  eyes. 

948.  Paniffin.--This  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood, 
but  is  procured  chiefly  from  coal.  It  is  a  hard,  white,  tasteless, 
inodorous,  crystalline  solid,  resembling  spermaceti.  It  melts  at 
111*',  and  is  formed  into  beautiful  candles,  which  bum  with  a 
bright  flame,  like  those  of  the  finest  wax.  It  is  a  pnre  hydrocar- 
bon, having  the  same  composition  as  olefiant  gas. 

949.  Wood  Spint—Wood  Naphikor^Methylic  Alcohol^  are 
names  given  to  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  wood.  It  is  a 
limpid,  inflammable,  colorless  liquid,  with  a  spirituous  odor  and 
burning  taste.  It  is  chiefly  used  to  dissolve  the  resins  in  making 
varnish.  A  host  of  compounds,  as  eupian,  a  light,  volatile  oil,  and 
pittacol,  a  deep-blue  solid,  have  the  same  origin. 

§  V.  Decay  of  Wood  and  its  Produds. 

950.  By  exposure  to  the  air  and  moisture,  the  woody  matter 
of  plants  undergoes  a  slow  decay.  In  this  process  of  eremacausis 
oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  carbonic  acid  and  water  formed ;  but  as 
the  hydrogen  is  taken  first,  the  carbon  remains,  and  the  vegetable 
mass  gradually  darkens  in  color,  and  is  converted  into  a  brown, 
or  black  mould.    The  term  humus  is  generally  applied  to  the  crum- 

tises.     047.  What  is  creosote  t     Its  uses  t     What  of  ornde  pyroligneoDs  acid  ? 
Of  smoke  t    048.  Describe  paraffin.    Its  properties  and  use.    049.  Name  some 
other  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood.    060.  How  is  woody  matter  affected 
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j54.  Mmesal  Oik*— In  man j  pate  of  iLe  eanh  =j;:-L:1j.  pecr>- 
om,  and  oth«r  oQs  of  Taiioos  cocsstc^ce  oc^ze  to  tlie  scrfijoe  of 
the  gronnd,  or  are  piocured  from  veTs  so^k  a  fev  fteL.  Pecro- 
lenm  is  found  impregnating  the  strala  in  the  Ticrirr  of  £re-f  :-7TDed 
rocks  and  also  in  ma^^fas  *>  ^^  I'lzch  lake  of  Trizjdad.  tbr^emilcs 
in  circmnference  and  of  nnknovn  d€pdL  The  petroleam  from  the 
shores  of  Seneca  Lake,  X.  T^  vas  known  to  the  LDdians  under  the 
name  of  Seneca  OiL  In  ooe  prorinee  in  Asa  seTeral  Lnndxed 
thousand  hogsheads  are  annnalhr  obtained. 

955.^Within  a  diort  time  it  has  been  foond  that  mineral  oil  is 
procurable  in  man  j  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  discovery  has  soddenlj  given  rise  to  a  lucratiTe  and  important 
business.  ITells  are  sunk  in  the  manner  of  the  Artesan  boring 
for  water,  by  drilling  through  the  rocks,  oflen  to  the  depth  of 
several  hundred  fe^  In  some  instances  the  o«I  rises  to  the  surface 
from  the  pressure  below,  but  generally  it  is  pumped  up  by  a  steam 
engine.  The  oib  of  different  localities  vary  in  character.  They 
are  of  a  greenish,  reddish,  or  dark  aspect,  and  have  a  diaagreeable 
odor.  They  are  mixed  with  water  or  brine ;  are  accompanied  by 
inflammable  gases,  and  when  purified  yield  from  25  to  90  per  cent, 
of  a  light  oil  fit  for  illumination.  The  heavier  oil,  which  is  unfit 
for  this  use,  is  mixed  with  lard  oil  and  employed  for  lubricating 
machinery. 

966.  Origin  of  the  OiL — ^These  substances  are  probably  natu- 
ral distillations  from  organic  bodies  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  difii- 
cult  to  see  how  they  can  be  derived  from  the  coal,  for  when  pro- 
cured in  the  same  locality,  the  wells  are  in  many  cases  sunk 

Meotlcm  other  hydrocarboiu  found  in  the  earth.  State  the  uses  of  naphtha.  054. 
How  do  theee  liqoid  hydrocarbons  oocnr?  Where  is  x>etroleum  fonnd?  055, 
Where  hare  mineral  oils  been  dlBcovered,  and  what  has  reanlted  ?  How  are  they 
obt.iiDed?    What  farther  ia  said  of  them?     056.   What  is  the  auppoeed  origin 
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bled  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  advanced  decay,  and  as  dis- 
tributed through  the  soil.  It  is  of  an  acid  nature,  and  in  its 
several  stages  different  acids  are  produced,  as  geic,  hnmic,  and 
ulmic  acids.  This  class  of  substances  is  of  great  importance  in 
soils,  as  by  their  decomposition  thej  yield  carbonic  acid  to  plants, 
while  they  have  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  ammonia 
to  be  yielded  up  for  the  same  purpose. 

951.  Oirganlc  Matter  of  SoiL — Carbonaceons  matter  constant- 
ly accumulates  in  the  soil  of  forests,  which  proves  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  growth  is  more  rapid  than  decay. 
It  is  removed  from  soils  by  cropping,  and  restored  by  adding  vegO' 
table  and  animal  manures;  by  ploughing  in  fresh  plants  (green 
manuring),  or  by  cultivating  those  which  have  many  roots  in  the 
earth.  A  crop  of  clover  was  found  to  leave  in  the  soil  several 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  roots,  while  wheat  did  not  yield  one  fifth 
this  quantity.  In  the  temperate  zones,  where  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  the  decay  of  aquatic  plants  in  marshy  places  produces 
thick  beds  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  are  known  as  peat  J}ogs. 

952.  Mineral  Goal* — At  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
mouths  of  other  great  rivers,  masses  of  drifting  wood  are  con- 
stantly being  buried  in  the  mud,  and  undergoing  slow  carboniza- 
tion. Something  like  this,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  under 
varying  circumstances,  has  taken  place  in  the  past  history  of  the 
globe.  Mineral  coal  was  formed  in  the  earth  from  an  ancient 
vegetation  ;  the  trees — whether  grown  upon  the  spot,  or  collected 
into  basins  by  floods — were  covered  with  mud,  and  carbonized  by 
a  slow,  smouldering  decomposition.  Lignite  is  a  kind  of  imperfect 
coal  which,  though  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  and  buried  many 
ages  ago,  is  yet  in  the  early  stage  of  the  process.  It  is  of  a  brown 
color,  and  retains  to  a  considerable  extent  its  woody  structure. 
When  first  raised,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  moisture.  In 
iituminoua  coal  the  process  is  more  complete,  having  reached  the 
hydrocarbon  stage ;  it  consequently  burns  with  flame,  and  when 
heated  with  exclusion  of  air,  is  converted  into  coke.  Anthracite  rep- 
resents the  last  stage  of  change  ;  all  volatile  matter  is  expelled,  car- 
bon and  ash  alone  remain,  and  it  consequently  burns  without  flame. 

by  heat  and  moiBturet  What  Ib  humus?  Mention  the  products  of  its  decay. 
What  are  their  ubcb  t  951.  What  accumulates  in  forests,  and  what  does  it  pnn«  t 
How  Is  it  removed,  and  how  restored  t  How  do  peat  bogs  originate  ?  952,  What 
Is  conBtantly  occurring  at  the  month  of  the  Mis&iBsippi?  How  has  mineral  coal 
been  formed?   What  is  lignite?   What  of  bituminous  coal  ?   Of  anthracite?  95& 
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953.  Mineral  Hydrocarbons. — ^In  addition  to  the  ooals,  there  is 
found  in  the  earth  a  class  of  highly  inflammable  bodies,  liquids, 
semi-liquids,  and  solids,  which  are  closely  connected  in  properties. 
The  purest  and  most  fluid  form  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  known  as 
naphtha  ;  when  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  it  is  called  petroleum  ; 
wlien  still  thicker,  it  is  pitch;  the  next  grade  is  elastic  hitumen, 
and  in  its  most  indurated  state  it  is  termed  asphaltum,  Kaphtha  is 
a  solvent  for  bitumen  and  caoutchouc,  and  is  also  of  use  to  the 
chemist  in  preventing  the  oxidation  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

954.  Mineral  Oils.— In  many  parts  of  the  earth  naphtha,  petro- 
leum, and  other  oils  of  various  consistence  ooze  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  are  procured  from  wells  sunk  a  few  feet.  Petro- 
leum is  found  impregnating  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  fire-formed 
rocks  and  also  in  masses,  as  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  three  miles 
in  circumference  and  of  unknown  depth.  The  petroleum  from  the 
shores  of  Seneca  Lake,  "N.  Y.,  was  known  to  the  Indians  under  the 
name  of  Seneca  Oil.  In  one  province  in  Asia  several  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  are  annually  obtained. 

955.— Within  a  short  time  it  has  been  found  that  mineral  oil  is 
procurable  in  many  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  discovery  has  suddenly  given  rise  to  a  lucrative  and  important 
business.  Wells  are  sunk  in  the  manner  of  the  Artesian  borings 
for  water,  by  drilling  through  the  rocks,  often  to  the  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet.  In  some  instances  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface 
from  the  pressure  below,  but  generally  it  is  pumped  up  by  a  steam 
engine.  The  oils  of  different  localities  vary  in  character.  They 
are  of  a  greenish,  reddish,  or  dark  aspect,  and  have  a  disagreeable 
odor.  They  are  mixed  with  water  or  brine ;  are  accompanied  by 
inflammable  gases,  and  when  purified  yield  from  25  to  90  per  cent, 
of  a  light  oil  fit  for  illumination.  The  heavier  oil,  which  is  unfit 
for  this  use,  is  mixed  with  lard  oil  and  employed  for  lubricating 

machinery. 

956.  Origin  of  the  Oil. — These  substances  are  probably  natu- 
ral distillations  from  organic  bodies  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  they  can  be  derived  from  the  coal,  for  when  pro- 
cured in  the  same  locality,  the  wells  are  in  many  cases  sunk 
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bled  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  advanced  decay,  and  as  dis- 
tributed through  the  soil.  It  is  of  an  acid  nature,  and  in  its 
several  stages  different  acids  are  produced,  as  geic,  humic,  and 
ulmic  acids.  This  class  of  substances  is  of  great  importance  in 
soils,  as  by  their  decomposition  they  yield  carbonic  acid  to  plants, 
while  they  have  tlie  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  ammonia 
to  be  yielded  up  fi)r  the  same  purpose. 

951.  Oirganlc  Bffatter  of  SoiL — Carbonaceous  matter  constant- 
ly accumulates  in  the  soil  of  forests,  which  proves  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  growth  is  more  rapid  than  decay. 
It  is  removed  from  soils  by  cropping^  and  restored  by  adding  vegO' 
table  and  animal  manures;  by  ploughing  in  fresh  plants  {green 
manuring),  or  by  cultivating  those  which  have  many  roots  in  the 
earth.  A  crop  of  clover  was  found  to  leave  in  the  soil  several 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  roots,  while  wheat  did  not  yield  one  fifth 
this  quantity.  In  the  temperate  zones,  where  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  the  decay  of  aquatic  plants  in  marshy  places  produces 
thick  beds  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  are  known  9^  peat  hogs. 

952.  Mineral  Goal* — At  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
mouths  of  other  great  rivers,  masses  of  drifting  wood  are  con- 
stantly being  buried  in  the  mud,  and  undergoing  slow  carboniza- 
tion. Something  like  this,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  under 
varying  circumstances,  has  taken  place  in  the  past  history  of  the 
globe.  Mineral  coal  was  formed  in  the  earth  from  an  ancient 
vegetation  ;  the  trees — whether  grown  upon  the  spot,  or  collected 
into  basins  by  floods— were  covered  with  mud,  and  carbonized  by 
a  slow,  smouldering  decomposition.  Lignite  is  a  kind  of  imperfect 
coal  which,  though  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  and  buried  many 
ages  ago,  is  yet  in  the  early  stage  of  the  process.  It  is  of  a  brown 
color,  and  retains  to  a  considerable  extent  its  woody  structure. 
When  first  raised,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  moisture.  In 
hituminotta  coal  the  process  is  more  complete,  having  reached  the 
hydrocarbon  stage ;  it  consequently  burns  with  flame,  and  when 
heated  with  exclusion  of  air,  is  converted  into  coke.  Anthracite  rep- 
resents the  last  stage  of  change  ;  all  volatile  matter  is  expelled,  car- 
bon and  ash  alone  remain,  and  it  consequently  burns  without  flame. 

by  heat  and  moiBture?  What  is  humas?  Mention  the  products  of  its  decay. 
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953.  Mineral  Hydrocarbons. — ^In  addition  to  the  ooals,  there  is 
found  in  the  earth  a  class  of  highly  inflammable  bodies,  liquids, 
semi-liquids,  and  solids,  which  are  closely  connected  in  properties. 
The  purest  and  most  fluid  form  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  known  as 
naphtha  ;  when  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  it  is  called  petroleum  ; 
when  still  thicker,  it  is  ^itcA;  the  next  grade  is  elastic  hitumen, 
and  in  its  most  indurated  state  it  is  termed  a^haltum,  Kaphtha  is 
a  solvent  for  bitumen  and  caoutchouc,  and  is  also  of  use  to  the 
chemist  in  preventing  the  oxidation  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

954.  Mineral  Oils. — In  many  parts  of  the  earth  naphtha,  petro- 
leum, and  other  oils  of  various  consistence  ooze  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  are  procured  from  wells  sunk  a  few  feet.  Petro- 
leum is  found  impregnating  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  fire-formed 
rocks  and  also  in  masses,  as  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  three  miles 
in  circumference  and  of  unknown  depth.  The  petroleum  from  the 
shores  of  Seneca  Lake,  N.  Y.,  was  known  to  the  Indians  under  the 
name  of  Seneca  Oil.  In  one  province  in  Asia  several  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  are  annually  obtained. 

956. — Within  a  short  time  it  has  been  found  that  mineral  oil  is 
procurable  in  many  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  discovery  has. suddenly  given  rise  to  a  lucrative  and  important 
business.  Wells  are  sunk  in  the  manner  of  the  Artesian  borings 
for  water,  by  drilling  through  the  rocks,  often  to  the  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet.  In  some  instances  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface 
from  the  pressure  below,  but  generally  it  is  pumped  up  by  a  steam 
engine.  The  oils  of  different  localities  vary  in  character.  They 
are  of  a  greenish,  reddish,  or  dark  aspect,  and  have  a  disagreeable 
odor.  They  are  mixed  with  water  or  brine ;  are  accompanied  by 
inflammable  gases,  and  when  purified  yield  from  25  to  90  per  cent. 
of  a  light  oil  fit  for  illumination.  The  heavier  oil,  which  is  unfit 
for  this  use,  is  mixed  with  lard  oil  and  employed  for  lubricating 
machinery. 

956.  Origin  of  the  Oil.— These  substances  are  probably  natu- 
ral distillations  from  organic  bodies  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  difii- 
cult  to  see  how  they  can  be  derived  from  the  coal,  for  when  pro- 
cured in  the  same  locality,  the  wells  are  in  many  cases  sunk 
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bled  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  advanced  decay,  and  as  dis- 
tributed through  the  soil.  It  is  of  an  acid  nature,  and  in  its 
several  stages  different  acids  are  produced,  as  geic,  humic,  and 
ulniic  acids.  This  class  of  substances  is  of  great  importance  in 
soils,  as  by  their  decomposition  they  yield  carbonic  acid  to  plants, 
while  they  have  the  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  ammonia 
to  be  yielded  up  f«>r  the  same  purpose. 

951.  Organic  Bffattar  of  SoiL — Carbonaceons  matter  constant- 
ly accnmnlates  in  the  soil  of  forests,  which  proves  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  growth  is  more  rapid  than  decay. 
It  is  removed  from  soils  by  cropping^  and  restored  by  adding  vege^ 
table  and  animal  manures;  by  ploughing  in  fresh  plants  {green 
manuring),  or  by  cultivating  those  which  have  many  roots  in  the 
earth.  A  crop  of  clover  was  found  to  leave  in  the  soil  several 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  roots,  while  wheat  did  not  yield  one  fifth 
this  quantity.  In  the  temperate  zones,  where  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  the  decay  of  aquatic  plants  in  marshy  places  produces 
thick  beds  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  are  known  as  peat  hogs. 

952.  Min«ral  Goal* — At  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
mouths  of  other  great  rivers,  masses  of  drifting  wood  are  con- 
stantly being  buried  in  the  mud,  and  undergoing  slow  carboniza- 
tion. Something  like  this,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  under 
varying  circumstances,  has  taken  place  in  the  past  history  of  the 
globe.  Mineral  coal  was  formed  in  the  earth  from  an  ancient 
vegetation  ;  the  trees — whether  grown  upon  the  spot,  or  collected 
into  basins  by  floods— were  covered  with  mud,  and  carbonized  by 
a  slow,  smouldering  decomposition.  Lignite  is  a  kind  of  imperfect 
coal  which,  though  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  and  buried  many 
ages  ago,  is  yet  in  the  early  stage  of  the  process.  It  is  of  a  brown 
color,  and  retains  to  a  considerable  extent  its  woody  structure. 
When  first  raised,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  moisture.  In 
hituminoua  coal  the  process  is  more  complete,  having  reached  the 
hydrocarbon  stage ;  it  consequently  burns  with  flame,  and  when 
heated  with  exclusion  of  air,  is  converted  into  coke.  Anthracite  rep- 
resents the  last  stage  of  change  ;  all  volatile  matter  is  expelled,  car- 
bon and  ash  alone  remain,  and  it  consequently  burns  without  flame. 

by  heat  and  moiBturet  What  is  hum  as?  Mention  the  products  of  its  decay. 
What  are  their  uses  t  951.  What  accumulates  in  forests,  and  what  does  !t  prove  I 
How  Is  it  removed,  and  how  restored  ?  How  do  peat  bogs  originate  ?  052.  Wh»l 
is  constantly  occurring  at  the  mouth  of  the  MlBBisBippl?  How  has  mineral  ooal 
beun  formed?   What  is  lignite ?   What  of  bituminous  coal ?   Of  authracite? 
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953.  Mineral  Hydrocarbons. — ^In  addition  to  the  ooals,  there  is 
found  in  the  earth  a  class  of  highly  inflammable  bodies,  liquids, 
semi-liquids,  and  solids,  which  are  closely  connected  in  properties. 
The  purest  and  most  fluid  form  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  known  as 
naphtha  ;  when  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  it  is  called  petroleum  ; 
when  still  thicker,  it  is  pitch;  the  next  grade  is  elastic  bitumen, 
and  in  its  most  indurated  state  it  is  termed  asphaltum,  Kaphtha  is 
a  solvent  for  bitumen  and  caoutchouc,  and  is  also  of  use  to  the 
chemist  in  preventing  the  oxidation  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

954.  Mineral  Oils. — In  many  parts  of  the  earth  naphtha,  petro- 
leum, and  other  oils  of  various  consistence  ooze  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  are  procured  from  wells  sunk  a  few  feet.  Petro- 
leum is  found  impregnating  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  fire-formed 
rocks  and  also  in  masses,  as  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  three  miles 
in  circumference  and  of  unknown  depth.  The  petroleum  from  the 
shores  of  Seneca  Lake,  IT.  Y.,  was  known  to  the  Indians  under  the 
name  of  Seneca  Oil.  In  one  province  in  Asia  several  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  are  annually  obtained. 

965. — Within  a  short  time  it  has  been  found  that  mineral  oil  is 
procurable  in  many  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  discovery  has. suddenly  given  rise  to  a  lucrative  aud  important 
business.  Wells  are  sunk  in  the  manner  of  the  Artesian  borings 
for  water,  by  drilling  through  the  rocks,  often  to  the  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet.  In  some  instances  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface 
from  the  pressure  below,  but  generally  it  is  pumped  up  by  a  steam 
engine.  The  oils  of  different  localities  vary  in  character.  They 
are  of  a  greenish,  reddish,  or  dark  aspect,  and  have  a  disagreeable 
odor.  They  are  mixed  with  water  or  brine ;  are  accompanied  by 
inflammable  gases,  and  when  purified  yield  from  25  to  90  per  cent. 
of  a  light  oil  fit  for  illumination.  The  heavier  oil,  which  is  unfit 
for  this  use,  is  mixed  with  lard  oil  and  employed  for  lubricating 
machinery. 

956.  Origin  of  the  OiL— These  substances  are  probably  natu- 
ral distillations  from  organic  bodies  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  they  can  be  derived  from  the  coal,  for  when  pro- 
cured in  the  same  locality,  the  wells  are  in  many  cases  sunk 
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bled  vegetable  matter  in  a  state  of  advanced  decay,  and  as  dis- 
tributed through  the  soil.  It  is  of  an  acid  nature,  and  iq  its 
several  stages  different  acids  are  produced,  as  geic,  humic,  and 
ulmic  acids.  This  class  of  substances  is  of  great  importance  in 
soils,  as  by  their  decomposition  they  yield  carbonic  acid  to  plants, 
while  they  have  tlie  power  of  absorbing  and  retaining  ammonia 
to  be  yielded  up  fi)r  the  same  purpose. 

951.  Organic  Matter  of  SoiL — Carbonaceous  matter  constant- 
ly accumulates  in  the  soil  of  forests,  which  proves  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  growth  is  more  rapid  than  decay. 
It  is  removed  from  soils  by  cropping^  and  restored  by  adding  vege* 
table  and  animal  manures;  by  ploughing  in  fresh  plants  {green 
manuring)^  or  by  cultivating  those  which  have  many  roots  in  the 
earth.  A  crop  of  clover  was  found  to  leave  in  the  soil  several 
thousand  pounds  weight  of  roots,  while  wheat  did  not  yield  one  fifth 
this  quantity.  In  the  temperate  zones,  where  decomposition  pro- 
ceeds slowly,  the  decay  of  aquatic  plants  in  marshy  places  produces 
thick  beds  of  carbonaceous  matter,  which  are  known  as  peat  hogs, 

952.  Mineral  Goal* — At  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
mouths  of  other  great  rivers,  masses  of  drifting  wood  are  con- 
stantly being  buried  in  the  mud,  and  undergoing  slow  carboniza- 
tion. Something  like  this,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  under 
varying  circumstances,  has  taken  place  in  the  past  history  of  the 
globe.  Mineral  coal  was  formed  in  the  earth  from  an  ancient 
vegetation  ;  the  trees — whether  grown  upon  the  spot,  or  collected 
into  basins  by  floods — were  covered  with  mud,  and  carbonized  by 
a  slow,  smouldering  decomposition.  Lignite  is  a  kind  of  imperfect 
coal  which,  though  found  in  the  tertiary  strata  and  buried  many 
ages  ago,  is  yet  in  the  early  stage  of  the  process.  It  is  of  a  brown 
color,  and  retains  to  a  considerable  extent  its  woody  structure. 
When  first  raised,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  moisture.  In 
bituminous  coal  the  process  is  more  complete,  having  reached  the 
hydrocarbon  stage ;  it  consequently  burns  with  flame,  and  when 
heated  with  exclusion  of  air,  is  converted  into  coke.  Anthracite  rep- 
resents the  last  stage  of  change  ;  all  volatile  matter  is  expelled,  car- 
bon and  ash  alone  remain,  and  it  consequently  burns  without  flame. 

by  heat  and  moiBture  t  What  Ib  humus  ?  Mention  the  products  of  its  decay. 
What  are  their  uses  f  951.  What  accumulates  in  forests,  and  what  does  it  prove  9 
How  Is  it  removed,  and  how  restored  ?  How  do  peat  bogs  originate  ?  952.  What 
is  constantly  occurring  at  the  month  of  the  Mississippi?  How  has  mineral  coal 
been  formed?    "What  is  lignite?   What  of  bituminous  coal  ?  Of  anthracite ?  95a. 
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953.  Mineral  Hydrocarbon8.^In  addition  to  the  ooals,  there  is 
found  in  the  earth  a  class  of  highly  inflammable  bodies,  liquids, 
semi-liquids,  and  solids,  which  are  closely  connected  in  properties. 
The  purest  and  most  fluid  form  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  known  as 
naphtha  ;  when  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  it  is  called  petroleum  ; 
wlien  still  thicker,  it  is  pitch;  the  next  grade  is  elastic  hituTnen, 
and  in  its  most  indurated  state  it  is  termed  asphaltum,  Kaphtha  is 
a  solvent  for  bitumen  and  caoutchouc,  and  is  also  of  use  to  the 
chemist  in  preventing  the  oxidation  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

954.  Mineral  OUs. — In  many  parts  of  the  earth  naphtha,  petro- 
leum, and  other  oils  of  various  consistence  ooze  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  or  are  procured  from  wells  sunk  a  few  feet.  Petro- 
leum is  found  impregnating  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of  fire-formed 
rocks  and  also  in  masses,  as  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  three  miles 
in  circumference  and  of  unknown  depth.  The  petroleum  from  the 
shores  of  Seneca  Lake,  IT.  Y.,  was  known  to  the  Indians  under  the 
name  of  Seneca  OIL  In  one  province  in  Asia  several  hundred 
thousand  hogsheads  are  annually  obtained. 

956. — Within  a  short  time  it  has  been  found  that  mineral  oil  is 
procurable  in  many  places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
the  discovery  has. suddenly  given  rise  to  a  lucrative  and  important 
business.  Wells  are  sunk  in  the  manner  of  the  Artesian  borings 
for  water,  by  drilling  through  the  rocks,  often  to  the  depth  of 
several  hundred  feet.  In  some  instances  the  oil  rises  to  the  surface 
from  the  pressure  below,  but  generally  it  is  pumped  up  by  a  steam 
engine.  The  oils  of  different  localities  vary  in  character.  They 
are  of  a  greenish,  reddish,  or  dark  aspect,  and  have  a  disagreeable 
odor.  They  are  mixed  with  water  or  brine ;  are  accompanied  by 
inflammable  gases,  and  when  purified  yield  from  25  to  90  per  cent, 
of  a  light  oil  fit  for  illumination.  The  heavier  oil,  which  is  unfit 
for  this  use,  is  mixed  with  lard  oil  and  employed  for  lubricating 
machinery. 

956.  Origin  of  the  Oil.— These  substances  are  probably  natu- 
ral distillations  from  organic  bodies  by  the  aid  of  heat.  It  is  difii- 
cult  to  see  how  they  can  be  derived  from  the  coal,  for  when  pro- 
cured in  the  same  locality,  the  wells  are  in  many  cases  sunk 
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through  the  coal  bed  to  the  sandatones  and  shales  beneath.  In 
N.  W.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  the  wells  are  ontside  the  coal 
fields,  and  the  oil-beanng  strata  dip  south  and  pass  500  or  600  feet 
below  the  coal  measures.  Oil  fountains  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  issue  from  all  the  stratified  rooks,  but  the  bituminous  shales 
are  probably  theii*  chief  source. 

967.  Coal  Oil  is  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  bituminous 
coal,  bituminous  shales,  and  asphalt.  The  material  is  placed  in  iron 
retorts,  in  large  pits,  holding  a  hundred  tons,  or  in  kilns  of  brick 
containing  twenty-five  tons.  The  retorts  are  heated  from  without, 
like  gas  retorts,  while  the  kilns  are  fired  within,  like  the  tar  pits 
(945).  Some  coals  produce  130  gallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton,  yield- 
ing 75  gallons  of  refined  oil,  while  others  do  not  yield  a  third  of 
this  quantity.  The  first  product  collected  in  the  reservoirs  resem- 
bles the  natural  oil  from  the  wells,  and  is  refined  by  the  same 
method.  It  is  first  distilled  at  a  temperature  of  600°  or  SOO"", 
and  the  product,  conveyed  to  cisterns  holding  3,000  gallons,  is  agi- 
tated with  5  or  6  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  and  settled 
impurities  being  drawn  off  at  the  bottom,  the  mass  is  again  agitated, 
first  with  water,  and  afterward  with  alkaline  lye ;  it  is  then  re^ 
distilled. 

968.  Ooal  products. — The  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal 
are  numberless ;  we  can  mention  but  a  few.  Coal  naphtha  is  ob- 
tained from  the  distillation  of  ooal  tar,  and  is  purified  in  a  similar 
manner  to  coal  oil.  Bensole  or  hemine  is  a  limpid  oily  liquid 
somewhat  resembling  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is  a  ready  solvent  of 
caoutchouc,  gutta  percha,  wax,  camphor  and  fats,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  for  removing  grease  st^s  from  silks  and  woollen  arti- 
cles. If  a  current  of  moist  air  be  passed  through  benzole,  it  ab« 
sorbs  so  much  of  the  vapor  that  it  may  be  conveyed  to  a  distance 
and  burned  liice  illuminating  gas.  Nitro-hemole  results  from  dis- 
tilling benzole  with  nitric  acid,  and  resembles  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
so  closely  as  to  replace  it  in  perfumery.  Carbolic  acid  is  an 
abundant  crystalline  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  resembles 
creosote,  and  has  the  property  of  augmenting  friction  in  a  high 
degree — ^the  opposite  effect  of  the  oils.    When  placed  between  a 

of  these  oils?  "Why  »re  they  probably  not  derived  from  coal?  Wbnt  is 
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knife  blade  and  a  dry  oilstone,  it  causes  them  to  bite  and  bind,,  as 
if  there  were  powerful  cohesion. 

959.  Beautifiil  Dyes  from  Ooal  Tar.^-From  the  refuse  of  the 
gas  house,  long  held  as  worthless,  chemistry  has  lately  extracted  a 
aeries  of  the  most  beaptiful  dyes.  The  basis  of  these  colors  is 
aniline^  itself  a  base  of  the  ammonia  type.  The  radical  phenyl  re- 
places an  atom  of 

the  hydrogen ;  thus     H    >K  =  aniline.    IP  is  a  colorless,  limpid 

H  ) 
fluid,  of  an  agreeable,  vinous  odor  and  burning  taste.  It  combines 
with  acids,  forming  a  long  series  of  salts  which  are  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  the  salts  of  ammonia.  From  these  salts  several  most  beau- 
tiful colors  have  been  produced  of  different  shades  of  purple,  violet, 
and  pink.  Mauve,  magenta,  and  an  exquisite  blue  known  as  bleu 
de  Faris^  are  aniline  colors. 
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CHAPTEE   XX. 

THE    OLEAGINOUS    GROUP. 

§  I.  Fate  and  Fused  Oils. 

960.  Oily  bodies  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  Jixed 
and  volatile.  The  former  do  not  evaporate  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  are  decomposed  by  heat,  while  the  latter  volatilize  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  and  are  distilled  by  heat.  We  shall  here  exr 
tend  the  group  to  include  resinous  compounds. 

961.  Identity  of  Oils  and  Fats — The  fats  and  fixed  oils  are  a 
class  of  compounds  having  nearly  the  same  chemical  composition 
and  properties.  They  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen ;  the  hydrogen  being  usually  present  in  excess,  with  but 
a  small  proportion  of  oxygen.  The  difference  between  an  oil  and 
fat  is  simply  one  of  temperature,  as  a  slight  accession  of  heat 
changes  the  solid  fat  to  the  liquid  oil  without  altering  its  essen* 

bazotic  acid.  959.  What  has  been  obtained  from  g^e  house  refase  ?  What  is  ani' 
Hne,  and  how  composed?  Give  its  properties.  Name  some  aniline  colors,  960. 
Into  what  are  oily  bodies  divided,  and  how  are  they  distinguished?  961.  Oivo 
the  compoaition  of  fats  and  oils.    What  is  the  difference  between  them?    962. 
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tial  properties.  "What  the  Africans  call  palm  oil,  and  know  only 
as  a  liquid,  we  term  palm  butter,  because  in  this  country  it  is  a 
solid. 

962.  Properties. — These  bodies,  when  pure,  are  clear,  trans- 
parent, and  either  colorless  or  dightly  yellow.  The  peculiar  odor 
some  of  them  possess  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  volatile  acids; 
thus  butter  contains  butyric  acid;  goat^s  fat,  hireic  acid.;  and 
whale  oil,  phocenic  acj^.  They  are  usually  bland  and  mild  to  the 
taste,  are  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  when  placed  on  paper,  render 
it  semi-transparent,  leaving  a  permanent  stain.  They  do  not 
evaporate  in  the  air,  and  are  all  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat. 
Consisting  almost  entirely  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  they  have,  of 
course,  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  are  therefore  highly 
combustible.  In  consequence  of  their  combustibility,  and  the 
large  amount  of  light  which  they  emit,  they  are  universally  used 
as  a  source  of  illumination. 

963.  Oonstitution  of  Fatty  Bodies. — ^The  fats  and  oils  were 
discovered  by  Ohbveeul  to  consist  of  several  proximate  principles, 
known  as  stearin^  margarin^  and  olein^  which  are  each  capable  of 
separating  into  an  acid  and  a  base.  The  base  is  the  same  in  all, 
and  is  known  as  glycerin.  Stearin  consists  of  glycerin,  combined 
with  stearic  acid,  O30H30O4.  In  margarin,  glycerin  is  united 
with  margaric  acid^  ^:ia^3*^^i  ^^^  ^^  olein,  with  oleic  acid, 
Pse  1134  O4.  Thus  the  oils  must  be  regarded  as  having  the  con- 
stitution of  salts.  The  consistence  of  fatty  bodies  is  due  to  the 
relative  proportions  of  these  proximate  principles. 

964.  Glycerin,  OcHaOo,  so  named  from  its  sweet  taste,  is, 
when  pure,  an  inodorous,  transparent,  colorless  sirup.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is  a  powerful  solvent 
and  antiseptic.  Of  late  years,  it  has  been  employed  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  and,  on  account  of  its  solvent  power,  it  is  also  largely  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  administering  other  medicines.  It  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cosmetics  and  perfumery.  Gly- 
cerin is  non-volatile,  and  when  heated  over  600°,  is  decomposed, 
and  gives  off  a  peculiar  acrid  substance  termed  acroleins  This  is 
the  body  which  causes  the  irritating  fumes  of  a  smouldering  can- 
dle wick  and  of  burning  fats,  when  the  combustion  is  incomplete. 

State  the  propcrtice  of  fate  and  fixed  oilB.  To  what  is  their  odor  due  t  What  of 
their  combustibility  ?  963.  How  are  fatty  bodies  constituted?  To  what  is  their 
consistence  duo?    964.  Give  the  composition  and  properties  of  glycerin.    Its  uses. 
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965.  Olein  is  that  portion  of  oil  which  causes  its  fluidity; 
hence  it  is  more  abundant  in  oils  than  in  fats,  and  in  the  fat  of 
swine,  than  in  the  harder  tallow  of  the  sheep  or  ox.  It  is  ex- 
pressed on  a  great  scale  from  lard,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
other  uses. 

966.  Steaxin  and  Mtargaiiiu-^Stearin  gives  to  certain  fats  and 
oils  the  opposite  quality  of  solidity.  It  is  most  abundant  in  tallow 
and  suet,  and  is  obtained  by  subjecting  them  to  great  pressure  in 
flannel  or  hair  bags,  between  hot  iron  plates,  when  the  olein  sepa- 
rates and  flows  away.  The  solid  stearin  thus  procured  is  exten- 
sively used  for  the  manufacture  of  stearin  candles.  Oils  which 
are  liquid  at  common  temperatures  contain  but  a  small  proportion 
of  stearin,  as  may  be  shown  by  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of 
snow  or  ice,  when  the  stearin  is  deposited  and  the  olein  floats 
above.  Ma/rgarin  resembles  stearin  in  its  property  of  hardness ; 
it  exists  in  human  fat,  butter,  olive  oil,  &c.,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  thick  deposit  made  by  olive  oil  when  subjected  to  a  low  tem- 
perature. 

§  IL  The  Drying  Oils. 

967.  The  fixed  oils  are  divided  into  two  classes :  the  drying 
oils,  or  those  which  harden  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the 
unctuous  oilSj  or  those  which  remain  soft  and  greasy  when  simi- 
larly exposed.  The  hardening  of  the  oils  is  due  to  the  absorption 
of  oxygen. 

968.  Uiuieed  Oil  is  the  most  important  of  the  drying  oils,  and 
is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the  flax  plant,  which 
yield  it  in  the  proportion  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  their 
weight.  The  drying  property,  upon  which  its  value  depends,  is 
greatly  increased  by  boiling  for  some  hours  with  litharge,  the 
product  being  known  as  boiled  oil,  or  drying  oil.  The  change 
wrought  consists  in  depriving  the  oil  of  certain  gummy,  mucila- 
ginous matters  dissolved  in  it,  which  combine  with  the  litharge, 
and  are  precipitated  as  a  dark  sediment.  Mixed  with  various  col- 
oring matters,  chiefly  metallic  oxides,  linseed  oil  forms  paint,  and 
it  is  also  used  in  making  varnish.  If,  after  boiling  for  a  time, 
linseed  oil  is  ignited  and  allowed  to  burn  for  half  an  hour,  it  ac- 

Wbat  of  acroleinet  065.  Pesoribe  olein.  906.  What  of  stearin?  Of  roargarin? 
067.  How  are  the  fixed  oils  divided  t  968.  How  ie  linseed  oil  obtained  ?  How  may 
its  drying  property  be  increased  ?    Explain  the  change.    Its  uf>es.    Howls  prlnter'4 
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quires  a  viscid,  tenacious  consistencevand,  by  the  addition  of  a 
due  quantity  of  lampblack,  forms  the  basis  of  printer's  ink. 

969.  Drying  oils  expressed  from  walnuts,  poppy  seeds,  hemp 
seeds,  &c.,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and  varnish. 
Groton  oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  grown  in  India. 
It  is  a  thick  brown  oil,  and  a  powerful  purgative.  Cod  liver  oil  is 
extracted  from  the  liver  of  the  codfish,  and  is  largely  used  in 
medicine.  It  contains  phosphorus,  bromine,  and  iodine  (each  in 
combination  with  some  organic  substance),  and  also  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  constituents  of  the  bile.'  Sperm  oil^  procured  from  the 
spermaceti  whale,  has  considerable  drying  properties.  (Muxes.) 
It  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a  lubricator. 

970.  Oastor  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  castor  oil 
plant.  Its  principal  use  is  in  medicine,  but  it  is  also  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  printing  ink,  and  in  perfumery.  It  hardens 
after  long  exposure  to  the  air,  and  thus  forms  a  connecting  link 
between  the  drying  and  unctuous  oils. 

§  in.  The  Unctuous  OiU. 

971.  These  remain  soft  and  sticky  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
This  property  renders  them  very  valnable  for  diminishing  the  fric- 
tion of  rubbing  surfaces,  as  the  axles  of  carriages  and  other 
machinery,  a  purpose  to  which  the  drying  oils  are  not  adapted. 
For  the  same  reason  the  unctuous  oils  are  worked  into  leather  to 
maintain  it  in  a  soft  and  pliable  condition.  The  unctuous  oils  and 
fats  are  liable  to  turn  rancid  on  long  exposure  to  the  air ;  that  is, 
they  absorb  oxygen  and  generate  acids  which  emit  a  disagreeable 
odor.  This  change  appears  to  result  principally  from  minute 
quantities  of  nitrogenized  organic  tissues  which  remain  diffused 
through  the  fats.  They  are  purified  by  sulphuric  acid.  When  added 
to  oil,  it  first  attacks  its  nitrogenized  and  other  impurities,  but  if 
too  much  acid  is  used,  the  oil  itself  is  decomposed. 

972:  Olive  Oil,  or  Sweet  Oil  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
fleshy  parts  of  the  fruit  of  the  olive  tree.  It  contains  72  per  cent 
of  olein  and  28  of  margarin,  the.  latter  of  which  congeals  in  cold 

Ink  madet  060.  What  other  vegetable  drying  oils  are  mentioned?  Mention 
the  constituents  of  ood  liver  oil  t  What  of  sperm  oil  t  070.  Of  castor  oil  ?  971 
What  property  dlstingulBhes  unctuons  oils,  and  how  are  they  used  ?  -  What  is 
said  of  their  rancidity  f    How  are  they  parifiedf    072.  How  Is  olive  oil  obtained! 
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weather^  A&  it  is  less  apt  to  bec(Hue  Tisdd  than  most  other  oils 
hy  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  preferred  for  greasing  delicate  ma- 
obinery.  In  Southern  Europe  it  is  extensively  used  as  a  substitute 
for  butter. 

973.  Palm  Oil  is  expressed  from  the  fruit  of  the  palm  tree, 
and  is  of  an  orange-yellow  color.  It  contains  70  per  cent,  of  olein 
and  30  per  cent,  of  a  peculiar  fat  resembling  margarin,  which  is 
termed  palmatin.  It  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles.  The  oil  o/iweet  almonds  is  mainly  used  in  oint- 
ments, liniments,  and  soaps.  Colza  oil,  or  rape  oily  is  obtained 
from  the  seeds  of  a  plant  belon^ng  to  the  cabbage  family.  It  is 
extensively  employed  for  illumination,  and  is  also  used  for  lubri- 
cating machinery. 

974.  Train  Oil,  or  Whale  Oily  is  obtained  from  the  fat  of  sea 
animals,  as  the  whale,  dolphin,  and  the  seal.  It  is  of  a  yellow 
color,  and  not  of  a  disagreeable  odor  unless  the  fish  were  putrid, 
or  the  oil  expressed  by  a  strong  heat.  It  is  used  for  illumination, 
to  oil  leather,  in  medicine,  and  in  soap  making. 

976.  Spermaceti  is  a  solid  fat  which  is  found  in  the  head  of  the 
sperm  whale  in  connection  with  sperm  oil.  Pure  spermaceti  is  a 
beautifully  white,  crystalline  substance,  somewhat  uuotuous  to  the 
touch,  and  resembles  white  wax  in  lustre  and  hardness.  It  is  em- 
ployed for  making  candles,  and  in  pharmacy  as  an  ingredient  in 
ointments.  In  this  fat  the  ordinary  base  glycerin  is  replaced  by 
another,  termed  ethaL 

976.  Butter  is  the  oily  portion  of  milk,  and  is  a  mixture  of  several 
fats,  the  principal  of  which  are  margarin  and  butyrolein.  Bkomeis 
found  in  100  parts  of  butter  68  parts  of  margarin,  and  80  of  buty- 
rolein, the  remainder  being  hutpriny  caproiUy  and  caprylirty  com- 
pounds of  butyric,  caproic,  and  caprylic  acids,  with  glycerin.  The 
characteristic  odor  and  flavor  of  butter  are  owing  to  the  presence 
of  these  latter  substances. 

977.  Human  Fat  is  soft,  yellowish,  and  without  odor.  Its  solid 
constituent  is  principaUy  margarin,  with  a  proportion  of  palmatin 
and  olein.  The  bodies  of  persons  that  have  been  for  years  buried 
in  churchyards  are  sometimes  found  to  have  been  changed  into  a 
peculiar  substance  resembling  fat,  and  termed  adipoeere.    It  is  also 
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Give  its  composition  and  uects.  973.  From  what  Is  palm  oil  prooared?  State 
lt«  oomposition  and  uses.  What  of  oolza  oil  f  974  For  what  is  whale  oil  used  ? 
975.  What  of  spermaoeti  ?    076.   Of  what  is  hutter  composed  f    977.  What  U 
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formed  when  the  bodies  of  animals  are  exposed  to  ronnmg  water 
till  the  muscular  and  membranous  parts  have  been  washed  away. 
It  has  been  shown  that  this  substance  is  the  original  fat  of  the 
body,  which  has  resisted  decomposition,  and  is  partly  in  the  state 
of  a  fatty  acid,  and  partly  saturated  by  ammonia,  with  traces  of 
lime  and  magneda. 

§  IV.   VolatUe  or  EsaerUial  Oils. 

978.  These  differ  in  many  particulars  from  the  fixed  oils.  Jhey 
readily  volatilize,  and  are  usually  possessed  of  a  strong  odor  and 
hot,  pungent  taste.  They  make  only  a  transient  stain  upon  paper, 
do  not  form  soaps,  and  are  all  of  vegetable  origin.  They  dissolve 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acids,  and  mix  readily  with  the  fixed 
oils.  Their  solution  in  alcohol  is  termed  an  essence,  hence  the 
name  essential  oils. 

979.  Preparation.— These  oils  are  generally  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling portions  of  the  plant  with  water.  The  steam,  as  it  passes 
over,  carries  with  it  the  oil,  although  the  boiling  point  of  many  of 
them  is  higher  than  that  of  water.  The  water  and  oil  condense 
together,  most  of  the  oil  floating  upon  the  surface.  A  small  pro- 
portion, however,  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  distilled  water 
which  gives  it  the  odor  and  taste  of  the  essence.  These  solutions 
are  termed  *  perfumed  waters,'  as  rose  water,  lavender  water,  &c. 
In  some  cases  the  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  directly  from  the 
cells  which  contain  it,  as  from  fresh  orange  and  lemon  peel.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  oil  is  so  delicate  as  to  be  destroyed  by  dis- 
tillation, it  is  extracted  by  placing  the  plant  or  flower  between 
layers  of  cotton,  or  of  woollen  cloth,  saturated  with  some  fixed 
oil.  This  gradually  absorbs  the  volatile  oil  of  the  plant,  and  a 
fragrant  essence  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  cotton  in  alcohol. 
The  specific  gravity  of  these  oils  varies  from  0.847  to  1.17. 

980.  Composition  of  the  Volatile  Oils.~They  generally  con- 
tain two  proximate  principles,  viz.,  Stearopten,  the  solid  constit- 
uent, and  Elaopten^  which  has  a  liquid  consistence.  In  reference 
to  their  ultimate  composition  they  are  usually  divided  into  three 
classes:  Ist,  those  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only;  2cl, 

the  composition  of  human  fatf  What  is  adipocere?  978.  How  do  volatile 
differ  from  fixed  oils  ?  Why  are  they  bo  named  ?  979.  How  are  they  obtain- 
ed ?  What  are  perfumed  waters  ?  In  what  ways  are  essential  oils  prepared  ? 
080.  What  \a  their  composition.     How  are  they  divided  f    981.  For  what  Is  the 
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those  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  and  Sd,  those 
which  contain  sulphur  and  nitrogen  in  addition  to  the  last  named. 

981.  The  first  class  includes  fifteen  or  twenty  bodies  that  are 
remarkable  for  their  isomerism.  Thus,  the  oils  of  turpentine, 
lemons,  oranges,  jnniper,  copaiba,  citron,  black  pepper,  and  sev- 
eral others  which  have  widely  different  properties,  possess  exactly 
the  same  composition — 100  parts  of  each  containing  88.24  of  car- 
bon and  11.76  of  hydrogen. 

982.  Oil  of  Tnipentine  (Spirits  of  Turpentine)  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  this  class  of  substances.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling 
with  water  the  pitchy  matter  that  exudes  from  the  pine  tree.  The 
portion  remaining  after  distillation  is  common  rosin.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine is  a  colorless,  limpid  fluid,  having  a  strong  odor  and  dis- 
agreeable taste.  It  boils  at  820°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.86. 
It  is  highly  inflammable  and  when  pnrifled  is  used  for  illuminating 
purposes,  under  the  name  of  camphene.  Burning  fluid  is  rectified 
turpentine,  or  camphene  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which  increases 
the  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  renders  it  less  smoky  when  burned. 
Turpentine  is  also  used  in  varnishes  as  a  solvent  for  resins  and  gums. 
Sydrochlorate  of  camphene  or  artificial  eampTior  is  obtained  by 
passing  a  current  of  dry  chlorohydric  acid  through  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. It  is  a  white,  crystalline  solid,  closely  resembling  common 
camphor. 

933.  The  second  class,  or  those  oils  containing  oxygen,  in- 
cludes among  others,  conmion  camphor,  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  the  oils  of  cummin,  cinnamon,  anise  seed,  peppermint,  roses, 
lavender,  &c. 

984.  Camphor  is  extracted  by  distilling  the  wood  of  the  cam- 
phor tree  (found  in  Japan  and  other  parts  of  the  East),  with  water, 
and  collecting  the  vapors  in  a  vessel  containing  rice  straw.  It 
condenses  in  the  straw  and  is  again  sublimed,  after  which  it  is 
thrown  into  commerce ;  but  it  requires  subsequent  pnrifications  to 
fit  it  for  use.  Camphor  is  quite  volatile  and  readily  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, with  which  it  forms  a  solution  known  as  spirits  of  camphor. 
Taken  in  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  poison. 

985.  Black  mustard  seed,  onions,  horseradish,  hops,  &c.,  yield 
oils  containing  sulphur  and  belong  to  the  third  class.    Many  of 

ftrat  claBS  remarkable  ?  Examples.  082.  What  !b  oil  of  turpentine  t  Rosin  ? 
Burning;  fluid?  Artificial  camphor?  983.  What  doee  the  second  olaps  include? 
984.  How  IB  camphor  obtained?    What  is  spirltB  of  camphor?    986.  What  is  Buid 
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them  are  characterized  by  pungent,  unpleasant  odors,  which  are 
readily  observable  in  the  breath  after  eating  substances  containing 
them. 

§  V.  Resinous  and  Waxy  Compounds. 

986.  Some  plants  produce  in  considerable  quantities  a  sub- 
stance resembling  beeswax,  which  has  the  same  chemical  constit- 
uents as  the  fats  and  oils.  The  glossy  coating  or  varnish  which  is 
observed  on  the  surface  of  leaves,  fruit,  and  bark,  rendering  them 
impermeable  to  water,  consists  of  vegetable  wax, 

987.  Beeswax,  a  secretion  of  the  honey  bee,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  bodies.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  is  yellow,  but  is 
bleached  white  by  exposing  it  for  some  time  in  thin  ribands  to  the 
joint  action  of  air,  light,  and  moisture.  Wax  b  principally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

988.  Resina  are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
essential  oils.  They  are  found  in  most  plants,  and  exude  from 
many  of  them  in  the  form  of  a  m^e  or  less  viscid  liquid,  which 
consists  of  the  resin  united  with  a  portion  of  essential  oil.  The 
pure  resins  are  translucent,  brittle  solids,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  volatile  oils.  They  are  bad  con- 
ductors of  electricity,  are  highly  inflammable,  and  burn  with  a 
smoky  flame.  They  are  of  various  colors,  but  generally  brown, 
green,  or  red. 

989.  Common  Pine  Bjotibk^Colophony'-Eosin, — This  is  the 
residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  crude  turpentine,  and  constitutes 
from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  Common  rosin  consists  of 
two  isomeric  acids,  the  sylvic  and  pinic^  which  unite  with  bases  to 
form  salts,  and  with  alkalies  to  produce  soaps.  An  oil  termed 
gyhiey  or  roHn  oily  is  obtained  from  this  variety  by  distillation. 
Bosin  has  various  uses,  the  most  important  of  which  are  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  cheap  varnish  or  coating  applied  to  ships  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  lamp  black  (534).  It  is  also  used  in  soldering 
and  as  a  source  of  illuminating  gas. 

990.  Lac  is  a  resinous  substance  of  much  importance,  found 
as  fin  exadation  on  the  branches  of  various  trees  in  tropical  conn- 
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tries.  The  bark  is  punctured  by  an  insect,  thus  opening  a  passage 
for  the  juice  which,  as  it  flows  out,  hardens  over  the  insects.  The 
twigs,  when  removed  in  this  condition,  constitate  the  stick  lae  of 
commerce.  The  resinous  mass,  when  digested  in  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  yields  a  red  coloring  matter  contained  in  the 
insects.  This  is  largely  used  as  a  dye  in  the  place  of  cochineal. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  called  seed  lae, 
and  this,  when  melted  and  purified,  is  shell  lae,  Lao  is  exten- 
sively consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  varnishes  and  sealing  wax, 
and  also  as  a  stiflening  for  hats.  Guaiaeum  is  a  resin  of  a  dark, 
greenish-brown  color,  and  is  the  product  of  the  lignum  vitee  tree. 
It  is  used  medicinally. 

991.  Onm  Reaiitfi  are  the  solified  milky  exudations  of  plants. 
They  consist  of  resin,  essential  oils,  and  a  gummy  substance  pecu- 
liar to  the  plant.  They  are  soluble  in  rectified  alcohol,  and  form 
a  class  of  valuable  medicinal  agents.  Ammoniacumj  assafatida, 
aloes^  myrrh,  gamboge,  Ac,  belong  to  this  class. 

992.  Balaams. — This  name  is  given  to  the  fluid  compounds  of 
resin  and  essential  oil  that  exude  from  trees  and  shrubs.  Among 
the  most  important  are  turpentine,  balsam  copaiba,  balsam  tolu, 
and  gum  benzoin.    From  the  latter  is  obtained  benzoic  aeid. 

993.  Amber  is  a  fossil  substance,  sometimes  occurring  in 
beds  of  coal,  but  usually  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea, 
where  it  is  washed  up  by  the  waves  during  long  storms.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  several  resinous  substances,  and  often  incloses  insects 
in  a  state  of  beautiful  preservation ;  hence  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
solidified  resin.  It  is  a  yellowish,  translucent  body,  somewhat 
heavier  than  water,  and  has  the  property  of  becoming  electric  by 
friction.  Being  quite  hard  and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  it  is 
used  for  making  ornaments. 

994.  Varnishes  are  solutions  of  various  resins  in  alcohol,  the 
essential  oils,  or  the  drying  oils,  and  are  employed  to  give  lustre 
and  hardness  to  exposed  surfaces.  When  alcohol  is  the  solvent, 
the  product  is  a  spirit  tarnish  ;  when  oil  is  used,  an  oil  Tarnish. 
The  resins  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish  are  mas- 
tic, sandarac,  copal,  lac,  &c. 

995.  ZSlaatic  Ouma — Caoutchouc  or  India  Rubber, — This  is 

What  Ib  guaiaeum  f  091.  Describe  gum  reBlns.  Examples.  902.  What  of  bal- 
Bamsf  993L  What  is  amber,  and  where  found?  State  Its  properties  and  use. 
004.  WbatofvamislieBf    00&  What  is  caoutehouc,  and  how  obtained?    Give  its 
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the  product  of  WTcral  tropical  trees,  from  which  it  cmdea  aa  ft 
yellowish,  milky  liquid,  in  which  the  small  caoutchouc  globules  are 
mechaDicall;  suapended.  The  juice  is  spread  out  in  films,  when  it 
rapidlj  dries  awaj,  leaving  the  caoutchouc  as  a  thin,  elastic  layer 
of  a  brownish-yellow  color.  Or,  the  juice  is  collected  in  vessola 
and  poured  in  sucoeasive  lasers  over  moulds,  on  which  it  is  dried 
by  artificial  heat.  Pare  caoutcbono  is  nearly  white,  the  ordinary 
black  color  of  the  gum  being  dne  to  the  smoke  which  arises  from 
the  fire  during  the  drying  process.  The  solvents  of  caontohono 
are  pare  ether,  chloroform,  biaolphida  of  carbon,  ooal  naphtha, 
and  rectified  oil  of  turpentine.  It  melts  at  abont  250°,  but  on 
cooling  does  not  return  to  ita  aoM  state.  Caoutchonc  contracts 
on  being  heated,  thus  forming  one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral law  of  eipaneioQ  by  beat  (251). 

99&  Vnlcaniwrt  India  Rnblnr  is  formed  by  charging  caout- 
chonc with  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  sulphnr.  The  operation  in- 
creases its  elasticity,  and  also  ita  capacity  for  retaining  it  both  at 
highandlow  temperatnres.  It  moreover  increases  its  insolubility, 
and  fits  it  for  a  thousand  applications  in  the  arts  for  which  ordinary 
caoutchouc  would  be  unsuitable.  The  addition  of  magnesia  and 
some  bituminous  matter  to  vulcanized  rubber,  gives  it  a  high  de- 
dree  of  hardness,  aod  renders  it  susceptible 
Via,  27fi.  of  £  Qao  polish,  but  in  a  great  measure  de- 

'   stroys  Its    elasticity.     In   this   state  it  is 
largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  comba, 
knife  handles,  and  various  ornamental  ar- 
ticles.    Caoutchonc,  from  the  cohesivenesa 
of  its    freahly  cut    edges,  its    elasticity, 
pliancy,  and  power  of  reaistlng  most  chem- 
ical agents,  is  of  great  use  in  the  laboratory. 
CoheaioD  of  CLiontohoao.    If  *  piece  of  Sheet  robber  be  wrappedover 
a  glass  rod,  Fig.  275,  on  pressing  together 
its  freshly  cut  edges  with  a  gentle  heat,  they  will  unite,  forming  a 
fleiible  tubewhich,  on  being  tightly  tied  over  two  glass  tnbes,  will 
serve  to  connect  them  together  gas-tight. 

997>  Ontta  Feroha  is  a  substance  resembling  caoutchonc,  and 

propertlM.  ItasolventB.  Towhatl"  It  »neiceptionf  998,  Howis  vulCBniifd  lndi« 
rubber  made  t  Wbit  It  Ihe  cbunge  eflfccludl  Uowlt  It  rendered  elill  barderl 
Forwhituiedf  Whjtaoaoatchouo  ,uBeful  lo  Ibe  obemlell  Deeoribe  Fig,  215, 
B«T.  WtutiagatiftpetohBiandbowabUlaed  t   Give  lu  [iropertles.    Ita  ub».   BBS, 
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obtained  from  plants  in  the  same  form  of  milky  exudation.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  it  is  a  tough,  hard,  unelastic  body,  insolu- 
ble in  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  chloroform,  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  turpentine,  and  most  of  the  essential  oils.  Immersed  in 
warm  water,  it  becomes  soft  and  plastic,  and  admits  of  being 
moulded  in  any  desired  form,  retaining  its  shape  on  being  cooled. 
In  consequence  of  this  property  it  is  used  in  taking  casts  and  impres- 
sions, copying  the  finest  lines  with  fidelity.  It  is  also  readily  welded 
while  in  this  waxy  condition.  It  is  of  a  pale  brown  color,  is  an 
insulator  of  electricity,  and  becomes  negatively  electric  by  friction. 

§  VL  Action  of  Alkalies  upon  Oils — Soc^. 

998.  Saponification.— It  was  stated  that  the  oils  and  fats  are 
saline  bodies,  consisting  of  fatty  acids  combined  with  a  common 
base,  glycerin.  When  other  bases,  as  potash,  soda  or  ammonia, 
are  made  to  act  upon  the  fatty  substances,  they  expel  the  glycerin 
and  take  its  place,  uniting  with  the  acids  and  forming  soap.  Soaps 
are  therefore  regular  salts ;  combinations  of  margaric,  stearic  and 
oleic  acids  with  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  or  lime.  The  change  by 
which  they  are  produced  is  called  saponification, 

999.  Process  of  Soap  Making.— The  alkalies  generally  used 
for  soap  making  are  potash  and  soda.  They  require  to  be  in  a 
caustic  state,  which  is  produced  by  dissolving  them  and  passing 
the  solution  (lye)  through  newly  slacked  lime,  which  takes  away 
the  carbonic  acid.  In  this  caustic  lye,  the  fats  are  boiled,  their 
glycerin  set  free,  and  the  soap  formed  in  a  state  of  solution  in  the 
water.  To  obtain  it  in  a  solid  form  the  solution  is  boiled  down  till 
the  soap  ceases  to  be  soluble  and  rises  to  the  surface,  when  it  is 
drawn  off  into  moulds.  Soda  soap  may  be  separated  from  the  wa- 
ter in  which  it  is  dissolved  by  adding  common  salt,  which  forms 
a  brine  and  at  once  coagulates  the  soap ;  if  potash  lye  is  used,  the 
addition  of  salt  decomposes  the  potash  soap,  forming  a  soda  soap, 
and  chloride  of  potassium. 

1000.  Hard  and  Soft  Soaps. — The  consistence  of  soap  depends 
chiefiy  upon  its  alkali.  Hard  soaps  are  made  of  soda,  or  a  mix- 
ture  of  soda  and  potash,  while  in  soft  soaps  potash  alone  is  used. 

How  is  Boap  produced  f  What  is  saponiflcation  f  099.  Name  the  alkalies  used. 
Describe  soap  making.  How  may  soap  be  separated  from  the  water?  1000.  How 
Ao  hard  and  soft  soaps  differ f     lOOL    What  ia  oastUe  soap?     Coooa  soap. 
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the  latter  alkali  being  deliquescent  and  consequently  attracting 
water,  which  renders  the  soap  liquid.  The  consistence  of  the  oil 
or  fat  also  influences  the  quality  of  hardness.  Those  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  stearin  and  margarin,  like  tallow,  form  hard 
soaps,  while  those  in  which  olein  predominates,  as  the  soft  fats  and 
oils,  produce  soft  soap.  The  glycerin  which  is  retained  in  soft 
soap  also  adds  to  its  fluidity. 

1001.  Oastile  Soap  is  composed  of  olive  oil  and  soda,  its 
mottled  appearance  being  due  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  with  which  it 
is  colored.  Soap  made  with  cocoanut  oil  has  the  property  of  dis- 
solving in  salt  water,  and  is  therefore  used  at  sea. 

1002.  Properties.— Soap  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water  and 
may  retain  firom  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  it  and  still  continue  solid ; 
hence  dealers  generally  keep  it  in  damp  places  where  it  will  ab- 
sorb moisture.  It  is  soluble  in  fresh  water,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cocoa  soap,  is  insoluble  in  salt  water.  Soap  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  camphor,  forms  opedeldoe.  Volatile  liniment  is  an  am- 
moniacal  soap. 

1003.  Mode  in  which  Soap  acts  in  Cleansing. — As  water, 
having  no  affinity  for  oily  substances,  will  not  dissolve  them,  of 
course  it  cannot  alone  remove  them  from  surfaces  to  which  they 
may  adhere.  The  oily  matters  which  are  constantly  exuding  from 
the  glands  of  the  skin,  uniting  with  the  outer  dust,  form  a  film 
over  the  body.  The  alkali  of  the  soap  acts  upon  the  oil  during 
ablution,  partially  saponifies  it,  and  renders  the  unctuous  compound 
freely  miscible  with  water,  so  as  to  be  easily  removed.  The  cuti- 
cle or  outer  layer  of  the  skin  is  chiefly  composed  of  albumen, 
which  is  soluble  in  the  alkalies.  The  alkali  of  the  soap,  therefore, 
dissolves  oflf  a  portion  of  the  cuticle  with  the  dirt ;  every  washing 
with  soap  thus  removing  the  old  face  of  the  scarf-skin  and  leaving 
a  new  one  in  its  place.  The  action  of  soap  in  cleansing  textile 
fabrics  is  of  a  similar  nature.  Alkalies  not  only  act  upon  greasy 
matter,  but  as  is  well  known,  dissolve  all  organic  substances.  In 
the  case  of  soap,  however,  the  solvent  power  of  the  alkali  is  in 
part  neutralized,  thus  preserving  both  the  texture  and  color  of  the 
fabric  exposed  to  its  action.  The  oily  nature  of  the  soap  also  in- 
creases the  pliancy  of  the  articles  with  which  it  is  washed. 

1002.  What  of  soap  in  relation  to  water  f    What  Is  opodeldoc  ?    Volatile  liniment  t 

1003.  How  does  Boap  act  In  cleansing  ?    Explain  its  action  ujnm  tbe  skin.    Upon 
textile  fabrics.  1004.  What  of  washing  fluids  f   Of  oampbene  ff   1006.  Where  and  in 
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1004.  Solutions  of  the  alkalies  under  the  name  of  washing 
fluids  are  often  nsed  in  cleansing  textile  fabrics.  They  act  hj 
precipitating  whatever  earthy  salts  the  water  may  contain,  there- 
by rendering  it  soft,  and  supplying  an  excess  of  alkali.  Gam- 
phene,  which  has  the  property  of  dissolving  oily  substances 
without  injuring  the  fabric,  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  detergent. 


♦  •• 


CHAPTER    XXI 
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OBGANIO  ACIDS,  BASES,  AND  COLORmO  PBINCIPLEa 

§  I.   Vegetable  Acids. 

1005.  These  substances  are  numerous  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, occurring  abundantly  in  fruits,  and  often  in  the  leaves,  bark, 
and  roots  of  plants.  They  exist  in  a 
free  state,  and  combined  with  bases, 
forming  acid  and  neutral  salts,  both 
soluble  and  insoluble.  They  sometimes 
accnmulate  in  the  cells  of  plants  in  the 
form  of  crystals,  of  which  Fig.  276  is  an 
example  from  the  cells  of  an  onion. 

1006.  They  usually  consist  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  latter 
element  being  greatly  in  excess.  Ox- 
alic acid,  however,  contains  only  carbon 
and  oxygen,  and  in  acetic  acid  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  in 
the  proportion  to  form  water.  Some  of  these  acids  have  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  groups  to  which  they  naturally  belong, 
while  the  mode  of  their  production  is  treated  in  Physiological 
Ohemistry.  We  shall  consider  here  a  few  others  of  the  most  im- 
portant. 

1007.  Tartaric  Acid,  OaH^Oio,  2H0.— This  acid  is  found 
abundantly  in  grapes,  and  is  also  present  in  the  tamarind,  the 
unripe  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  and  in  small  quantity  in  other 
plants.    It  exists  in  grape  juice  as  bitartrate  of  potash  {cream  of 


Crystala  in  CellB. 


what  state  are  organie  aeids  found  ?    Of  what  Is  Fig.  276  an  example  t    1006.  What 
1b  said  of  their  oompoeition  f    1007.  Where  is  tartwio  acid  found,  and  how  ob- 
16 
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tartur),  and  is  gradually  dq>osited  in  the  form  of  a  hard  crust  <m 
the  Bides  of  vessels  in  which,  wine  is  kept.  From  this  bi tartrate, 
it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chalk  and  snlphuric  acid.  Its  crys- 
tals, when  pure,  are  colorless,  transparent,  permanent  in  the  air, 
and  dissolve  readily  in  water  or  alcohol.  It  is  eztensively  used 
by  the  calico  printer  and  dyer  for  the  removal  of  mordants. 
Mixed  with  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies,  it  forms  the  soda  pow- 
ders of  the  efferveseing  draughts. 

1008.  Rochelle  Salt  is  a  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda,  produced 
by  saturating  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  soda.  Tartar 
emetic,  or  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  long  used  medicinally, 
is  a  violent  emetic  and  cathartic  poison. 

1009.  Citric  Acid,Oi2H50ii,8HO,  is  found  principally  in 
fruits  of  the  orange  family  {Aurantiaoea),  but  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  gooseberries^  currants,  and  other  acid  fruits.  It  may  be 
readily  procured  from  the  juice  of  the  lemon  by  the  aid  of  chalk 
and  sulphuric  acid.  It  has  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  and  is  used  in  medicine,  calico  printing,  and  for  effer- 
vescing draughts. 

1010.  ASalio  Add,  O8II4O8,  2H0,  is  the  principal  acid  of  un- 
ripe apples,  hence  its  name  from  malum^  apple.  It  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  most  acid  fruits,  and  in  the  stalks  of  rhubarb,  but  is 
usually  obtained  frpm  the  unripe  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.  It 
is  a  colorless  solid,  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol  and 
crystallizes  with  difficulty.  The  solutions  of  all  the  acids  named 
have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  but  become  mouldy  if  long  kept,  and 
gradually  undergo  decomposition. 

1011.  Oxalic  Acid,  OaOjjHO. — ^This  substance  imparts  the 
acid  taste  to  common  sorrel  and  the  rhubarb  plant,  in  which  it 
exists  as  binoxalate  of  potash.  In  the  barilla  plant  it  is  found  as 
oxalate  of  soda,  and  in  many  lichens  as  oxalate  of  lime.  It  is 
commonly  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  sugar  or  starch  with 
nitric  acid :  1  part  of  sugar  is  dissolved  in  8  parts  of  nitric  acid, 
and  gently  heated,  when  intense  action  ensues,  with  a  copious 
disengagement  of  nitrous  acid  fumes.  The  crystals  obtained  are 
intensely  sour  and  poisonous,  and  resemble  Epsom  salts,  for 
which  they  are  sometimes  mistaken.    In  cases  of  poisoning  with 

tained?  State  its  apxMaranoe  and  uses.  1008.  What  is  Rochelle  salt?  Tartar 
emetic?  1009.  Give  the  origia  and  properties  of  citric  acid.  1010.  Of  malia 
1011.  Give  the  compoBltioni  of  ozalio  acid.    Where  la  it  found,  and  how  procured  t 
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it,  chalk  or  magnesia,  suspended  in  water,  is  the  proper  anti- 
dote. 

1012.  Oxalic  acid  is  largely  used  in  calico  printing,  and  it  is 
also  employed  as  a  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  lime,  with 
which  it  forms  an  insoluble  salt.  It  removes  ink  and  iron  stains 
from  linen  by  forming  a  soluble  oxalate  of  iron,  but  the  acid  is  so  cor- 
rosive as  to  injure  the  fibre  if  not  immediately  removed  by  washing. 

1013.  Tannic  Acid,  O54  H32  O34.— There  are  several  distinct 
compounds  known  under  the  name  tannin,  which  resemble  each 
other  in  character  and  possess  an  acid  reaction.  They  are  found 
extensively  diffused  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are  all 
distinguished  by  an  astringent  taste.  The  bark  and  leaves  of  most 
forest  trees,  as  well  as  of  many  fruit  trees,  contain  a  large  quan- 
tity of  tannin,  and  it  is  also  found  in  various  roots,  shrubs,  and 
seeds.    Tannin  is  the  astringent  principle  of  tea  and  coffee. 

1014.  The  most  important  of  these  compounds  is  that  obtained 
from  gall  nuts — the  gallotannie  acid.  It  has  an  intensely  astrin- 
gent taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
Tannic  aeid  combines  with  the  salts  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  form- 
ing a  blue-black  precipitate  used  for  coloring,  and  also  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  writing  ink.  The  gradual  darkeniDg  of  pale  watery 
ink  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  it  contains.  Tannin  forms 
insoluble  compounds  with  starch,  gelatin,  and  other  organic  bodies, 
the  most  remarkable  being  that  with  gelatin,  which  is  the  basis  of 
leather. 

.;  .1016.  Gallic  Acid  is  found  associated  with  tannin  in  the  gall 
nut,  sumach,  and  other  vegetable  bodies,  and  is  formed  firom  tan- 
nic a<?id  by  exposing  a  solution  of  it  for  some  time  to  the  ur.  It 
crystallizes  in  silky  needles,  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
does  not  precipitate  gelatin.  On  applying  a  regulated*  sand  heat, 
gallic  acid  is  decomposed  and  pyrogallic  acid  obtained.  This 
acid  is  extensively  used  in  photography.  Both  pyrogallic  and 
gallic  acids  decompose  the  salts  of  silver,  gold,  and  platinum ;  a 
property  which  is  utilized  in  coloring  human  hair.  The  hair  is 
first  wet  with  a  solution  of  gaUic  acid,  and  after  drying,  is  moist- 
ened with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver.    The  salt  is 

What  of  its  crystals  and  the  antidote  t  1012.  What  is  said  of  its  uses  t  lOia  Where 
are  the  compounds  of  tannin  found  ?  1014  What  is  the  most  important  f  Qive 
its  properties.  Uses.  To  what  is  the  darkening  of  ink  due  t  What  Gomi>ounds 
does  tannin  form  f    1015.  How  is  gallic  acid  ohtained  f    Pyrogallic  f    For  what 
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decomposed  and  the  liberated  metal  dyes  the  hair  of  a  fine  and 
permanent  black  or  brown. 

1016.  There  are  many  other  vegetable  acids  yet  imperfectly 
known,  and  many  more  the  results  of  natural  and  artificial  decom- 
position; but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  here 
noticed. 

§  n.  The  Organic  Bases. 

1017.  The  Vegetable  ATkaloldB  or  Organic  Baaes  are  an  im- 
portant natural  group  of  substances,  chiefly  formed  in  vegetables 
and  giving  to  them  their  active  properties.  They  are  always  found 
in  the  form  of  salts,  and  usually  in  combination  with  an  organic 
acid.  Nitrogen  is  an  invariable  element  of  the  alkaloids,  but  some 
of  them  contain  no  oxygen.  Those  destitute  of  oxygen  are  oily, 
volatile  bodies  obtained  by  distillation,  and  as  they  absorb  oxygen 
rapidly  from  the  air,  they  are  produced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
or  carbonic  acid.  Those  which  contain  oxygen  are  prepared  by 
dissolving  the  vegetable  matter  in  dilute  chlorohydric  or  sulphuric 
acid,  which  forms  a  soluble  salt  with  the  alkaloid.  To  the  filtered 
solution  a  stronger  base  is  added — such  as  lime,  ammonia,  or  mag- 
nesia, which  produces  a  copious  precipitation  of  the  alkaloid. 

1018.  Properties. — These  bodies  dissolve  sparingly  in  water, 
but  freely  in  boiling  alcohol,  are  intensely  bitter,  and  usually  re- 
store the  reddened  color  of  litmus.  They  are  the  most  powerful 
medicines  and  poisons  known.  Gallotannic  acid  precipitates  most 
of  the  organic  bases,  forming  insoluble  compounds ;  hence  it  is  an 
excellent  antidote  to  them  when  they  have  been  taken  in  poison- 
ous doses.  We  shall  notice  only  the  more  important  alkaloids 
found  in  vegetable  substances. 

1019.  'Quinla,  0^  Ji^^^ ^^^'^■Qkq,— Quinine  is  extracted 
from  pulverized  Peruvian  bark  by  acidulated  water.  It  is  a  white, 
crystalline  substance,  which  unites  with  acids,  producing  intensely 
bitter  salts.  The  sulphate  of  quinine,  which  forms  light,  bulky 
crystals,  is  the  salt  employed  in  medicine.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  water,  but  freely  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  dneho- 
nine  is  an  analogous  alkaloid  from  the  same  source. 

are  they  used  ?  How  do  they  color  the  hair  t  1017.  What  is  said  of  the  oi^fanio 
basest  What  of  those  destitute  of  oxygen!  How  are  those  containing  oxygen 
prepared!  1018.  Mention  the  properties  of  these  bodies.  What  is  the  eflfect 
on  them  of  gallotiinnio  acidt    1019.  Give  the  origin  and  proi>erticB  of  quinia. 
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1020.  Nicotine,  CioHtN,  a  volatile  alkaloid,  is  the  active 
priDcdplc  of  the  tobacco  plant  It  is  a  colorless,  inflammable,  oily 
liquid,  with  a  powerful  and  irritating  odor  of  tobacco.  It  is 
contained  in  the  smoke  of  the  burning  leaves,  and  is  exceedingly 
poisonous,  a  single  drop  being  sufficient  to  kill  a  large  dog. 

1021.  Morphia,  Cs4Hif  NOe  +  3  Aq. — Morphme  is  the  active 
principle  of  opium,  which  is  the  hardened,  milky  juice  of  the 
poppy.  Opium  is  a  very  complex  body,  containing  no  less  than 
seven  organic  bases  and  several  other  well-defined  principles. 
Morphine  (from  Morpheus,  in  consequence  of  its  sleep-inducing 
property)  is  a  crystallizable,  resin-like  body,  without  odor,  and 
possessing  a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  a  powerful  narcotic 
and  poison,  largely  used  in  medicine. 

1022.  Strychnia,  04tHatNa04. — StrychniTie  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  beans  of  the  strychnos  nux  vomica^  a  »nall  East 
Indian  tree,  but  is  found  in  several  other  plants  belonging  to  that 
tribe.  Cold  water  dissolves  only  y^^  of  its  weight  of  strychnine, 
but  it  is  soluble  in  essential  oils  and  chloroform.  Such  is  its  in- 
teuse  bitterness,  that  it  imparts  it  perceptibly  to  700,000  times  its 
weight  of  water.  It  is  a  deadly  poison,  ^  of  a  grain  killing  a  dog 
in  30  seconds.  It  takes  eflect  upon  the  nerve  centres  of  the  spinal- 
axis,  producing  fearful  convulsions.  The  terrible  vooorara  poison, 
with  which  the  South  American  natives  poison  their  arrows,  and 
which  has  been  lately  used  as  a  remedy  for  tetanus^  is  a  variety  of 
strychnine.  So  also  is  the  poison  of  the  upas  tree  of  Java. 
Bruda  is  an  alkaloid  closely  allied  to  strychnine,  and  obtained 
from  the  same  genus  of  plants. 

1023.  Common  lettuce  has  slight  narcotic  properties,  which 
are  due  to  an  alkaloid,  lactitcine.  In  the  same  way  conicine  is  ex- 
tracted fix>m  the  hemlock ;  aeanitine,  or  aeanitej  from  the  monk's 
hood ;  golcmine  from  potato  sprouts  ;  piperine  from  black  pepper, 
and  emeHne  fix>m  ipecacuanha. 

1024.  Caffeine  or  Theine,  CieHioN404-|-2  Aq. — The  active 
principle  of  coffee,  caffeine^  and  of  tea,  tJieine,  as  also  of  the  mate 
or  Paraguay  tea,  are  identical  in  composition.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  plants  which  have  been  selected  to  fumislj 

lOaO.  What  of  nicotine?  1031.  Describe  morphia.  Its  properties.  102S.  Where 
is  strychnia  found  ?  State  its  properties.  What  of  the  woorara  and  npae  poisons  ? 
What  is  htacSn  ?  1023.  Mention  some  other  vegetable  alkaloids.  1034.  Give  the 
composition  of  theine.    What  is  an  interesting  ftect  regaiding  this  principle  ?  State 
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infusions  for  the  daily  beverage  of  three  fourths  of  the  hnman  race 
should  cuntain  one  and  the  same  nitrogenized  prinoiple.  TJieo- 
bromine^  the  active  constituent  of  chocolate,  is  also  nearly  allied  to 
caffeine.  Ooffee  seldom  contains  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
principle,  while  tea  furnishes  three  or  four.  Caffeine  crystallizes 
in  long,  flexible,  silky  needles,  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  cold  water,  but  freely  in  hot  water. 

1025.  Tea  consists  of  four  principal  constituents.  Fint^  a 
yellow  volatile  oil,  which  produces  its  peculiar  aromatic  odor  and 
flavor.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  natural  leaves,  but  is  produced  by 
the  roasting  process  to  which  they  are  subjected.  Tea  yields  but 
1  per  cent,  of  this  oil.  Second^  theine.  Third,  tannic  acid,  which 
forms  from  12  to  18  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and  gives  to  tea  its 
astringent  properties.  Fourth^  tea  leaves  contain  some  15  per  cent. 
of  an  insoluble,  glutinous  substance,  which  is  lost  with  the  ^  grounds.' 

1026;  The  varieties  of  tea  are  numerous,  depending  upon  soil, 
climate,  time  of  picking  the  leaves,  and  the  modes  of  their  prepara- 
tion. Green  tea  is  prepared  from  the  young  leaves,  which  are 
roasted  and  withered  almost  immediately  after  they  have  been 
gathered.  They  are  then  rolled  in  the  hand,  by  which  they  ac- 
quire their  twisted  appearance,  and  quickly  dried,  sifted,  and  win- 
nowed ;  the  whole  operation  being  brief  and  simple.  Black  tea, 
on  tbe  contrary,  upon  being  gathered,  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours.  It  is  then  roasted,  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  ex- 
pressed from  it,  and  after  several  alternate  rollings,  roastings,  and 
exposures  to  the  air,  it  is  slowly  dried  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The 
dark  color  of  black  teas  is  mainly  owing  to  the  action  of  oxygen 
upon  the  juices  during  the  long  exposure  of  the  leaves. 

1027.  Constituentv  of  Coflfee. — Besides  its  caffeine,  the  coffee 
berries  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  gluten,  5  per  cent,  of 
eaffeic  acidy  and  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  a  fixed  oil.  An  aromatic 
flavoring  oil  is  developed  during  roasting,  but  according  to  Payxet 
it  does  not  exceed  the  -g^j^  part  of  the  weight  of  coffee. 

§111.  Organic  Coloring  PrmcvpUs. 

1028.  As  a  class,  vegetable  coloring  matters  do  not  possess 
many  chemical  characters  in  common,  and  are  associated  together 

its  proportion  in  tea  and  coffee.  Its  properties.  1025.  Of  what  does  tea  consist  ? 
1026.  What  occasions  the  varieties  of  tea  ff  How  is  green  tea  prepared  ?  Black 
tea  t    To  what  is  its  dark  color  owing  f    1027.  What  are  the  constituents  of  coffbet 
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OQ  account  of  their  oommon  applications  in  the  arts.  Borne  are 
acid,  others  neutral;  soma  tercarj,  others  qaatemary.  Tha 
most  brilliant  of  Tegetable  colors,  those  of  flowers,  are  fugitive, 
Boiall  in  qnantitj,  and  difficult  to  separate.  The  coloring  matters 
in  the  interior  of  plants,  where  tbej  are  not  exposed  to  light,  are 
less  brilliant,  bat  more  dorable.  The  coloring  matters  of  planti 
are  chiefly  blue,  jellow,  and  red;  no  genume  bbck  having  been- 
obtained  from  them. 

1029.  Dyeing. — The  art  of  the  dyer  consists  in  impregnating 
teitJle  fabrics  with  the  various  coloring  matters  in  such  a  way 
that  thej  will  remain  permanent,  or  fa»t,  under  wear  and  wash- 
ing. Some  coloring  sabstances,  as  indigo  for  example,  unite  di- 
rectly with  the  fibres,  producing  fixed  or  wij3)»U>m,tite  colors. 
Others,  those  chiefly  which  are  soluble  In  water,  do  not  adhere ; 
they  therefore  require  some  Intermediate  substance  which  has  an 
affinity  for  both  the  coloring  matter  and  the  fibre,  and  will  bind 
them  together  in  an  insoluble  compound.  Such  a  substance  is 
called  a  mofAant,  from  the  latin  mardeo,  U>  bite,  because  it  was 
supposed  to  bite  in  the  colors.  Dyes  which  require  a  mordant 
are  called  adjeefite  oolora,  and  nearly  all  vegetable  colors  are  of 
this  kind. 

1030.  The  principal  mordants  are  salts  of  tin,  iron,  and  alami- 


OollDii  Fibr«&  Unen  BlbTH.  Woollf  n  Fibrea 

na,  which  not  only  fasten  the  colors,  but  so  change  them  t)iat  one 
dye  stuff  gives  different  colors  witli  different  mordants.     The  tex- 

lOSS.  Wliat  Is  >nld  or  the  pcnniiaenQD  of  vreetabln  colcire  t  lD3e.  In  whal  doei 
djfllng  eoiuLBIl  WhMare  sabalaiitiva  coIoraT  Mordanlst  AdjeotfvB  colont 
1030.  Wbat  of  Uie  piioclintl  mordauttl     1031.  Beacrlbe  tbe  pnuH  oT  oslloa 
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tile  fibres  consist  of  hollow  tubes,  Figs.  277  and  278,  wMch  the 
mordant  is  supposed  to  enter,  filling  them  like  lungs,  and  thus 
f&cilitating  the  chemical  action. 

1031.  Oalico  Printing.— In  this  operation  the  bleached  and  pre- 
pared goods  are  printed  with  the  mordants  by  patterns  upon  blocks 
or  cylinders.  As  the  cloth  is  subsequently  passed  through  the  dye, 
the  coloring  matter  is  fixed  upon  those  parts  where  the  mordant 
-was  applied.  When  the  fabric  is  afterward  washed,  the  color 
disappears  from  the  other  portions  of  the  goods,  and  the  printed 
figure  appears. 

1032.  Blue  Coloring  Matters. — ^Indigo  is  obtained  from  the 
juices  of  a  large  number  of  East  India  and  American  plants,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  belong  to  the  genus  indigo/era.  This  juice  is  color- 
less, but  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  deposits  a 
blue  sediment  which,  in  the  form  of  a  powder  or  cakes,  is  known  as 
commercial  indigo.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  all  liquids  except  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  which  it  combines,  forming  sulphindigotic  acid. 
When  deoxidized,  indigo  becomes  colorless  and  soluble  in  water, 
but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  again  absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires 
insolubility  and  its  deep  blue  color.  Fabrics  may  therefore  be 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  colorless  indigo,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air 
acquire  a  bright  and  permanent  blue  tint.  If  goods  are  boiled  in 
sulphindigotic  acid,  a  still  brighter  color  (Saxon  blue)  is  produced. 

1033.  Litmus  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  lichens, 
which  are  destitute  of  color.  The  product  is  at  first  purple,  or 
red,  but  is  changed  to  blue  by  the  action  of  the  ammonia  used  in 
its  preparation. 

1034.  Red  Coloring  Matters. — if<z<2i^.— The  roots  of  the 
madder  plant,  ground  to  powder,  furnish  this  valuable  dye  stuff. 
It  js  at  first  yellow,  but  reddens  by  exposure  to  air  and  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen.  In  addition  to  red,  madder  furnishes  purple, 
yellow,  orange,  and  brown.  Brazil  wood  and  sandal  wood  pro- 
duce red  coloring  matters,  and  the  flowers  of  the  red  saffron  yield 
safflower.  Carmine  is  contained  in  a  species  of  Mexican  cactus,  and 
is  obtained,  from  the  cochineal,  an  insect  which  feeds  upon  that 
plant.    It  affords  a  brilliant  red  and  purple  dye. 

1036.  TeUow  Coloring  Matters. — Among  the  principal  of 

printing.  1032.  How  is  indigo  obtained  ?  What  is  sulphindigotic  acid  ?  Explain 
the  action  of  indigo  upon  fabrics.  1033.  What  of  litmus  ?  1034.  What  is  madder  ? 
Mention  other  red  dyes.    1086.  What  are  the  principal  yellow  dyes  ?    1036.  What 
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tbeee  are  querdPran^  from  the  bark  of  the  black  oak ;  fustic^  from 
the  wood  of  the  West  Indian  mulberry,  and  weld^  from  the  reseda 
luteola,  AnnottOy  used  in  dyeing  nankeen,  and  also  to  color  butter 
and  cheese,  is  extracted  from  certain  seeds  grown  in  South 
America.  Turmeric  is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  an  East  Indian 
plant. 

1036.  Chlorophyll  (Leaf-green)  is  the  substance  to  which 
the  yegetable  world  owes  its  uniform  green  color.  It  is  of  a 
resinous  nature,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  acids,  but  insoluble  in 
water.  Fig.  279  shows  the 
grains  of  chlorophyll  and 
needle-like  crystals  in  the  cells 
of  a  leaf.  It  exists  only  in 
minute  quantity  in  plants,  the 
leaves  of  a  large  tree,  according 
to  Berzeuus,  containing  per- 
haps not  more  than  100  grains. 


Fio.  279. 


Chlorophyll  in  Cells. 


This  substance  appears  to  be  a  direct  product  of  the  action  of  the 
sunbeam  upon  vegetation,  as  it  is  never  seen  except  in  those  parts 
exposed  to  the  light.  Plants  removed  from  a  dark  cellar  into 
the  sunlight  turn  rapidly  of  a  green  color,  and  every  one  may 
have  remarked  in  spring  how  quickly,  after  a  few  days  of  cloudy 
weather,  the  unfolding  vegetation  is  changed  to  a  deep  green  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  change  from  green  to  red  and  yellow  in 
the  autumn  leaves,  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  oxidation  of 
their  chlorophyll. 

1037.  Extractive  Matter. — ^This  term  has  been  applied  to  nu- 
merous substances,  chiefly  vegetable,  extracted  by  chemists,  which 
have  not  yet  been  accurately  examined.  The  number  of  known 
plants  exceeds  a  hundred  thousand,  and  each  possesses  peculiar 
principles  in  small  quantity  to  which  its  flavor  and  medicinal 
properties  are  due.  Of  this  vast  number,  but  few  comparatively 
have  been  studied  by  chemists,  who  designate  whatever  of  this  kind 
that  is  unknown  as  extractive  matter. 

Is  ohlorophyll  ?  Why  is  it  thought  to  be  a  direct  product  of  the  sunbeam  t  What 
of  the  change  in  autumn  leaves!   1037.  What  does  the  term  extractive  matter 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

NITBOOENOUB  COMPOUKD8-THEIR  CHANGES  AND  EFFECTR 

§  I.  Tfve  Albuminous  Corrvpounds. 

1038.  The  snbstances  now  to  be  noticed  differ  in  very  im- 
portant respects  from  those  hitherto  considered.  They  have  more 
elements ;  they  ^ntain  nitrogen  in  higher  proportions,  have  a 
larger  number  of  atoms,  and  are  therefore  more  complex  and 
prone  to  change.  They  do  not  crystallize,  and  are  highly  organ- 
ized. Though  originating  in  the  yegetable  kingdom,  they  furnish 
the  basis  of  the  structures  of  all  animal  systems.  The  group 
comprises  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  and  their  several  modifications, 
and  is  hence  called  the  albuminous  or  albuminoid  group. 

1039.  Albumen. — We  are  most  familiar  with  this  body  in  the 
form  of  white  of  eggs,  a  glairy,  insipid  fluid,  which  coagulates  by  heat, 
producing  a  white  solid ;  hence  its  name,  from  albus,  white.  Albumen 
forms  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  blood,  and  is  found  in  variable  pro- 
portions in  all  the  secretions  of  the  body.  It  also  exists  dissolved  in 
the  juices  of  plants,  or  dried  in  their  seeds.  When  the  water  which 
has  been  used  to  wash  starch  from  wheat  flour  or  scraped  potatoes, 
is  allowed  to  stand  until  it  becomes  clear,  and  is  then  boiled,  it 
assumes  a  turbid  appearance,  and  deposits  a  flaky-white  substance, 
which  has  the  same  character  as  white  of  egg,  and  is  known  as 
vegetable  albumefi.  When  dried  it  forms  a  brittle,  yellow,  gummy 
mass,  which  dissolves  in  cold  water ;  but  when  coagulated  it  will 
not  dissolve  in  water,  either  cold  or  hot.  The  change  of  coagula- 
tion does  not  alter  its  composition.  The  temperature  at  which  it 
takes  place  varies ;  a  strong  solution  of  albumen  in  water  becomes 
completely  insoluble  at  145^,  and  separates  in  flakes  at  167°. 
The  more  it  is  diluted  with  water,  the  higher  the  temperature  of 
coagulation. 

1040.  Ohemioal  Properties. — ^Albumen  consists  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen — some  16  per  cent,  of  the  latter— 
and  a  small  but  definite  proportion  of  sulphur  and  phosphoras. 

glgnify  f  1088.  How  do  the  nitros^enoas  componnds  differ  from  those  hitherto 
considered?  What  does  the  albuminous  group  comprise?  1030.  What  is  the 
most  familiar  form  of  albumen  ?  Where  is  it  found  ?  What  is  Vegetable  albu- 
men ?    Its  properties  ?    1010.  Give  the  composition  of  albumen.    For  what  is  it  an 
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Its  exact  composition,  however,  ia  not  determiaed.  It  ia  coagu- 
lated bj  moDf  eabstancea,  as  sloohol,  strong  acids,  creosote,  and 
corrosive  sublimate ;  therefore,  ia  poisoning  by  these  bodies,  if  the 
white  of  eggs  he  promptlj  swallowed,  it  seizes  upon  the  noxious 
compoands  and  protects  the  stomach.  Albumen,  like  water,  seems 
capable  of  combining  with  both  acids  and  bases.  Alkalies  render 
It  soluble.  White  of  egg  and  btood  are  both  slightly  Edkaline,  from 
the  presoQce  of  soda;  the  albnmen  being  supposed  to  exist  as  al- 
buminate of  Kda.  It  forrns  also  definite  com po  Ads  with  the  acids. 
VUetlin  is  tbe  albumen  of  the  jolk  of  e^s. 

1041.  Fibrin  is  the  name  given  to  the  substance  which  forms 
the  basis  or  _fibre  of  mnsculnr  tisHue.  It  occurs  in  bundles,  os 
shown  in  Fig.  280,  the  parallel 

fibres  having  wrinkles  or  cross 
markings.  If  a  piece  of  lean 
beef  he  long  washed  in  clean  | 
water,  its  red  color,  which  is 
due  to  blood,  gradually  disap- 
pears, and  a  mass  of  white,  fi- 
brous tissue  remains  which  ia 
known  as  antmaijwrin.    Like 

albnmen,  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  two  states:  the  soluble  and 
the  insoluble.  In  its  soluble  form  it  is  a  constituent  of  blood, 
forming  in  the  healthy  state  about  2  parts  in  1000  parts  of  that 
liquid.  The  clotting  of  blood,  when  freshly  drawn,  is  due  to  the 
coagulation  of  its  fibrin,  which  solidifies  into  a  network  of  fibres. 
Dilute  solutions  of  potash  and  soda  dissolve  fibrin,  as  they  do  al- 

1042.  aiuten— Vegetable  F%lrrin. — When  wheat  floor  is  made 
into  a  dough  and  then  kneaded  on  a  sieve  or  piece  of  muslin  under 
a  stream  of  water,  its  starch  is  washed  away  and  there  remains  a 
gray,  tough,  elastic  snbstance,  almost  resembling  animal  skin  in 
appearance.  When  dried  it  has  a  glue-liko  aspect,  and  is  there- 
fore called  gluten.  The  cmde  gluten  thus  prepared,  when  freed 
from  oil,  albnmen,  &c.,  proves  to  be  identical  in  composition  with 

.  animal  fibrin,  and  is  hence  named  vegetable  JUrrn.  Like  muscle 
fibrin,  it  is  soluble  in  very  dilute  chlorohydric  acid. 


Uon  U>  bloodt    1042.  How  a 
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1043.  OuMin  is  an  essential  constitnent  of  milk,  existing  in  it 
to  the  extent  of  aboat  8  per  cent.,  and  forming  its  cord,  or  cheesy 
principle.  Its  soluble  form  in  milk  is  due  to  a  small  portion  of 
free  alkali  and  when  this  is  neutralized  by  an  add,  the  casein  is 
precipitated,  or  the  milk  eurdles.  Bj  neutralizing  the  acid,  the 
casein  is  re^issolved.  The  water  in  which  flour  has  been  washed 
contains  a  small  portion  of  a  substance,  which  is  coagulated  hj 
acids ;  it  resembles  the  curd  of  milk,  and  is  called  vegetable  eamn. 
It  is  found  in  larg#  proportion  in  peas  and  beans.  The  Chinese 
make  a  cheese  from  peas  which  gradually  acquires  the  smell  and 
taste  of  milk  cheese. 

1044.  Obemioal  Oompositioii. — There  is  a  remarkable  identitj 
in  composition  among  the  members  of  this  group.  The  analysis 
of  albumen  from  the  hen's  egg  gives  carbon  68.5,  hydrogen  7, 
nitrogen  15.5,  oxygen  22,  sulphur  1.6,  phosphorus  0.4;  and,  with 
slight  variations  in  the  proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
this  may  represent  the  composition  of  the  whole  group.  Liebig 
^ves  the  following  formula  as  the  best  approximation  yet  vbtfun- 
ed  toward  their  composition : 

ATbiimen  of  blood,  | 

AlbutneD  of  flesh,  >-  Cm  Hi«t  Om  Nn  St 

Fibrin  of  flesh,  j 

Albumen  of  eggs,  Caic  H|fl«  0^  N37  Sg 

Casein,  C,m  H„8  Om  N,«  S, 

Fibrin  of  blood,  Cws  Hns  O^  N40  S9 

An  important  fact  concerning  these  compounds  is  that  they 
are  physiologically  isomeric — are  convertible  into  each  other  in 
the  animal  system. 

1045.  Protein.— When  these  albuminoids  are  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  potash  or  soda  by  a  gentle  heat,  if  an  acid  be  added,  a 
grayish  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  attended  with  the  libera- 
tion of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  phosphoric  acid.  Mulder  calls  this  substance  protein, 
and  he  and  many  other  chemists  regard  it  as  the  radicle  or  base 
of  the  whole  group.  They  hold  it  to  contain  neither  sulphur  nor 
phosphorus,  and  suppose  the  different  albuminous  bodies  to  be 
formed  by  combinations  of  protein  with  these  elements  and  oxygen. 
Liebig  and  his  adherents  deny  that  any  such  radicle  has  ever  been 
freed  from  sulphur,  and  reject  the  doctrine  of  protein  altogether. 

fibrin?    10i3.    Describe  casein.    What  occasions  the  curdling  of  milk  f    What  of 
vegetable  casein  f    1044.  What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  the  albuminoids  t 
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1046.  These  Bubstances  will  be  noticed  in  their  physiological 
relations  whei^  we  consider  the  subject  of  animal  nutrition.  The 
remarkable  advance  in  organic  chemistry  of  late  years  has  brought 
them  forward  into  new  relations,  and  they  have  received  many 
names.  They  are  oaUed  protein  eompoundsj  nitrogemnu  aHment- 
€bry  principleSy  and  as  one  of  the  names  of  nitrogen  is  agoUy  they 
are  termed  azotized  substances.  As  they  form  the  materials  from 
which  the  body  is  nourished  and  built  up,  Liebig  named  them  the 
plastic  elements  of  nutrition ;  they  are  also  known  bsfleshrforming 
and  Ifloodrproducing  compounds. 

§11.  Putrefaction  and  Dimtfectian. 

1047.  A  leading  characteristic  of  the  foregoing  substances  is, 
as  we  have  stated,  their  instability.  This  is  due,  f/rst^  to  the 
presence  in  large  proportion  of  the  fickle  element  nitrogen ;  sec- 
ond, to  the  large  number  of  elements  combined  together,  and  the 
resulting  complexity  of  the  attractions ;  and  third,  to  the  great 
number  of  atoms  associated,  or  the  massiveness  of  the  molecules. 
When  in  a  moist  state,  and  exposed  to  atmospheric  oxygen,  the 
tottering  equilibrium  of  the  chemical  fabric  is  overturned,  and  out 
of  its  ruins  a  new  class  of  substances  is  produced.  It  is  well 
known  that  fiesh,  blood,  milk,  dough,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  rich 
in  nitrogenous  substances,  will  preserve  their  properties  in  the  air 
only  a  short  time,  and  pass  into  a  state  of  decomposition,  giv- 
ing forth  offensive  exhalations.  This  change  is  called  putrefac- 
tion^  and  when  once  commenced,  it  rapidly  spreads  through  the 
mass,  conmiunicating  itself  to  all  putrifiable  substances  with  which 
it  is  brought  in  contact. 

1048.  Propagation  of  the  E£fect8.— As  a  spark  may  kindle  a 
conflagration  that  shall  consume  a  city,  so  the  minutest  amount  of 
putrescent  matter  is  sufficient  to  affect  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
changeable  substance.  The  remarknble  communicability  of  these 
effects  and  their  potency  of  action  are  painfully  illustrated  by  phy- 
sicians, who  sometimes  wound  themselves  while  dissecting.  The 
small  trace  of  decomposing  matter  from  the  dead  body  which 
clings  to  the  dissecting  knife  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  rapid  de- 

1045.  Give  the  origin  of  protein.  How  is  it  considered  by  different  cliemiBta  f 
104S.  By  what  aames  are  the  albuminoids  known  t  1047.  What  is  a  leading  prop- 
erty of  these  substances  f    To  what  is  it  due  t    What  is  putrefaction  ?  1048.  What 
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composition  in  the  living  system,  which,  in  many  cases,  quickly 
terminates  in  death.  Another  case  in  point  is  the  communication 
of  the  virus  of  smallpox,  which,  when  introduced  into  the  blood, 
reproduces  its  peculiar  putrefaction  throughout  the  system. 

1049.  Products.— The  chief  products  of  putrefaction  are  hy- 
drogen, nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  carburetted,  sulpha- 
retted,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogens,  and  acetic,  nitric,  and 
butyric  acids.  Other  compounds  also  arise  with  the  varying  con- 
ditions. The  gaseous  combinations  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
are  the  chief  causes  of  the  offensive  odor  of  putrefying  bodies. 
In  addition  to  these  well-determined  products,  putrefaction  gives 
rise  to  another  class  less  tangible,  but  more  baneful.  The  foul 
accumulations  of  neglected  towns,  and  the  decomposing  organic 
matter  of  many  swampy  districts,  give  off  invisible  emanations 
known  as  miasms  and  malaria^  which  fill  the  air,  and  when  in- 
haled, often  occasion  fatal  fevers  and  epidemics.  Of  their  compo- 
sition, nature,  or  mode  of  action,  nearly  nothing  is  known. 

1050.  Prevention  of  PutrefiEiction. — As  the  presence  of  moist- 
ure, a  favoring  temperature,  and  access  of  air  are  essential  con- 
ditions of  putrefaction,  if  any  of  them  are  withdrawn,  the  effect 
is  prevented.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  perishable  organic 
substances,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  may  be  indefinitely  pre- 
served by  drying.  Cold  checks  decomposition,  and  it  is  entirely 
arrested  by  freezing.  So,  if  the  prime  inciter  of  change,  oxygen, 
is  excluded,  putrefaction  cannot  take  place.  This  fact  is  illus- 
trated by  the  general  practice  of  preserving  aU  kinds  of  alimentary 
substances,  meat,  fruits  and  vegetables,  in  vessels  which  exclude 
the  air.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  remove  the  oxygen  from 
the  surface  of  the  body ;  that  which  is  diffused  within  it  must  be 
expelled,  which  is  done  by  boiling,  or  in  some  cases  by  a  lower 
heat. 

1051.  Antiseptics  are  preventers  of  change — substances  which 
act  in  various  w^ays  upon  changeable  bodies  to  preserve  them. 
Common  salt  and  saltpetre  act  by  partial  desiccation.  They  ab- 
stract water  from  the  fiesh,  and  hence  concentrate  the  solution  of 

of  the  action  of  putrescent  bodicB  7  Examples.  1048.  Mention  the  chief  products 
of  putrefaction.  To  what  Is  the  odor  of  putrefyinjj  bodies  due  ?  What  are  other 
products  of  putrefaction  ?  1050.  How  is  putrefaction  prevented  ?  How  are  or- 
ganic bodies  preserved?  Examples.  What  is  necessary  to  preservation t  1051. 
What  are  antiseptics  ?    Explain  the  action  of  salt  and  saltpetre.    Of  alcohol  and 
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albumen  within ;  by  surrounding  the  meat  with  salt  water,  and 
partially  expelling  the  air,  putrefaction  is  counteracted.  Alcohol 
and  sugar  act  in  a  similar  way,  removing  a  large  portion  of  water 
from  flesh  and  fruits,  and  surrounding  them  with  unchangeable 
liquids  and  sirups,  which  prevent  the  access  of  oxygen. 

1062.  Other  antiseptics  act  directly  upon  the  albumen,  ooagu- 
latiug  and  fixing  it  in  unchangeable  compounds.  The  sap  and 
juices  of  all  plants  contain  more  or  less  of  dissolved  albumen, 
which,  by  its  putrefaction,  becomes  an  active  cause  of  the  decay 
of  wood.  Rapid  drying  or  *  seasoning^  renders  the  albumen 
inert,  and  the  same  object  may  be  secured  in  less  time  by  iiyeet- 
ing  the  pores  of  the  wood  with  any  compound  which  coagulates 
the  albumen.  Wood  is  rendered  indestructible  by  a  process  ap- 
plied by  Dr.  Ktan,  which  consists  in  steeping  it  in  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  (kyanizing),  Bouoherie  cut  into  the  trunks 
of  living  trees  and  introduced  salts  of  iron,  which  were  drawn  up 
by  the  sap,  and,  impregnating  the  wood,  increased  its  durability. 
Dried  animal  bodies  are  preserved  from  change  by  injecting  in 
their  veins  corrosive  sublimate,  acetate  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  many  other  suljstances.  These,  like  arsenic,  are  poisons.  As 
life  consists  in  change,  and  these  arrest  change,  they  destroy  life, 
and  thus  conserve  the  structures  in  which  it  was  manifested. 

1053.  Disinfectants. — A  distinction  is  drawn  between  anti- 
septics and  disinfectants — the  former  prevent  putrefaction,  the  lat- 
ter arrest  it;  though  some  substances  often  act  in  both  ways. 
Compounds  rich  in  oxygen,  and  which,  when  mixed  with  putrefy- 
ing matter  are  decomposed,  act  as  powerful  disinfectants.  The 
permanganates  perform  this  oflSce,  rapidly  destroying  the  odor  of 
putrid  matter,  and  oxidizing  sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted  hy- 
drogen. Nitric  acid  and  several  of  the  nitrates  act  powerfully  in 
the  same  way.  Fumes  of  nitrous  acid  and  chlorine  are  efficient 
disinfectants.  Chlorine  is  conveniently  used  in  the  form  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  soda ;  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  sets  the 
gas  free  rapidly.  In  disinfecting  rooms  by  fumigation  with  gases, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  corrode  all  metallic  surfaces. 
Vinegar,  and  especially  wood  vinegar,  which  contains  a  little  creo- 
sote, is  a  valuable  disinfectant.    So  also  is  sulphurous  acid  (fumes 

sugar.  1052.  Of  other  antiseptics.  Of  seasoning.  What  is  kyanizing  ?  Give 
BoncHERiE's  experiment.  How  are  animal  bodies  preserved,  and  why?  1053. 
What  is  a  distinction  lietween  antiseptics  and  disinfectants  ?    Explain  the  action 
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of  burning  snlphnr) ;  it  destroys  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  oxidiz- 
ing it,  and  it  also  acts  by  absorbing  oxygen.  The  disinfecting 
power  of  charcoal  has  been  elsewhere  noticed. 

1054.  Natural  Siainfeotanta. — We  have  seen  that  oxygen  and 
ozone  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  carbonaceous  element  of  the  earth 
are  natural  disinfectants  on  a  vast  scale.  Water,  although  favor- 
ing decomposition,  is  an  invaluable  agent  for  removing  and  finally 
destroying  putrescent  matters,  and  heat,  although  up  to  140°  a 
promoter  of  putrefaction,  above  that  point,  by  becoming  a  dryer 
and  disorganizer,  destroys  the  sources  and  products  of  infection. 

§111.  Fermentation. 

1056.  When  the  ternary  compounds,  as  sugar  or  starch,  are 
exposed  to  the  air,  in  a  moist  state,  they  exhibit  but  little  tendency 
to  change,  and  give  rise  to  none  of  the  effects  of  putrefaction. 
But  if  to  a  solution  of  sugar  there  be  added  a  little  putrefying  fiesh, 
blood,  cheese,  milk,  flour  paste,  white  of  egg^  or  any  albuminous 
substance  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  their  action  is  communicated 
to  the  sugar,  which  is  broken  up  into  new  compounds.  When  the 
putrefiable  substances  are  considered  with  reference  to  the  effects 
they  produce  upon  the  other  class  of  bodies,  they  are  called  fer- 
fnents,  and  the  communication  of  that  condition  of  change  is  known 
as  fermentation, 

1056.  Mode  of  Action  of  Ferment. — When  changing  nitro- 
genous matter  acts  upon  sugar  to  decompose  it,  there  is  no  combi- 
nation between  the  elements  of  the  two  substances.  All  that  is 
communicated,  therefore,  is  an  impulse  of  motion.  The  collision 
of  oxygen  shatters  the  nitrogenous  group ;  its  motion  is  communi- 
cated to  the  atoms  which  compose  the  sugar,  thus  overturning 
their  nicely  balanced  affinities.  But  the  sugar  cannot,  like  albumi- 
nous compounds,  take  the  infection  and  go  on  decomposing  itself. 
It  only  acts  as  it  is  acted  upon,  and  when  the  motion  of  the  impel- 
ling body  is  exhausted,  the  action  ceases.  Two  parts  by  weight 
of  ferment  only  decompose  a  hundred  parts  of  sugar. 

1057.  Vinous  Fermentation.— When  the  sweet  juice  of  fruits 
or  plants  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  the  temperature  of  70°  or  80°,  in 

of  the  latter  ?  Give  examples.  1054.  What  are  great  natural  disinfectants  ?  What 
of  water  and  heat?  1056.  How  is  fermentation  produced?  What  are  ferments? 
1056.  Stat©  their  mode  of  action.    When  does  it  cease  ?    What  proportion  of  fer- 
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Yeagt  Plant,  showing  how  it 

Grows  by  Budding  and  by 

internal  Granules. 


the  coarse  of  a  few  hoars  a  change  commences ;  small  babbles  rise 
to  the  surface,  the  liqnid  becomes  turbid,  and  begins  to  fei*ment, 
or,  as  is  commonly  said,  to  ''work,''  After  a  time  the  bubbles 
cease  to  rise  and  the  liquid  is  no  longer  sweet,  but  has  acquired  a 
spiritous  taste.  If  now  it  be  distilled,  an  inflammable  body  is  sep- 
arated, which  is  known  as  apiriU  ofwine^  or  alcohol^  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  sugar. 

1058.  Teast. — ^During  the  process  of  fermentation,  a  grayish, 
frothy,  bitter  liquid  is  produced,  known 
as  yeast,  Wh8b  fresh,  it  is  in  constant 
motion,  from  the  escaping  gas,  but 
when  dried  it  loses  70  per  cent,  of  its 
weight,  and  is  converted  into  a  honey-  rM^ 
looking  solid.  Yeast  is  a  minute  spe-  ^^ 
cies  of  plant.  Under  the  microscope  it 
is  seen  to  consist  of  numberless  small 
rounded  cells.  Each  little  globule  con- 
sists of  an  enveloping  skin,  or  mem- 
brane of  albuminous  matter  containing 
a  liquid.  The  yeast  cells  grow  or  expand  from  the  minutest  mi- 
croscopic points  (granules),  and  also  bud  off  from  each  other,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  283.  They  are  never  formed  except  from  the  de- 
composition of  albuminous  substances,  and  their  fermenting  power 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  nitrogen  they  contain.  Whatever 
destroys  the  vitality  of  yeast,  deprives  it  of  the  power  of  exciting 
fermentation ;  hence  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  21 2% 
its  action  is  destroyed,  and  it  is  also  checked  by  a  cold  of  10^. 
When  yeast  is  dried  and  pulverized,  or  mixed  with  acids,  alcohols, 
or  alkalies,  it  also  loses  its  power. 

1059.  In  what  manner  the  yeast  plant  acts  in  fermentation  is 
not  known.  The  most  probable  view  is  that  of  Pastbub,  who 
maintains  that  the  essential  condition  of  fermentation  is  the  con- 
version of  albuminous  matter  into  the  membranes  of  the  globules, 
and  the  assimilation  and  decomposition  of  the  sugar  in  the  process 
of  their  growth. 

1060.  Prodaction  of  AlcohoL — ^When  fruit  sugar  is  acted  npon 
by  yeast,  it  is  decomposed  and  gives  rise  to  alcohol  and  carbonic 

ment  is  necessary  f  1057.  Describe  the  vinous  fermentation.  1058.  What  are  the 
eonditions  of  yeast  ?  Of  what  does  it  consist  f  1050.  State  Pastbor's  theory  of 
yeast.    1000.  What  are  the  changea  when  eagara  are  acted  on  by  yeaat  t    1061. 
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Fio.  SM.  ix^'^-    "^^o  atoms  of  alcohol  and  four  of 

fi^f^  /rsaK   CArbonio  acid  are  produced,  the  breaking 

J  '   fxa  into  trronus  beina  shown  by  the  accom- 


np  into  gronps  being  shown  b;  the  a 
panjing  figures. 

loei.  Biartstae^-MaU.— But  the  Bt 


itself  UMj  be  a  product  of  fermentation. 

When  seeds  are  ezpoaed  to  air  and  moist- 

G  ure  at  a  suitable  tamperature,  germiDatJon 

WW  I  OHM    conunencea.    Thb  consists  in  a  aeries  of 

^-"^^    changes,  of  which  the  firsts  an  alteration 

of  a  portion  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  and 
the  production  of  an  ill -understood  compound  called  diatlate. 
This  is  an  active  ferment,  and  taking  effect  upon  tlie  starch 
changes  it  to  sugar  and  destrine.  When  barley  b  treated  in  this 
way  it  swells  and  becomes  BtreeL  Diastase  is  formed  and  the 
barley  is  termed  malt.  When  the  germ  ia  abont  half  an  inch  long 
the  process  is  arrested  hj  heat,  but  the  dextrine  is  not  destroyed. 
One  part  of  malt  does  not  contain  more  than  ^J)  of  diastase,  but 
according  to  Peusuz  and  Patem  I  part  of  diastase  is  sufficient  to 
change  200O  of  starch.  Hence  one  part  of  malt  can  convert  the 
starch  of  four  or  five  parts  of  barley  iato  sugar  and  deitrine. 

1062.  Brewing  Bear.— In  this  process  die  crushed  or  ground 
malt  is  digested  in  water  at  100°  (malted),  to  extract  all  the  solu- 
ble matter  it  contains.  The  liquid,  which  is  termed  tiBeet  teert,  ia 
tlien  boiled  to  coagulate  the  excess  of  vegetable  albumen.  Hops 
are  added  to  impart  aroma  and  a  bitter  flavor ;  the  cooled  wort  ia 
then  run  into  a  fermenting  vat,  and  yeast  is  added.  In  a  few 
honrs  bubbles  of  gas  begin  to  rise  and  the  liquid  becomes  covered 
with  a  foam  of  yeast,  which  gradually  hardens  into  a  crust.  This 
Is  called  mrface  yeatt — another  portion  (alls  to  the  bottom  and  is 
known  as  udiment  yeaet.  The  former  rcqnures  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  lactic  acid  and  other  acidulous  prod- 
ucts. The  globoles  of  surface  yeast  are  propagated  chieBy  by 
budding.  Sediment  yeast  acta  more  slowly  and  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, generates  no  add  products,  and  propagatea  by  granules. 

1063.  Though  a  portion  of  the  yeast  is  spent  in  fermentation, 


It  Ibe  eflvfll  of  heat  7  Give  the  proportion  of  dlnMiue.  lOfiS.  Da. 
•»•■  of  browing  bscr.  Qow  do«  aw^liM  differ  from  udimiml  JlttM 
Um  proooH  oooUnucd  t    Huns  ibe  coniUtiwiiUi  of  beer.    ION.  Vliit 
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a  much  larger  quantity  is  formed  from  the  nitrogenous  matter  of 
the  grain  in  solution.  The  fermentation  is  continued  several  days, 
hut  is  checked  before  all  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  as  it 
would  soon  turn  sour  if  the  decomposition  were  complete.  The 
liquid  is  now  drawn  off  into  casks,  where  it  undergoes  a  second 
protracted  fermentation  (ripenijig),  after  which  it  is  kept  tightly 
closed  ft'om  the  air.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  alcohol,  a  por- 
tion of  saccharine,  nitrogenous,  and  aromatic  substances,  together 
with  various  oils  and  mineral  salts. 

1064.  I^ger  Beer  is  freed  from  all  nitrogenized  products  by  a 
slow  and  long-continued  fermentation ;  hence  it  may  be  preserved 
for  years  without  further  decomposition.  Before  consumption  it 
lies  stored  in  vaults  for  months,  from  which  circumstance  its  name 
is  derived  (lager,  vault  or  lair).  The  difference  in  color  of  malt 
liquors  is  owing  to  the  various  degrees  of  heat  employed  in  malt- 
ing. Ale  is  made  from  pale  malt,  while  that  used  for  porter  is 
partially  charred,  ^vuig  it  a  brownish  color  and  bitter  flavor. 

1066.  Wines  are  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
grape  and  other  fruits.  The  fresh  grape  juice,  or  must,  is  placed 
in  vats  in  cellars,  where  the  temperature  is  so-  low  that  the  fer- 
mentation proceeds  very  slowly.  Sometimes  the  wines  are  bot- 
tled before  the  fermentation  is  quite  complete,  and  they  continue 
to  generate  carbonic  acid,  which  remains  compressed  within  the 
liquid.  If  the  carbonic  acid  is  so  abundant  as  to  produce  efferves- 
cence when  uncorked,  the  wine  is  said  to  be  *  tpa/rkling  ; '  if  other- 
wise, it  is  termed  *  %till '  wine.  The  sweetness  of  wines  is  due  to 
undecomposed  grape  sugar,  the  ferment  being  exhausted  before  aU 
the  sugar  is  changed.  This  excess  of  sugar  preserves  the  wine 
from  further  decomposition,  so  that  some  of  the  sweet  wines,  such 
as  Tokay  and  Muscadine,  have  been  kept  unirgured  for  a  couple  of 
centuries.  When  the  sugar  is  wholly  decomposed  the  wines  are 
called  *  dry^  as  Olaret,  Burgundy,  Port,  Sherry,  &o.  The  acidity 
of  wines  is  chiefly  due  to  tartaric  acid.  Their  flavor  and  aromatic 
qualities  are  owing  to  a  volatile  substance  called  cmanthie  ether^ 
which  is  developed  during  fermentation,  and  also  to  various  other 
fragrant  principles  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Wines 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  named,  a  proportion  of 

is  lager  beer f  What  causes  the  differenee  of  color  in  malt  liquors?  Examploe. 
1065.  How  are  -wines  madef  How  do  sparklini?  wines  differ,  from  still  wines f 
What  is  the  eflbct  of  undecomposed  sugar t    To  what  is  the  aridity  of  wineu 
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vuioDS   albaminoas,  oUj,  and  coloring   matters,   and  a  email 

sDioDDt  of  acetic  and  other  vegetable  acids. 

j^^  jgj,  lOfifi.  DiatlUed  liqnors   are 

obtaioed  by  eabjeoting  Tarions 
fermented  miituTes  to  dislilla- 
tion.  The  plan  of  a  »tiU  is  reprd- 
sented  in  Fig.  283  ;  a  is  a  fiiriiace, 
(  a  retort,  oontaining  the  liquid 
to  be  separated;  and  d  the  con- 
denser of  cold  water  BUrronnding 
the  wrrm,  through  which  the 
condensed  liqnid  paasea.  When 
I  the  fermented  mixture  is  heated 
above  the  boiling  point  of  alco- 
Plsn  of » still.  ,    ,   ,»„o   ,,    .  ,.     .,    .  ... 

hoi,  173  ,  that  Iiqnid  rises  with  a 

portion  of  the  water,  passes  over,  and  is  condensed.  It  is  then  called 
»pirit»  of  teine,  and  when  redistilled,  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  The 
strongest  commercial  alcohol  still  oont^ns  some  10  per  cent  of 
water,  which  can  onl;  bo  separated  bj  adding  chloride  of  calciom, 
or  some  other  substance  which  has  a  powerful  affinity  for  water. 
When  the  water  is  entirely  removed  the  alcohol  is  said  to  be  o^ 
telwte  or  anhpdroua. 

1067.  BrandyisderivedfromUiedistillationof  wine;  rum  from 
that  of  fermented  molasses,  and  arraek&om  the  distUlation  of  fer- 
mented milk.  Wkiiiey  is  obtiuned  from  com,  rye,  and  potatoes, 
by  first  converting  their  starch  into  sngar,  then  into  spirit,  and 
distilling  the  prodaot.  &t»iBprodnoed&om  the  distillation  of  the 
spirit  of  a  mixture  of  barley  and  rye,  and  owes  its  peooliar  flavor 
to  joniper  berries. 

lOfiS.  VisooTu  Faneotatioii.1 — When  certain  aaocharinejnicea, 
snob  as  those  of  beets,  carrote,  or  onions,  are  exposed  to  the  air  at 
a  temperature  from  86°  to  104°,  fermentation  takes  place,  and  the 
engar  disappears,  but  instead  of  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  laetk 
aeid,  manntU,  and  a  mnoilflginous,  gnmmy  Bubstonoe  are  formed, 
which  render  the  liquid  viscid  and  ropy ;  it  is  bence  called  the 
tUcout  or  lactic  add  fermentation.  MantiiU  is  a  substance  of  a 
weak  saccharine  taste,  and  is  not  changed  to  alcohol  by  fermentA- 

owlngl  Tbeli flsior,  Ac  I  Uentlon  otberlngrpdlenti  of  wlnn)  IDSS  Deurib* 
FI?.28S.  WliBtltiptritsorwlDel  RKtiBedaplhUorwIne)  AbwIntealoolHilt 
Wa  WbMtabnadyl  Komt  Amckl  WblskeyT  Qtnl  1IH8,I>« 
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tion.  It  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  manna^  a  kind  of  sagar  which 
exudes  from  a  species  of  ash  tree  in  Southern  Earope,  and  is  used 
as  a  medicine. 

1069.  Ijactio  Acid,0«,H;05,HO,  so  called  hecause  it  occurs  in 
sour  milk,  is  a  colorless,  sirupj,  verj  acid  liquid,  which  combines 
with  bases,  forming  a  class  of  salts,  the  lactates, 

§  IV.  Alcohol  and  its  Derivatmes. 

ALCOHOL. 

1070.  Spirits  of  Win0— ^%Z/<j  Alcohol,  04He02,  «p.  gr,  of 
Uquid  at  32°  0.815;  of  vapor  1.613.— Alcohol  is  a  colorless,  mobile 
fluid,  having  a  pleasant,  fruity  smell,  and  a  burning  taste.  It  is 
very  volatile,  about  one  fifth  lighter  than  water,  and  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  that  liquid,  which  causes  it  to  absorb  moisture  from 
the  air,  thus  rendering  it  valuable  as  an  antiseptic.  It  is  highly 
combustible,  producing  intense  heat  without  smoke,  and  is  there- 
fore well  adapted  to  burn  in  lamps  for  chemical  use. 

1071.  Alcohol  has  great  value  as  a  solvent,  as  it  acts  upon 
many  substances  which  water  does  not  dissolve,  and  is  easily 
separated  from  them  on  account  of  its  extreme  volatility.  It  boils 
at  173°,  and  has  never  been  frozen,  although  at  — 166°  it  becomes 
viscid.  In  a  concentrated  form  it  is  a  potent  poison,  but  when 
sufficiently  diluted,  it  acts  upon  the  animal  system  as  a  stimulant. 
Taken  freely  in  this  form  it  produces  inebriation,  and  is  the  active 
principle  of  all  intoxicating  liquors.  Alcohol,  till  of  late,  has  been 
regarded  as  procurable  only  by  organic  decomposition— the  de- 
struction of  sugar — ^but  it  is  now  made  artificially  by  the  synthesis 
of  its  elements. 

1072.  Dexivationof  Acetic  Acid. — If  the  vinous  fermentation 
is  not  checked  at  the  proper  time,  it  passes  on  to  a  second  stage, 
the  acetous  fermentation  ;  the  liquid  loses  its  spirit  and  quality, 
and  becomes  sour.  Oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  the  alcohol  converted 
into  vinegar  or  acetic  add,  04H303,HO.  Pure  diluted  alcohol 
does  not  absorb  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  it  is 
affected  only  by  adding  some  matter  in  a  state  of  change,  or  which 

fermentation.  What  are  mannite  and  manna  sugar  ?  1069.  What  is  lactic  acid  f 
1070.  Give  the  compoaltlon  of  alcohol.  Its  properties.  1071.  State  some  other 
properties  of  alcohol.    1072.  What  is  the  acetous  fermentation  t    Give  the  com- 
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Fio.  284. 


absorbs  oxygen.  The  action  proceeds  slowly  at  first,  but  by  de- 
grees  a  peculiar  body,  a  kind  of  slimy  vegetable  mould,  is  formed, 
which  is  known  as  mother  of  vinegar^  and  which  acts  something 
like  a  ferment  to  hasten  the  process. 

1073.  Aldehyd. — ^The  change  from  alcohol  to  acetic  acid  is 
not  direct — an  intermediate  substance  is  formed,  called  aldehyd 
C4H4OS,  so  named  from  alcohol  d^A^-drogenated,  or  deprived  of 
hydrogen.  This. substance  may  be  produced  by  the  gradual  oxidation 
of  alcohol,  in  various  ways,  or  by  transmitting  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  air  through  a  porcelain  tube  at  a  low  red  heat.  Aldehyd  is  a 
highly  volatile,  inflanmiable  liquid,  with  a  pungent,  apple-like  odor. 

1074.  When  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  are  placed 
in  a  cup,  its  vapor  will  mingle  with  the  air.  K 
now  a  red  hot  coil  of  platinum  wire  be  intro- 
duced into  the  cup,  Fig.  284,  the  oxidation  of  the 
vapor  commences  (471),  pungent  odors  of  aldehyd 
are  given  off,  and  the  wire  is  kept  at  a  red  heat 
by  the  continued  oxidation.  If  the  coil  be  sus- 
pended over  the  wick  of  an  alcohol  or  ether  lamp, 
Fig.  2s5,  it  will  continue  to  glow  for  hours  after 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  from  the  same  cause. 

1075.  The  Quick  Vinegar  ProceBS. — As  oxy- 
gen is  the  active  agent  in  acetification,  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  process  will  obviously  depend  upon  th(» 
abundance  of  its  supply.  If  the  air  comes  in  con- 
tact with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  liquid,  months 
may  be  required  to  produce  the  change.  In  the 
quick  vinegar  process  the  liquid  is  made  to  trickle 
over  beech  shavings,  which  have  been  previously 
soaked  in  vinegar,  and  placed  in  a  tall  vessel.  In 
Fig.  2^6  A  A  represents  such  a  tub,  near  the  top 
of  which  is  a  perforated  shelf  d  <?,  through  which 
the  liquid  falls.    The  shavings,  loosely  packed  at 

5,  rest  upon  a  perforated  shelf  just  above  c  c  c,  which  are  apertures 
for  admission  of  air;  the  glass  tubes  in  the  cover  allowing  its 
escape.  By  this  arrangement  a  vast  surface  is  exposed,  the  absorp- 
tion is  very  rapid,  and  the  acetification  is  completed  by  a  few 


Oxidation  of 
Alcohd. 
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Flame] CSS  Lamp. 


poBition  of  vinegar.  Hovr  is  the  mother  of  vinegar  formed  ?  1073.  Wha£  is  alde- 
hyd, and  why  so  named  ?  Its  properties  ?  1074.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  hot  plati- 
num coil  upon  alcohol  vapor?    ^076.  Upon  what  does  the  rapidity  of  acetiftcatioD 
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repetitions  of  the  process.  Any  fermented  bquid,  as  a  miitnre  of 
crude  spirits  and  water,  may  be  used. 

1076.  ProportiM  of  Acetio  Aoid. — Pure  acetic  acid  is  a  color- 
less, intense'/  sour  liquid,  ^^^  2^ 
which  has  a  pungent  odor, 
nDd  blisters  the  skin.  Mixed 
with  various  proportions  of 
water  it  forms  vin^or  of  dif- 
erent  degrees  of  strength; 
common  table  riaegar  con- 
tains from  three  to  fonr  per 
cent,  of  acetic  acid.  AeelaU* 
are  salts  of  acetic'  aoid,  all 
very  soluble.  Vtrdigrii  is  an 
acetate  of  oxide  of  copper, 
which  forms  a  green  paint. 
Acetate  of  lead  (lUfor^fMkQ 
is  Bolnble  in  pnre  water,  and 

has  a  sweet,  astringent  toste.  The  Quioi  vioegar  Fruc^e*. 

Acetates    of   slnmina,    ironj 
and  ammonia,  sre  nsed  in  dyeing  and  in  medicine. 

1071.  Ether,  0iH,O{S'«;pAurw!£tAer).— When  equal  weights 
of  oil  of  vitriol  and  alcohol  are  heated  in  a  retort,  a  vapor  paeaes 
over  which  may  be  condensed  into  a  limpid  fluid,  called  ether  from 
its  volatility,  and  Bulphurio  ether,  because  in  obtaining  it  snlphurie 
acid -is  employed.  In  composition  ether  is  alcohol  less  the  ele- 
ments of  an  atom  of  water,  which  is  separated  by  the  sulphuric 

1078.  Ether  is  colorless,  with  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a.  hot,  pun- 
gent taste.  It  isso  volatilethat  it  disappears  when  poured  through 
the  air  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and  when  placed  upon  the 
hand,  produces  cold  by  rapid  evaporation.  It  boils  at  90°,  or  when 
exposed  to  the  air  in  summer,  and  is  very  combustible,  burning 
with  more  light  than  alcohol  and  some  smotce.  Its  vapor,  when 
mixed  with  air,  is  eiploMve.    It  readily  dissolves  fats  and  oils. 

1079.  AlootioU  and  Sthen.— By  the  chemist  the  substances 

dependl  Describe  the  tjalckTlnpgiir  procees,  Fig.  2SB.  loTS.  Slate  the  projieitles 
otoceticBcld.  Whit  ereauUteal  Eismples.  1Q77.  What  le  lliecorapoelllon  of 
«ther1  How  li  it  produce^t  From  vhnt  !■  the  t«rm  lalphiiTlo  ether derl^iidt 
1018.  WhatuelhepioperUHOTetbert    1010.  why  ate  the  alcohida  and  elhert  In- 
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we  have  just  been  considering  have  an  interest  as  types  of  large 
and  important  classes  of  compounds,  having  analogous  properties 
and  relations.  The  term  alcohol  was  formerly  restricted  to  the 
vinous  product  just  described,  but  it  has  now  become  generic  aod 
embraces  a  large  group  of  homologous  substances  (916).  All 
organic  compounds  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  which  unite 
with  acids  and  separate  the  elements  of  water,  forming  ethers,  are 
known  as  alcohols.  There  is  a  class  of  .ethers  derived  from  the 
alcohols  by  distQling  them  with  different  acids,  as  nitric  ether, 
butyric  ether,  carbonic  ether,  &c. 

1080.  The  composition  of  Formic  Acid  is  OgH,  O3,  HO  or  hy- 
drated  terozide  of  formyle.  It  is  a  clear,  pungent,  strongly  acid 
liquid,  which  was  first  obtained  by  distilling  the  bodies  of  red  ants 
(formica  rubra)  in  water,  hence  its  name  formic  acid.  It  is  this 
acid  which  causes  the  painful,  stinging  sensation,  produced  by 
handling  the  nettle,  as  its  leaves  are  covered  with  little,  sharp, 
hollow  spines,  with  elastic  cells  at  the  base  filled  with  the  liquid. 

1081.  Chlorofonn,  C3HCI3,  is  a  terchloride  of  formyle,  and  is 
prepared  by  distilling  alcohol  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 
It  is  a  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  of  a  Strong,  agreeable  odor,  and  a 
sweet,  penetrating  taste.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  free- 
ly in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  medicine, 
but  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  perfectly  pure,  as  the  fatal  effects 
which  have  sometimes  attended  its  use  are  doubtless  chiefly  owing 
to  its  contaminations.  It  should  be  colorless  and  free  from  a  chlo- 
rous smell,  or  any  unpleasant  odor,  when  a  few  drops  are  evapor- 
ated on  the  hand. 

1082.  Anssstbetics. — Chloroform  and  ether  are  the  most  im- 
portant representatives  of  a  class  of  bodies,  the  vapor  of  which 
when  inhaled  produces  temporary  insensibility  to  pain,  or  anaS" 
thesia ;  these  substances  being  known  as  aruBstketics*  For  a  hun- 
dred years  physicians  have  sought  for  agents  that  would  so  deaden 
consciousness,  that  surgical  operations  might  be  performed  with- 
out inflicting  pain ;  chemical  science  has  at  length  furnished  the 
inestimable  boon. 

1083.  Amylic  AlcohoL— In  the  crude  spirit  obtained  by  distil- 

teresting  to  the  ohemiet  ?  What  does  the  term  alcohols  inolude  ?  1080.  How  is 
formic  acid  obtained,  and  what  are  its  properties  t  108L  What  is  chloroform,  and 
how  prepared!  Its  properties?  What  precautions  should  he  observed?  1062. 
What  is  said  of  ausesthetics  ?    1083.  Describe  fusel  oil.    How  is  it  regarded,  and 
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ling  grain  and  potatoes,  there  is  generated  a  disagreeable,  pungent, 
oily  body,  known  2Afmel  ail.  It  is  regarded  as  the  hydrated  ox- 
ide of  the  radicle  amyle  CioH,  lOgHO.  It  has  a  persistent  odor, 
a  burning  taste,  and,  though  existing  in  but  small  proportion  in 
distilled  liquors,  it  increases  their  intoxicating  effect. 

1084.  Artifioial  Fragrant  Ethenu— By  the  action  of  the  vari- 
ous acids  upon  the  alcohols,  a  great  number  of  fragrant  ethers  are 
produced.  When  amy  lie  alcohol  is  distilled  with  oil  of  vitriol  and 
acetate  of  potash  and  mixed  with  six  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol,  it 
gives  the  product  known  as  ^pearoil,^  which  has  the  odor  and 
flavor  of  the  Jargonelle  pear.  If  bichromate  of  potash  is  used  in 
place  of  the  acetate,  apple  oil  is  produced,  and  in  the  same  manner 
other  acids  produce  the  flavor  of  melons,  quinces,  bananas,  oranges, 
&c.,  which  are  much  usecf  by  confectioners  as  *  flavoring  essences.  * 
The  flavoring  principles  of  various  flowers,  and  of  spirituous  liquors, 
are  also  produced  in  this  way,  and  extensively  employed  in  perfume- 
ry and  in  the  manufSeusture  of  wines  and  other  liquors  from  alcohol. 

1086.  Mercaptana — Sulphur  Aleohol8,—T}ie  oxygen  of  the  al- 
cohols may  be  replaced  by  sulphur,  forming  sulphur  alcohols^ 
which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  mercury,  and  are  hence  called 
mercaptans.  They  have  a  very  offensive  odor,  resembling  gar- 
lic. The  radical  Kakodyl,  04nQAs,  is  a  colorless,  viscous  liquid, 
emitting  fumes  which,  from  their  strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  take 
fire  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  highly  poisonous 
and  produces  an  intolerable  stench.  It  is  of  much  chemical  in- 
terest, as  it  was  the  first  organic  base  which  played  the  part  of  a 
simple  metallio  body  and  could  replace  hydrogen. 


•  •»■ 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

AKIMAli     PBODUOTS. 

§1.  Animal  Stnictur 68. 

1086.  OompoBition  of  Flesli. — ^The  muscular  parts  of  animals 
consist  of  fibrin,  separated  into  bundles  by  membranes,  and  into 

what  are  its  properties?  -1084.  How  are  artificial  A-agrant  ethers  produced t 
How  is  pear  oil  obtained?  Apple  oil,  &o.  ?  What  other  flavoring  principles  are 
thas  produced  ?    1085.  What  are  meroaptans  ?    What  of  kakodyl  ?    108&  Of  what 
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larger  separate  masses  by  cellular  tissnes  in  which  fat  is  deposited. 
The  fleshy  mass  is  penetrated  by  a  network  of  blood  vessels  called 
veins,  and  the  whole  is  distended  by  water,  which  forms  about  three 
fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  meat.  The  composition  of  the  mus- 
cular flesh  of  different  animals,  according  to  Bsakde,  is  as  follows: 


Water. 

Gdadn. 

Total  aolid 

Beef, 

.       74 

20 

6 

26 

Veal,   . 

.       .  76 

19 

6 

25 

MllttOD,    . 

.       71 

22 

7 

29 

Pork,  . 

.   76 

1, 

6 

24 

Chicken, . 

.       78 

20 

7 

27 

Cod,   . 

.   79 

14 

7 

21 

1087.  Juice  of  Flesh. — The  true  color  of  flesh  fibrin  is  white^ 
but  it  is  ordinarily  stained  reddish  by  the  coloring  matter  of  the 
blood.  Yet  the  liquid  of  meat  is  not  blood;  when  that  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  animal,  there  remains  diffused  through  the 
muscular  mass  a  peculiar  liquid  known  as  the  juice  of  flesh.  It 
consists  of  the  water  of  flesh,  containing  about  6  per  cent,  of  dis- 
solved substances,  one  half  of  which  is  albumen  and  the  remainder 
a  mixture  of  several  compounds  not  yet  examined.  The  juice  of 
flesh  may  be  separated  by  finely  mincing  the  meat,  soaking  it  in 
water  and  pressing  it.  The  solid  residue  is  white,  tasteless,  and  in- 
odorous. The  separated  juice  is  uniformly  and  strongly  acid,  from 
the  presence  of  lactic  and  phosphoric  acids ;  hence  it  is  in  an  oppo- 
site state  to  that  of  the  blood,  which  is  invariably  alkaline. 

1088.  Oreatin.— The  juice  of  flesh  contains  the  savory  prin- 
ciples which  give  flavor  to  meat,  and  which  cause  it  to  differ  in 
different  animals.  It  also  contains  two  nitrogenous  crystallizable 
compounds,  called  creatin  and  creatinin,  Creatin  (O8H9N8O4  +2 
Aq.)  is  a  neutral  substance,  while  creatinin  (0aH7N"3O2)  is  a  pow- 
erful organic  base  of  a  similar  nature  with  theine  and  caffeine. 
Inosic  acid  is  a  sirupy  liquid  derived  from  meat,  and  has  an 
agreeable  taste  of  the  juice  of  flesh.  InoHn  or  muscle  sugar  is 
found  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  the  heart  yielding  it  most  readily.  It 
has  a  sweet  taste,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  crystals. 

1089.  Gelatin. — When  the  tendons,  ligaments,  cartilages,  skin, 

does  the  muscular  part  of  animals  consist  ?  What  of  the  fleshy  mass  f  1087.  What 
gives  color  to  flesh  fibrin  ?  Is  the  juice  of  meat  blood  ?  What  is  the  juice  of  flesh  ? 
How  may  it  be  separated,  and  what  is  the  residue  t  Mention  the  difference  be- 
tween the  juice  of  flesh  and  blood  ?  1088.  What  does  the  juice  of  flesh  contain. 
What  of  creatin  and  creatinin  t    Describe  inosic  acid.    Inosin.    1089.  How  is  gel* 
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and  bones  of  animals  are  for  some  time  boiled  in  water,  a  sub- 
stance is  extracted  which,  on  being  cooled,  hardens  to  a  jeUj. 
This  is  called  gelatin.  It  is  a  nitrogenized  compound,  with  the 
formula  0 1 3H10N2O5S;  but,  unlike  the  albuminous  substances, 
it  is  never  found  in  plants,  nor  is  it  a  constituent  of  the  blood. 
Some  chemists  maintain  that  it  is  formed  by  the  process  employed 
to  obtain  it,  and  has  no  real  existence  in  the  animal  organism. 
Pure  gelatin  is  colorless,  transparent,  inodorous  and  insipid.  In 
cold  water  it  gradually  softens  and  swells,  but  does  not  dissolve 
till  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  fixed  and 
volatile  oils. 

1090.  Tringlasa  is  the  purest  form  of  commercial  gelatin, 
and  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  air  bladders  of  fish,  as  the  stur- 
geon and  cod.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  an  article  of  diet  in 
the  form  of  jelly.  The  gelatin  from  cartilage  is  termed  eJiondrinf 
and  differs  somewhat  from  ordinary  gelatin. 

1091.  Dietetical  Value  of  Gelatin. — Gelatin,  in  the  form  of 
calves-foot  Jelly,  blanc-mange,  &c.,  is  much  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  it  is  also  the  chief  thickening  element  of  soups  produced 
by  long  boiling  of  animal  substances.  Though  a  nitrogenous  body, 
it  is  not  of  the  protein  type.  It  is  regarded  as  a  product  of  the 
partial  decomposition  of  albuminous  bodies  in  the  system,  but  as 
incapable  of  replacing  them  when  taken  as  aliment.  The  French 
attempted  to  feed  the  inmates  of  their  hospitals  on  gelatinous  ex- 
tract of  bones.  Murmurs  arose,  and  a  commission,  with  Magendib 
at  its  head,  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  They  re- 
ported gelatin  as,  ^ietetically,  almost  worthless ;  but  it  is  proba- 
bly of  some  valae,  especially  to  invalids,  as  a  diluent  of  nutritious 
food. 

1092.  Olue  is  a  form  of  gelatin  extracted  from  bones,  and  the 
refuse  skin,  hoofs,  and  ears  of  cattle,  by  boiling  them  in  water, 
and  evaporating  the  solution.  Good  glue  is  hard,  brittle,  translu- 
cent, of  a  brownish  color,  and  absorbs  three  or  four  times  its 
weight  of  water  without  dissolving.  Size  is  an  undried  or  gelat- 
inous glue,  made  from  the  parings  of  parchment — the  thinner 
kinds  of  skins.  When  applied  to  paper,  it  fills  up  its  pores,  and 
thus  prevents  the  spreading  of  ink. 

atin  obtained  ?  What  is  fiirther  said  of  it  t  State  its  properties.  1090.  What  of 
isinglass?  Chondrin?  1091.  What  is  said  of  the  dietetical  value  of  gelatin) 
What  of  the  French  investigation  t    1092.  What  is  glue  t    Its  properties!    What 
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1093.  Iieather. — Gelatin  combines  vritii  tannic  iicid,  forming 
the  basis  of  leather.  The  skins,  first  softened  by  sofiking,  are 
placed  in  vats  containing  lime  water,  which  dissolves  the  sheaths 
of  the  hairs,  and  permits  their  ready  removal.  When  freed  from 
hair,  and  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  acid,  to  neutralize  the  lime, 
they  are  transferred  to  tan  pits.  These  contain  a  weak  solution 
of  bark,  the  tannic  acid  of  which  slowly  penetrates  the  skin,  and, 
uniting  with  the  gelatin,  forms  the  leathery  compound.  The 
operation  is  slow,  requiriog  many  months,  as  no  quickeniog  pro- 
cess yet  contrived  produces  so  excellent  an  article.  Currying 
consists  in  impregnating  the  skin  with  oil,  and  working  it  into  a 
pliable  state. 

1094i  Bones. — ^Bones  consist  of  gelatinous  tissue,  into  whidt 
mineral  matter  has  been  deposited  until  it  possesses  a  stony  hard- 
ness. The  mineral  substances  are  chiefly  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  The  phosphate  predominates  in  the  higher  animals ;  in 
the  lower,  the  carbonate.  The  amount  of  mineral  substances  in 
bones  increases  with  age ;  in  the  adult  man,  it  forms  about  two 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  bone. 

1096.  If  a  bone  is  soaked  in  diluted  chlorohydric  acid,  the 
mineral  salts  are  dissolved  out ;  the  organic  matter  remaining  as 
tough,  flexible,  nearly  transparent  gelatin,  having  the  same  form 
as  the  bone.  But  if  we  submit  a  bone  to  strong  heat,  the  animal 
portion  is  burned  out,  and  the  earthy  part  remains.  The  bone  is 
then  brittle  and  falls  to  pieces  at  the  slightest  touch.  Hence,  bony 
structures  owe  their  tenacity  to  the  organic  element,  and  their 
hardness  and  stiffness  to  the  mineral  substances  of  which  they 
consist.  The  bones  of  fish  contain  a  large  proportion  of  organic 
matter,  which  accounts  for  their  flexibility. 

1096.  The  Teeth  are  similar  in  composition  to  the  bones,  but 
contain  less  organic  matter.  The  enamel  of  the  teeth  contains,  in 
addition  to  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  a  proportion  of  fluoride 
of  calcium. 

1097.  Homy  matter,  which  forms  the  hair,  wool,  feathers, 
claws,  nails,  and  hoofs  of  animals,  has  about  the  same  ultimate 

is  size,  and  for  what  nsed  ?  1003.  How  is  leather  prepared?  What  ia  currying t 
1094.  Of  what  do  bones  consist  ?  What  of  their  mineral  constitaents  ?  1095.  What 
results  if  a  bone  be  steeped  in  dilute  chlorohydric  acid  ?  If  exposed  to  strong 
heat  f  To  what  do  they  owe  their  different  properties  ?  What  of  the  bones  cX 
fish?    1006  Oftheteoth?    1097.  What  of  homy  matter  t    To  what  Is  the  color  of 
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composition  as  gelatin,  but  resembles  more  closely  the  albumin- 
ous bodies  in  its  reactions.  It  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of 
saline  matter,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  dissolved  with  difSicultj 
by  caustic  alkalies.  The  substances  composed  of  it  owe  their  pecu- 
liar colors  to  the  animal  oils  which  they  contain.  The  skin  is 
closely  allied  to  homy  matter  in  its  composition. 

1098.  Shells. — The  shells  of  the  moUusca,  oysters,  clams,  &c., 
and  of  the  eggs  of  birds  are  composed  almost  wholly  of  carbonate 
of  lime ;  while  those  of  the  Crustacea,  as  lobsters,  crabs,  &c.,  gen- 
erally consist  of  only  half  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the 
remainder  being  animal  matter  with  a  small  proportion  of  phos- 
phate. 

§  n.  AnvmaL  Secretions. 

1099.  Animal  Secretions  are  the  liquids  separated  from  the 
blood  and  poured  out  by  various  organs  of  the  living  body  for 
special  purposes ;  as  tears  to  moisten  the  eyes,  gastric  juice  for 
solution  of  food,  &c. 

1100.  Milk.— This  familiar  liquid  is  secreted  from  the  blood 
of  the  females  of  the  class  mammalia  for  the  nourishment  of  their 
youDg.  It  is  the  only  substance  prepared  by  nature  as  an  article 
of  food,  which  furnishes  all  the  materials  for  the  development  of 
the  various  organs  and  compounds  of  the  young  animal.  Its  com- 
position is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  much  physiological  interest.  An 
analysis  of  fresh  cow's  milk  gave 

Water,        ......  88.30 

Casein,  ......  4.82 

Milk  Sugar,            .....  8.39 

Butter,  ......  8.00 

Salts, 0.49 

Solid  Matter, 100.00 

11.70 

The  five  great  types  of  food  are  thus  represented,  viz. :  1st,  the 
aqueous ;  2d,  the  albuminous ;  3d,  the  saccharine ;  4:th,  the  olea- 
ginous ;  5th,  the  saline. 

1101.  The  Oily  Element — In  respect  to  its  sugar,  casein,  and 
salts,  milk  is  a  solution^  but  with  reference  to  its  oily  part  it  is  an 

hair,  feathers,  0to.,  duet  1008.  Give  the  composition  of  shells.  1099.  What  are 
animal  secretions  ?  1100.  What  is  said  of  milk  as  food  ?  What  are  its  constitu- 
ents?   What  does  it  represent?    1101.  How  does  milk  appear  ps  seen  by  the  ml- 
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emultion.    The  batter  of  milk  is  difiiued 

through  it  in  the  form  of  esceedinglj  mi- 

^  Dute  globnles,  which  when  viewed  bj  the 

^  inioroscope  ftppetir  floatiDg  in  a  trans' 

^  parent  liqnid.  Fig.  287.     The  milk  ^o- 

°    bales  are  lighter  than  water,  and  henoe, 

1°  when  the  milk  is  allowed  to  stand  nndis- 

A  turbed,  they  slowly  rise  to  the  surface, 

^  formieg  cream.     Each  little  globule  is 

HOk  Giobolta.  invested  by  a  thin  membrane  of  casein, 

which  is  rnptnred  by  the  sf^tation  of 

chorning,  caaiong  the  bntter  to  cohere  in  a  separated  maaa. 

1103.  SpantanMns  Cntdling.— When  milk  is  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  short  time  it  soars  and  onrdles ;  that  is,  its  casein  changes 
from  the  dissolved  to  the  solid  state.  This  is  brought  abont  by  a 
series  of  interesting  changes,  originating  in  the  nnceasing  activity 
of  atmospheric  oxygen.  Casein  is  iusolnble  in  water.  But  in  the 
milk  it  exists  combined  with  soda,  and  this  compound  dissolTes  in 
water.  Now  when  fresh  milk  is  exposed  to  the  air  its  oxygen 
seizes  npon  a  portion  of  tlie  cas^n  and  changes  it  to  a  ferment ; 
this  takes  effect  apoa  the  milk  sugar  and  converts  it  into  lactto 
acid,  which  causes  the  sourness  of  the  milk.  When  a  saJGcieDt 
qnantity  of  the  lactic  acid  is  thas  formed,  it  seizes  npon  the  soda, 
takes  it  away  from  the  casein,  and  forms  laciaU  of  toAa.  The 
casein,  thns  set  fi-ee,  shrinks  in  balk  and  gathers  into  an  insoluble, 

1103.  Aitlfioial  Cnrdllng.— In  making  cheese  the  milk  is 
cnrdled  artificially,  and  in  different  coantries  various  sabstancea 
are  employed  for  this  purpose.  Almost  any  acid  will  curdle  milk, 
and  vinegar,  lemon  jaice,  dilate  mnriatio  acid,  ^.,  are  need  to 
prodnoe  Uiis  effect.  But  the  substance  most  generally  employed 
for  this  purpose  is  ren-ntt — the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  of 
a  calf,  salted  and  dried.  The  rennet  is  soaked  in  water,  or  whey, 
which,  being  added  to  milk  at  a  temperature  of  95°,  coagulates  it 
promptly.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  action  of  the  gastric 
juice  of  the  rennet  produced  the  change,  bat  the  membrane  acts 
with  equal  promptitude  when  washed  thoroughly  free  from  all 

onrdllngnf  milkl    EtplBlo  the  chemlDBl  chBngei.    IIOS.  SUtelhe  sff«t  of  mcids 
■poa  milk.    WtiU  I*  leoenilly  UMd  to  oiirdle  milk  I    Ta  vlut  la  tbe  chaogo 
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acid.  The  change  is  due  ta  the  decomposing  animal  matter  of  the 
rennet.  This  converts  milk  sugar  to  lactic  acid,  which  neutralizes 
the  soda,  and  precipitates  the  casein.  Only  a  minute  quantity  of 
rennet  is  necessary;  according  to  Bebzelius,  one  part  of  the 
memhrane  being  sufficient  to  coagulate  thirty  thousand  parts  of 
milk. 

1104.  Oheese. — ^By  the  act  of  curdling,  the  milk  is  divided 
into  two  parts :  first,  the  curd^  comprising  all  the  casein,  a  large 
portion  of  oil,  and  a  trace  of  sugar  of  mi^k,  with  some  water ;  and 
second,  the  tohey^  or  fluid  part,  containing  the  bulk  of  water,  the 
sugar  of  milk,  and  a  small,  variable  proportion  of  oily  matter.  Of 
the  saline  matter  in  milk,  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
exist  in  the  curd,  while  the  remaining  salts  are  found  iu  the  whey. 
The  curd,  separated  from  the  whey  and  prepared  in  various  ways, 
forms,  when  pressed,  cheese, 

1106.  Renal  Secretion  {Urine), — This  liquid  is  separated  h*om 
the  arterial  blood  by  the  kidneys,  and  contains  the  chief  soluble 
waste  products  of  the  body.  In  fasting  it  is  feebly  acid,  but 
during  digestion  it  becomes  slightly  alkaline.  When  left  undis- 
turbed for  a  time  (which  varies  with  the  temperature),  it  putrefies, 
acquires  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction,  and  gives  off  ammonia. 
This  excretion  is  the  outlet  of  the  nitrogenous  products  of  the  de- 
composed tissues,  and  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  body. 

1106.  Urea,  0aH4Na02,  is  the  chief  product  of  the  kidney 
excretion.  It  is  a  neutral  body,  crystallizes  iu  slender  prisms,  and 
forms  compounds  with  salts.  It  is  not  formed  in  the  kidneys, 
but  is  separated  by  them  from  the  blood.  UriCy  or  lithic  acid^ 
C1OH4N4O0,  is  a  small  constituent  of  human  urine,  but  abounds 
in  the  excretion  of  birds  and  serpents.  Urate  of  ammonia  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  guano.  It  is  this  acid,  principally,  in  combi- 
nation with  soda,  which  accumulates  around  the  joints  in  gout, 
and  it  is  also  a  constituent  of  several  of  the  stony  concretions 
known  as  urinary  calculi.  Mippuric  acid  is  another  nitrogenous 
body  found  in  urine. 

1107.  The  openings  from  the  surface  of  the  body  are  lined 
with  what  are  known  as  mucous  membranes^  which  are  constantly 

owing  f  What  proportion  of  rennet  is  necessary?  1104.  Into  what  does  curdling 
divide  the  milk  t  Give  the  constituents  of  the  curd.  Of  the  whey.  What  is  cheese  * 
1105.  What  is  the  origin  of  urine  ?  State  Its  different  conditions.  Of  what  is  it  the 
outlet  f  UOG.  What  of  area  ?  Where  is  uric  acid  found  f  What  is  said  of  it  in  con- 
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moistened  by  a  Tiscld  secretion  called  nw/cu$.    This  is  insolnble  in 
water,  and  yields  a  gMry  product  called  tmicin. 


•♦• 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

CHEMISTRY  OF  FOOD. 

§  I.  Chemistry  of  Bread  Making. 

'r 

1108.  Oljecta  of  Onliziary  ArL — Organized  snbstances  de- 
signed as  human  food — grains,  roots,  fruit  and  flesh — ^are  many  of 
them  not  adapted  for  this  purpose  in  their  natural  condition,  and 
to  become  digestible,  require  to  be  mechanically  and  chemically 
changed.  This  is  effected  chiefly  by  water  and  heat.  These 
agencies  soften  some  substances,  dissolve  others,  and  enable  us  to 
prepare  palatable  and  nutritious  dishes  from  the  crude,  tasteless, 
or  noxious  bodies  furnished  us  by  Nature. 

1109.  Prepariag  the  Dough  lor  Bread.— -This  is  usually  done 
by  first  mixing  suitable  proportions  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  and  salt 
into  a  stiff  batter,  and  exposing  it  for  an  hour  or  two  to  a  gentle 
heat.  The  water  hydrates  the  starch,  dissolves  the  sugar  and  albu- 
men, and  moistens  the  dry  particles  of  the  gluten,  causing  them  to 
cement  together  all  the  ingredients  into  a  cohering  mass.  The 
yeast  now  causes  an  active  fermentation,  converting  the  sugar  of 
the  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  It  also  converts  a  por- 
tion of  the  starch  into  sugar.  The  carbonic  acid  is  diffused 
throughout  the  mass  in  the  form  of  minute  bubbles,  which,  being 
caught  by  the  tenacious  gluten,  cause  the  dough  to  swell  and 
rise.  When  the  fermentation  is  sufficient,  the  dough  is  kneaded 
into  loaves  for  the  oven.  Leavened  bread  is  made  by  substituting 
for  yeast  a  ferment  of  sour  flour  paste  (lemen). 

11 10.  Changes  of  Bread  in  Baking.— When  the  prepared 
dough  is  exposed  in  an  oven  to  a  temperature  of  850^,  it  loses 
from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  its  weight  by  evaporation.    But  the 

neotlon  with  gout  and  nrinary  calculi?  1107.  What  of  mucus?  1106.  What  changes 
muBt  many  organized  bodiea  undergo  to  fit  them  for  food  ?  How  are  they  effected  ? 
1100.  How  is  bread  dough  prepared  ?  What  changes  does  thp  yeast  produce  ? 
Why  does  the  bread  rise  ?    What  is  leavened  bread  ?    1110.  How  does  heat  affect 
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loaf  increases  in  bulk  to  about  twice  its  size.  This  is  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  its  pores,  the  conver- 
sion of  water  into  steam,  and  the  vaporizing  of  alcohol,  which  is 
driven  off  in  the  gaseous  form.  Attempts  have  been  made  in 
large  bakeries  to  condense  and  save  the  alcohol,  and  a  weak  spirit 
was  obtained,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  repaid  the  trouble  of 
its  collection.  The  surface  of  the  loaf  is  first  dried  and  then  dis- 
organized. The  roasting  converts  the  starch  into  gum,  and  pro- 
duces a  peculiar,  brown,  soluble  substance,  known  as  <ummar. 
If  the  heat  is  excessive,  a  thick  carbonaceous  crust  is  formed, 
which  prevents  the  penetration  of  heat,* and  produces  a  raw 
interior. 

1111.  As  the  temperature  within  the  loaf  cannot  rise  above 
212^  no  changes  go  on  there  except  such  as  are  produced  by  the 
heat  of  the  watery  vapor.  This  is  sufficient  to  stop  the  fermenta- 
tion, destroy  the  bitter  principle  of  the  yeast,  and  kill  the  yeast 
plant.  In  baking,  about  jV  o^  ^^  starch  is  converted  into  gum, 
the  rest  remaining  chemically  unchanged.  The  gluten,  though 
not  decomposed,  loses  its  tough  qualities,  and  unites  closely  with 
the  starch  paste. 

1112.  New  and  Stale  Bread.— *In  newly  baked  bread  the  crust 
is  dry  and  crisp,  while  the  crumb  is  soft  and  moist,  but  after  a 
short  time  this  condition  of  things  is  quite  reversed ;  the  brown 
products  of  the  roasting  process  attract  moisture,  and  the  crust  grows 
daily  softer,  while  the  crumb  becomes  hard  and  dry.  This  appar- 
ent dryness,  however,  is  not  caused  by  loss  of  water,  but  hj  com- 
binations going  on  among  the  watery  and  solid  atoms  of  the  bread. 
That  the  moisture  has  only  passed  into  a  state  of  concealment  may 
be  shown  by  exposing  a  stale  loaf  in  a  closely  covered  tin  vessel 
for  half  an  hour  to  a  heat  of  130'',  when  it  will  again  have  the 
appearance  of  new  bread.  Well-baked  wheaten  bread  contains  on 
an  average  about  45  per  cent,  of  water,  so  that  the  bread  we  eat  is 
nearly  one  half  water. 

1113.  Aerated  Bread.-T-A  new  method  has  lately  come  into  use 
in  which  carbonic  add  is  forced^under  high  pressure^into  the  water 

the  bread  f  To  what  is  its  Increase  in  bulk  owing  t  What  attempts  are  mentioned  t 
Describe  the  changes  of  the  cmst.  1111.  To  what  are  the  changes  within  the  loaf 
dne  f  In  what  do  they  consist  ?  1112.  What  differences  are  mentioned  between  the 
emst  and  ernmb  ?  To  what  is  the  dryness  of  the  latter  owing  t  How  in  Mt-  proved  ? 
What  proportion  of  water  does  bread  contain  t    lllS.  How  Is  aSrated  bread  madet 
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employed  for  making  the  dongh.  The  intermixture  of  the  mate- 
rials, or  hneading,  is  effected  by  machinery  under  great  pressure. 
As  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  dough,  rises  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  compressed  carbonic  acid. 

1114.  Use  of  Ohemloal  SnlMtaiicea. — ^Fermentation  is  often 
replaced  by  a  quicker  method  of  raising  the  dough,  through  the 
agency  of  chemicals.  Bicarbonate  of  soda  and  chlorohydric  acid 
are  used,  the  soda  bbing  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  flour, 
and  the  acid  added  to  the.  water  used  for  mixing.  The  acid  com- 
bines with  the  alkali,  forming  common  salt,  and  carbonic  acid  is 
set  free,  which  distends  the  dough.  To  ensure  neutralization,  the 
ingredients  should  be  pure,  the  proportions  correct,  and  the  mix- 
ture perfect.  Soda  powders  consist  of  tartaric  acid  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda.  The  soda  combines  with  the  acid,  producing  tar- 
trate of  soda,  and  liberating  carbonic  acid.  Cream  of  tartar  is  ex- 
tensively employed.  When  sour  milk  is  used,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
set  free  by  lactic  acid. 

1116.  Phosphated  Bread. — ^The  high  price  and  pernicious 
adulteration  of  cream  of  tartar  have  created  a  demand  for  a  sub- 
stitute. Prof.  HoBSFORD  claims  to  have  found  it  in  phosphoric 
acid,  or  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  which  combines  with  the  soda, 
setting  free  carbonic  acid,  and  producing  phosphate  of  soda  and 
limie ;  both  normal  constituents  of  the  body.  This  preparation  is 
now  furnished  as  a  yeast  powder. 

1116.  Salts  of  Ammonia  are  sometimes  employed  for  raising 
dough,*  but  the  gases  formed  are  apt  to  communicate  a  disagree- 
able hartshorn  flavor  to  the  bread.  All  these  chemical  methods 
have  one  serious  disadvantage — ^the  gas  is  set  free  too  suddenly 
to  produce  the  best  effect.  The  cautious  use  of  chemicals,  when 
pure,  in  bread  making  may  be  tolerated  on  grounds  of  convenience, 
but  their  employment  by  careless  housekeepers  in  the  commercial 
form  is  highly  injudicious,  as  they  are  apt  to  be  contaminated  with 
injurious,  and  even  poisonous  impurities. 

1117.  Deterioration  of  Flour. — ^Flour  tends  to  deteriorate  by 
time.    It  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  the  absorbed  water  gradually 

1114.  By  what  Is  fermentation  often  replaced?  What  chemioala  are  mentioned  ? 
Explain  their  action  ?  What  precautions  are  necessary  ?  What  of  Boda  powders  ? 
Sonr  milk?  1115.  What  is  Prof.  HoRsroRD's  substitute  for  cream  of  tartar? 
Describe  its  action.  1116.  What  of  salts  of  ammonia  ?  Btate  the  disadvantage  of 
all  these  chemicals.    What  is  said  of  the  nse  of  chemicals  ?    1117.  Why  does  flour 
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impairs  tbe  tenacitj  Bod  fioeaese  of  the  gluten.  OiiDLnro  faoa 
shown  that  it  ia  converted  into  a  snbstonoa  resembling  diastase, 
which  cboDges  tbe  starch  of  the  floor  into  dextrine  and  sugar. 
8nch  flour  of  course  makes  a  heavy,  sodden  bread ;  flour,  there- 
fore, should  be  preserved  in  a  state  of  the  ntmost  dryness.  L38io 
hsA  ascertained  that  flour  thus  damaged  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  lime  water ;  100  parts  of  flonr  are  mixed  with  26  or  27  of  lime 
water,  and  suffioient  water  added  to  form  dongh.  The  lime  re- 
moves all  acidity  from  the  dough,  somewhat  augments  the  pro- 
portion of  water  absorbed,  and  restores  the  original  qualities  of  the 
gluten.  CoDomon  salt  and  alam  cause  doagh  to  absorb  more 
water  than  it  would  otherwise  do. 

§  II.  Culinary  Chingea  of  Alinientary  SvbBtances. 
IIIB.  Bffscta  of  BoUing.— In  boiling  the  food  is  snrrounded 
by  a  powerful  solvent,  which  more  or  less  completely  extracts  cer- 
tain constituents  of  the  food.  Vegetable  acids,  „ 
sugar,'  gmn,  and  vegetable  albumen  are  all 
soluble  in  water,  and  bj  boiling  are  partially 
removed.    The  tougher  parts  are  made  ten- 
der, the  hard  parts  softened,  and  the  connec- 
tions of  the  fibres  and  tissues  loosened,  so  as 
to  be  more  readily  masticated,  more  easily 
penetrated  by  tlie  saliva  and  juices  of  the 
stomach,  and  therefore  more  promptly  and 
perfectly  digested. 

1119.  Breaking  up  of  the  Storofa  Grains.— The  stmcture  of 
starch  grains  has  been  described.    They  consist  of  layers  or  coats 
arranged    eonoentrically    around    a 
point  called  tbo  hilum.     If  one  of  "' 

these  grtuns  be  strongly  compressed 
between  two  pistes  of  glass  it 
breaks  apart  into  several  pieces,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  288  ;  but  under  the 
joint  action  of  heat  and  water  the 
membranes  are  torn  asunder,  or  ex- 
foliated, by  internal  swelling,  as  g^^j,  g„,^  ^^p^^^  ^j,  B^„„^_ 
represented  by  Fig.  289. 


h  fratns!    Wtal  do  flgurc-a 
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112a  OhangM  of  Staroh'— When  itarohiB  diluted  nitli  twelve 
or  fifteen  times  its  weight  of  water,  sod  hIovIj  heated,  all  the 
gruns  burst  on  approaching  the  boiling  point,  and  swell  to  sqrIi  a 
degree  as  to  occupy  nearlj  the  whole  volume  of  the  liquid,  form- 
ing a  gelatioona  paste.  If  &  little  of  this  be  diffused  through  cold 
water,  and  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
starch  grains  have  greatly  changed.  Thej  have  increased  to 
twenty  or  thirty  times  their  original  size ;  the  concentric  lines  are 
obliterated ;  the  membrane  of  the  grain  is  mptnred,  and  its  in- 
terior matter  has  escaped.  "When  starch  is  boiled  in  water  for  a 
considerable  time  it  gradually  changes,  first  into  gum  and  then 
into  sugar.  A  cold  starch  jelly  left  to  stand,  either  closed  or  ex- 
posed  to  the  air,  nndergoes  the  same  change,  but  to  effect  it, 
months  are  required. 

1J21.  How  Potatosa  ar«  OhangBd  by  Cookiiigr— The  potato 
is  composed  of  three  fourths  water,  and  one  fourth  solid  matter, 
Fio.  280  whioh  consists  chiefly  of  starch.    When 

examined  by  the  microscope  the  tissue  is 
foond  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  cells,  each 
inclosing  some  10  or  12  starch  grains, 
L  loosely  situated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  290, 
I  and    Bnrrooaded    by  the  potato  jnico, 
f  which  contains  albumen.    If  potatoes  be 
of  good  quality  they  boil  dry,  or  mealy, 
as  it  is  termed;  but  their  Juice  does  not 
FoUioCeiiiBefQteBoUinir.    *«P^s**  T  I'd!  o^t.    It  IS  absorbed  by 
the  starcli  grains,  which  form  a  com- 
ponnd  with  it  and  swell  up,  so  as  completely  to  fill  and  even  burd 
the  celts,  as  seen  in  Fig.  201.    When  the  Juice  of  the  potatoes  ia 
only  partially  absorbed  by  the  starch  they  are  watery  or  vwcy. 
Potatoes  when  boiled  in  water  do  not  form  a  Jelly,  like  common 
eterch,  because  the  starch  grtuns  are  protected,  partly  by  the  coats 
,    of  the  cells  in  which  they  are  inclosed,  and  partly  by  the  coagu- 
lated albumen, 

1122.  Quality  of  Wstw  for  Cnllaary  PiapoMa.~Boft  water, 

lllDIIntet  1120.  HmrlaanalnttotiofilanihtiO^ctodliyhMtt  Wliat  changei  an 
Hen  wllh  Ihe  mlonwdopa  I  When  ttaroh  li  boiled  for  smine  lime,  what  flhuie» 
occorl  Wltaltitheefibclof  eiposlng  lUrch  jellylolha  ^1  112L  Of  whM  ia 
Ibe  pglBlo  compoaed  I  Whaldoei  Fig.  2V0  lliuBirsta)  Wiat  beoomsa  of  thejulee 
vhen  potaioea  boll  nwnl^  ^    Wbea  anlhey  vnttrirF    Wby  do  not  potetoca  lorm 
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or  that  which  is  free  from  diasolved  minecal  matter,  inakea  its 
war  inl^  organized  tissaes  with  much  more  readiness  than  hard 
water.    Its  higher  twlvent  power  better  file  it 
also  to  act  aa  a  vehicle  for  conveying  food  into  ^"''  ^^ 

the  living  s/Btem.     In  culinarj  operations, 
where  the  object  is  to  soften  the  t^xtare  of 
auimal  and  vegetable  matter,  or  to  extract  i 
from  it  and  present  in  a  liquid  form  some  of  J 
its  valuable  ptuts,  as  in  making  sonps,  broths,  I 
or  infusions  (as  of  t«a  and  coffee),  soft  water  ' 
is  the  best.    But  there  are  oaseii  in  which  the 
solvent  action  of  soft  water  b  too  great,  as 
scxnetimos  upon  green  vegetables,  which  it        After  Boiun* 
makes  over  tender,  destroying  the  firmness 
that   is   essential    to  the   preservation  of  their  Juices,  which 
are  dissolved  and  extracted,  rendering  the  sabstance  propor- 
tionately tasteless.    In  those  cases  therefore,  where  we  do  not 
dedre  to  dissolve  out  the  contents  of  a  stractare,  but  to  preserve 
it  firm  and  entire,  hard  water  is  better  than  soft.    To  prevent  this 
over-dissolving  action,  soft  water  is  often  hardened  by  the  addition 
of  c<nnmon  salt,  which  also  hinders  the  evaporation  of  the  flavor- 
ing principles. 

1123.  ConitltiwiitB  of  Flesh.— When  lean  meat  is  chopped  fine 
and  soaked  in  cold  water,  there  remains  a  solid  residue  consisting 
of  the  fibres,  tissues,  &o.  It  .is  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous. 
All  the  savorj.constitaentsof  the  flesh  were  cont^ued  in  its  juice, 
and  were  entirely  removed  by  cold  water.  If  the  watery  infusion 
thus  [ffoduoed  be  boiled,  a  dear,  yellowish  liquid  is  obtuned  which 
has  tiie  aromatic  taste  and  other  properties  of  soup  made  by  boil- 
iiig  the  fiesli.  When  evaporated  and  dried,  a  soft,  brown  mass, 
amonnting  to  12  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  original  dry 
flesh,  is  left,  having  an  intense  flavor  of  roast  meat.  This  extract, 
when  dissolved  in  hot  water,  gives  to  it  all  the  properties  of  sonp, 
retidning  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  flesh  from  which  it  was  derived. 

1124.  Aotion  of  Heat  upon  the  ConstitBento  of  Fleob.— Th« 
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effect  of  boiling  upon  fibrin  is  to  render  it  hard  and  tough.  Heati 
as  we  have  seen,  changes  liquid  albumen  to  the  solid  condition, 
and  renders  it  insoluble  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold.  Fat  is,  of 
course,  liquefied  bj  the  action  of  heat  and,  at  a  high  temperature, 
is  resolved  into  yarious  acid  and  acrid  bodies. 

1125.  The  Cooking  of  Meat.— The  first  effect  of  applying  a 
strong  heat  to  fresh  meat  is  to  contract  its  fibres,  press  out  a  por- 
tion of  the  jaice,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  more  by  partially 
closing  the  pores.  In  preparing  meat  for  food,  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  retain  the  ingredients  of  its  juice ;  and  this  will  depend 
much  upon  the  method  of  culinary  procedure.  K  the  meat  be  in- 
troduced into  the  water  when  briskly  hoiling,  the  albumen  at  its 
surface,  and  to  a  certain  depth  inward,  is  immediately  coagnlated ; 
thus  enclosing  the  mass  in  a  crust  which  prevents  the  juice  from 
escaping,  and  also  from  being  weakened  and  dissolved  by  the  ex- 
ternal water  penetrating  within.  The  albumen  coagulated  within 
the  meat  also  forms  a  protective  sheath  around  the  fibres,  and 
thus  prevents  them  from  becoming  shrivelled,  tough,  and  hard  by 
boiling.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  meat  be  placed  in  cold  water, 
and  the  temperature  slowly  raised  to  boiling,  a  portion  of  the 
savory  and  nutritive  juices  is  dissolved  out,  and  the  meat  becomes 
proportionally  poorer  for  the  loss,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fibres  grow  hard  and  tough.  Whether  the  meat  be  surrounded 
by  hot  water,  or  exposed  to  heat  in  any  other  .way,  as  soon  as  the 
water-proof  coating  is  formed,  the  further  changes  are  effected  by 
internal  vapor,  or  steam.  In  roasjting  or  hahiTig,  therefore,  the 
fire  should  at  first  be  quite  hot,  as  meat,  when  exposed  to  a  slow 
heat,  becomes  dry  and  unsavory,  from  the  constant  escape  of  its 
juices  through  the  open  pores. 

1126.  Soups. — ^In  the  preparation  of  these,  our  object  is  the 
reverse  of  that  just  considered.  We  desire  to  take  the  nutritive 
and  savory  principles  out  of  the  meat,  and  obtain  them  in  a  liquid, 
or  soluble  form.  To  obtain  the  best  liquid  extract  of  meat  in  the 
form  of  soup,  broth,  or  tea,  the  fiesh  is  finely  chopped  and  placed 


the  action  of  heat  upon  the  constituents  of  flesh.  1125.  Mention  its  first  efifect 
What  is  desirable  in  cooking  meat  ?  How  does  boiling  water  act  upon  meat  ? 
What  18  the  result  of  placing  meat  in  cold  watei  and  slowly  raising  its  tem- 
perature? After  the  water-proof  coating  is  formed,  how  are  the  farther  changes 
produced?  Why,  In  roasting  or  baking  mea%  should  the  fire  be  at  first  quite  hot? 
1126.  Whac  la  the  object  in  preparing  soups  ?    How  is  this  best  efiiscted  t    Why  fs 
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in  cold  water ^  whloli  is  then  slowly  heated  and  kept  boiling  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  it  is  strained  and  pressed.  The  meat  should 
not  be  boiled  long,  as  the  effeot  is  to  coagulate  and  render  insolu- 
ble the  ingredients  extracted  by  the  cold  water,  and  which  should 
have  remained  dissolved  in  the  soup. 

1127.  The  Effect  of  Salt,  when  rubbed  upon  raw  fresh  meat, 
is  to  contract  its  fibres,  thereby  pressing  out  the  juices,  so  that  a 
brine  is  soon  formed  without  the  addition  of  any  other  liquid. 
This  brine  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  albuminous  con- 
stituents and  mineral  salts  of  the  meat,  the  removal  of  which 
impoverishes  it  and  renders  it  incapable  of  complete  or  healthful 
nutrition.  Salted  meat  is,  therefore,  dietetically  much  inferior  to 
fresh  meat. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CHEMISTRY  OF   SOILS. 

1128.  A  few  years  since  a  remarkable  impulse  was  given  to 
the  subject  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  chiefly  through  the  labors 
of  Prof.  LisBiG.  The  first  effect  of  the  movement  was  to  create 
extravagant  expectations  in  regard  to  what  chemistry  could  ac- 
complish for  agriculture.  It  was  supposed  that  the  farmer  had 
only  to  obtain  an  analysis  of  his  soil,  and  by  comparing  the  re- 
sults with  tables  of  the  composition  of  crops,  he  could,  by  supply- 
ing the  missing  constituents,  place  his  agriculture  at  once  upon  a 
simple,  scientific,  and  successful  basis.  Experience  quickly  dissi- 
pated this  fallacy,  and  then  came  a  reaction,  in  which  agricultural 
chemistry  was  denounced  as  misleading  and  worthless.  The  truth 
in  this  case  lies  between  the  extremes.  While  chemistry  cannot 
be  made  a  sole  guide  in  agriculture,  it  can  contribute  important 
assistance,  and  is  indispensable  to  the  enlightened  and  most  suc- 
cessful practice  of  the  art. 

1129.  Prof.  Andebson  states  that  it  is  only  in  rare  instances 
possible  to  connect  together  the  chemical  composition  and  prop- 
erties of  the  soil;   that  analysis  is  frequently  incapable  of  dis- 

01  I  i^.^^—      I  ■  I  ■     i—»         ,  m  »    ^■^i—  ■       ■  ■■      ■         ■■  ■■  m        am  m^— .^.^ii        ■  ■     .n    i    ■     ■  ■■  i  ■    ■»■ 

Jong  boiling  injurioaB?  1127.  How  does  salt  affect  raw  meat?  Wliy  are  aalted 
meats  less  nutritious  than  fresh?  1128.  what  is  said  of  Libbio?  What  was  the 
first  effect  of  this  Impulse  f    Its  reaction/    Where  does  the  truth  lie  f    1129.  Give 
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tingaiflhing  between  a  fertile  and  a  barren  soil ;  that  it  discloses 
only  a  part  of  the  conditions  of  fertility,  and  that  with  each  ad- 
vancement in  the  accuracy  of  its  processes  the  difficulties  have  in- 
creased, rather  than  diminished.  Still,  in  the  study  of  soils  we 
cannot  dispense  with  the  aid  that  chemistry  affords. 

1130.  Origin  of  Soila.— The  mineral  elements  which  compose 
the  chief  mass  of  soils  are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks 
by  air  and  moistui^e,  heat  and  frost.  Of  course  the  composition 
of  the  rock  determines  that  of  the  soil  derived  from  it — an  argilla- 
ceous rock  producing  a  soil  abounding  in  clay;  a  calcareous  rock 
in  lime ;  a  silidous  rock  in  sand.  There  is  hence  a  relation  be- 
tween soils  and  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  derived,  but  it  is 
made  so  obscure  by  the  transportation  and  admixture  of  materi- 
als, as  to  be  discoverable  only  by  the  well-instructed  geologist 

1131.  In  the  crumbling  down  of  rocks  into  soil,  the  decom- 
position is  not  complete.  Besides  a  portion  of  liberated  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  the  sands  and  clays  contain  large  amounts  of 
potash,  soda  lime,  and  magnesia,  locked  up  in  combination,  so  as 
to  be  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  available  to  growing  vegetation. 
Yet  the  some  forces,  which  disintegrated  the  rocks  are  still  at 
work  upon  these  constituents  of  soils,  carrying  forward  the  same 
decomposing  changes,  and  gradually  liberating  the  needed  ele- 
ments of  fertility. 

1132.  Variety  of  SoUs.— Soils  are  named  from  their  predom- 
inating element,  as  sandy^  argilldceous^  ealeareous»  Those  con- 
taining excess  of  sand  are  light  and  porous;  water  escapes 
through  them ;  manures  are  wasted,  and  in  drought  plants  lan- 
guish and  die.  On  the  other  hand,  an  excess  of  clay  makes  a  soil 
stiff,  heavy,  and  retentive.  A  due  admixture  forms  the  loamy  soil 
in  which  the  evils  of  both  extremes  are  corrected.  It  is  suffi- 
ciently open  to  permit  the  free  extension  of  the  roots,  and  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  while  moisture  and  manures  are  retained. 

1133.  Physioal  Properties  of  SoUs. — The  most  important  of 
these  are  specific  gravity,  tenacity,  power  of  retaining  moisture,  of 
absorbing  and  retaining  heat,  and  of  absorbing  moisture,  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  oxgyen  from  the  air.  These  properties  are 
most  powerfully  influenced  by  drainage,  deep  and  subsoil  plough- 
Prof.  Akdkrson's  teetiniony.    1180  How  do  soils  originate  t    What  is  said  of 

their  eompositionf  1181.  What  do  the  sands  and  clays  contain  t  How  are  they 
fertilized?    1182.   Descrihe  the  varieties  of  soil.     1138.  Mention  their  physical 
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ing,  mi^tdre  of  soils,  &o.  Bnt  it  is  impossible  to  alter  the  physical 
character  of  soils  without  at  the  same  time  affecting  their  chemical 
properties. 

1134.  Chemical  Fropertle8.~These  relate  to  the  composition, 
state  of  combination,  and  solubility  of  soil  ingredients.  The  ele- 
ments, which  most  abound  in  soils,  are  not  the  most  important. 
They  conjiain  the  food  of  plants  in  but  small  proportions.  If  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  any  of  the  constituents  of  plant  food,  or  if  they 
are  looked  up  in  inaccessible  forms,  plants  will  not  grow,  and  the 
aoil  is  said  to  be  barren.  If  long  cropping  has  removed  any  of  the 
available  constituents,  it  is  brought  to  the  same  state,  but  is  then 
said  to  be  exhatuted, 

1135.  Two  Sotiroes  of  Plant  Food.— Plants  live  a  double  life. 
As  will  be  explained  in  the  following  chapter,  they  have  a  twofold 
nutrition ;  deriving  mineral  food  from  the  soil,  and  organic  from 
the  air.  How  much  comes  from  each  source  is  an  important 
question  in  practical  agriculture,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  lively  con- 
troversy among  agriculturists.  The  atmospheric  elements,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  ammonia  may  come  also  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  the  earth,  and  the  question  at  once 
arises,  in  fertilizing  a  soil,  Which  class  of  constituents  is  most 
necessary  ? 

1136.  Vaziation  of  the  Mineral  Elements. — While  the  or- 
ganic constituents  of  plants  are  generally  uniform,  upon  an  exam- 
ination of  their  ashes  it  is  found  that  different  classes  are  marked 
by  the  prevalence  of  certain  mineral  elements.  Some  abound  in 
potash,  others  in  lime ;  some  in  phosphates,  and  others  in  silica. 
Different  parts  of  the  same  plant  have  also  their  predominating 
elements.  We  have  here  one  reason  why  all  crops  are  not 
suited  to  the  same  soil,  and  why  one  crop  may  succeed  where  an- 
other fails. 

1137.  Idebeg's  Mineral  Theory. — Starting  from  these  facts, 
LiEBiG  maintains  that  the  fertilization  of  soils  is  chiefly  a  question 
of  the  addition  of  such  mineral  substances,  in  a  form  suitable  for 
absorption,  as  plants  specially  require.  He  holds  that  the  organic 
ingredients  are  abundantly  furnished  by  the  air,  but  that  the 

^^  »■  -^  ■     I  ■      — ^■■.^—^M^M    M  ■!  Ml  ^IM^M  II     ■■■■■■>  ^.IM  !■■■■     -—  ■»     ■■■  ■  ■■■■■■■  »  ■■■II     *l      |.  ^^  ^     il—.M  ■  ■■  ■■!  I 

properties.  How  are  they  inflaencedf  1134.  What  of  their  cbemloal  properties? 
When  are  aoilB  barren  ?  and  when  exhausted  ?  1135.  Explain  the  twofold  life  of 
plants.  What  question  is  in  contrnversy  f  1136  State  the  variations  in  the  min' 
eral  olementB.     Far  what  does  this  aoooont  t    1137.  What  Is  Libbiq^b  raiacraJ 
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mineral  oonstitnents  are  not  snpplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in 
available  condition  to  the  roots.  Other  chemists,  represented  by 
Lawes  and  Gilbbbt,  of  England,  maintain  the  opposite  view.  They 
hold  that  the  store  of  mineral  substances  in  the  soil  is  generally 
abundant  for  the  wants  of  crops ;  but  that  the  atmospheric  supply 
is  not,  and  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  anmioniacal  manures, 
or  those  yielding  nitrogen  to  the  plant. 

1138.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  whOe  plants  if  allowed  mffi- 
eient  time  can  extract  organic  materials  from  the  air,  and  attain  a 
vigorous  growth,  yet  if  it  be  desired  to  rapidly  increase  their  de- 
velopment, manures  yielding  ammonia  and  carbonic  add  to  their 
roots  must  be  furnished.  This  policy,  however,  if  long  continued 
will  exhaust  the  soluble  inorganic  constituents  of  the  soil ;  hence 
in  all  permanent  systems  of  agriculture,  mineral  fertilizers  can  no 
more  be  neglected  than  organic. 

1139.  lime  aa  a  FertUizer. — Fertilizers  are  divided  into  min- 
eral  and  organic.  Lime  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  first 
class.  It  is  used  in  the  forms  of  marl  and  chalk,  but  most  com- 
monly as  slaked  lime.  It  acts  in  various  ways,  but  its  least  im- 
portant use  is  as  plant  food,  for  there  are  probably  few  soils  which 
have  not  sufficient  lime  for  this  purpose.  It  acts  mechanically  to 
loosen  tenacious  soils,  and  chemically  to  decompose  the  silicates, 
liberating  the  alkalies,  which  are  locked  up  in  combination.  It 
decomposes  vegetable  matters,  converting  their  nitrogen  into  am- 
monia. It  changes  inert  substances,  so  as  gradually  to  render 
them  useM  to  vegetation ;  decomposes  noxious  compounds ;  neu- 
tralizes baneful  acids;  sweetens  vegetation,  and  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  nearly  all  crops. 

1140.  The  compounds  it  forms  in  soils  are  generally  insoluble ; 
its  action  is  therefore  slow,  often  requiring  two  or  three  years  to 
produce  its  full  effect.  At  first  it  may  diminish  crops,  and  does 
so  invariably  when  applied  in  over  doses.  On  light  soils,  deficient 
in  vegetable  matter,  it  should  be  used  sparingly. 

1141.  G3rpBi]m  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  some  crops,  but  the 
manner  of  its  action  is  not  known.  Salts  of  potash,  soda,  <nnd 
ammonia  are  excellent  when  they  can  be  afforded.  Experience 
verifies  what  theory  affirms — ^that  ashes  are  most  valuable.    They 

theory  ?  How  is  it  controverted  t  1138.  What  is  said  of  organic  and  mineral  fer- 
tilizers? 1130.  Into  what  are  fertilizers  divided?  Describe  the  uses  of  lime. 
What  of  it  aa  plant  food?    1140.  Explain  ita  action  upon  soila.    1141.  What  of 
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restore  to  the  soil  the  mineral  matters  which  the  crops  remove, 
while  the  alkali  they  contain  has  the  same  heneficial  effect  as  lime, 
with  the  superior  advantage  of  acting  immediately.  Crushed 
bones  form  an  exceedingly  valuable  manure,  as  their  animal  mat- 
ter yields  nitrogen,  and  the  mineral  matter  phosphate  of  lime. 
When  bones  are  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  soluble  phosphate 
is  produced,  which  acts  with  more  promptness  than  the  neutral 
phosphate. 

1142.  Farm  Yard  Manure. — ^With  the  exception  of  the  small 
portion  retained  in  the  body,  it  is  evident  that  the  excretions 
of  an  animal  represent  the  complete  composition  of  its  food,  and 
if  all  restored  again  to  the  soil,  would  afford  the  restitution  neces- 
sary to  prevent  exhaustion  and  maintain  fertility.  The  solid  ma- 
nure of  animals  consists  of  the  indigestible  and  insoluble  portions 
of  their  food.  Liquid  manure,  on  the  contrary,  represents  the 
assimilated  portion — that  which  was  incorporated  into  the  system, 
but  was  afterward  decomposed  and  escaped  from  it  in  a  soluble  form. 
Liquid  manure  has,  therefore,  a  far  higher  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

1143.  Guano  consists  of  the  accumulated  excretions  of  sea 
birds,  deposited  on  rainless  islands,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  masses 
a  hundred  feet  deep.  Its  chief  o;  >nstituents  are  ammonia  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  amount  in  the  best  kinds  to  from  J  to  |  its 
weight.  They  occur  in  a  soluble  form,  and  its  effect  upon  crops  is 
therefore  immediate  and  powerful. 

1144.  The  golden  rule  of  agriculture  is  to  restore  to  the  soil, 
in  the  shape  of  manure,  exactly  what  it  has  lost  in  the  crop..  By 
failing  to  heed  this  principle  millions  of  acres  of  the  choicest  land 
in  this  country  have  been  utterly  exhausted,  and  millions  more  are 
undergoing  the  same  ruinous  process.  The  skilful  farmer  econ- 
omizes every  source  of  fertility.  His  manure  heaps  are  sprinkled 
with  gypsum,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  some  other  absorbent,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia ;  liquid  excretions  are  preserved  in 
tanks,  and  no  particle  of  it  wasted ;  compost  heaps  gather  and 
utilize  all  forms  of  refuse,  and  while  the  accumulation  of  filth  and 
noisome  odors  is  prevented,  the  soil  is  enriched  and  culture  made 
remunerative.  Fertilizers  are  the  farmer's  motive  power ;  with 
them  he  can  do  everything,  without  them  nothing. 

gypBum  saltB  of  potash,  &c.  Ashes  f  Bones  ?  1142.  Why  is  animal  mannre  so 
valuable  f  Give  the  comparison  between  solid  and  liquid  manures.  1143.  What 
of  guano  f    1144.  What  is  the  golden  rule  of  agriculture  I    How  docs  the  skillful 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

VEOBTABLE    CHBMISTRY. 

§1.  Chemical  and  Vital  Forces. 

11 46.  Having  noticed  the  properties  of  the  chief  organic  com- 
pounds, we  now  pass  to  the  chemistry  of  living  heings,  and  the 
chemical  relations  of  the  organized  kingdoms  to  each  other  and  to 
the  inorganic  world. 

1146.  The  Mystery  of  Life* — However  viewed,  the  transcen- 
dent miracle  of  nature  is  Life.  "Whether  considered  as  supporting 
the  spiritual  fabric  of  mind  ahove,  or  as  rooted  in  the  iDorganic 
world  helow,  it  is  alike  wonderful.  Springing  from  ethereal  airs  and 
yet  invincible ;  constantly  perishing,  and  yet  abounding  in  earth, 
air,  and  sea;  forever  conquered  by  death,  yet  evermore  tri- 
umphant— ^strongest  and  weakest  of  the  things  God  has  made,'  it 
is  not  surprising  that  it  has  been  regarded  as  unlike  all  else  in  na- 
ture. It  was  but  natural  that  the  living  system  should  be  looked 
upon  as  the  seat  of  a  potent  agency — ^the  mysterious  Vital  Princi- 
ple— which  built  up,  maintained,  and  used  the  organic  form,  and 
subdued  all  surrounding  forces. 

1147.  The  Vital  Force. — There  has  been  a  reluctance  to  con- 
sider the  science  of  organized  beings  from  a  chemical  point  of  view, 
as  it  was  said  the  vital  force  here  comes  into  play  which  overrides 

farmer  manage  I    1146.  What  ar©  we  now  to  consider?    1147.  Why  has  there  boon 
a  reluctance  to  consider  organized  beings  Arom  a  chemloal  point  of  view  t    Why  is 
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chemical  laws  and  is  itself  inscrutable.  But  this  idea  is  no  longer 
admissible.  In  one  sense  all  forces  are  mysterious ;  jet  they  act 
with  regularity,  and  whatever  obeys  law  can  be  investigated. 
Though  we  cannot  penetrate  to  the  essential  nature  of  any  force, 
yet  we  may  learn  the  manner  of  action  and  mutual  connections 
of  all  forces.  Vital  force  overcomes  affinity,  and  so  mechanical 
force  overcomes  gravity,  but  neither  chemical  force  nor  gravity 
is  aitspended.  There  are  no  unresisted  forces  in  nature ;  indeed, 
it  is  only  by  their  constant  resistance  and  overcoming  that  forces 
are  called  into  exercise. 

1148.  Vital  force  is  not  denied,  but  in  the  present  state  of  sci- 
ence it  does  not  mean  an  independent  principle,  or  force,  like  heat, 
or  magnetism ;  *  it  is  a  ooUeotive  term  embracing  all  those  causes 
upon  which  the  vital  phenomena  depend^  (Libbig).  There  are 
doubtless  great  obstacles  in  studying  the  changes  of  the  living  sys- 
tem, but  as  Prof.  Millsb  remarks :  ^  The  difficulty  depends  not  so 
much  upon  the  obscurity  which  enshrouds  the  nature  of  life — for 
the  essential  nature  of  all  forces  is  equally  inscrutable,  but  rather 
upon  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  arrangements  by  which  such 
changes  are  effected,  and  T^hich  are  liable  to  injury  from  a  multi- 
plicity of  causes  that  have  hitherto  eluded  scrutiny.' 

1149.  Having  banished  the  superstition  which  blindly  ascribed 
all  things  to  an  inscrutable  vital  force,  and  thus  stopped  inquiry 
at  the  outset,  science  has  demonstrated  that  living  beings  are  not 
aliens  and  exceptions  in  the  universe,  but  parts  of  its  wonderful 
plan ;  that  they  are  governed  by  its  laws,  and  are  to  be  studied  by 
the  same  methods,  and  with  the  same  success,  as  the  other 
phenomena  of  nature. 

§  II.  Germination  and  Cell  Growth. 

1160.  The  Vegetable  Embryo.— Every  plant  springs  from  a 
seed,  and  every  perfect  seed  contains  the  rudiment  of  a  new  plant, 
called  the  germ  or  embryo.  In  some  varieties  it  is  so  complete 
that  the  microscope  reveals  its  structure— root,  stem,  and  leaves. 
The  minute  plant  lies  imbedded  within  the  seed,  surrounded  by 
a  protecting  mass,  which  consists  chiefly  of  starch  and  gluten. 


this  Idea  inadmlseible  ?  How  do  forces  operate  ?  1148.  What  is  understood  by  vital 
force  ?  From  what  ariaes  the  difficulty  of  atudyinjf  the  changes  of  the  living  sys- 
tem f    1149.  What  has  science  demonstrated!    1150.  Describe  the  embryo.    What 
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Fig.  292,  showa  the  germ  in  Indian  corn  and  its  proportion  to 
the  satTonnding  matter  of  the   seed,    which 
'  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  ordJnftry  cultivated 

grains.    Wrapped  in  this  enveiope,  the  embrjo 
V  remains  at  the  disposal  of  estornal  agents.    In 
'i  cert«n  conditions  it  continnes  at  rest  end  tor- 
pid; bat  when  these  conditions  are  changed, 
it  saddenlf  awakens  from  its  slnmber,  puts 
forth  a  new  power  and  begins  to  grow;  Qiis  is 
called  germination, 

IISI.  OhemiatryafQArtnliiatloii.— The  embryo  daring  grontli 
derives  its  nourishment  from  the  surrounding  body  of  the  seed. 
To  convey  this  nonrishiDent  requires  a  moving  medium.  This 
office  is  performed  by  water ;  hence  the  first  condition  of  germi- 
nation is  exposure  of  the  seed  to  moisture,  the  absorption  of  wliicli 
causes  it  to  swell  and  increase  in  bnlk.  But  the  nourishment  can- 
i)ot  be  transferred  except  in  a  soluble  form,  and  the  starch  and 
gluten  are  insoluble  in  water.  To  remove  this  difficnlty  nature 
resorts  to  a  beautiful  process  which  necessitates  the  second  con- 
dition of  germination — the  access  of  air.  Oxygen  is  thus  absorbed, 
and  acting  upon  the  glnten,  changes  a  minute  portion  of  it  into 
diastase,  which,  taking  effect  upon  the  starch,  transforms  it  first 
into  dextrine,  OR  gum,  and  then  into  sugar.  A  portion  of  sugar  is 
oxidized  into  acetic  and  carbonic  acids— the  temperature  rising — 
and  the  remainder  is  transferred  to  the  embryo.  This  is  now  as- 
similated by  the  germ,  bat  it  has  no  power  to  orgemite  the  ele- 
ments which  contribute  to  its  nonrishment.  Heat  also  influences 
germination.  Each  kind  of  seed  requires  a  certain  temperature, 
although  it  varies  in  different  species,  from  Just  above  the  freeiing 
point,  to  100°  or  110°.  Li^t  impedes  germination,  the  deoxi- 
dizing rays  tendbg  to  fx  the  oarbon  and  thus  check  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid. 

11B2.  Development  of  the  EmIiTjro.— Fed  by  its  store  of  nn- 
triment,  the  embryo  expands;  one  part,  the  radicle,  shoots  down- 
ward to  form  a  root,  while  the  other,  the  phimula,  or  stem,  ex- 
tends upward  to  the  sarfoce,  as  shown  in  Fig.  298.  But  when  the 
stem  appears  above  the  ground,  and  expands  its  earliest  leaves, 

doeaFtg.  SOIihowt  When  doeagsriDiDlUini  take  placet  llDl.  Wliat  nonrliliej 
tfaeembi7D  during  growtlit  Deecilbe  Uie  fint  pnueii  of  germlnition.  The  ese* 
end.    O!  what  paver  1b  Che  Berm  deiUInU )    IISZ,  What  are  the  rsdiolo  and  pin- 
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the  plant  passes  into  another  stage  of  existence,  and  a  new  order 
of  phenomena  is  manifested.  No  longer  depending  for  oonr- 
Pio.  W3.  ishment  npon  readj  made  food  fumiahed  by  the 
seed,  it  begins  to  exert  a  formative  power — the 
tme  vegetable  function — and  produce  from  the  min- 
eral elements  of  the  earth  and  air  auoh  organized 
compounds  as  it  may  require. 

11E3.  Minute  Mcohiuilim  of  Orowth. — Yegeta-. 
ble  growth  takes  place  tbrongh  the  action  of  certun 
bodies  termed  cells,  which  are  very  minute,  closed 
bags  or  sacs,  nsually  ranging  in  size  from  ^  to  tiW 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  uncompressed,  as  in 
the  pith  of  elder,  Fig.  2M,  or  the  pulp  of  fruit,  Fig. 
29G,  they  hare  a  rounded  form ;  but  when  closely 
crowded  by  others,  they  become  flat-sided,  angular, 
and  elongated,  Fig,  296. 

11G4.  Strnoture  and  Formatlou  of  OelLh—The 
cell  consists  of  an  outer  membrane,  or  cell-wall, 
wljich  incloses  a  lining  sao,  and  within  this  is  a  dot 
or  nucleus.  In  plants  the  outer  membrane  consists 
of  cellulose,  and  the  inner  one  of  nitrogenous  matter. 


Celt!  of  Elder  Flth.  CeUi  of  Fniit  FnTp.  Cclli  uf  ■  Kootlat. 

This  contains  a  viscid,  albuminons  liquid  oalled  proloplatm,  in 
which  float  nomerons  small  grains.  At  the  rupture,  or  death  of 
the  parent  cell,  these  groins  are  set  free,  and  each  one  becomes 
the  germ  or  nucleus  of  a  new  cell.    At  its  snrfaoe  a  delicate  mem- 
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brane  appears,  which  gradaally  extends  much  beyond  the  original 
germ,  giving  rise  to  the  cell  cavity.  Cells  also  multiply  by  division. 
The  contents  of  the  cell  (1)  become  separated  (2),  and  then  a  par- 

tition  is  formed  across  it  (3)  producing  two  cells ; 
the  subdivision  is  thus  carried  on  indefinitely. 
Cells  also  increase,  as  before  noticed,  by  pro- 
cess of  budding  and  branching  (1058).  All  the 
varions  tissues  and  stmctures  of  vegetables  are 
built  up  of  these  cells,  much  as  a  wall  is  form- 
ed of  bricks  or  stones;  with  the  difference  that 
the  living  structure  forms  its  own  bricks. 

1156.  The  Cell  WalL— Though    the    cell 

membrane  is  without  the  slightest  trace  of  pores 

or  openings,  yet,  like  all  organic  membranes,  it 

Growth  of  Cells      ^  permeable  to  fluids.    The  cell  wall  exhibits 

the  remarkable  property  of  retaining  its  liquid 
contents,  while  it  permits  the  free  transudation  of  other  fluids. 
The  passage  of  the  fluids  takes  place  by  osmose.  The  termina- 
tions of  the  rootlets  of  plants  consist  of  active  cells  which  absorb 
water  from  the  soil,  and  this,  ascending  through  the  fine  woody 
tubes,  passes  through  many  millions  of  partitions  b^ore  reaching 
the  leaves. 

1166.  Cells  are  the  little  workshops  of  the  organized  world. 
By  the  free  circulation  of  fluids,  the  raw  materials  are  conveyed 
into  them,  and  tbere  transformed  into  organized  matter.  Different 
cells  are  specially  adapted  to  produce  different  substances ;  some 
forming  starch,  others  oil,  wax,  acids,  &c 

§  in.  The  Chemi%1/ry  of  Vegetable  Growth. 

1167.  Arohitectore  of  the  Tree. — In  speaking  of  germination, 
we  saw  that  the  embryo  is  stamped  with  a  polarity — ^a  tendency 
to  develop  in  opposite  directions ;  one  part  is  to  live  in  the  earth, 
the  other  in  the  air.  There  is  a  deep  significance  in  this  architec- 
ture of  the  tree.  Its  stem,  supported  by  widely-extended  roots, 
rises  high  in  the  air;  it  divides  into  branches,  and  subdividing 
into  boughs  and  twigs,  finally  terminates  in  myriads  of  little,  flat, 
green  plates,  called  leaves,  which  are  generally  mounted  upon 

multiply  t  1156.  How  is  the  passage  of  fluids  effected!  1156.  What  is  the  office 
of  the  cells?    1157.  How  does  the^rm  exhibit  polarity  f    What  is  said  of  the  ar- 
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slender  foot  stalks.  The  idea  evidently  is  to  obtain  the  largest 
amount  of  surface  which  the  material  will  afford  consistent  with 
the  proper  degree  of  strength.  Furthermore,  the  atmosphere  is 
ever  in  motion,  so  that  by  the  swinging  of  the  boughs,  and  the 
trembling  of  the  leaves  on  their  elastic  foot  stalks,  the  surface 
contact  with  the  idr  is  heightened  to  the  utmost. 

1168.  Not  without  its  purpose  is  all  this  admirable  contrivance, 
and  one  might  well  anticipate  that  the  economy  of  vegetation  is  in 
some  way  closely  linked  with  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere* 
A  microscopic  examination  of  the  leaf  confirms  this  idea,  by 
showing  that  its  surface  is  covered  by  thousands  of  little  open- 
ings (siomata),  which  are  fitted  either  for  the  exhalation  or  inha- 
lation of  gases. 

1169.  Food  of  the  Plant.— Water,  containing  dissolved  a  por- 
tion of  the  gases  of  the  air — carbonic  acid  and  ammonia — ^together 
with  a  minute  proportion  of  earthy  matter  from  the  soil,  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  mouths  of  the  rootlets  (spangiole8%  and  enters  the 
vegetable  organism  as  crude  sap.  In  this  dissolved  form  the  min- 
eral or  inorganic  world  flows  into  the  organic.  The  mineral 
solution,  upon  its  entrance,  mingles  more  or  less  with  the  or- 
ganized juices,  so  that  unmixed,  crude  sap  is  never  found  in  the 
plant. 

1160.  Konrishment  from  the  Air.— Bising  through  the  capil- 
lary tubes  of  the  vegetable  structure,  the  crude  sap  passes  upward 
to  the  leaves.  It  there  exhales  its  excess  of  water  into  the  air, 
becomes  condensed  and  digested  ;  new  products  are  formed,  and 
the  sap  is  said  to  be  dahorated.  But  the  plant  derives  also  a 
portion  of  its  nourishment  directly  from  the  air,  in  the  form  of 
cwrbonic  acid  gas.  Though  the  proportion  of  this  gas  in  the  at- 
mosphere is  small,  yet  the  vast  leaf  surface — each  leaf  being  cov- 
ered by  a  film  of  moisture  which  is  highly  absorbent  of  carbonic 
acid — enables  the  foliage  to  withdraw  it  in  considerable  quantity 
from  moving  masses  of  air, 

1161.  The  largest  portion  of  the  nutriment  of  the  plant  is,  how- 
ever, procured  immediately  from  the  soil.  Carbonic  acid,  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  and  nitric  acid,  are  dissolved  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere by  the  falling  rain,  and  penetrating  the  earth,  enter  the  plants 

ehitectnreof  thetreef    How  is  the  surface  contact  heightened  9    1158  Explain  the 
design  of  this  arrangement.    1160.  How  does  the  plant  receive  its  food?    1160. 
What  becomes  of  the  sap  ?    How  does  the  foliage  absorb  carbonic  acid  9    1161. 
18 
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by  the  roots.  Should  thej  be  furnished  to  the  roots  by  decompo- 
sition of  organio  matters  in  the  soil,  these  again  may  be  traeed 
back  to  the  air,  so  that  although  plants  may  be  said  to  recme 
their  food  chiefly  through  the  soil,  they  derive  it  from  the  air. 
The  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  atmosphere  which  sorrounds  it^ 
oonsist  of  the  same  chemical  elements. 

1162.  Chemical  Ohangea  in  the  Iiea£— The  green  leaves 
digest  the  crude  sap ;  they  consist  of  living  cells,  which  carry  on 
active  chemical  changes,  translating  matter  from  the  inorganic  to 
the  organic  state.  It  was  shown  by  Pbisstlxy,  in  ^^  ^^ 
the  last  century,  that  the  foliage  of  plants  in  the 
sunshine  ^ves  off  oxygen  gas  to  the  surrounding 
air.  This  may  be  seen  by  exposing  a  few  fresh 
leaves  to  the  sunshine  in  an  inverted  glass  vessel, 
filled  with  water,  Fig.  298 ;  the  air  bubbles  which 
arise  and  collect  at  top  are  oxygen.  Carbonic  acid 
thus  enters  the  leaf,  and  oxygen  is  set  free,  the  car- 
bon being  retained.  The  leaves  decompose  the  car- 
bonic acid,  separating  the  carbon,  which  is  fixed  in 
newly-formed  organic  compounds.  This  is  probably  Leavei  Bxbai- 
the  source  of  all  the  carbon  in  i^lants.  "*    xygen. 

1163.  Water  and  ammonia  are  decomposed  to  furnish  the  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen  of  organio  substances ;  the  reqnidte  oxygen 
being  supplied  by  both  carbonic  acid  and  water.  From  these  ele- 
ments the  leaf  constructs  gum,  dextrine,  stardi,  albumen,  oel- 
lulin,  and  many  other  products  which  are  contained  in  tiie  elab- 
orated sap,  and  conveyed  to  different  points  of  the  vegetable 
organism. 

1164.  Plants  are  thus  universally  instruments  for  separating 
oxygen — machines  of  deoxidation.  It  is  through  these  operations, 
and  by  grouping  the  products  thus  formed,  that  the  plant  be- 
comes a  constructor  of  organized  bodies. 

1165.  Formation  of  Acids. — How  the  changes  take  place  we 
do  not  actually  know,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  what  way 
they  are  probably  performed.  The  atom  of  carbonic  add  may  be 
taken  as  the  starting  point    It  consists  of  three  elementary  atoms, 

What  la  Bald  of  the  nourishment  of  the  plant  immediaUly  from  the  soil  ?  1162. 
•what  was  proved  byPRiBSTLXT?  How  may  it  be  shown?  Describe  the  chem- 
ical changes?  1163.  Explain  the  further  processes  of  the  leaf.  1164.  How  does 
the    plant  construct  organized  bodies  ?     1166.  How  are  acids  supposed  to  be 
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one  of  carbon,  and  two  of  oxygen.  Hfopwtt  of  a  ^oegetahle  or  animal 
structure  contains  far  one  atom  of  carbon  more  than  ttoo  atoms  of 
another  element — most  of  them  contain  less.  Organization  there- 
fore begins  by  separating  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid.  The  vege- 
table acids  are  lowest  in  the  organic  scale,  and  arise  from  the 
first  steps  of  deoxidation.    For  example,  carbonic  acid  consists 

CO 

of  OO2,  or  000,  and  dry  oxalic  acid  of  OgOa,  or  XXq.  If,  there- 
fore, from  a  group  of  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  bat  a  single 
atom  of  oxygen  be  separated,  the  remainder  represents  oxalic  acid. 

1166.  The  process  may  now  be  carried  a  step  higher,  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  a  more  complex  acid.  If  from  a  group  of 
two  atoms  of  oxalic  acid  two  more  atoms  of  oxygen  are  removed, 
and  the  hydrogen  from  the  two  atoms  of  water  added,  we  have 
malic  acid  O4H2O4.  To  produce  an  atom  of  oxalic  acid,  but  a 
single  atom  of  oxygen  is  set  free ;  for  an  atom  of  malic  add,  six 
ara  liberated. 

1167.  Production  of  Sugar,  Btarch,  &c. — ^The  products  first 
formed  are  marked  by  an  excess  of  oxygen,  like  carbonic  acid,  and 
have  properties  analogous  to  that  acid.  But  as  the  process  is  car- 
ried farther,  a  higher  and  neutral  class  of  bodies  appears — the 
acids  pass  into  sugar  and  its  congeners.  To  produce  an  atom  of 
sugar  an  atom  of  carbonic  acid  is  taken,  COO ;  half  its  .oxygen  is 
separated,  making  00 ;  an  atom  of  water  is  then  decomposed,  and 
its  hydrogen  made  to  replace  the  separated  oxygen  atom,  thus 
COH.  Twelve  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  and  twelve  of  water, 
changed  in  this  manner,  give  OiaHijOxa,  or  the  glucose  group 
without  its  combined  water. 

1168.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  class  of  bodies,  sugar,  starch, 
cellulin,  ^.,  are  remarkable  in  having  their  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  the  exact  proportion  to  form  water,  so  that  they  may  be  regarded 
as  hydrates  of  carbon.  On  this  view  we  have  but  to  suppose  all 
the  oxygen  removed  from  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  resulting  car- 
bon joined  directly  to  water,  to  explain  the  synthesis  of  these  sub- 
stances. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  deoxidizing  process  is  carried 
much  farther  here  than  in  the  case  of  acids:  to  produce  an 
atom  of  sugar,  O12H1  gOis,  ^^  atoms  of  oxygen  are  set  free. 

formed  f  Example.  1166.  How  the  more  complex  acids  9  1167.  What  is  said  of 
The  products  first  formed?  What  class  now  appears  f  How  are  they  produced  9 
1168.  Give  the  syuthesis  of  the  bodies.    1169.  Describe  the  formation  of  fats  and 
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1169.  Production  of  Fats  and  OUt. — As  these  bodies  con* 
tain  an  excess  of  hydrogen  and  a  minimum  of  oxygen,  being 
thus  the  reverse  of  acids,  it  is  obvious  that  the  deoxidizing  pro- 
cess has  been  here  carried  much  further.  For  the  production  of 
an  atom  of  stearine,  Ci  14H1  loO  »,  144  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  and 
98  of  water  most  lose  their  oxygen,  which  would  liberate  no  less 
than  826  atoms  of  this  gas.  Jn  forming  the  pure  hydrocarbons, 
the  reduction  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  is  complete,  all  their  oxygen 
being  set  free. 

1170;  Prodnotion  of  NitrogBnona  CknnpoimdB. — ^The  forma- 
tion of  these  is  perhaps  less  simple.  The  large  proportion  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  is  of  course  obtained  by  deoxidation.  But  the 
complex  albuminous  group  is  probably  built  up  by  the  eavpling  of 
simpler  compounds  (923).  It  is  supposed  that  all  the  higher  or 
more  complex  organic  compounds  are  thus  formed;  and  'albu- 
men, casein,  and  the  organic  bases  are  regarded  as  coupled  com- 
pounds, which  they  certainly  are,  although  we  do  not  yet  know 
the  copula  belonging  to  them  ^  (Libbio). 

1171.  Changes  of  the  Starch  Qronp.— Physiologically,  dex- 
trine, sugar,  starch,  and  cellulin  are  one  thing.  Several  of  their 
modifications  are  strictly  isomeric,  and  they  are  all  convertible  into 
each  other  by  the  addition  or  subtractioji  of  an  atom  or  two  of 
water.  In  a  chemical  point  of  view  they  might  all  be  formed  in 
the  leaf  with  equal  ease ;  but  their  diversities  of  physical  character 
require  their  production  in  a  certain  order.  Dextrine,  gum,  and 
diigar  are  probably  first  formed  in  the  elaborated  sap.  These  are 
soluble,  and  therefore  easily  transported  from  point  to  point  of 
the  vegetable  organism.  Oellulin  is  the  fixed,  insoluble  member 
of  the  group,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  produced  at  first ;  it  is 
only  formed  where  it  is  required  to  furnish  tissue.  Starch  is  a 
kind  of  intermediate  product ;  being  insoluble,  and  taking  the 
shape  of  minute  grains,  it  is  fitted  to  be  temporarily  deposited  as  a 
kind  of  nutritive  stock,  to  be  redissolved  and  transferred  to  other 
places  for  use,  wherever  necessity  requires.  We  saw  an  example 
of  this  in  the  case  of  germination.  Starch  is  the  form  in  which  the 
food  for  the  future  embryo  is  stored  up  in  the  seed,  to  be  trans- 
formed into  dextrine  and  sugar,  and  then  again  into  the  cellulin  of 
the  young  germ. 

oils?  What  is  said  of  tho  pure  hydrocarbons f  1170.  How  are  the  nitrc^enons 
oompoundg  formed?  1171.  How  are  dextrfno,  sugar,  starch,  and  cellulln  regarded 
chemically?    When  are  dextrine,  gum,  and  sugar  formed,  and  why!    Celiuliut 
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1172.  Changes  of  the  Albuminoua  Oronp^ — In  the  living  cell 
the  nitrogenous  protoplasm  seems  to  be  the  active  agent,  or  medium 
of  vital  changes.  We  saw  its  power  of  inducing  transformation 
in  the  starch  group,  when  treating  of  fermentation.  It  fonna 
the  lining  of  the  cell,  and  the  cellulin  is  deposited  under  its  influ- 
ence to  form  the  permanent  wall  or  cell  fabric.  When  the  cell  i& 
thus  matured,  its  nitrogenous  matter  leaves  it  and  is  attracted  on- 
ward into  the  newly  growing  parts.  It  is  thus  explained  why  so 
small  a  quantity  of  albuminons  substance  plays  so  all-important  a 
part  in  the  vegetable  economy,  and  why  such  a  mere  trace  of  it  ia 
found  in  the  woody  structure  of  plants.  The  matured  heart  of 
trees  yields  but  the  faintest  indication  of  nitrogen,  while  the  sap^ 
wood  and  young  growing  parts  always  contain  a  small  proportion, 
which  accounts  for  their  tendency  to  rapid  decay.  These  sub- 
stances are  at  length  nearly  all  withdrawn  from  the  fabric  of  the 
plant,  and  laid  up  in  the  fruit  and  seed.  Being  transferred  to  the 
animal  system,  their  relations  are  changed,  and  they  play  the  same 
part  that  the  starch  group  did  in  the  vegetable  structure. 

1 1 73.  Plants  in  Apartments.— As  plants  are  purifiers  of  the  air 
in  a  double  sense,  withdrawing  its  noxious  carbonic  acid  and  re- 
turning its  life-giving  oxygen,  it  might  seem  that  they  would  be 
very  efficacious  for  this  purpose  in  inhabited  rooms.  They  per- 
form this  office  in  the  day  time,  and  are  also  useful  in  exhaling 
moisture  into  the  air,  which,  in  houses  warmed  by  hot  air,  is  often 
a  most  important  service.  But  at  night  the  regular  vegetable 
fiinotion  is  suspended;  carbonic  acid  is  no  longer  withdrawn; 
oxygen  is  no  longer  set  free,  and  the  effect  of  the  plant  upon  the 
air  is  due  to  leakage  through  the  leaves  of  the  gaseous  contents  of 
the  sap.  Oarbonio  acid  will  therefore  be  given  off  in  very  small 
amount  at  night,  and  just  to  that  degree,  vegetation  is  injurious  in 
sleeping  rooms.  It  is  erroneous  to  speak  of  plants  as  respiring — 
exhaling  oxygen  by  day,  and  carbonic  acid  by  night. 

What  of  fttaroh  ?  1172L  Describe  the  office  of  the  protoplnsm.  What  is  said  of  the 
nitrogenous  matter?  Why  does  the  sapwood  and  yoang  growing  parts  decay 
rapidly  ?  What  farther  changes  do  the  nitrogenous  bodies  undergo?  1172.  Wliat 
office  do  plants  perform  in  the  daytime?    What  change  occurs  at  night?    To 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DYNAMICS     OF    VEGETABLE     GROWTH. 

§  I.  The  Forces  of  Organization. 

1174.  Id  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  haye  confined  onr  at- 
tention to  the  material  changes  of  vegetable  growtli ;  we  are  now 
to  regard  it  under  the  dynanuc  aspect,  and  take  account  of  the 
forces  brought  into  piay. 

1175.  Hypothesis  of  lAtoit  Vita]ity.-.Before  the  establish- 
ment of  phjmological  science  upon  its  present  inductive  basis, 
when  everything  was  quickly  explained  by  the  assumption  of  an 
all-powerfol  vital  principle,  it  was  held  that  the  germ  was  poten- 
tially  the  tree ;  that  is,  that  all  the  vital  energies  of  a  vast  vege< 
table  organism  which  had  been  growing  perhaps  for  hundreds  of 
years,  preexisted  in  the  embryo  in  a  dormant  state,  and  that  the 
growth  consisted  only  in  the  waking  up  of  this  lat^it  vitality.  This 
absurd  doctrine  was  long  since  replaced  by  the  kindred  notion  that 
vital  force  exists  in  a  dormant  condition,  not  alone  in  the  germ, 
but  in  all  matter  capable  of  becoming  organized ;  that  the  germ, 
in  attracting  to  itself  the  materials  of  growth  and  incorporating 
them  into  the  living  structure,  only  caUs  into  activity  their  latent 
powers,  and  that  the  forces,  heat,  light,  &q.,  are  but  vital  stimulants 
which  arouse  the  torpid  energies  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen ;  the  growing  cell  appropriating  the  vit&l  force  thus  set  free. 

1176.  Z<ater  Views — The  progress  of  our  knowledge  offerees 
has  swept  away  these  assumptions,  and  shown  that  the  same  intel- 
ligible and  beautiful  principles  which  we  have  found  in  the  inorganic 
world,  extend  also  to  the  organized  kingdom ;  that  the  plant  is  no 
anomaly  in  nature,  but  a  link  in  her  vast  chain  of  activities,  and 
only  to  be  understood  in  opnnection  with  the  universal  scheme. 
The  career  of  the  plant  is  a  constant  and  admirable  illustration  of 
the  great  laws  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  forces.  It  is 
now  considered  that,  as  the  plant  absorbs  matter  from  the  sur- 
rounding world,  so  it  also  absorbs  force,  and  as  it  changes  and 
assimilates  that  matter  into  organized  and  vital  forms,  so  it  also 

what  extent  are  they  InJniiouB?  1174.  How  are  we  now  to  ooosider  ypgotable 
growth  f  1175.  What  was  the  old  hypothesis  of  latent  vitality  f  By  what  was  It 
replaced  f    1176.  What  does  our  knowledge  of  forceB  show  t    Of  what  is  the  career 
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assimilates  or  converts  snrroanding  forces  into  organized  or  vital 
force.  Not  that  the  plant  deals  with  matter  and  force  separately, 
for  they  are  inseparable ;  bnt  in  appropriating  matter  it  appro- 
priates also  the  forces  of  which  it  is  the  medium. 

1 177.  Storing  of  Forces  in  N^tare.~Oonditions  of  matter  rep- 
resent quantities  of  power.  The  solid  state  contains  the  least ;  the 
ibrce  that  mdts  it  is  stored  up  in  the  liqnid ;  while  the  gaseous 
ft>rm  represents  a  still  higher  condition  of  power.  These  forms 
of  matter  resemble  springs  coiled  up  to  successive  degrees  of  ten- 
sion :  when  relaxed  they  give  back  their  force.  Ice  is  like  the  re- 
laxed spring ;  water  like  the  spring  i^artially  bent,  and  steam  like 
the  spring  sti>ained  to  a  much  higher  tension.  As  the  vapor  re- 
laxes into  water,  it  gives  out  the  force  of  elasticity ;  as  it  still 
further  relaxes  into  ice,  it  gives  ont  the  force  of  liquidity  (280). 

1178.  Organic  Bodiei  ReserVOirB  of  Pdwer. — Organic  sub- 
stances, like  bent  springs,  are  stores  of  force,  and  represent  the 
power  expended  in  separating  and  grouping  their  atoms.  Accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  organizing  process,  is  the  force  stored  away. 
In  acids  it  is  least;  in  the  starch  group  it  is  higher,  and  in  the 
bydrogenated  group  highest.  As  the  three  states  of  matter  con- 
stitute three  reservoirs  of  power,  the  solid  lowest,  the  liqnid 
higher,  and  the  a&riform  highest,  so  organic  bodies  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  fourth  reservoir  still  higher.  Organic  substances  may  fall 
directly  to  the  mineral  state,  as  in  open  combustion,  when  their 
force  is  all  given  out  at  once  in  the  intense  form  of  heat  and  light ; 
or  they  may  descend  by  the  «low  steps  of  decay,  when  the  force 
is  gradually  released ;  or  again,  they  may  be  transferred  to  the 
animal  system,  and  give  out  their  power  as  animal  force:  but 
in  all  eases  the  force  produced  is  precisely  the  same  in  amount. 

1179.  Sonrocr  of  Genninal  Force. — ^The  economy  of  the  plant 
is  to  ^tare^  and  not  to  expend.  It  is  jfbsed;  that  is,  it  never  con- 
sumes force  by  locomotion,  and  never  draws  upon  its  constantly 
accumnlating  stock,  except  in  time  of  flowering.  In  germination 
we  saw  that  the  embryo  is  nourished  by  the  stored  material  of  the 
seed.  But  to  effect  the  transformation  and  carry  on  new  growth, 
force  is  required,  and  this  is  furnished  by  the  destruction  of  a  portion 


ofthe  plant  an  illustration?  Describe  Its  mode  of  action.  1177.  How  are  forces 
stored  in  nature?  Give  the  comparison  used.  1178.  What  is  said  of  organio 
bodies  in  relation  to  force  ?  Examples.  How  may  they  be  regarded  ?  In  what 
xf&yB  may  they  lose  their  force,  and  what  of  its  amount  ?    1179.  What  is  the  func- 
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of  the  organized  substance  of  the  seed.  The  part  destroyed  gives 
up  its  force,  to  be  reconsomed  hj  the  growing  embryo,  so  that  the 
plantlet  at  first  draws  upon  its  prepared  stock  of  force,  as  well  as 
of  matter. 

1180.  Traiuii!snreiioe  of  Oiganio  Fosoa.— Nature  furnishes 
many  other  illustrations  of  this  principle,  in  which  the  forces  re- 
leased in  dissolution  are  immediately  utilized  in  evolution.  The 
yeast  plant  nccompanies  putrefaction :  so  the  *•  mould '  that  appears 
upon  damp,  decomposing  bodies,  and  the  fungi  that  grow  upon  de- 
caying wood,  are  lower  forms  of  growing  vegetation.  Thus  or- 
ganization springs  directly  from  disorganization.  As  the  fall  of 
one  arm  of  a  balance  raises  the  other,  so  the  descent  of  organized 
atoms  to  the  mineral  state  gives  out  the  force  required  to  raise 
other  atoms  to  the  like  condition. 

1181.  TnfluiBnnfl  of  Zhctemal  Foroeg. — When  its  store  is  con- 
sumed, the  embryo  opens  its  leaves  to  the  air  and  light,  and  com- 
mences to  form  organic  matter  out  of  mineral  substances.  This 
requires  a  vast  expenditure  of  power,  for  which  there  is  no  source 
but  the  forces  of  the  external  world.  These  are  spent  in  produ- 
cing growth,  and  are  stored  up  as  vital  force  in  the  vegetable 
organism.  According  to  the  intensity  with  which  these  forces  act, 
is  the  vigor  of  growth.  In  the  tropics,  where  the  temperature  is 
high,  vegetation  is  rank  and  luxuriant,  and  tribes  of  plants  abound 
which  can  flourish  only  in  torrid  regions.  Leaving  the  equator, 
and  proceeding  north  or  south,  vegetation  becomes  less  rich,  and 
new  varieties  of  plants  appear  with  the  declining  temperature. 
Going  still  farther  from  the  equator,  as  the  forces  diminish  in  in- 
tensity the  vegetation  becomes  still  more  scattered  and  meagre, 
and  toward  the  poles  entirely  disappears.  The  abundance  of  sub- 
stances which  plants  produce  declines  also  in  the  same  order. 
Tropical  plants  abound  in  various  aromatic,  medicinal,  and  coloring 
compounds,  which  are  not  yielded  by  those  of  higher  latitudes. 

1182.  Again,  in  ascending  mountains,  the  same  remarkable 
phenomena  are  observed.  Leaving  tropical  gardens  at  the  base, 
we  may,  in  a  single  day,  ascend  to  the  line  of  eternal  snow,  cross^ 

Uon  of  the  plant  ?  From  whenoe  does  it  obtain  force  f  1180.  Give  examples  of 
the  traiiBferrcnce  of  force.  What  of  organization  ?  1187.  Describe  the  action  of 
the  embryo.  Where  does  it  obtain  vital  force?  What  determines  the  vigor  of 
growth  f  How  is  this  illnstrated  f  What  is  said  of  the  Bubstances  produced  by 
plants  ?    1182.  Give  further  examples.    What  is  thus  proved  ?    1183.  State  the  re- 
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ing  belts  of  vegetation  corresponding  to  those  between  the  equator 
and  the  poles.  Moreover,  in  extreme  northern  regions,  where  the 
sun  sliines  uninterruptedly  for  three  months  and  a  half,  the  low 
temperature  and  brevity  of  the  season  are  compensated  by  the 
constant  action  of  the  solar  forces,  causing  the  vegetable  world  to 
spring  into  life  as  if  by  magic.  That  the  quantity  of  force  in  action 
determines  the  quantity  of  organization,  is  thus  proved  on  the  most 
stupendous  scale. 

1183.  The  same  fact  is  further  illustrated  in  the  growth  of 
different  varieties  of  plants.  Boussinoault  found,  as  a  result  of 
numerous  observations,  that  from  germination  to  maturity  the 
same  annual  plant  receives  very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  heat, 
whether  grown  in  the  temperate  latitudes,  or  in  the  tropics. 
If  the  mean  temperature  is  low,  it  will  require  more. days  to  ripen 
than  if  it  were  high. 

1184.  Vast  Force  Bzerofaed  by  the  Iiaa£— When  we  look 
upon  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  a  tree,  we  cannot  £eu1  to  be  im- 
pressed with  its  beauty,  but  we  hardly  suspect  that  the  loaves 
which  flutter  so  lightly  in  the  breeze  are  engines  for  the  exercise 
of  enormous  power.  Tet  such  is  the  fact,  for  they  decompow  car- 
honic  add.  The  atoms  of  a  pound  of  carbon  rush  into  union  with 
those  of  oxygen — ^they  fall  down  the  chemical  precipice  with  a 
force  sufficient  to  raise  a  thousand  weights  each  of  a  thoasand 
pounds,  one  foot  high.  This  expresses  the  strength  of  their  at- 
traction for  each  other,  and  if  they  are  to  be  separated,  this 
amount  of  force  must  be  again  expended.  So  powerfully  are  the 
elements  of  carbonic  acid  held  in  combination,  that  the  chemist 
can  only  separate  them  by  the  double  action  of  a  high  heat  and 
the  most  powerful  affinity ;  even  then,  only  the  carbon  is  set  free, 
the  oxygen  remaining  in  a  state  of  combination.  But  what  no 
chemist  has  ever  been  able  to  accomplish,  is  effected  by  every  green 
leaf  and  every  humble  blade  of  grass ; — they  decompose  carbonic 
acid  at  common  temperatures^  retaining  the  carbon  and  setting 
the  oxygen  free. 

1185.  Motive  Power  of  tlie  Plant. — But  the  leaf  cannot 
create  the  power  it  exerts.  Though  a  chemical  engine  of  wonder- 
ful efficiency,  it  is  no  more  self-moving  than  the  steam  engine,  or 

suit  of  BovssiKOAVLT'B  resoarches.    1184.  What  proves  that  leaves  are  engliKMi 
of  vast  power  t     Describe  the   force  with  which  carbon  unites  with  oxygen. 
Compare  the  power  of  the  oberoist  and  the  loaf.    118&.  What  cannot  the  leaf  dof 
18* 
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the  water  wbeeL  Its  motive  power  is  the  sanbeam ;  and  as  the 
steam  engine  moves  at  a  rate  proportional  to  the  amount  of  steam 
supplied,  and  eeases  to  go  at  all  if  the  steam  is  cot  ofl^  so  the  leaf 
performs  its  work  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light  which  falb  upon  it,  and  ceases  to  act  if  it  be  withdrawn. 

1186.  In  total  darkness  plants  cannot  grow;  if  there  be  bat 
little  light,  they  are  white,-  watery,  and  sickly ;  and  even  in  the 
shade,  as  all  have  observed,  they  are  feeble  and  dwarfed.  The 
leaf  can  only  decompose  carbonic  acid  m  the  day  time.  Plants, 
of  coarse,  grow  at  night ;  cells  moltiply  and  transform  materials 
constantly,  but  the  InitiiEd  act  of  organization  upon  which  all  else 
depends,  the  eeparatian  of  carbon  from  oxygen,  only  takes  place 
tinder  the  infloence  ai  the  light  of  tbesDn. 

1 1 87.  The  OrgaalsMiff  Region  of  tfao  Spectrom-^To  what  por- 
tion of  the  complex  ray  is  assigned  the  task  of  effecting  the  chemi- 
cal changes  of  the  leaf  is  aii  interesting  qtrestion.  Heat,  though 
largely  absorbed  in  the  organizing  process^  does  not  produce  this 
effect  It  was  formerly  attributed  to  the  chemical,  or  actinic 
force,  but  the  admirable  researches  of  Dr.  Drapbb  proved  that 
this  view  was  erroneous.  He  placed  some  green  leaves  in  tubes 
of  carbonated  water,  and  so  arranged  them  in  the  several  colors 
<^  the  spectrum  as  to  ascertain,  fh>m  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
absorbed  and  of  oxygen  liberated,  how  the  decomposing  force  is 
distributed.  The  result  proved  that  the  change  takes  place  most 
actively  in  the  yellow,  orange,  and  green  colors.  At  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  spectrum,  in  the  region  of  greatest  heat  and  greatest 
chemical  effect,  the  action  was  very  feeble,  or  altogether  wanting, 
while  the  amount  of  change  corresponded  to  the  intensity  of  the 
illumination. 

§  IL  Chemistry  of  the  Sv/nheam. 

1188.  In  classical  fable  we  are  told  t^at  Prometheus  stole  a 
spark  of  celestial  fire  and  warmed  into  life  the  earthly  body  he 
had  formed.  The  mythologic  dream  was  parallel  with  the  truth  of 
nature ; — the  true  Promethean  spark  is  the  Sunbeam,  which,  by 

« 

What  is  aaid  of  its  motive  power  ?  1186.  How  is  this  proved  ?  How  does  the 
action  of  leaves  daring  the  night  differ  from  that  under  sunlight?  1187.  What 
qaestion  is  stated?     Descrlhe  Dr.  DaArxa's  experiment.     What  did  St  prove? 
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its  wonderful  alchemy  tnuisforms  dead  matter  into  organized  and 
living  forms. 

1189.  Bztent  of  Solar  Tnflnmice.— Not  only  life,  bnt  all  the 
grand  phenomena  of  foree  ^th  which  we  are  familiar  upon  this 
planet,  hate  their  origin  in  the  sun.  His  radiations  govern  the 
movements  of  terrestrial  atoms,  and  in  these  the  movements  of 
masses  take  their  rise.  Should  that  body  cease  to  give  out  ema- 
nations, the  earth  would  speedily  lose  its  heat ;  life  would  disap- 
pear, vapors  condense,  and  liquids  congeal.  There  would  still 
be  tidal  influence,  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  daric  masses  of  the 
ann  and  moon,  but,  as  the  ocean  would  be  solid,  there  could  bo 
only  a  slight  movement  in  the  atmosphere.  There  might  also  be 
volcanic  force,  dne  to  the  earth's  central  heat,  although  this  too 
bias  been  held  as  sabject  to  astronomic  agency. 

1190.  £;fiiM)bi  of  Solar  Heat  Alone.— Were  the  sun  to  radiate 
heat  alone  the  earth  would  still  remain  dark,  but  the  oceans  wo\ild 
melt,  and  tides  begin  to  lash  the  coasts.  The  atmosphere  would 
be  rarefied  nnequaily  as  now ;  storms  would  arise,  aud  there  would 
be  the  motive  jwwer  of  wind.  Water  would  be  converted  into 
vaX)or,  and  condensed  into  invisible  clouds  and  rain.  Streams  would 
channel  their  way  to  the  sea,  and  filing  in  cataracts,  would  give 
rise  to  water  power.  The  descending  floods,  bringing  down  the 
sediment,  would  gradually  lower  the  continents  and  fill  up  the 
oceans,  while  the  tides  would  gnaw  away  the  shores;  the  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water  would  be  changed,  and  there  would  be 
all  the  extensive  effects  of  aqueous,  geologic  agency. 

1191.  Furthermore,  the  electrical  conditions  of  matter  would 
be  disturbed;  tropical  tornadoes,  and  the  milder  storms  of  the 
temperate  latitudes  would  be  accompanied  with  thunder  and 
lightning;  the  unequal  heating  of  the  earth  in  its  daily  rotation 
would  give  rise  to  thermo-electric  currents,  and  these  would  pro- 
duce magnetism.  All  these  results  would  flow  from  solar  radia- 
tions quickening  the  motions  of  earthly  atoms,  so  that  ice  would 
change  to  water,  and  water  to  vapor. 

1192.  Ziffeet  of  Increased  Solar  Action. — ^If  we  again  suppose 
the  energy  of  solar  radiation  so  exalted  that  light  is  emitted  with 
heat,  the  higher  phenomena  of  organization  become  possible. 

1188.  Wbat  1b  tbe  true  PrDtiiethean  spark  f  1189.  Suite  the  extent  of  solar  in- 
fluence.  What  would  follow  if  the  enn  should  cease  to  emit  rays?  1190.  Wbat  if 
)t  Bhould  radiate  heat  alone  t   1191.  Mention  further  rosalts.   1192.  Wbat  would  be 
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With  the  introdaction  of  plant  germs,  the  vegetable  world  would 
bo  called  into  being  bj  the  vitalizmg  chemistry  of  the  sun.  The 
animal  world,  dependent  upon  the  vegetable — consmning  its  mat- 
ter and  its  force — could  then  appear  with  all  its  multitudinous 
forms  of  power.  The  burning  of  wood  and  coal  would  also  give 
steam  power.  Thus,  in  addition  to  all  the  forms  of  mechanical 
movement  upon  earth,  its  very  energies  and  impulses  of  life  origi- 
nate in  the  sun. 

1193.  The  Oigaiiic  gingdom  a  Magasiae  ol  Foreew->The 
vegetable  world,  born  of  the  atmosphere,  consists  of  condensed 
gases.  The  animal  world,  derived  from  the  vegetable,  is  also  but 
solidified  air.  So  the  food  that  we  consume,  the  clothes  that  we 
wear,  the  hoases  in  which  we  live,  the  fuel  that  warms  us  by  the 
fireside — that  transports  us  to  distant  places  with  lightning  speed, 
and  labors  for  us  in  a  thousand  ways,  are  all  nothing  but  con- 
densed air.  The  sunbeam  is  the  agent  of  condensation,  and  thus 
the  organic  world  presents  itself  as  a  vast  magazine  of  solar  force. 

1194.  So  the  coal  deposits — ^the  carbonized  remains  of  a  vege- 
tation which  flourished  long  before  man  appeared  upon  the  globe, 
were  condensed  from  an  atmosphere  richer  in  carbonic  acid,  and 
perhaps  by  a  more  brilliant  sun,  and  yet,  this  coal,  having  slum- 
bered in  its  ancient  bed  through  uncounted  eras  of  time,  now  comes 
forth  to  surrender  its  ethereal  agents,  light  and  heat,  and  return  as 
carbonic  acid  to  the  air  from  whence  it  came. 

1196.  The  Sunbeam  the  Antagonist  of  Oaiygen.— When  treat- 
ing of  oxygen  it  was  stated  that  this  element  enshrouds  the  globe 
and  tends  to  unite  with  and  bring  all  things  to  rest,  so  that  if  the 
earth  were  left  to  the  action  of  its  own  forces,  life  would  quickly 
disappear,  and  leave  the  world  a  desert.  But  the  earth^s  vegeta- 
tion is  the  beautiful  instrumentality  by  which  this  action  is  arrest- 
ed.  The  leaves  extract  poisonous  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  de- 
prive it  of  the  elements  it  had  seized,  and  return  it  again  to  the 
atmosphere,  while  the  forces  which  impel  these  changes  are  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  These  are  the  great  antagonists  of  oxygen. 
Under  its  influence  organized  matter  is  rent  into  its  elements  and 
carried  down  to  the  mineral  world ;  under  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays  it  is  again  raised  to  the  organized  condition.    If  oxygen 

tbe  effect  if  light  accompanied  heat?  What  thus  originate  in  the  BunY  1IS3L 
How  IB  the  organic  world  a  magazine  of  force?  1194.  What  is  said  of  coal  I 
1195.  What  would  be  the  influence  of  oxygen  uncontrolled  I    How  is  its  action  a^ 
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dilapidates,  they  renovate ;  if  that  decomposes  and  hreaks  down, 
they  construct  and  huild  np ;  if  that  is  seen  in  the  falling  leaf  of 
autumn,  they  are  proclaimed  in  the  exuherant  foliage  and  blossoms 
of  spring.  If  oxygen  is  the  mainspring  of  destruction,  wasting, 
burning,  consuming  all  things — ^the  solar  rays  constitute  the 
mighty  force  of  counteraction.  They  reunite  the  dissevered  ele- 
ments, and  substitnte  development  for  decay,  calling  forth  a  glory 
from  desolation,  and  life  and  beauty  from  the  very  bosom  of  death. 

1196.  It  is  the  Motive  Power  of  the  World.~Thu8  is  the 
earth  warmed,  illumined,  magnetized,  and  vivified  by  the  sun.  In 
the  &11  of  the  avalanche,  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  and  the  flow  of 
rivers — in  the  crash  of  thunder,  the  glare  of  lightning,  and  the 
sweep  of  tornadoes — in  the  blaze  of  conflagration,  and  the  shock 
of  battle — in  the  beauty  of  flowers,  of  the  rainbow,  and  t)ie  ever 
shifting  clouds — in  days  and  seasons,  the  silent  growth  of  plants, 
and  the  elastic  spring  of  animals — ^in  the  sail-impelled  or  steam- 
driven  ship,  and  the  flying  train — ^in  the  heavy  respiration  of  the 
laboring  steam  engine,  and  the  rapid  click  of  the  telegraph ;  in  all 
the  myriad  manifestations  of  earthly  power,-  we  behold  the  trans- 
muted strength  of  the  all-energizing  sun. 

1195.  Amount  of  Solar  Radiation. — ^And  yet  the  entire  power 
displayed  upon  the  globe  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  vastness  of 
of  its  source.  The  earth  arrests  but  the  ^.y^nr.ifiFir.iFTny  of  the  whole 
amount  of  force  that  the  sun  emits.  The  total  heat  received  by 
the  earth  would  be  suflScient  to  boil  but  800  cubic  miles  of  ice- 
cold  water  per  hour,  while  the  entire  amount  radiated  by  the 
sun  would  boil  T00,000  million  cubic  miles  of  ice  water  in  that 
length  of  time.  The  sun  is  1,400,000  times  larger  than  the  earth, 
yet  the  force  generated  upon  each  square  foot  of  his  surface  is 
equal  to  7,000  horse  power  per  hour. 

1197.  Stupendous  as  is  this  scale  of  power,  it  again  sinks  into 
insignificance,  when  we  remember  that  our  sun  is  itself  a  star 
— that  it  is  but  one  of  the  countless  millions  of  suns  which  fill  the 
immeasurable  spaces ; — each  a  fountain  of  energy  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  around  which  we  revolve,  and  upon  which  we  more  imme- 
diately depend.  Thus  in  the  strictest  sense  the  earth  borrows  its 
life  from  the  stars. 

rested  ?  Deflcribe  the  opposite  action  of  oxygen  and  of  the  solar  rays.  1195.  How 
is  the  sun  the  motiye  power  of  the  world?  1196.  State  the  amount  of  solar  radia- 
tion the  earth  receives.  How  does  this  compare  with  the  entire  amount  radiated  9 
1197.  What  fact  renders  this  amount  of  force  comparatively  insignificant  f    State 
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1198.  The  Vtivem  Onlminates  In  Life^^If  Astronomy  li&s 
revealed  to  us  a  universe  of  unspeakable  grandeur,  Chemistry  has 
linked  the  mighty  mechanism  to  the  course  of  terrestrial  lifa 
She  teaches  us  not  only  that  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  distilled 
from  the  crystal  medium  in  which  they  dwell,  but  that  they  are 
tissues  woven  in  the  loom  of  the  universe— their  warp  the  subtlest 
ethers  of  earth,  their  weft  the  radiations  of  the  stars :  not  only 
that  the  leaf  is  the  crucsible  of  vitality,  whose  mysterious  alchemy 
is  interposed  between  ourselves  and  death,  but  that  it  is  the  won- 
drous mechanism  appointed  to  receive  and  gather  the  life  forces 
which  God  is  perpetually  pouring  through  His  universe. 

1199. — ^It  is  a  fine  suggestion  of  Humboldt  that  if  we  could 
imagine  those  movements  of  the  stellar  universe  which  take  place 
in  long  periods  to  be  compressed  into  a  short  space  of  time,  and  were 
we  endowed  with  telescopic  vision  to  behold  them,  we  should  then 
vividly  realize  that  there  is  nowhere  such  a  thing  as  rest.  The 
stars  which  we  term  Jhed  would  be  seen  all  in  motion ;  constella- 
tions drawing  together ;  clusters  unfolding  and  condensing;  nebulae 
breaking  up  and  universes  melting  away — motion  in  every  part  of 
the  vault  of  heaven.  Could  we  then  be  permitted  to  gaze  into  the 
living  organism  upon  earth — plant,  or  animal — we  should  behold 
a  kindred  spectacle ;  the  constituent  atoms  in  ceaseless  movement 
— combining  and  separating — groups  dissolving  and  rearranging, 
and  all  circulating  in  orderly  and  determined  paths — movement  in 
every  point  of  the  vital  organism.  Thus  the  motions  of  the  ever- 
lasting suns,  shot  in  radiant  forms  across  the  universe,  reappear  in 
the  movements  of  organic  beings.  The  unity  of  the  scheme  is  un- 
broken— ^the  harmonies  of  earthly  life  are  but  cadences  of  the 
'  musie  of  tlie  spheres.' 

■■■  ■■■»■■■■■■■■  ■■■!■  Illlfc..*.  I  1^  ■■■■  I  ■  '■ 

the  nature  of  celestial  rsdiatioDs.  1196.  What  is  said  of  Astronomy  and  Cbem* 
Istry  f  What  doeB  the  latter  teach  us  ?  1199.  Mention  the  euggestion  of  Hirx- 
BOLDT.  What  should  we  see  In  the  heavens  f  What  upon  the  earth,  if  we  could 
gaze  lnt«  the  liiing  organitm  f    How  is  the  unity  of  the  scheme  preserved  t    1200. 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

-    ANIMAL    DIGESTION. 

§  I.  Chcmges  of  Food  m  the  Mouth. 

1200<— Matter  organized  by  the  plant  is  consumed  by  the  ani- 
mal to  form  its  fabrio  and  maintain  its  functions.  It  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  blood,  the  source  upon  which  the  whole  system  draws 
for  whatever  it  requires ;  but  for  this  purpose  food  must  be  com- 
pletely transformed.  No  one  element  of  diet  contains  all  the 
necessary  materials  for  the  use  of  the  adult ;  various  articles  must 
therefore  be  mixed.  Some  of  the  elements  of  food  are  incapable 
of  forming  blood— these  require  to  be  separated.  To  effect  these 
important  changes  in  food  is  the  great  purpose  of  digestion^  which 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  and  successive  stages. 

1201.  Necessity  of  Saliva.— As  in  chemical  analysis  the  first 
step  consists  in  crushing  to  powder  the  materials  to  be  acted  upon, 
BO,  at  the  threshold  of  the  digestive  process,  we  find  an  admirable 
contrivance  for  crushing  and  reducing  the  food.  It  consists  of  a 
double  system  of  teeth,  so  placed  and  shaped  as  to  combine  cut- 
ting, crushing  and  grinding,  through  vertical  and  side  movements 
of  the  lower  jaw,  and  made  to  work  against  each  other  by  power- 
ful muscles.  But  no  amount  of  mechanical  action  alone  can 
liquefy  solid  aliment.  To  do  this  a  solvent  is  required,  and  this 
office  is  performed  by  the  saliva^  which  is  separated  from  the  blood 
and  poured  into  the  mouth  by  three  pairs  of  glands. 

1202.  Propertiea. — The  salivary  juice  is  a  faintly  blue,  glairy 
liquid,  readily  frothing.  In  health  it  is  always  alkaline,  from  the 
presence  of  salts  of  soda,  potash  and  lime,  but  its  alkalinity  in- 
creases during  and  after  meals,  while  in  prolonged  fasting  it  be- 
comes almost  neutral,  and  in  some  inflammatory  diseases  it  is  acid. 
It  contains  an  organic  principle  named  ptyalin^  an  albuminous  sub- 
stance very  prone  to  putrefaction.  The  tartar  which  collects  upon 
the  teeth  is  the  residue  left  by  evaporation  of  tlie  water  of  the 
saliva,  and  consists  of  earthy  salts  cemented  together  by  animal 
matter. 

What  1&  said  of  food  in  oonnection  with  blood  ?  State  the  purpose  of  digestion, 
laoi.  What  of  the  teeth  ?  What  is  the  office  of  the  saliva.  1202.  Mention  the  prop- 
erties of  the  saliva.    What  is  ptyalin  f    Tartar?    1203.  Uses  of  saliva t    Give  an 
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1203.  Oms. — Salivft  serroB  to  lubricate  the  month  and  rooiat«ii 
the  food,  BO  that  it  maf  assame  the  pust;  conditioD.  It  is  indis* 
penaable  to  the  sense  of  taste,  as  all  food  is  tasteless  which  the 
saliva  cannot  dissolve.  It  also  be^ns  the  operation  of  digestion. 
It  converts  stai^  into  sogar,  and  sngar  Into  laotio  add.  If  a 
little  pure  starch  be  chewed  for  a  short  time,  it  will  become 
sweet ;  a  portion  of  it  bas  been  changed  to  SQgar.  The  iroportanoe 
of  thoroQgblj  masticating  our  food,  espeotallf  the  starchy  kind,  is 
thoB  apparent  Saliva  exerts  no  dig^iv«  action  npon  the  nitro- 
genous alimenta. 

§  II.  Changea  of  Food  in  the  Stomach. 

1304.  Straotnra  of  tb*  Btomadt.— The  masticated  food  ia  car- 
ried by  the  act  of  swallowing  (deglatition)  into  the  ataphagu*  (gul- 
let), which  condacts  it  downward  into  the  ttomaeh.  This  is  a  poncb- 
shaped  enlargement  of  the  digestive  tnbe,  with  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  SOS.    The  capacity  of  the  hnman  stomach  varies,  bat  on  an 
average,  when  moderstelj  distended,  it  will  hold  abont  three 
pints.    Its  walls  consist  of  three  coate ;  the  onter  is  known  as  the 
tenm*  membrans  ;  the  middle  conusts  of  two  layers  of  masooUr 
bands,  and  the  third  is  the  muana  membraTit,  which  lines  its  in- 
ternal surface,  and  is  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  outer  coats. 
1905.  MMhanliBL  of  BMntlon.— When 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  ia  mag- 
nified about  ?0  diameters,  the  macons  mem- 
brane e:ihibits  the   honeycomb   appearance 
,  '   seen  in  Fig.  SOI,  Into  these  reticnlated  spaces 

'  there  open  little  cup-shaped  cavities  called 
itomaeh  follieUa,  which  are  about  jj,  of  an 
inch  ill  diameter.  Fig.  S02  represents  the 
>•  magniSed  secreting  follicles  from  the  stomach 
of  a  dog ;  c  d  the  months  opening  npon  the 
surface;  t/  the  closed  tabes  imbedded  in  the  membrane  below. 
The  walls  of  these  cavities  are  webbed  over  with  a  tissue  of  most 
delicate  blood  vessels,  carrying  streams  of  blood;  a  network  of 
veins  surrounds  their  outlets  npon  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
while  nerves  innumerable  pervade  the  whole  arrangement. 

mOS.  The  office  of  these  follicles  is  to  separate  from  the  blood 

•iiimple  of  Ita  dlgtutlTS  powei.    laOL  DaHrlba  tbe  MomiMh.    law,  BipMn  tb* 


miignUlsd. 
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the  digestive  fluid  of  the  Btomaoh.    Thia  is  done  b;  cell  growth. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  cavities,  in  the  little  p^^ 

tubular  roots,  cells  arise  in  immense  numbers.  ,■ 

Nourished  by  the  blood,  they  multiply  and 
swell  until  they  ore  driven  up  iu  crowds  to  the 
snr&oe,  where  they  burst  and  deliver  their 
contents  ioto  the  Htomaoh. 

1207.  The  Oaatrlo  Juice  is  a  limpid,  col- 
orless, and  always  distisotly  acid  fluid,  secre- 
ted by  the  cells  of  the  stomach  follicles.    Its 
acidity  is  chiefly  due  to  cblorotaydric  acid, 
though  Isotio  acid  is  commonly  present.    It 
contfuna  a  nitrogeuous  body  called  pepsin, 
or  ferment  substance,  of  which  bnt  little  is 
known.    Liebiq  does  not  consider  it  as  a  pe- 
culiar digestive  agent,  but  as  formed  of  mi-         """'     "'     "" 
niite  parts  of  the  mucous  membraue  of  the  stomach,  separated  and 
in  a  state  of  deoompoaition.    This  substance,  acted  ou  by  the  oiy- 
geu  swallowed  in  the  frothy  salira,  eicitesthe  digestive  fermen- 
tation attributed  to  pepsin.    The  compoution  of  the  gcistric  juice 
varies  in  different  kinds  of  animals,  and  seems  adapted  to  difi'erent 
kinds  of  food. 

1208.  Its  Aotlon^-If  coagulated  white  of  egg  be  placed  in  water 
acidulated  with  cblorohydric  acid,  no  solvent  action  takes  place  at 
common  temperatures  for  a  long  time,  though  at  1G0°  a  slow  dis- 
solving effect  begins.  But  if  a,  little  pepsin  be  added  to  the  liquid, 
the  solution  goes  on  actively.  Ad  ounce  of  water,  mized  with 
twelve  drops  of  chlorohydrie  acid  and  one  grain  of  pepsin,  will 
completely  dissolve  the  white  of  an  egg  in  two  hours  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  stomach.  It  acts  in  the  same  mauner  on  cheese, 
flesh,  aud  the  whole  nitrogenous  group,  but  has  no  solvent  pnwer 
on  non -nitrogeuous  matter.  Gastric  juice,  withdrawn  from  the 
stomach,  prodnces  the  same  effect,  though  by  no  means  so  rapidly 
as  in  the  stomach. 

1309.  Peptonao. — In  digestion  nitrogenous  matters  are  not 
only  dissolved,  hut  remain  dissolved.  They  seem  to  be  modified  in 
some  peculiar  way,  and  to  this  state  the  name  peptone  has  been 
applied  ;   thus  albumen  produces  an  albumen  peptone  ;    fibrin  a 
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fibrin  peptone,  and  casein  a  casein  peptone — snbstances  whicli 
continue  dissolved  after  the  solvent  is  withdrawn.  The  presence 
of  oily  substances  has  been  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  formation 
of  these  products,  and  therefore  to  stomach  digestion. 

1210.  The  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  is  very  large.  The 
hourly  destruction  of  fibrin  throughout  the  system  in  average 
muscular  action  has  been  assumed  as  62  grams,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  20  parts  of  gastric  juice  dissolve  one  part  of  dry  nitro- 
genous matter.  To  digest  this  quantity,  some  60  or  70  ounces 
are  required.  It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  the  gastric 
juice  is  sufficient  to  dissolve  all  the  nitrogenous  matter  required 
for  the  system. 

1211.  Motions  of  the  Stomach. — ^The  fbod,  as  it  enters  the 
stomach  through  the  cardiac  orifice,  Fig.  803,  is  immediately  sub- 
jected to  a  peculiar  movement,  by  which  it  is  thoroughly  intermixed 
with  the  gastric  fiuid.  This  motion  is  produced  by  the  alternate 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  bands,  which  produce  a 
constant  agitation  or  churning  of  the  alimentary  mass.  Thes^  con- 
tractions cause  the  food  to  revolve  round  the  interior  of  the  stom- 
ach in  from  one  to  three  minutes,  but  as  chymification  advances, 
the  rapidity  of  the  motion  is  increased.  The  combined  effect  of 
the  agitation  and  of  the  mingled  solvent  is  to  reduce  the  solid  food 
to  a  uniform  pulpy,  semi-fluid  mass  called  chyme^ 

1212.  Limit  of  Stomach  Digeatlon^—The  opinion  long  enter- 
tained that  the  stomach  is  the  exclusive  seat  of  digestive  changes, 
is  now  abandoned.  We  have  seen  that  foods  are  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  based  upon  essential  differences  of  chemical  compo- 
sition, viz. :  the  nitrogenous  and  the  non-nitrogenous.  This  dis- 
tinction reappears  in  digestion.  So  different  are  these  two  kinds 
of  aliment  that  they  require  totally  different,  nay  oppoate  agents 
to  dissolve  them.  Digestion  commences  in  the  mouth  with  an  al- 
kaline liquid  upon  the  non-nitrogenous  portion  of  the  food ;  pro- 
ceeding to  the  stomach,  it  meets  an  acid ;  the  changes  begun  in 
the  mouth  are  arrested;  the  alkaline  saliva  is  neutralized,  and 
action  begins  on  the  nitrogenous  compounds. 

1213.  Absoxption  from  the  Stomach. — ^The  liquefied  food  en- 
ters the  circulating  vessels  by  absorption,  and  passes   into  th« 


What  of  pepioncB  f  12ia  What  is  said  of  the  quantity  of  gaatrio  juice  Becretud  I 
1211.  DeBcribe  the  motions  of  the  Btomaoh.  What  is  cAynMf  1212.  Is  the  Btomavh 
the  solo  seat  of  dlgefltioa  f    What  of  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  foods  in 
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blood.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  the  outlet  of  the 
stomach  is  closed  by  tying  it,  water  which  has  been  swallowed 
disappears  rapidly  from  the  organ,  and  medicines  act  upon  the 
system  almost  as  promptly  as  under  natural  circumstances.  In  the 
.same  way  portions  of  sugar,  lactic  acid,  and  digested  nitrogenous 
substances,  pass  into  the  blood  by  absorption  through  the  stom- 
ach veins.  The  remainder  of  the  contents  gradually  oozes  through 
the  valvular  opening  that  leads  into  the  intestine. 

1214.  Why  the  Stomach  do«0  not  Digest  ItaeJL — ^To  the  ques- 
tion often  asked,  Why  the  gastric  secretion  does  not  dissolve  and 
digest  the  stomach  itself,  it  has  been  triumphantly  replied  that  the 
*  vital  force '  of  the  living  stomach  prevents  such  a  result.  But 
Bernasd  and  others  have  proved  that  the  vital  force  oflPers  no  such 
resistance.  On  inserting  the  hind  legs  of  a  live  frog  into  the 
stomach  of  a  dog,  through  a  fistulous  opening,  the  flesh  is  almost 
as  rapidly  dissolved  as  though  it  did  not  belong  to  a  living  animal. 
The  resisting  power  of  the  stomach  is  due  to  a  sheath  of  mucus, 
and  to  the  continuous  formation  of  protecting  cells,  called  epithe- 
lium^  during  the  process  of  digestion. 

§111.  Third  Stage  of  Digestion. 

1216.  Intestinal  Digestion^— The  partially  digested  food,  dis- 
missed from  the  stomach,  enters  the  duodenum^  or  first  portion  of 
the  intestinal  tract,  where  the  process  is  finished.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  digestive  tract  is  represented  in  Fig.  808.  Into  the 
duodenum  two  small  tabes  or  ducts  open ;  one  leading  from  the 
liver  and  pouring  in  hile^  and  the  other  from  the  pancreas  yielding 
pancreatic  juice,  the  first  being  much  larger  in  quantity. 

1215.  The  Bile  is  formed  in  the  liver  from  the  venous  or  dark 
blood,  and  is  accumulated  as  gall  or  cystic  hile  in  a  sac  called  the 
gall  bladder.  Human  bile  is  a  bitter,  yellowish-green,  ropy  liquid, 
of  a  nauseating  odor.  Its  viscidity  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
mucus  from  the  gall  bladder,  which  gives  it  a  tendency  to  putre- 
faction. Bile  contains  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen  and  a  nota- 
ble amount  of  sulphur.  In  constitution  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  soap— a  combination  of  fatty  acids  with  alkalies. 

relation  to  digestion  ?    1213.  Row  does  food  enter  the  blood  f    State  the  proof. 
1214   Why  does  not  the  Btomaoh  digest  itself  t     1215.    Deaoribe  iDteBtlnal 
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1317.  Ox  bile  conaists  of  two  resinoas  acida  combined  with 
soda ;  th«  eAoIw  and  ehoUie  acids.     Taurin  la  a  highlj  salpbnrized 
Fia.an. 
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crystalline  body,  obtainable  from  bile  by  the  aottoa  of  adds. 
ChoUiterine  is  a  cryatallizable,  fatty  coDBtituent  of  bile,  of  wbich 
it  forms  only  71,^1  P^i^  But  it  is  important  aa,  fh>m  its  insolu- 
bility, when  once  deposited,  it  cannot  be  reabBorbed.  Hence,  ao- 
enmulating  in  the  gall  bladder,  it  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of 
gall  ttoTi^  or  biliary  calculi.  It  is  a  conatitaent  of  blood  and 
brains. 

1218.  Ths  Panoreatto  Flnid  somewhat  resembles  the  saliva. 

dlgHtloi^    ma.  Wtiuaflliabltel    ISIT.  Or  ox  bile  t    UbolMtsrtnc  I    mK  Wbnt 
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It  is  alkaline,  and  rapidly  changes  starch  into  sugar ;  it  serves 
therefore  to  complete  the  digestion  of  amylaceous  substances. 
"When  agitated  with  oil,  it  forms  a  very  perfect  emulsion,  and  un- 
doubtedly promotes  the  absorption  of  oily  bodies. 

1219.  Besides  the  bile  and  pancreatic  fluid,  the  walls  of  the 
intestine. pour  out  an  intestinal  juice.  By  these  three  alkaline 
agents  the  digestion  of  the  mouth  is  resumed.  Starch  is  rapidly 
changed  to  sugar,  and  sugar  to  lactic  acid.  Although  the  secre- 
tions poured  into  the  intestines  are  all  alkaline,  yet  lactic  acid  is 
80  rapidly  produced  that  the  intestinal  mass  quickly  becomes 
acidulous.  The  conditions  are  thus  furnished  for  the  diges- 
tion of  the  nitrogenous  substances  that  are  not  dissolved  in  the 
stomach.    The  changed  food  is  here  teimed  i^yle. 

1220.  Intestinal  Absoxptioii.— Those  substances  which  are 
dissolved  in  water  in  the  intestines  are  taken  up  by  the  veins, 
while  the  oily  and  fatty  matters,  which  are  less  perfectly  dis- 
solved, are  absorbed  by  a  special  arrangement  of  vessels  called 
the  lacteals ;  these  are  extremely  fine  tubes,  arising  in  the  intes- 
tinal coats.  The  liquid  which  enters  the  lacteals  is  white,  milk- 
like, and  rich  in  oil.  These  vessels  are  gathered  into  knots  or 
glands,  so  as  to  be  greatly  prolonged  without  consuming  space. 
They  finally  gather  into  a  tube  called  the  thoracic  duct,  and  pour 
their  contents  into  a  large  vein  near  the  left  shoulder,  and  thus 
into  the  general  circulation. 

1221.  The  Blood.— The  series  of  changes  just  described  has 
for  its  object  the  preparation  from  the  food  of  a  nutritious  fluid  to 
supply  materials  of  renovation  and  growth  to  all  parts  of  the 
body.  This  fluid  is  the  llood  and  the  apparatus  of  tubes  (blood 
vessels)  by  which  it  is  conveyed,  is  termed  the  circulatory  system. 

1222.  In  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  blood  is  red,  being 
of  a  bright  scarlet  when  taken  from  the  arteries,  but  of  a  deep 
purplish  hue  when  drawn  from  the  veins.  It  is  unctuous  to  the 
touch,  has  a  slightly  resinous  odor,  a  saline  taste,  and  an  alkaline 
reaction.  When  first  removed  from  the  body,  the  blood  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  a  uniform  red  liquid ;  but  when  examined  by  the 
microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  two  distinct  parts — a  clear  and 
nearly  colorless  fluid  called  the  plasma^  and  an  immense  number 

is  the  pancreatic  fluid  ?  1219.  Explain  the  completion  of  digeBtioo.  1220  How  is 
intestinal  absorption  effected  I  What  of  tlie  lacteals,  glands,  Scq.  f  1221.  State  the 
object  of  all  these  changes  f    What  is  the  circulatory  i^stem  ?    1222.  Describe  the 
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of  minate,  roaoded  red  particles  floating  in  this  liquid,  which  are 
^     ___  Vnov  a  aa  blood  globules,  oTbloodeoT' 

ptuclet.  These  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  form  ia  difiecpnt  animals.  In 
man  they  are  flat  discs,  which  have 
a  diameter  of  about  the  j^„  of 
an  inch,  and  are  one  foorth  as 
thick.  The  corposclcB  consist  of 
a  thick  albnininonfi  membrane  call- 
ed globulin,  filled  with  a  red  color- 
ing matter,  termed  herriaUn,  jn 
which  iron  is  a  large  element. 

1223.  OoagoUtion.  After    the  - 

blood  has  been  removed  froni  the 

bod;  for  a  short  time,  it  sponta- 

neouslj  coagulates,  separating  into  a  dark  red  jelly,  or  clot  Qerat- 

lavientum),  and  a  pale  oolored  slimy  liqnid  (terum).    Ooagnlatjon 

is  caused  by  the  change 

of  soluble  fibrin  contained 

in  blood  to  the  insoluble 

state.  The  clot  coneisto  of 

fine  fibrous  threads,  en- 

I  closing  the  red  oorposcles, 

"  Kg.  805.  It  was  formerly 

supposed  to  be  owing  to 

the  death  of  the  blood, 

but  the  same  effect  is  con- 

™'*S?'^,^'*?ii.?!_*''"  stantlytakingplace  within 

the  body,   as  the  liquid 

deposited  to  prodace  solid  llesb.    As  the 

fibrin  coagulates  it  forms  a  fine  network  or  jelly  thronghoot 

the  liquid,  which  entangles  and  encloses  the  red  corpuscles.    It 

also  contains  a  portion  of  the  serum,  which  may  be  removed  by 

pressure.    The  serum  consists  of  water,  albamen,  iatty  matter, 

and  various  salts. 

1224.  OompodUon.— This  varies  with  age,  aex,  and  the  state 
of  the  individual.  The  chief  constituents  of  the  blood  of  man, 
according  to  Bboqitbrbl  and  Rodibr,  are  as  follows : 


fibrin  of  the  blood 


mubtt,  (UagDiflediabui 
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Water,      .          .           .          .           .           .  779.00 

Fibrin,            .....  2.20 

Fatty  Matters, 1.60 

Albumen,       .           .           .           .           .  69.40 

Blood  Corpuscles,           ....  141.10 

Extractiye  Matters,  .           .          •           •  6.80 

1000.10 

Salts,         ,           .           .           .           .  6.50 
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CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

FINAL    DESTINATION    OF    FOOD. 

§1.  Animal  JVutntion^ 

1226.  In  the  present  chapter  we  consider  the  final  uses  of  food 
— the  sequel  of  the  course  of  chemical  changes  unfolded  in  the 
preceding  pages.  Plant  products  were  divided  at  the  outset  into 
two  groups,  the  nitrogenous  and  the  non-nitrogenous.  "We  next 
found  a  twofold  digestion  conforming  to  this  distinction,  and  we 
are  now  to  find  that  this  fundamental  difference  is  ohserved  in 
their  ultimate  uses.  The  nitrogenous  class  serves  the  purposes  of 
nutrition^  the  formation  of  structure ;  the  non-nitrogenous  serve 
the  purposes  of  respiration,  and  are  chiefly  'devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat. 

1226.  The  Iiiving  Body  a  Furnace. — The  living  hody  is  a  reg- 
ulated furnace.  Its  constituents  are  combustible :  a  vital  fire  is 
sustained  in  the  organism  from  birth  to  death,  and  the  inhalation 
of  oxygen  is  the  draught  by  which  it  is  supported.  But  this  com- 
bustion must  take  place  in  such  a  manner  that  other  important 
objects  can  be  accomplished ;  while  heat  is  to  be  constantly  main- 
tained in  ^  the  house  we  live  in,^  the  structure  must  not  be  burned 
down  in  the  process. 

1227.  Nitrogen  is  incombustible,  and  lowers  the  combustibility 
of  all  compounds  into  which  it  enters.  Even  hydrogen  and  phos- 
phorus lose  their  combustibility  by  union  with  nitrogen.  The 
nitrogen  of  albuminous  compounds,  which  gives  them  a  low  com- 
bustibility, adapts  them  to  form  the  bodily  structures  which  are  to 

1225.  What  are  we  now  to  consider!  What  of  the  distinction  between  the 
nitrogenoufl  and  non-nitn^enoas  bodies?  1226.  How  is  the  living  body  a  fur- 
nace f    What  precaution  is  necessary !    1227.  How  does  nitrogen  Influence  com- 
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have  a  certain  degree  of  permanence.  What  the  iron  is  to  the 
stove,  the  nitrogenous  tissues  are  to  the  living  body ;  the j  enclose 
and  retain  the  non-nitrogenous  as  fuel.  Both  the  fuel  and  the 
structure  are  essentially  combustible ;  the  stove  '  burns  out  *  in 
time,  and  the  bodily  tissues  waste  continually ;  but  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  sufficient  for  the  great  purposes  of  the  animal 
economy.  Lisbio  remarks:  *  Without  the  powerful  resistance 
which  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  body  oppose,  beyond 
all  other  parts,  to  the  action  of  the  air,  life  could  not  subsist.' 

1228.  Office  of  Alliaiiiaii. — When  it  was  discovered  that  albu- 
minous substances  are  isolneric  and  convertible,  and  that  they 
originate  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  problem  of  animal  nutri- 
tion was  at  once  and  greatly  simplified.  Albumen  was  found  to 
be  the  universal  starting  point  of  animal  nutrition — the  liquid 
basis  of  tissue  and  bodily  development.  This  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the  bird's  egg  during 
incubation.  Under  the  influence  of  warmth,  and  by  the  action  of 
oxygen,  which  enters  through  the  porous  shell — the  same  condi- 
tions as  those  which  accompany  respiration — all  the  tissues,  mem- 
branes, and  bones  (by  the  aid  of  lime  from  the  shell)  are  devel- 
oped. The  foundation  material  from  which  they  are  all  derived 
is  albumen,  and  from  this  also  originate  the  growth  and  constant 
reproduction  of  our  own  bodies  during  life. 

1229.  Nutrition  of  the  Tissues.— The  nutrition  of  the  animal 
strnctures  is,  therefore,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  a  very  simple 
process ;  albumen  is  changed  into  fibrin,  and  fibrin  to  tissue.  Al- 
bumen coagulates  into  a  brittle  mass,  but  fibrin,  as  we  have  seen, 
coagulates  into  tough,  thread-like  fibres,  so  that  blood  in  which  it 
is  dissolved  has  been  very  properly  called  *  liquid  flesh.'  The  re- 
lations of  albumen,  fibrin,  and  flesh  have  been  aptly  compared  to 
those  of  raw  cotton,  the  spun  yam,  and  the  woven  fabric.  The 
conversion  of  albumen  into  fibrin,  which  commences  in  the  lacteals 
and  continues  in  the  blood,  is  therefore  a  simple  flesh-forming  pro- 
cess. The  product  necessarily  remains  in  a  liquid  state,  that  it 
may  be  distributed  by  the  circulation  into  all  parts  of  the  system, 
while  it  gradually  coagulates  into  muscular  tissue.  Cell  growth  is 
the  instrumentality  of  change. 

bastibllltyf  State  the  eoraparison.  What  is  Libbio*8  remark  f  1228.  What 
is  the  office  of  albumen  t  Give  the  illuetratioo.  1229.  Define  the  nutrition 
of  animal  tiMuee.     What  oompariaon  is  usedf     What  of  the  fibrin  formed, 
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1230.  Limit  to  the  Nutritive  Power.— There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  living  system  has  the  power  of  converting  one  element 
into  another.  It  may  transmute  compounds  of  similar  constitution 
one  into  another,  and  it  can  destroy  suhstances  by  a  progressive 
series  of  chlinges,  giving  rise  to  new  products  at  each  descending 
step.  But  it  can  neither  work  upwardy  like  the  plant,  nor  com- 
bine for  its  own  use  mater^s  that  are  present.  The  dissevered 
constituents  of  used-up  tissues  exist  in  the  blood,  but  it  is  entirely 
incapable  of  reconverting  them  into  tissue.  Nor  has  the  body  the 
power  of  transmuting  the  non-nitrogenous  group  into  the  nutritive, 
or  of  enabling  the  former  to  replace  the  latter  in  the  exigences  of 
the  animal  economy.  It  cannot  make  starch  do  the  work  of  glu- 
ten. That  nutrition  consists  essentially  in  the  assimilation  of  al- 
buminous bodies,  is  now  one  of  the  best  established  principles  of 
physiology. 

1231.  Yet  the  respiratory  substances,  though  incapable  of 
forming  tissue,  may  yet  essentially  aid  nutrition :  such  is  the  case 
with  the  fats.  If  the  conversion  of  albumen  into  fibrin  is  incom- 
plete, the  tissues  are  imperfectly  nourished.  The  formation  of 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  which  gives  rise  to  ^  consumption,'  is  due 
to  this  cause,  as  tubercular  matter  consists  of  half-formed  cells 
and  coagulated  albumen  deposited  in  the  pulmonary  tissue.  The 
cause  of  this  abortive  nutrition  is  not  the  lack  of  sufBcient  nitro- 
genous matter  to  nourish  tissue,  but  of  some  other  principle.  It 
has  been  recently  maintained  that  it  is  due  to  a  deficiency  of  the 
oily  matter  which  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  cells,  and  the 
growth  of  healthy  structure.  Cod  liver  oil  and  a  free  use  of  the 
fatty  kinds  of  diet  are  recommended  for  such  cases. 

1232.  Nitrogenous  Diet.— None  of  the  alimentary  principles 
taken  alone  will  support  life ;  a  mixed  diet  is  therefore  required. 
But  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  varies  in  different  circum- 
stances. Severe  exercise  rapidly  consumes  the  tissues,  and  neces- 
sitates a  diet  rich  in  nitrogenous  principles.  In  childhood  there 
is  a  double  demand  for  these  constituents,  to  supply  the  constant 
waste  and  promote  growth.  Milk,  rich  in  nutrient  matters,  is  the 
food  furnished  them  by  nature,  and  when  replaced  it  should  only 

and  of  cell  growth  f  12S0.  State  the  power  of  the  living  systexn.  Of  what  la  it  In- 
capable f  In  what  does  nutrition  consist !  1231.  What  of  the  respiratory  sub- 
stances f  How  does  oonsumption  illnstrate  their  value?  State  the  remedy  pro- 
posed. 1232.  What  is  said  of  the  alimentary  principles  f  Of  the  food  of  children  f 
19 
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be  by  a  generous,  blood-prodacing  diet  Bach  as  milk,  bread,  meat, 
eggs.  There  is  apt  to  occur  in  children  a  deficiency  in  phosphate 
of  lime  from  the  rapid  formation  of  bone,  and  as  the  articles  just 
mentioned  contain  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime  water  is 
often  a  good  addition  to  their  food. 

1233.  Reipiratory  FoodB.— The  respiratory  principles  taken 
into  the  system  are  either  burned  at  once  in  the  blood  for  the 
production  of  heat,  or  they  accumulate  as  fat.  The  demand  for 
them  varies  with  temperature,  which  depends  upon  season  and 
climate.  In  summer,  or  In  the  tropical  regions,  where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air  rises  nearly  if  not  quite  to  blood 
heat  (98°),  there  can  be  but  slight  necessity  for  generating  heat 
within.  Under  those  circumstances  a  diet  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
with  a  low  proportion  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  selected  by  in- 
stinct. On  the  other  hand,  in  winter  or  in  the  polar  regions,  where 
the  temperature  falls  100''  or  ISO''  below  that  of  the  body,  a  rich, 
heat-producing  diet  is  required,  and  man  instinctively  seeks  for 
fatty  and  oily  foods.  In  northern  regions  blubber  and  oil  are 
consumed  in  vast  quantities.  The  greater  density  of  the  air  in 
these  cases  also  increases  internal  oxidation  and  the  consequent 
heat 

1234.  NntzltiTe  Valne  of  Food.— The  first  step  in  determin- 
ing this  is  to  remove  the  water,  which  varies  in  amount  from  10  to 
98  per  cent,  in  different  kinds  of  food ;  they  are  thus  reduced  to  the 
same  condition.  Its  nutritive  value  is  then  determined  by  a  com- 
parison between  the  quantities  of  the  two  classes  of  ingredients. 
But  the  respiratory  substances  vary  in  heat-producing  effect ;  10 
parts  of  fat  equalling  in  this  respect  24  of  starch.  By  multiplying 
the  fat  by  2.4  it  is  reduced  to  its  equivalent  in  starch.  Thus  the 
9  per  cent,  of  oil  in  Indian  corn  is  equal  to  adding  22  per  cent,  to 
its  real  amount  of  starch.  On  the  contrary,  albuminous  substances, 
whether  in  the  form  of  albumen,  gluten,  or  casein,  have  equal  nu- 
tritive powers.  Hence,  by  comparing  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  food  with  the  respiratory,  reduced  to  the  expression  for  starch, 
we  can  determine  the  adaptation  of  any  article  of  diet  to  the  two 
great  functions  of  the  living  system.  The  following  table  from 
LiEBiG  presents  the  comparison : 

1233.  Of  the  reBplratory  foods  f  How  does  lustfnct  lead  na  to  select  food  f  1234. 
How  Ib  the  Dutritive  value  of  foods  determined  t    How  Is  milk  adapted  to  the 
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JTutritive,       Beapiratory, 

Oow's  milk 

Human  milk 

Horse  beans 

Peas 

Fat  mutton 

Fat  pork 

Beef 

Veal 

Wheat  flour 

Oat  meal 

Rye  flour 

Barley 

Potatoes  (white) 

Potatoes  (blue) 

Rice 

Buckwheat 

The  above  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  average  and  approximate 
statement.  There  is  mnch  variation  in  the  proportions  of  the  same 
class  of  substances,  as  we  see  in  potatoes,  and  it  must  be  still 
greater  in  diflTerent  samples  of  the  same  kind  of  meat ;  nor  can  any 
sach  statement  be  relied  upon  as  of  itself  a  sufl&cient  guide  in  the 
matter  of  diet.  Still  it  is  useful  and  rich  in  suggestions.  Milk, 
for  example,  is  the  diet  of  a  growing  animal.  It  must  furnish  ni- 
trogenous material  both  for  current  waste  and  for  increased  devel- 
opment ;  hence  it  abounds  in  the  curdy  ingredient.  But  its  prop- 
erties are  admirably  modified  to  suit  special  circumstances.  Of 
all  the  young  of  the  animal  world,  none  lead  so  quiet  a«life,  or 
advance  so  slowly  to  maturity,  as  the  human  infant ;  therefore  hu- 
man milk  is  less  rich  in  muscle-forming  constituents  than  that  of 
animals — the  cow,  for  example,  whose  young  develop  more  quick- 
ly, and  exert  themselves  much  earlier. 

1236.  Metamorphosis  of  Tissue.— Some  substances  have  the 
power  of  influencing  tissue  changes  without  properly  participating 
in  them.  Some  increase  metaihorphosis ;  others  check  it.  Com- 
mon salt,  for  example,  and  an  excess  of  water,  act  as  hasteners  of 
transformation,  while  alcohol  and  tea  act  as  arresters  of  change. 
If  we  consume  those  substances  which  augment  waste,  it  is  said 
we  require  a  fuller  diet  to  compensate  for  the  extra  loss,  or  the 
body  declines  in  weight  with  more  rapidity  than  otherwise.  But 
if  we  employ  the  arresters  of  metamorphosis,  we  save  tissue. 


yotingf     1235.   How  do  diflTerent  Bubstances  influence  physiological  changes  f 
What  is  the  eft<BCt  of  water  and  salt  f   Tea  and  alcohol  t    1236.  Why  does  the  Bys* 
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and  can  inidntain  our  usual  strength  and  weight  on  a  more  slender 
diet.    The  subject  requires  further  elucidation.'*' 

§  II.  JSespiration  and  Circulation. 

1236.  Destmctive  Force  in  the  Syatenk— Reparation  of  the 
body  implies  its  waste ;  nutrition  presupposes  destruction.  Ali- 
ment is  constantly  supplied  to  the  system,  because  it  is  constantly 
consumed.  The  tissue  is  the  seat  of  a  kind  of  polarity ;  waste  and 
supply  in  the  healthy  adult  are  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

^237. — ^As  the  body  does  not  increase  in  weight,  though  mat- 
ter is  constantly  added  to  it,  the  destructiye  process  going  on 
within  must  be  sufficiently  active  to  use  up  and  carry  away  the 
same  amount  of  matter  that  is  supplied  through  the  channels  of 
nutrition.  The  source  of  this  perpetual  waste  and  destruction  is 
the  act  of  reipiration^  by  which  air  is  brought  into  contact  with 
every  portion  of  the  animal  fabric. 

1238.  Nature  of  Re8piratioiu>-The  relation  of  animals  to  the 
atmosphere  is  of  the  most  direct  and  vital  nature.  All  the  pecu- 
liar processes  which  take  place  in  the  animal  structure  and  which 
we  call  life^  are  set  in  motion  and  kept  in  motion  by  atmos- 
pheric oxygen.  Its  effect  is  exerted  upon  the  body  through  the 
medium  of  the  respiratory  organs.  The  action  of  oxygen  is  exactly 
of  the  same  nature  in  all  animals ;  but  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  respiratory  mechanism  differ  according  as  they  are 
destined  to  be  acted  upon  by  oxygen  in  the  condition  of  a  gas,  or 
in  a  state  of  solution  in  water.  Animals  inhabiting  the  water  have 
their  breathing  organs  outside  the  body ;  in  air-breathing  animals 
they  are  within.  In  marine  animals  they  are  termed  bronchia  or 
gills,  and  are  composed  of  feathery  filaments,  or  tufts  of  blood 
vessels,  situated  externally,  so  as  to  be  acted  on  by  air  contained 
in  the  water.  The  higher  animals  respire  by  lungs,  which  condst 
of  membranous  bags  lodged  within  the  body.  They  contain  mil- 
lions of  air  cells,  which  are  connected  with  the  atmosphere  by  the 


*  For  a  mnelr  more  extended  disenssion  of  the  physiological  effects  of  food,  the 
stadent  Is  referred  to  the  anthor^s  "  Household  Science." 


tern  require  food  f  What  of  its  forces !  1237.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  destructive 
force  f  Its  source  t  1238.  What  is  the  relation  of  oxygen  to  life  ?  Its  medium  f 
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tracliea  and  its  branchings,  and  &re  BDrrouoded  by  a  delicaM  mem- 
brane man/  times  more  extended  than  the  surface  of  the  body. 

1239.  TbelnagscomploteljfiUtbe  cavity  of  the  chest,  aothat, 
by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  surrounding 
walla  and  floor,  they  are  correspondingly  enlarged  and  diminished 
in  size.  The  contractile  pressure  of  the  chest  drivee  the  air  out 
(expiration),  and  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  external  pres- 
BOre  of  the  atmosphere  forces  it  back  again  (iiupiration,). 


Artery. 
HuBrt, 
Right  AurloJe. 

Bigbl  VBtLtriele. 


IdMl  Tlew  of  Om  Clrei 


1340.  Cironlation. — Air,  entering  the  langa,  fills  and  distends 
the  nnmberleas  little  lur  cells.  The  enclosing  membrane  is  over- 
spread with  the  finest  network  of  capillary  blood  vessels.    Pene- 

ilotha  Iduei  act  In  tmullilDi;)    1240.  DeHiibc  (Le  proceu  of  diciiIsUon.    What 
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tratiog  the  membrane,  oxygen  enters  the  blood,  and,  imparting  to 
it  a  bright  crimson  color,  rushes  forward  with  it  toward  the  heart. 
From  the  heart  the  blood  pasBea  through  the  arteries  to  aU  por- 
tions of  the  body.  These  arteries  divide  and  subdivide  antU  they 
are  rednced  to  the  finest  tubes,  which  are  densely  interlaced 
tliroagh  alJ  parts  of  the  body.  As  they  are  distributed  through 
the  system,  they  &re  called  tj/iUmie  eapitlaria.  In  these  vessels 
the  oxygen  is  changed  to  carbonic  acid,  and  the  arterial  blood  to 
venous  blood.  Passing  forward,  it  is  gathered  into  the  veins,  re- 
tamed  to  the  heart,  and  then  driven  back  to  the  lungs.  Here  the 
carbonio  acid  escapes  through  the  membranes  into  the  air  cells ;  it 
then  diffuses  into  the  bronchial  paaaagea  and  is  expelled  into  the  air. 
1241.  Fig.  SOS  is  an  ideal  representation  of  the  double  circula- 
tion in  man.  The  fine  lines  at  the  top  represent  the  capiUaries  of 
the  lungs;  and  at  the  bottom  those  of  the  general  system.  The 
double  circulation  is  shown,  and  its  relation  to  the  heart.  The 
vessels  on  the  right  side  represent  the  arteries  carrying  blood 
charged  with  oxygen,  and  those  od  the  left  aide  the  veina  convey- 
ing carbonic  acid. 

1342.  Oxidation  throngbont  the  System,— It  was  formerly 
rapposed  that  oxygen  oombisedwith  carbon  and  hydrogen  directly 
in  the  lungs,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  animals  respiring  pnra 
hydrogen  or  nitrogen  continue  for  some  time  to  exhale  carbonic 
acid.  A  frog  was  placed  in  a  jar  of  hydrogen  over  mercory, 
and  continued  to  expire  carbonic  acid  for  eight  hoars,  thus 
showing  that  the  changes  do 
not  take  place  immediately 
in  the  lungs,  bat  throughout 
the  system,  and  are  due  to 
oxygen  previously  absorbed. 
The  physiological  changes 
proceed  so  slag^shly  in  rep- 
tiles that  they  will  live  long 
in  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  would  he 
quickly  fatal  to  higher  ani- 

«re  Ihe  lyilernio  esplll»rle«l  What  ere  the  fprlher  changMt  1241.  Whutdon 
V\g.  SOS  llloiiralB  ■  IMS.  Where  wKB  oitdntlon  formerlj  aupiKHed  toliillt  piBOf  t 
Wliatdoei  tliee»iMliMDt-wllhUiBfroirpiovaI    What  of  repUlca  t    1243.  What 
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1243.— In  the  fine  blood  vessels  distributed  throughout  the  body, 
oxygen  is  constantly  changed  to  carbonic  acid,  and  arterial  to  ve- 
nous blood.  The  minuteness  of  these  vessels  is  surprising.  They 
are  termed  capillary,  or  hair-like,  but  they  are  far  smaller  than  hairs. 
Fig.  807  shows  the  densely  crowded  blood  vessels  on  the  surface 
of  a  rabbit's  liver,  magnified  eleven  times.  Through  these  won- 
drously  fine  tubes  flows  the  vital  stream,  bringing  the  materials 
of  nutrition,  bearing  away  the  products  of  waste,  and  itself  inces- 
santly changing  as  it  presses  on. 

1244.  Conveyanoe  of  Oxygen. — In  what  manner  the  blood 
takes  up  the  oxygen  and  transports  it,  is  not  so  clearly  seen.  The 
absorbent  power  of  its  water  is  insufficient.  Liebio's  suggestion 
that  the  iron  of  the  blood  is  the  carrier,  is  unsatisfactory.  The 
blood  discs  are  the  agents  of  transportation,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  hold  the  oxygen  in  a  peculiarly  loose  condition  of  union,  sur- 
rendering it  at  all  points  to  enter  into  other  combinations. 

1246.  Oases  Absorbed  and  Exhaled.— Abut  5  per  cent,  of 
the  oxygen  inhaled  is  absorbed  by  the  blood.  When  oxygen 
combines  with  carbon,  the  bulk  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  uniting  oxygen.  If,  therefore,  all  the 
oxygen  taken  into  the  system  were  converted  into  carbonic  acid, 
the  amount  of  this  gas  exhaled  would  just  equal  the  oxygen  in- 
haled. But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  expired  breath  contains 
on  an  average  about  one  seventh  less  than  the  absorbed  oxygeo. 
This  deficiency  combines  with  hydrogen,  and  appears  in  the  breath 
as  exhaled  watery  vapor.  The  bulk  of  the  expired  air  is  greater 
than  that  inhaled,  owing  to  the  presence  of  moisture  and  its  high 
temperature. 

1246.  The  average  amount  of  air  inspired  and  exhaled  at  each 
respiration  is  80  cubic  inches,  and  the  average  number  of  respira- 
tions 20  per  minute,  so  that  500  cubic  feet  of  air  pass  through  the 
lungs  in  24  hours.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  is  variable, 
and  is  interesting  as  the  index  of  the  rate  of  internal  change.  The 
more  energetic  the  circulation,  the  larger  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid ;  it  is  less  during  sleep  than  while  awake,  and  less  during 
fksting  than  after  a  full  meal. 

1247.  How  the  expired  carbonic  acid  may  be  measured  is  shown 

prooesses  go  on  in  the  capillaries  f  How  in  their  minntenese  shown  ?  1244.  How  is 
oxygen  probably  conveyed  f  1245.  What  of  the  gases  absorbed  f  Of  tbOse  exhaled  f 
1240.  How  mnch  air  passes  through  the  Inngs  In  24  hoars  9  What  of  the  amount  of 
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in  Fig.  808.  A  bird  b  placed  ia  a  bell  glam,  A,  wliich  stands  ov& 
mercury.  ^  is  a  vessel  of  water  which  eBtabliBhes  a  current  of  sir 
tlirough  tlie  apparatus  as  ita  wat«r  flows  out.  The  tubes  1  and  3 
contain  pumice  stone  moistened  with  potasli,  whicli  absorbs  all  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  entering  air.  llie  bulbs,  (7,  contain  lime  wa- 
ter, and  the  fact  that  it  remains  clear  proves  that  the  air  enters  the 
bell  glass  free  from  carbonic  aoid.    The  air  wliich  the  bird  expires 


tCeanirliis  tba  Oubonlo  Add  eibkled  I17  ■  Bird. 

ts  drawn  through  the  bulbs,  D,  contdning  lime  water  or  potash, 
which  had  been  carefully  weighed.  The  carbonia  acid  exhaled 
by  the  bird  is  absorbed,  and  if  the  bulbs  are  agwn  weighed  after 
a  given  time,  they  indicate  the  amount  of  CO,  exhaled  by  the  bird. 

1243.  Hm  DUcorery  of  the  drotilatloii  was  made  upward 
of  two  hundred  years  ago  by  Dr.  Habvet,  but  of  its  cause  be  had 
no  trno  idea.  This  could  not  be  known  until  the  microscope  was 
perfected,  the  capillary  mechanism  explained,  and  the  sciences  of 
chembtry  and  molecular  phydcs  developed.  In  the  absence  of- 
real  knowledge,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  drawing  and  driving  action  of  the  heart. 

1249.  Office  of  the  Heart.— TVliile  it  is  admitted  that  the  im- 

orbonls  uid  eibaled.    IMl.  HowlaHmesBoredl    1248.  WliBt  ofDr.  Hmvii  In 
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pelling  action  of  the  heart  moves  the  blood  through  the  large 
tubes,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  cannot  drive  it  through  tlie 
capillaries :  the  force  which  acts  here  is  the  real  cause  of  the  cir- 
culation. There  are  animals  destitute  of  a  heart,  but  still  with  a 
definite  circulation.  Fishes  have  no  heart  on  the  arterial  side  be- 
tween the  lungs  (gills)  and  the  systemic  capillaries.  The  heart 
is  introduced  into  the  mechanism  of  the  higher  and  rapidly  acting 
animals  as  a  regulator^  rather  than  a  motor:  it  is  the  beating  pen- 
dulum ;  the  falling  weight  is  to  be  sought  in  the  capillary  system. 

1250.  Theory  of  the  Oirculatlon^— Dr.  Dbapbr  has  given  an 
explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  on  physical 
and  chemical  principles,  and  brought  us  nearer  to  a  final  solution 
of  this  interesting  problem  than  any  former  investigator.  We 
have  seen  how  fluids  rise  in  tubes  by  wetting  their  sides.  When 
two  liquids  meet  in  a  tube  with  unequal  affinities  for  its  walls,  %\\q 
one  having  the  highest  attraction  will  drive  the  other  before  it. 
The  arterial  blood  is  charged  with  oxygen  which  has  a  high  affin- 
ity for  the  walls  of  the  capillary  tissues.  As  the  oxygen  enters 
into  combination  with  the  materials  it  meets  with,  its  affinity  is 
satisfied,  and  arterial  is  changed  to  venous  blood,  which  is  driven 
forward  by  the  constant  pressure  of  the  arterial  current  behind. 
The  circulation  is  thus  immediately  due  to  respiration.  Dr.  Dra- 
PEB  applies  the  same  principle  to  the  flow  of  sap  in  plants.  Water 
of  the  soil,  entering  the  rootlets  and  rising  through  the  trunk  and 
branches  by  osmose,  parses  into  the  leaf,  and  is  there  digested. 
The  new  gummy,  or  colloid  product  has  less  affinity  for  the  walls 
of  the  tubes  and  tissue,  and  is  constantly  pushed  forward  by  the 
freshly  arriving  sap.  For  illustrations  of  this  view,  see  Dbapeb^s 
Human  Physiology. 

1251.  Influence  of  Air.— From  the  foregoing  considerations  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  influence  of  air  is  all  controlling  over  the  hu- 
man constitution ;  it  is  the  first  condition  of  vital  activity — ^the 
immediate  impelling  power  of  life.  Any  one  of  its  elements 
breathed  alone  would  be  fatal ;  any  other  proportions  would  be 
dangerous,  but  mingled  as  they  are,  how  bland,  how  balmy, 
how  salutary  they  become !  It  presses  upon  us  with  the  weight 
of  tons;  bathes  the  sensitive  passages,  distends  the  filmy  mem- 

blood !    Where  is  \he  seat  of  chief  action,  and  how  proved  f    What  Is  the  fanct!on 
of  the  heart  ?   1£50.  What  is  said  of  Dr.  Draper's  theory  9    Explain  it.    How  is  it 
elsewhere  applied !  1251.  What  is  said  of  the  influence  of  air  9  1252.  What  is  6t:ited 
19* 
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branes  of  the  air  cells,  and  flashing  through  into  the  blood,  is  swept 
forward  to  the  inmost  depths  of  the  system,  corroding  and  con- 
saming  in  its  progress  the  living  parts;  and  yet  with  such  mar- 
▼ellons  delicacy  are  all  these  things  accomplished,  that  we  re- 
main profoundly  unconscious  of  them.  Science  has  shown  that 
there  is  a  deep  life-import  in  these  never-ceasing  rhythmic  move- 
ments of  inspiration  and  expiration,  but  it  can  add  nothing  to 
the  ample  grandeur  of  the  primeval  statement  that  the  Creator 
*  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a 
living  soul.' 

§  in.  Production  of  Animal  Heat. 

1252.  All  Animals  prodooe  HeaL — ^If  water  containing  animal- 
cules be  gradually  frozen  under  a  microscope,  the  last  drops  seen  to 
congeal  are  those  which  surround  their  bodies.  From  this  point 
upward,  each  class  generates  an  amount  of  heat  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  temperature  of  the  human  body  may  be  ascertwied  by  placing 
the  bulb  of  a  delicate  thermometer  under  the  tongue,  but  to  meas- 
ure more  minute  quantities  of  animal  heat  than  this  instrument 
can  detect,  the  thermo-electric  couple  is  employed.    The  action 

Fio.  800. 


Galvanometer  for  measuring  Animal  Heat. 

of  the  latter  instrument  has  already  been  described.  In  Fig.  809 
i^  represents  an  iron  needle  bent  at  the  ends  and  soldered  to  cc, 
copper  wires  which  are  connected  with  a  galvanometer  G.  As 
long  as  both  points  are  at  the  same  temperature  the  needle  re- 
mains at  rest ;  but  it  moves  when  the  heat  of  one  exceeds  that  of 
the  other.  It  was  desired,  for  example,  to  compare  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  living  and  a  dead  insect.  Each  was  fixed  on  a  stick  ddy 
Fig.  310,  planted  in  the  earth  of  a  flower  pot  a.    The  needles  were 

of  animal  heat  ?    How  is  it  measure  1  ?    1253.  What  is  said  of  the  heat  of  the  hu- 
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then  thrast  into  coirespoDding  parts  of  the  living  and  dead  insect, 
when  the  motion  of  the  galvanometer 
indicated  the  difference  of  their  tem- 

1263.  Temperature  in  Man. — The 

heat  of  the  hnman  bodr  varies  bnt 
Hlightlyfrom  98°  the  world  over,  though 
the  external  temperature  ohanges  dailj 
and  honrly,  while  the  variation  from 
latitudes  and  seasonaia  very  great.  The 
extremes  of  eqaatorial  midsammer  and 
arctic  midwinter  embrace  a  range  of 
more  than  200°,  jet  through  all  these 
thermal  viciasitndeB  the  bodj  of  a  man 
in  health  deviates  but  little  from  the 
constant  normal  of  98°. 

1264. — In  view  of  these  facts  it  has 
been  mdntained  that  the  living  body  MsMnrtog  ih«  Hmt  rf  inwcto. 
has  some  vital,  mysterious,  internal  defence  against  the  influence 
of  external  agents.  But  this  is  erroneons.  It  is  a  heated  mass 
which  has  precisely  the  same  relations  to  snrrounding  objects 
as  any  other  heated  mass.  When  they  are  hotter  than  itself,  it 
receives  heat ;  when  they  are  colder,  it  loses  heat,  and  the  rate  of 
heating  or  cooling  depends  upon  the  difference  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  and  that  of  its  sarronnding  medium.  }!nt  in 
nearly  all  circumstances  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  higher 
than  the  objects  aronnd  it ;  hence,  it  is  almost  constantly  lo^ng 
heat  by  radiation,  condnction,  and  evaporalJon. 

1256.  Nanrom  Agency*— Animal  heat  has  been  ascribed  to 
nervous  agency,  bnt  such  an  idea  is  clearly  disproved  by  what 
takes  place  in  plants.  Tliere  are  two  marked  periods  in  the  life 
of  a  plant  in  which  it  exercises  the  heat-evolving  function,  and 
becomes  independent  of  surrounding  temperature.  This  occurs 
in  the  germination  of  seeds  and  in  flowering.  A  thermometer 
placed  in  a  bunch  of  arum  flowers  rose  to  121°,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  bnt  60°,  As  plants  have  no  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  effect  in  this  rase  cannot  be  due  to  nervous  action.    The 

niBn  hoiyf  1254.  How  hns  jt  boen  Bccounled  for?  WJiBt  are  the  ftcl*  In  ths 
euel  125&.TO  nhit  flsii  hue  snlraal  baatbfen  Bscrlbedt  WhM  dlsprovsa  this 
vlBwl    How  I>  11  relWoil  lo  the  nerrons  iT«tBmt    lOfl.  Towhnt  la  pliint  heat 
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production  of  heat  in  the  animal  body  is  under  the  control  of  the 
nervous  system  probably  in  the  same  way  that  the  fire  that  driyes 
the  steam  engine  is  under  the  control  of  the  fireman. 

1266.  Cause  of  tli«  Plant  HeaU<— In  both  of  the  cases  referred 
to  there  is  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  unites  with  the  sugar 
of  the  flower  and  the  oil  of  the  seed,  and  a  liberation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  exact  proportion.  That  the  heat  is  due  chiefly  to  oxidation 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  when  no  oxygen  is  present,  heat  is  not 
evolved ;  whereas,  if  pure  oxygen  gas  is  employed,  the  liberation 
of  heat  is  more  rapid  than  usual. 

1267.  Cause  of  Animal  HeaU — ^The  union  of  oxygen  with  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  is  a  source  of  heat  under  varied  conditions. 
We  can  combine  them  in  no  way  without  producing  heat.  The 
animal  body  inhales  oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic  acid ;  there  has 
therefore  been  a  union,  and  that  union  must  have  produced  heat. 
Here  is  a  real  cause,  and  one  adequate  to  account  for  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  body.  Muscular  and  ner- 
vous action  produce  heat,  and  this  may  probably  explain  the 
source  of  the  deficiency. 

1268.  Sfiect  of  the  Rate  of  Respiration^— The  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  an  animal  is  strictly  connected  with  its  rate  of  respi- 
ration, and  the  amount  of  oxygen  it  absorbs.  In  reptiles  and 
fishes  the  structure  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  such  that  but  a 
small  proportion  of  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  system.  The  quan- 
tity of  heat  produced  is  therefore  small.  Their  temperature  rises 
and  falls  with  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  is  never 
much  above  it ;  hence  they  are  called  cold-blooded  animals.  The 
respiratory  mechanism  of  birds,  on  the  contrary,  is  on  a  most  per- 
fect plan ;  it  works  rapidly,  and  their  temperature  is  consequently 
maintained  at  a  high  rate,  from  100""  to  112**.  Infants  breathe 
more  rapidly  than  adults,  and  their  temperature  is  several  degrees 
higher. 

1269.  Hibernation.— The  most  striking  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  respiration  over  bodily  heat  is  seen  in  the  case  of  those 
animals  which  pass  the  winter  season  in  a  state  of  profound  sleep, 
or  torpor  (hibernation).    In  this  condition  the  breathing  becomes 

chiefly  due  f  How  proved  t  1257.  How  do  you  account  for  animal  beat  f  What 
of  muBGiilar  and  nervous  action  t  1258.  With  what  is  the  heat  connected  *  Why 
are  reptilee  and  flflhes  '  cold-blooded  V  What  of  birds  and  infants?  1959.  What 
does  hibernation  illustrate  t    Describe  the  state.    Give  some  facts  in  regard  '.o  hi- 
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very  slow,  the  imperfectly  oxygenated  blood  flows  slnggbhly 
through  the  heart,  and  the  heat  of  the  anunal  falls,  it  may  be,  al- 
most to  the  freezing  point.  The  marmot,  in  sommer,  is  warm- 
blooded ;  but  as  it  passes  into  hibernatioD,  the  number  of  respira- 
tions falls  from  500  to  14  in  an  hour,  the  pulse  at  the  same  time 
sinking  from  150  to  15  per  minute.  An  animal  in  hibernation  has 
been  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  carbonic  acid  and  remained 
there  four  hours  without  injury,  while  if  thus  treated  in  its  active 
condition,  it  would  have  perished  instantly. 

1260.  Spontaneona  Oombostion. — There  has  long  prevailed  an 
opinion  that  the  living  body,  under  some  circumstances,  might 
take  fire  and  be  more  or  less  completely  consumed,  and  many  cases 
of  this  kind  are  on  record.  LiBBia,  however,  has  demonstrated 
the  impossibility  of  any  such  result,  and  affirms  that  no  amount  of 
fat,  alcohol,  or  phosphorus  which  the  living  body  could  possibly 
contain,  would  render  it  combustible.  Upon  examination,  the 
alleged  instances  of  spontaneous  combustion  were  found  to  be  in 
no  case  entitled  to  credence. 

§  IV.  Production  of  Animal  Power. 

1261.  The  amount  of  thermal  force  generated  annually  in  the 
body  of  an  adult  man  is  sufficient  to  raise  from  25,000  to  30,000 
lbs.  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  All  the  acts 
of  the  body,  every  motion^  utterance,  breath,  or  thought  consumes 
force.  We  make  about  9,000,000  separate  motions  of  breatiiing 
in  a  year ;  thereby  inhaling  and  expelling  700,000  gallons  of  air. 
At  the  same  time  the  heart  contracts  and  dilates  40,000,000 
times— each  time  with  an  estimated  force  of  18  lbs.,  while  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  blood  are  annually  driven  through  the  heart  and 
general  system.  Besides  these  involuntary  acts,  the  organism  gen- 
erates force  for  a  thousand  forms  of  voluntary,  physical  action.  A 
healthy  laborer  is  assumed  to  be  able  to  exert  a  force  equal  to 
raising  the  weight  of  his  body  through  10,000  feet  in  a  day. 

1262.  Rate  of  Ph3rBiological  Change.— Corresponding  to  this 
activity  is  a  high  rate  of  internal  change.    The  living  body  is  like 

bemat^on.  1280.  What  Is  said  of  gpontaneons  corobustioDi  1261.  How  much 
beat  does  a  man  annually  produce  t  How  many  motions  of  breathing  f  What 
amount  of  air  does  he  respire  f  How  many  motions  of  the  heart  does  he  make  9 
Uow  much  force  can  a  laborer  exert  t   1262.  What  amount  of  food  does  a  mtm  con- 
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a  waterfall ;  while  it  appears  an  onrarying  form  it  is  yet  composed 
of  particles  in  a  state  of  swift  transition.  A  man  consumes  in  a 
year  800  lbs.  of  solid  food,  the  same  amount  of  oxygen,  and  about 
1,600  lbs.  of  water — or  altogether  a  ton  and  a  half  of  matter. 
OnossAT  ascertained  the  waste  in  various  animals  to  be  an  average 
of  tV  of  their  weight  daily,  and  SoHiqixr  determined  it  to  be,  in 
the  case  of  the  human  being,  ^V  of  the  weight.  Johnston  says : 
*  an  animal  when  fasting  wiU  lose  from  ^  to  ^  of  its  whole  weight 
in  24  hours\  The  waste  proceeds  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  human 
body  is  believed  to  be  renewed  in  an  average  period  of  not  more 
than  30  days — ^the  man  of  eighty  years  has  therefore  shifted  the 
substance  of  his  corporeal  being  nearly  a  thousand  times  I 

1263.  Foroe  Aocompaoiei  Change. — ^In  the  exercise  of  func- 
tional power,  parts  waste  and  are  ever  renewed.  In  all  the  deep* 
est  recesses  of  the  body,  in  every  elastic  muscle  and  conducting 
nerve,  and  even  in  the  thinking  brain,  myriads  of  atoms  are  con- 
stantly dying  and  being  replaced.  As  soon  as  we  begin  to  live 
and  act,  we  begin  to  die.  The  decomposition  is  in  proportion  to 
the  activity.  Muscles  are  rapidly  changed,  and  are  always  more 
or  less  acid  from  the  oxidized  products  in  their  substance.  It 
has  been  fully  proved  by  G.  Von  Liebig  that  muscles  absorb 
oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid  as  long  as  their  contractility 
lasts.  With  the  exercise  of  a  muscle,  blood  is  urged  toward  it ;  if 
the  current  is  stopped,  it  is  paralyzed.  So  also  with  the  nervous 
system ;  brain  power  is  dependent  upon  cerebral  transformations. 
Indeed  changes  go  forward  more  rapidly  in  the  brain  than  in  any 
other  part,  and,  while  cerebral  exercise  increases  the  brain  ward 
flow,  an  arrest  of  the  circulation,  but  for  a  moment,  as  in  fainting, 
produces  unconsciousness. 

1264.  Force  the  Reiiilt  of  Change. — ^It  was  formerly  held 
that  the  body  acts  by  virtue  of  an  inherent  *  vital  property,'  and 
that  the  changes  which  go  on  within  it  are  consequences  of  its  ac- 
tivity. This  idea  was  but  natural.  As  Mr.  Hinton  suggests,  if 
man  had  first  met  with  steam  engines  in  nature  he  would  have 
supposed  them  endowed  with  a  peculiar  *  active  property,'  which 


flume  annually f  How  much  oxygen  f  Water!  In  what  time  does  the  material 
of  the  body  change  f  What  U  said  of  a  man  of  eighty  ?  126Su  What  is  the  effect 
of  exercise  f  What  is  the  rate  of  decomposition  f  The  condition  of  mnscIeB  f 
What  has  Likbio  proved?  What  is  said  of  cerebral  changes?  1264.  What  w:ui 
formerly  held  concerning  the  action  of  the. body  ?    How  is  this  illustrated  by  the 
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caused  their  movement,  and  when  afterward  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  steam  was  discovered,  it  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  the  *  inherent  activity,'  and  not  as  its 
cause.  It  was  thus  with  the  animal  organism;  it  was  studied 
backward,  and  effects  taken  for  causes.  But  science  has 
shown  that  molecular  changes  are  the  causes,  and  not  the  con- 
sequences of  its  activity,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  living  body  is 
analogous  to  the  steam  engine  and  the  galvanic  battery.  In  the 
steam  engine,  power  results  from  the  oxidation  of  fuel ;  in  the 
voltaic  battery,  from  the  oxidation  of  zinc ;  in  the  living  body, 
from  the  oxidation  of  food  and  tissue. 

1265.  The  barbarian  explains  mechanism  by  supposing  the 
machine  to  be  alive.  ^  It  died  last  night,'  exclaimed  the  China- 
man in  triumph,  upon  selling  the  first  watch  he  had  ever  seen. 
It  is  only  when  we  begin  to  discover  the  beautiful  unity  of  Nature's 
plan  that  we  reverse  the  primitive  notion,  and  discover  the  living 
system  to  be  a  divinely  constructed  machine,  adapted  to  the  uni- 
versal economy  of  Nature's  forces.  It  is  not  strange  that  men 
were  long  in  perceiving  the  mechanical  relations  of  the  living  sys- 
tem, as  it  is  so  unlike  all  other  machines  in  the  conditions  of 
its  action.  It  consumes  itself  and  repairs  itself.  ^  It  is  as  if  the 
wheels  of  the  steam  engine  were  made  of  coal,  revolved  by  their 
own  combustion',  and  grew  as  fast  as  they  were  consumed. 

1266.  Analogies  of  the  Uving  Body  and  the  Steam  Engine. 
— ^These  have  been  traced,  in  several  interesting  particulars,  as 
follows : 

THE  STEAM  ENGINE  IN  ACTION  TAKES—         THE  ANIMAL  BODY  IN  LIFE  TAKES— 

1.  FuBL — Coal  and  wood — both  com- 

bustible. 

2.  Water  (for  evaporation). 

3.  Air  (for  combustion). 

AND  PRODUCES— 

4.  A  steady  boiling  heat  of  212**  by 

quick  combustion. 

5.  Smoke,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid 

and  watery  vapor. 

6.  Incombustible  ash. 


1.  Food— Vegetables    and    flesh-^ 

both  combustible. 

2.  Water  (for  circulation). 
8.  Air  (for  respiration). 

AND  PRODUCES- 

4.  A  steady  animal  heat  of  98*  by 

slow  combustion. 

5.  Expired  breath,  loaded  with  car- 

bonic acid  and  watery  vapor. 

6.  Incombustible  animal  refuse. 


steam  eugine  ?  To  -what  is  the  living  body  analogous  in  respect  to  power  ?  1265. 
How  does  the  barbarian  explain  mechanism?  When  is  the  opposite  view  diBcov- 
ered  ?  Why  were  not  the  mechanical  relations  of  the  body  not  earlier  perceived  1 
What  is  the  mechanical  peculiarity  of  the  body  ?    1266.  Mention  some  points  of 
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7.  HotiTe  force  of  simple  alternate       7.  Hotire  force  of  simple  alternate 

push  and  pull  in  the  piston,  contraction      and     relaxation 

which,  acting  through  wheels,  in  the  muscles  which,  actios 

hands  and  levers,  does  work  of  through  joints,  tendons,  and 

endless  variety.  levers,  does  work  of  endless 

variety. 

8.  A  deficiency  of  fuel,  water,  or       8.  A  deficiency  of  food,  drink,  or 

air,    first   disturbs    and   then  air,  first   disturbs    and    then 

stops  the  motion.  stops  the  motion  and  the  life. 

1267.  Source  of  Animal  Power«->Like  all  other  machines, 
the  living  body  cannot  create  power ;  it  can  only  convert  and  use 
the  stored  force  of  food.  The  organic  spring  that  was  wound  up 
in  the  plant  is  relaxed  in  the  animal  system,  and  gives  out  its 
force  as  animal  power.  And  here,  under  the  most  complex  con- 
ditions, we  still  trace  the  operation  of  the  great  law,  that  with 
definite  material  changes  are  associated  determinate  quantities 
of  force.  Moreover,  we  see  how  the  great  dynamic  scheme  of 
nature  is  consummated  in  animal  life.  Its  apparatus  is  designed 
for  the  expenditure  of  power.  The  strong,  bony  system  is  framed 
in  parts  to  admit  of  free  motion ;  its  hundreds  of  muscles  are  the 
instruments  of  action ;  its  circulatory  system  is  the  fountain  of 
force,  and  its  nervous  system  binds  all  into  a  unit  for  effective 
efifort.  The  energies  of  the  universe  are  then  gathered  and 
poured  through  it  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  destined. 

1268.  We  have  seen  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  constitutes  a 
fourth  reservoir  of  stored  force  in  the  plan  of  nature  (1176).  Pro- 
fessor Dana  holds  that  the  animal  is  the  fifth  and  highest  form  of 
^magazined  power.'  From  the  immutable  or  slowly-chan^ng 
granite  we  rise  through  more  and  more  changeable  forms  of 
matter,  solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  organic,  and  reach  the  summit  of  the 
scale  in  the  human  brain.  Dyn»raically,  the  rock  and  the  brain 
are  nature's  opposite  poles.  The  brain  is  formed  of  the  most  un- 
stable materials,  consisting  of  four  fifths  water,  through  which  is 
diffused  the  cerebral  tissue,  with  a  large  proportion  of  uncoagu- 
lated  albutnen,  phosphorized  oils,  and  other  changeable  sub- 
stances. So  rapid  are  its  transformations,  that  though  but  ^  the 
weight  of  the  body,  it  receives  from  -J  to  yV  ^^  ^^  *^®  blood  driven 
from  the  heart,  to  maintain  its  normal  waste  and  repair.    We  are 

analogy  between  tbe  living  body  and  the  Bteam  engine.  1267.  What  is  the  source 
of  animal  power?  How  ie  the  animal  body  related  to  the  universe?  Explain  the 
action  of  Its  parts.  1268.  IIow  are  animals  placed  in  regard  to  power  I  What  are 
the  oppofllte  extremes  of  power  f    State  the  composition  of  the  brain.    Its  weight 
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to  conceive  of  the  brain,  therefore,  less  as  a  stable  organ  than  as  a 
torrent  of  change,  mind  being  linked  not  properly  with  matter, 
bnt  with  matter  in  motion^  or  in  the  highest  physiological  con- 
dition of  power. 


•♦• 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

CYCLES  OF  ORGANIC  NATURE. 

1269.  That  matter  changes  its  form  and  is  pnt  bj  nature  to  a 
succession  of  uses  has  long  Jbeen  vaguely  understood.  Science  has 
given  precision  to  the  idea  and  unfolded  a  mighty  scheme  of  circu- 
lations and  compensations  by  which  the  balance  and  harmony  of 
terrestrial  affairs  are  mamtained. 

127a  Obrcnlatioii  of  Water.— The  equilibrium  of  the  world  of 
waters  is  preserved  by  a  vast  system  of  circulations ;  whenever 
there  is  movement  in  one  direction,  there  is  counter  movement  in 
the  opposite.  From  the  surface  of  sea  and  land,  water  is  rising 
incessantly  by  evaporation  into  the  air,  but  it  all  descends  in  the 
forms  of  rain,  dew  and  snow,  to  be  again  elevated,  and  again  to 
descend,  perpetually. 

1271.  The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  sea  correspond  to  rivers 
of  vapor  in  the  air  moving  in  opposite  directions.  The  water 
which  is  decomposed  by  the  plant,  and,  ministering  to  its  trans- 
mutations, is  deposited  in  its  structure  or  its  products,  is  repro' 
duced  by  the  animal,  and  by  the  processes  of  combustion  and  decay. 
Thus  the  waters  are  carried  round  in  constant  circles  of  distilla- 
tion and  condensation,  of  decomposition  and  recomposition,  and 
through  this  perpetual  doing  and  undoing,  the  economy  of  the 
world  and  the  order  of  life  are  maintained  upon  the  planet. 

1272.  Oiroulation  of  Carbon. — In  the  form  of  carbonic  acid 
this  element  is  withdrawn  from  the  air  by  plants,  and  as  they 
slowly  decay  or  rapidly  bum,  the  carbon  is  again  resolved  into 
carbonic  acid  and  restored  to  the  atmosphere.  If  the  vegetable 
matter  is  consumed  by  animals,  a  like  result  takes  place  through 
their  respiration  and  decay.  The  same  interchange  goes  on  in  the 
sea,  for  it  must  take  place  wherever  there  is  life.    There  is  a 

lU  blood  supi^y.    How  aBsociated  with  mind  t    12d9.  What  has  soience  unfolded  ? 
127a  How  is  water  kept  in  oirculatlon  t   1271.  Deecribo  its  changes.    1272.  Uow 
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marine  vegetation  so  near  the  snrfoce  of  lakes  and  oceans  that  it 
may  be  acted  on  bj  light ;  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  water, 
decomposes  it,  and  fixes  its  carbon.  Aqaatic  animals  consume  it 
and  give  back  carbonic  acid  by  respiration  to  the  watery  medium. 

1273.  The  time  required  for  the  complete  revolution  of  these 
chemical  wheels  varies  almost  infinitely.  We  may  consume  fruit 
in  which  the  formative  processes  are  actively  going  on,  and  its 
sugar  will  be  exhaled  from  the  lungs  as  carbonic  acid,  and  again 
absorbed  by  the  leaves  in  perhaps  an  hour's  time.  On  the  other 
hand)  the  carbon  of  the  coal  beds,  after  slumbering  in  the  earth 
for  ages,  is  but  to-day  brought  forth  to  be  restored  as  carbonic 
acid  to  the  air. 

1274.  Again,  many  tribes  of  marine  animab  form  coverings 
of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  which,  accumulating  in  the  course  of 
time  at  the  bottom  of  oceans,  are  converted  into  beds  of  shelly 
limestone.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  ocean,  little  insects  are 
also  busy  absorbing  the  same  constituents  from  the  water  and 
building  up  coral  reefs  which  are  thousands  of  miles  in  extent. 
But  is  not  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by  the  ocean,  and  thus,  ap- 
propriated by  its  animals,  chained  down  forever  in  the  forming 
rocks?  So  it  might  well  seem  did  we  not  know  that  the  eternal 
law  of  nature  is  not  fixity,  but  change.  The  balance  that  seems 
lost  is  still  preserved,  for  carbonic  acid,  liberated  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth  from  unknown  sources  and  by  processes  we  can  but  ob- 
scurely trace,  is  everywhere  rising  to  the  surface.  By  myriads  of 
springs,  by  volcanoes,  both  active  and  extinct,  in  thousands  of 
caves  and  hollows,  in  cellars  and  wells,  and  from  all  the  soil  over 
vast  tracts  of  country,  carbonic  acid,  in  incredible  volumes,  is  being 
continually  set  free  and  poured  into  the  atmosphere. 

1276.  The  marvellous  perfection  and  delicacy  of  these  adjust- 
ments become  more  striking  when  we  consider  how  small  an 
amount  of  carbon  the  air  contiuns  (570).  Notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  quantities  that  are  poured  into  and  withdrawn  from  the 
air,  this  small  and  precise  proportion  remains  unaltered  from  age 
to  age.  Two  hundred  million  tons  of  coal  are  now  umually  con- 
sumed, producing  six  hundred  million  tons  of  carbonic  acid.  A 
century  ago  hardly  a  fraction  of  this  amount  was  burned,  yet  the 

1b  carbon  circulated  upon  land  ?  Upon  the  sea  f  1273.  What  of  the  time  required 
for  these  changes  ?  1274.  How  are  beda  of  shelly  limestone  and  coral  reefs  form- 
ed t    In  what  way  is  the  balance  preserved  t    1276.  What  is  said  of  the  amount 
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enormous  supply  has  not  sensibly  disturbed  the  proportion  of  this 
gas  in  the  atmosphere. 

1276.  Oiroulation  of  other  Elements. — In  the  same  manner 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  in  perpetual  movement.  Oxygen  enters 
the  plant  in  a  state  of  combination ;  it  is  set  free,  is  absorbed  by 
the  animal,  combines  with  its  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  returned 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  reentering  the  plant,  goes  the  rounds  again 
and  continually.  Nitrogen,  taken  into  the  plant  as  ammonia,  is* 
converted  into  gluten,  albumen,  &o.,  and  then,  becoming  the  food 
of  animals,  is  wrought  into  their  structure.  Decomposed  and  re- 
jected from  the  animal  system,  it  is  again  ready  to  enter  the  plant. 
Thus,  the  antagonism  of  offices  between  plants  and  animals,  which 
maintmns  the  equilibrium  of  life,  is  complete.  They  may  be  con- 
trasted in  their  leading  functions  as  follows : 

THB  VEOETABLB  THE   AKIMAL 

Absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.       Returns  carbonic  acid  to  the  air. 

Supplies  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere.      Withdraws  oxygen  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Decomposes  carbonic  acid,  water,  and    Produces  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammoniacal  salts.  ammoniacal  salts. 

Produces  the  organic  principles  of    Consumes  the  organic  principles  of 
food.  food. 

Endows  mineral  matter  with  the  prop-    Deprives  organic  matter  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life.  erties  of  lue. 

Imparts  to  chemical  atoms  the  prop-    Deprives  chemical  atoms  of  the  prop- 
erty of  combustibility,  erty  of  combustibility. 

Imparts  to  chemical  atoms  the  power    Imparts  to  chemical  atoms  the  power 
of  nourishing  the  animal.  of  nourishing  the  vegetable. 

Converts  simple  into  complex  com-    Converts  complex  into  simple  com- 
pounds, pounds. 

Is  an  apparatus  of  deoxidation.  Is  an  apparatus  of  oxidation. 

Is  a  mechanism  of  construction.  Is  a  mechanism  of  reduction. 

Absorbs  heat  and  electricity.  Produces  heat  and  electricity. 

1277.  And  the  ethereal  atmosphere,  so  light,  so  mobile,  so  at- 
tenuated that  it  seems  almost  to  connect  the  worlds  of  matter  and 
of  spirit,  is  the  grand  theatre  of  these  mighty  reactions.  It  is  at  once 
the  fountain  of  life  and  the  source  of  death.  From  its  serene  and 
inscrutable  depths  come  the  mysterious  processions  of  living  beings 
which  crowd  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  great  sepulchre  to  which  they 
all  return ;  it  has  received  the  disrupted  and  scattered  elements 

of  carbon  In  the  air  ?    1276;  Describe  the  changes  of  oxygen.    Of  nltrosen.     Men- 
tion some  of  the  points  of  contrast  between  plants  and  animals.    1277.  What  is 
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of  the  dead  of  past  generations,  and  is  hourly  gathering  to  itself 
the  living  of  the  present 

1278.  Nature  a  Strict  Soonomist.— Thus  the  heantiful  and  the 
unsightlj,  the  noxious  and  the  pure,  the  great  and  the  small  are 
all  mingled  together,  and  the  same  materials  are  perpetually  going 
their  ronnds  of  service.  The  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  we 
drink  to-day  have  been  breathed  and  drunk  a  thousand  times  be- 
fore. '  No  material  is  wasted,  no  force  spent  in  vain. 

1279.  In  nothing  is  tlje  economy  of  nature  more  manifest  than 
in  the  connection  of  the  animal  races.  Matter  and  force  are  not 
suffered  to  run  to  waste  by  the  death  of  animals  which  feed  upon 
plants.  There  are  flesh  eaters  of  all  grades,  from  man  to  the  micro- 
scopic infusoria,  some  of  which  destroy  and  eat,  while  others  con- 
sume only  the  decomposing  dead.  The  putrefaction  of  animal  car- 
casses would  be  offensive  and  dangerous,  and  so  numberless  insect 
tribes  are  provided,  the  larvsB  of  which  devour  the  decomposing 
mass,  and  are  themselves  eaten  by  larger  animals.  In  the  aquarium, 
which  is  a  miniature  organic  world,  plants  feed  animals  and  ani- 
mals feed  plants ;  but  there  must  be  flesh  eaters,  for  if  an  animal  is 
left  to  decay,  the  water  becomes  foul,  and  life  is  arrested. 

1280.  Death  Sssential  to  the  Order  of  Nature. — ^Life  and 
death  are  thus  bound  up  indissolubly  in  the  plan  of  nature.  Each 
implies  the  other ;  they  are  the  opposite  and  equal  arms  of  the  or- 
ganic balance.  The  death  of  living  parts  begins  with  life,  and  is 
essentia]  to  life.  *  The  creation  of  a  plant  was  the  simultaneous 
institution  of  life  and  death — ^the  establishment  of  an  incoming 
and  outgoing  stream  to  be  in  constant  flow  as  long  as  the  king- 
doms of  life  should  last.  Vegetable  and  animal  life  and  death 
are  but  parts  of  one  idea  involved  in  a  single  primal  plan.' 
(Dana.) 

1281.  The  Ooonie  of  Change  Irresistible. — Nor  is  man  able 
to  arrest  the  onward  course  of  natural  changes,  nor  by  any  arts 
can  he  long  withdraw  the  lifeless  forms  from  the  resistless  cur- 
rents of  circulation.  In  petty  egotism  he  wraps  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  in  resinous  swathings,  and  places  them  in  massive  mauso- 
leums, so  that  for  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  years,  they  may 
be  kept  from  mingling  with  the  restless  elements ;  but  Time  at 

the  theatre  of  all  these  changes  f  1278.  What  of  natare  as  an  eoonomiBt }  1279. 
Bxplain  her  economy  in  regard  to  animals.  Where  is  it  illustrated  t  1280.  What 
are  ths  matual  relations  of  life  and  death  t    1281.  What  is  beyoud  oar  power  ?  £x- 
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last,  in  his  endless  vicissitudes,  enters  the  tomb,  and  restores  the 
forgotten  mould  to  the  moving  world  from  whence  it  came. 

1282.  Matter  to  be  Kept  Moving. — But  though  man  cannot 
arrest  the  course  of  nature,  he  nevertheless  has  a  control  over  its 
changes  of  the  highest  importance  to  himself  and  to  society,  and 
which  involves  very  grave  responsibilities.  Air  and  water,  the 
great  media  of  circulation,  when  they  have  been  used,  are  designed 
to  pass  on ;  we  have  no  right  to  them  beyond  their  transient  em- 
ployment. They  are  ours  to-day,  but  to-morrow  they  belong  to  all. 
If  we  detain  and  suffer  them  to  stagnate  around  us,  they  become 
the  fruitful  instruments  of  disease  and  death.  The  very  qualities 
which  make  them  serviceable  render  them  also  dangerous.  They 
dissolve  various  ingredients,  which  are  essential  to  life,  or  may 
become  charged  with  noxious  agents,  which  are  fatal  to  it.  Na- 
ture avenges  herself  by  inflicting  fearful  penalties  upon  individuals 
and  nations  who  tamper  with  and  violate  her  laws.  The  great 
epidemics,  the  consuming  fevers,  the  desolating  plagues  are  divine 
admonitions  to  the  wise  that  the  ordinances  of  nature  are  not  to 
be  violated  with  impunity. 

1283.  Conclusion. — And  thus  our  studies  lead  us  to  a  new 
perception  of  that  sublime  lesson  of  science — the  Unity  of  the 
Universe.  The  revolutions  of  the  celestial  orbs  are  paralleled  by 
the  ever-recurring  cycles  of  matter  upon  earth ;  while  the  energies 
in  action  obey  in  both  cases  the  same  beneficent  but  inexorable 
laws.  It  is  the  glory  df  Astronomy  to  have  shown  that  the  har- 
mony of  our  planetary  system  is  maintained  by  the  eternal  war 
of  hostile  forces,  which  by  their  mutual  counteraction  keep  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  circling  paths.  Chemistry  has  shown  that 
this  great  principle  is  not  limited  to  the  field  of  celestial  mechan- 
ism, but  that  it  operates  also  uj^on  earth,  and  governs  the  king- 
doms of  terrestrial  life.  Here  too  there  are  conflict  and  counterac- 
tion—the omnipresent  antagonism  of  warring  forces  resulting  in 
the  harmony  and  stability  of  the  living  world ;  another  illustration 
of  that  unity  of  design  and  harmony  of  action  throughout  the 
universe  which  proclaim  the  government  of  One  Infinite  Mind. 

ample.  1282.  How  are  air  and  water  to  be  regarded  ?  What  results  from  their  de- 
tention f  Examples.  1283.  What  great  lesson  are  we  taught  by  Science  ?  What 
kas  Astronomy  proved  t    How  has  Chemistry  extended  this  great  principle  t 
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Melloni  (Mel-lo'-nee). 
Mayer  (My'-er). 
Mongolfier  (Mon-gol-fe-d'\ 
Mulder  (Mool'-der). 
Natterer  (Nat'-tare-ur), 
Niepce  (Ni-epa'). 
Oersted  (Urs'-ted). 
Reaumer  (^Ro'^mer), 
Regnault  {Ray-no'). 
Rubmkorff  (Boohm'-kovf), 
Scheele,  or  Sha'-la. 
Schdnbein  (Schen'-bine), 
Seguin  (Sa'-aan), 
Sulzer  (Sool-tser). 
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Absorption  of  heat  by  gases,  146. 

Acetous  fermentation,  381. 

Acids,  67 ;  theory  of,  273 ;  later  view  of, 

273  ;  how  formed,  410. 
Acids : 

acetic,  881. 

arsenic,  308. 

arsenious,  308. 

benzoic,  357. 

boracic,  269. 

butyric,  368. 

caproic,  353. 

caprylic,  353. 

carbolic,  348. 

carbonic,  218. 

chloric,  251. 

chlorohydric,  247. 

chlorous,  252. 

citric,  362. 

cyanic,  22G. 

cyanohydric,  226. 

cyanuric,  226. 

fluohydric,  254. 

fluosilicio,  268. 

formic.  384. 

fulminic,  226. 

gallic,  363. 

gallotannic,  363, 3dJ. 

hippuric,  391. 

hydrochloric,  247. 

hydrofluoric,  254. 

hydrosulphurio,  260. 

hypochlorous,  250. 

iodohydric,  258. 

lactic,  381. 

lithic,  391. 

malic,  362. 

margaric,  350. 

meliesic,  835. 

muriatic,  247. 

nitric,  209. 

nitrous,  209. 

nltro-chlorohydric,  249. 

oleic,  350. 

oxalic,  362. 

pectic,  342. 

perchloric,  262. 

phosphoric,  265. 

prussic,  226. 

pyrogaliic,  363. 

20 


Acids: 

pyroligneous,  346e 

silicic,  267. 

stearic,  350. 

Bulphnric,  258i- 

sulphihdigotic,  368. 

sulphurous,  257. 

tannic,  363. 

tartaric,  861. 
Acroleinc,  850. 
Actinism,  159. 
Adhesion,  38  ,  of  liquids  to  solids,  89 ;  of 

gases  to  liquids,  43 ;  influence  or  on 
oiling  point,  123. 

Adipocere,  353. 

Affinity,  57,  58. 

Air,  226 :  moisture  in,  127  ;  relation  to  ra- 
diant heat,  146 ;  weight  of,  227  ;  rare- 
faction of,  229 ;  constituents  of,  229 ; 
properties  of,  231 :,  aqueous  yapor  of, 
231;  relations  to  life,  233;  combustion 
in,  233 ;  chemistry  of,  235  ;  influence 
of,  42L 

Air  pump,  227. 

Albumen,  870:  physiological  efibcts  of, 
432. 

Albuminous  compounds,  370. 

Alchemy,  176. 

Alcohol,  381 ;  artificial  production  of, 
323  ;  series,  334 :  methylic,  345  ;  abso- 
lute, 380 ;  ethylic,  381 ;  amylic,  384. 

Aldehyd,  882. 

Alkalies,  68  ;  metals  of,  277. 

Alkaline  earths,  276. 

Allotropism,  65,  326. 

Alloys,  317. 

Alum,  294. 

Alumina,  294. 

Aluminum,  293. 

Amalgamation,  8& 

Amalgams,  818. 

Amber,  857. 

Ammonia,  210. 

Ammot)ium,  288 ;  chloride  of,  288. 

Amorphism,  49. 

Amylaceous  group,  887. 

Aniesthetlcs,  384. 

Analogy  of  the  living  body  and  steam 
engine,  447. 

Analysis,  56. 

Animal  electricity,  101 ;  products,  886  ; 
secretion,  889 ;  digestion,  428 ,  nutri- 
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tion.  431 ;  bodv  a  ftunaoe,  431 ;  heat, 
prodaction  o^  442;  eauae  of,  448; 
power,  Boarce  of^  447 ;  races,  depend- 
ence of,  451 ;  antagonlem  of  plant 
and  animal,  450. 

Antimonial  wine,  800. 

Antimony,  800. 

Antisepticg,  217 ;  374. 

Aqua-ammonia,  211. 

Aqua-regia,  240. 

Aqueons  vapor,  290 :  relation  to  radiant 
beat,  147. 

Arabin,  84L 

Architecture  of  the  tree,  406. 

Argand  burner,  243. 

Araenio,  807  ;  test  of,  808. 

Arsenluretted  hydrogen,  806. 

Ashes,  270 ;  as  a  fertilizer,  402. 

Asphaltum,  847. 

Assaying,  SL5. 

Atbermic  bodies,  148. 

Atmosphere,  the,  ffl0. 

Atmospheric  elements,  180. 

Atmospheric  pressure,  228. 

Atomic  spaces,  87 ;  theory,  64 :  heat,  172. 

Atoms,  86 ;  movemente  of,  100. 

Axis  of  crystals,  64. 

Azote,  207. 

Balance,  31. 

Balsams,  357. 

Barium,  280. 

Barometer,  228. 

Bases,  68  ;  organic,  864. 

Battery,  Smee*s  galvanic,  88 ;  Daniell^s, 
80 ;  Grove's,  00 :  Bunsen's  carbon,  80 ; 
Maynooth,  01 ;  Bchdnbein*s,  OL 

Beer,  878  ;  lager,  878. 

Beeswax,  866. 

Benzoin,  857. 

Benzole,  848. 

Berthelot's  researches,  822. 

BUe,  427. 

Bismuth,800. 

Bisulphide  of  carbon,  261. 

Bitumen,  847. 

Bleaching,  246.  250. 

Blood,  420 ;  globules  of,  480 ;  coagula- 
tion of,  430 ;  composition  of,  431. 

Blowpipe,  common,  248 ;  compound,  288. 

Boiling,  122, 123. 

Bones,  388  ;  as  a  fertilizer,  403. 

Borax,  284. 

Boron,  260. 

Brain,  446. 

Brandy,  380. 

Brass,  317. 

Bread  making,  382 ;  aSrated,  888 ;  phoe- 
phated,  884. 

British  gum.  841. 

Bromine,  252. 

Bronze,  818. 

Bruccia,  366 ;  burning  fluid,  855. 

Bonsen's  discoveries,  156. 

Butter,  358w 

O 

Cadmium,  306. 
OsMium,  166,  287. 


Oaflbine,  866. 

Calcium,  288. 

Calico  printing,  866L 

Calomel,  813. 

Caloric,  107 ;  Brewster  cm,  285. 

Calorimetry,  118. 

Camphene,  366l 

Camphor,  355 ;  artifieial,  S65i. 

Candle,  burning  of,  288l 

CaoQtcnouc,  357. 

Capillary  attraction,  40. 

Carbon,  212;  influenoe  of  In  organie 
compounds,  825. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  20L 

Carbonate  of  soda,  2B3. 

Carbonic  acid,  test  of,  210 ;  poiaoningby, 
220 ;  sources  of,  220. 

Carbonic  oxide,  221 ;  expiration  o^43Bl 

Carburetted  hydrogen,  108 ;  light,  222. 

Carmine,  868. 

Caromel,  338. 

Casein,  872. 

Catalysis,  50. 

Cells,  407. 

CelluUn,  842. 

Cements,  201. 

Charcoal,  216L 

Cheese,  381. 

Chemical  attraction,  56. 

Chemical  changes,  28. 

Chemical  Chart.  61. 

Chemical  combination,  60. 

Chemical  physics,  20. 

Chemistry  of  light,  158 ;  of  the  stars, 
161 ;  of  the  sunbeam,  418  *  of  vegeta- 
ble growth,  408. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  183. 

Chloresterine,  301. 

Chloride  of  mercury,  318. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  281. 

Chlorine,  245 ;  a  disinfectant,  261. 

Chloroform,  884. 

Chlorophyle,  360. 

Choke  damp,  218. 

Chromium,  807. 

Chyle,  420. 

Chyme,  426. 

Cinchonine,  364. 

Cinnabar,  313. 

Circuit,  voltaic,  84. 

Circulation  of  blood,  436;  course  of, 
437 ;  discovery  of,  440 ;  Drapex's  theo- 
ry of,  441. 

Circulation  of  matter  over  the  globe, 
448 ;  of  carbon,  448 ;  of  oxygen,  445 ; 
of  nitrogen,  445. 

Classification,  15. 

Cleavage,  53. 

Coal  mineral,  346;  disUUation  of,  848; 
oil,  848. 

Cobalt,  804. 

Cochineal,  868. 

Coffee,  365. 

Cohesion,  88. 

Coin,  318. 

Coke,223u 

Collodion,  843. 

Colloid  condition  of  matter,  46, 327. 

Colophony,  866. 
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Ooloringr  principles,  86& 

Colore,  cause  of,  138. 

Combining  numbers,  60. 

Combustion,  28a>244 ;  Bpoiitan60tiB,445. 

Common  salt,  281. 

Compound  radicles,  832. 

Conduction  of  heat,  114. 

Connection  of  polarities,  164. 

Connection  of  the  radiant  forces,  166. 

Conservation  of  force,  160. 

Constitution  of  matter,  35. 

Convection,  116. 

Copper,  310. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  SIS. 

Coupled  compounds,  337. 

Cream  of  tartar,  361. 

Creosote,  345. 

Cryophorus,  126. 

Crystallization,  46 :  systems  of,  52. 

Crystals,  forms  of,  60 :  transformations 

of,  63 ;  modes  of  prodaotlon,  47. 
Culinary  paradox,  123. 
Cupellation,  314. 
(.V^noffc^n,  226. 
Cycles  of  oi^nic  matter,  448. 


Dagnerreotype,  819. 

DanielPs  battery,  80. 

Death  In  the  order  of  nature,  451. 

Decay  of  wood,  345. 

Decrepitation,  276. 

Deliquescence,  276. 

Dew,  143. 

Dextrine,  341. 

Dialysis,  827. 

Dianiagnetism,  76. 

Diamond,  213. 

Diathermancy,  143. 

DifTerontial  thermometer,  107. 

Diffusion  of  liquids.  43  ;  of  gases,  43. 

Digestion  in  the  stomach,  424 ;  second 

stage  of,  424  ;  third  stage  of,  427. 
Dimoqthism,  54.  • 

Disinfectants,  375. 
Distillation,  130 ;  of  wood,  844. 
Dobereiner's  lamp,  106.  . 
Drumniond  light,  239. 
Dyeinff,  367. 
fro 


Dyes  from  coal  tar,  849. 


Earth's  motion,  effect  of  arrest  of,  174. 

Ebullition,  122. 

Economy  of  nature,  461. 

Efflorescence,  276. 

Elastic  gum,  357. 

Electric  light,  05. 

Electrical  hypothesis,  81. 

Electrical  induction,  81. 

Electricity,  progress  of,  72 :  Franklinic, 
77  ;  two  kinds  of,  70 ;  a  polar  force,  80 : 
sourccB  of,  83 ;  voltaic,  83  *,  frlctionai 
and  current,  02. 

Elect  rodt'S,  85. 

Electrodynamics,  83. 

Uieotrolysis,  03. 


Electro-magnetism,  06L 

Electroscope,  70. 

Electrostatics,  77. 

Electrotype,  04. 

Elements,  the  four  ancient,  176 ;  the  at- 
mospheric, 180. 

Emery,  204 

Empiricism,  10. 

Energy,  potential  an    actual,  1191 

Epsom  salts,  203. 

Equivalents,  chemical,  62. 

Equivalents,  determining,  831. 

Eremacausis,  187. 

Essential  oils,  354. 

Ether,  383. 

Ethereal  medium,  137. 

Ethers,  ft*agrant,  886. 

Ethyl,  888. 

Eupion,  344. 

Evaporation,  126 ;  of  the  body  as  a  cool* 
ing  agency,  126. 

Expansion,  cause  of,  109. 

Extractive  matter,  869. 


FaU,  849. 

Fermentation,  vinous,  876 ;  viscous,  880  *, 
acetous,  88L 

Fibrin,  871. 

Filtration,  46. 

Fire,  ancient  idea  of,  233. 

Fixed  oils,  349. 

Flame, nature  of,  238:  structure  of,  240 ; 
of  the  blowpipe,  243. 

Flesh,  composition  of,  386. 

Flesh  Juice,  886. 

Flowers  in  ice,  198. 

Fluoroscence,  168. 

Fluorine,  264. 

Food,  chemistiy  of,  802. 

Foroe,  illustrations  of,  28 ;  physical,  28 ; 
ideas  of  progressive.  164 ;  conservation 
of,  160  ;  convertibility  of.  170 ;  persis- 
tence of,  170  ;  the  result  of  change, 
446. 

Forces  of  spectrum,  167. 

Formu1»,  60 ;  calculating,  332. 

Fraunhofer's  lines,  164 ;  cause  of,  168. 

Freezing  mixtures,  121. 

Friction  a  source  of  heat,  110. 

Furnace,  reverberatory,  272. 

Fusel  oil,  886. 

G 

Oalena,  177, 811. 

Galvanic  batterv,  88. 

Gas,  origin  of  tne  term,  181. 

Gases,  influence  of  upon  radiant  heat, 

146 ;  condensation  or,  131. 
Gasometer,  228. 
Gastric  Juice,  426. 
Gelatin,  386. 
G^eneralization,  16. 
Gerhardt's  views,  71. 
Glass,  manufacture  of,  284. 
Glauber  salts,  293. 
Glucose,  339. 
Glue,  387. 
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Olaten.  87L 

Glycerin,  360. 

Gold,  315. 

Graphite,  216. 

Gravity,  29. 

Grove's  baitcry,  90. 

Grove's  experiim*iit  upo:i  light,  171 

Guano,  391 ;  as  a  fertilizer,  4U3. 

Gum,  341. 

Gun  cotton,  343. 

Gunpowder,  280. 

Gutta  percba,  368. 

Gypeum,  292. 


Hair,  888 ;  coloring  of,  383. 

Halogens,  244. 

Heat,  influences  solution,  44  ;  expansion 
by,  104;  nature  of,  107;  sources  of, 
110 ;  sources  of  In  friction,  112 ;  con- 
nection with  electricUy,  116 ;  radiant, 
139 ;  exchanges  of,  141 ;  absorption  of 
by  gases,  146 ;  relation  to  light,  167, 168 ; 
atomic,  172;  units  of,  172:  equivalent 
of,  172  ;  animal,  444. 

Heat  of  combustion,  cause  of,  236. 

Heat  rays,  sifting  of,  144. 

Heliochromy,  320. 

Hematite,  WB. 

Homologous  series,  838. 

Homy  matter,  388. 

Humus,  346. 

Hyalogens,  286. 

Hydrogen,  192. 

Hydrometer,  84. 

Hydrometers,  127. 

Hypothesis,  16. 


^ce,  120 ;  of  sea  water,  198 ;  flowers  In, 

19o. 

Illuminating  gas,  223. 

Illumination,  238. 

Imponderable  matter,  72. 

India  rubber,  867. 

Indigo,  368. 

Induction,  20;  electric,  81;  magnetic,  101. 

Interference  of  wave  motions,  148 ;  of 

Iodide  of  potassium,  278. 
Iodine,  25a 

Isinglass,  387. 
Isomeririm,  66,326. 
Isomorphism,  54. 


Joule's  law,  173. 


Kakodyl,  385. 

Kirchhoff's  discoveries,  166. 
Knowledge  a  growth,  16. 
Koh-l-nor,  214. 
Kyaniziug,  376. 


Lao,  866. 

Lacteals,  429. 

Lactose,  839. 

Lamp,  Doberelner's,  195 ;  safety,  24L 

Lampblack,  218. 

Latent  heat,  117. 

Lead,  311. 

Leather,  388. 

Light,  132 ,  reflection  and  refraction  of, 
133 ;  absorption  of.  148, 167  ;  interfer- 
ence of,  149;  iHJlarization  of,  160; 
chemistry  of,  168 ;  relations  to  heat, 
167,168.  ^ 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen,  ^f^^ 

Lignin,  343  ;  lignite,  346. 

Lime,  29a 

Lime  light,  239. 

Liquefaction,  12L 

Litharge,  311. 

Lithium,  287. 

Litmus,  368. 

Living  body  a  machine,  448. 

Lungs,  436. 

M 

Madder,  368. 
Magnesia,  202. 
Magnesium,  292. 
Magnetism,  78. 
Magnetism  and  light,  166. 
Maeneto-electricity,  100. 

Matiganese,  804. 

Manures,  402,  403. 

Marcet's  digester,  120. 

Margarin,  361. 

Marsh  gas,  202. 

Matches,  264. 

Matter  and  force,  27. 

Matter  Indestructible,  27  ;  Impreflsibllitj 
of,  163. 

Meat,  397 ;  cooking  of,  806  i  salted,  309. 

Mercaptans,  886. 

Mercury,  312. 

Metals,  general  properties  of,  270 ;  of  the 

alkalies,  277. 
Metamorphosis  of  tissues,  435. 
Microscope,  use  of,  829. 
Milk,  389  ,  as  food,  436. 
Minium,  311. 
Molasses,  330. 
Molecular  attractions,  88. 
Molecules,  87. 
Mordants,  867. 
Morphia,  365. 
Mortar  and  cement,  ST . 
Moser's  images,  16i 
Mother  liquor,  47 ;  motUoi  of  vinegar, 

882. 

Motion,  universality  of,  108. 
Mucilage,  342. 
Mucous  membrane,  424. 
Mucus,  391 ;  mucin,  391, 
Mutual  relations  of  the  forcec,  lOf 


Naphtha,  347. 
Nascent  state,  59. 
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tTatnre  of  heat.  107. 

Necessity  of  the  circulation  of  matter, 

452. 
Nickel,  804. 
Nicotiiie,  365. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  284  j  of  silver,  314. 
Nitre,  279. 
Nitric  acid,  209. 
Nitric  oxide,  208. 
Nitrogen,  200. 
Nitrogenous  oomi)onnds,  870,  431 ;  diet, 

433. 
Nitrous  oxide,  207. 
Nomenclature,  66. 
Nordhansen  sulphuric  acid,  260. 
Nutritive  power,  limit  to,  433;  nutri- 

tion  imperfect,  433 ;   value  of  food, 

434. 

O 

Observation,  14. 

Oil,  physiological  effects  of,  438. 

Oils,  349  j  mineral,  347  ;  fixed,  349  ;  coal, 
348 ;  drying,  Zil ;  castor,  862  *,  croton, 
862;  unctuous,  362:  cod  liver,  352 ; 
colza,  353  ;  palm,  363 ;  train,  863  ;  vol- 
atile, 364  ;  turpentine,  365 ;  sylvio,  366  * 
fusel,  386. 

Oleaginous  group,  Z49. 

Oledant  gas,  222. 

Olein,  350. 

Oplnm.  366. 

Ores  or  iron,  297. 

Organic  chemistry,  321. 

Organic  compounds,  artificial  produc- 
tion of,  322 ;  constitution  of,  S24 ;  anal- 
ysis of,  329. 

Organogens,  181. 

Osmose,  41 ;  of  gases,  43 ;  a  new  theory 
of,  328. 

Oxalic  acid,  362. 

Oxygen,  181 ;  magnetism  of,  77  ;  discov- 
ery of,  182;  properties  of,  1S3;  com- 
bustion in,  185  ;  relations  to  life,  187 ; 
rate  of  consumption,  188 ;  proportion 
in  nature,  189 :  theonr  of,  191 ;  in  bodily 
circulation,  409,  office  of  in  circula- 
tion, 440. 

Ozone,  190. 


Pancreatic  fluid,  428. 

Paper,  343. 

Paraffin,  846. 

Parchment,  887 ;  vegetable,  848. 

Peat  bogs,  346. 

Pectin,  842. 

Pepsin,  426. 

Peptones,  426. 

Peroxide  cf  hydrogen,  206. 

I*erpetual  motion,  170. 

Petroleum,  847. 

Pliiloaopher's  stone,  178. 

Phlotfiston,  233. 

Phosphorescence,  162, 268. 

Phosphorus,  262. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  266. 

Photography,  160,  318. 

Physiological  change,  rate  o^  446. 


Physiological  chemistry,  404. 

Pile  voltaic,  88. 

Pitch  344. 

Plants,  401 ;  growth  of,  406 ;  in  apart- 
ments, 413. 

Plaster  of  Paris,  292. 

Platinum,  316. 

Plumbago,  216. 

Pneumatic  trough,  184. 

Poit>ons,  376  ,  woorara,  365. 

Polarity  of  parlicles,  75. 

Polarity,  riue  of  the  idea  of,  164. 

Polarization  of  light,  150. 

Porcelain,  295. 

Porosity  of  matter,  36. 

Potash,  278;  carbonate  of,  278:  nltrat* 
of,  279. 

Potassium,  277. 

Pottery,  296. 

Precipitation,  46. 

E^evision  a  test  of  science,  12. 

Priestley,  181. 

Protein,  872. 

Putrefaction,  373. 

Pyrogens,  181. 

Pyrometer,  107. 


Qninia,  864 ;  quinine,  804. 

R 

Radiant  heat,  139. 

Radiants,  132. 

Radiation,  132. 

Radiators,  good  and  bad,  142. 

Reft-action,  138 ,  double,  168. 

Regulation,  122. 

Resins,  856  ;  gum,  857. 

Respiration,  486;  gases  absorbed  and 
exhaled  iu,  439  ;  influence  of  over  ani- 
mal heat,  443. 

Resplmtor,  217. 

Respiratory  foods,  484. 

Rochelle  salt,  862. 

Rosin,  366. 

Rubidium,  156, 287. 

Rumford  on  heat,  173. 

S 

Safety  lamp,  241. 

Sal  ammoniac,  288. 

Saliva,  properties  of,  428. 

Saltpetre,  279. 

Salt  rock,  144, 281 ;  as  ak  antiseptic,  282. 

Salts,  68 ;  theory  of,  272 ;  later  view  of, 

274. 
Sap  of  plants,  409 ;  circulation  of,  441. 
Saponification,  859. 
Saturation,  46. 
Science,  nature  of,  18 ;  why  so  reoent, 

19;  claims  of,  21. 
Science  and  art,  19. 
Sciences,  succesBion  of,  20. 
Selenium,  2()2. 
Selzer's  experiment,  84. 
Shells,  389. 
SiUco:i,  266. 
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Bilrer,  813 :  nitrftie  of,  314 ;  chloride  of, 
816. 

Singing  flame,  196. 

Bmce'8  battery,  88. 

Btnelting  of  metala,  272  \  of  iron,  299. 

Bnow  crystals,  199. 

Boap,  359 ;  varietiea  of,  880 ;  action  of, 
880. 

Soda,  281. 

Bodiuxn,  881. 

Boil,  organic  matter  of,  340 ;  origin  of,  400. 

Buiar  influence,  extent  of,  419. 

Solar  radiation,  amount  of,  42L 

Solar  spectrum,  134. 

Soluble  glass,  268. 

Solution,  44. 

Soups.  886. 

Spar,  neavy,  289. 

Specific  gravity,  31. 

Bpeciftc  neat,  118. 

Spectroscope,  166. 

Spectrum,  solar,  134;  thermal,  140; 
chemical,  168 ;  analysis,  164 ;  organiz- 
ing region  of,  418.     * 

Spermaceti,  363. 

Spheroidal  state,  124. 

Stalactites,  292. 

Stalagmites,  292. 

Starch,  340. 

Steam,  130 ;  snperheated,  180. 

Stearin,  351. 

Steel,  302. 

Stomach,  424;  fonides,  424;  diffesttTe 
limit  of,  428 ;  why  the  stomacE  does 
not  digest  itself,  427. 

Stratified  discharge,  101. 

Strontium,  289. 

Strychnia,  386. 

Bublimation,  48. 

Substitution,  836. 

Sugar,  387  ;  oane,  888 ;  grape,  889 ;  milk, 

Sulphate  of  soda,  283 ;  of  ammonia,  288 ; 

of  lime,  292. 
Sulphur,  256. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  280. 
Sulphuric  acid,  268. 
Sulphurous  acid,  257. 
Sunbeam  the  antagonist  of  oxygen,  420 ; 

motive  iwwer  of  the  world,  ^L 
Symbols,  89. 
Symmetry  of  forms,  51. 


Talbotype,  820. 

Tannin,  363. 

Tar,  344. 

Tartar,  423 ;  cream  of,  381. 

Tea  386 

Teeth,  388 ;  action  of,  428. 

Telegraph,  electro-magnetic,  9& 

Telluriam,262. 


TemT>eratnre,  106 ;  in  man,  442. 
Tballiam,  166 ,  812. 
Theory,  18  ,  types,  336. 
Thermo-electricity,  98. 
Thermometer,   105;    Fahrenheit,    Hfit. 

difi'erential,  107  ;  BregueVs,  171. 
Thermometric  scales,  100. 
Thermometries,  108. 
Tin,  300. 

Tissues,  nutrition  of,  432. 
Topaz,  62. 
Tourmaline,  151. 
Turpentine,  366. 
Transmutation  of  metals,  178. 
Tyndall  on  ice,  199. 
Type  metal,  318. 


Unirerse,  eulmination  of,  422. 
Urea,  391. 
Urine,  891. 


Vapor,  elastic  force  of,  12a 

Vaporization,  126. 

Varnish.  367. 

Vegetable  acids,  361. 

Vegetable  alkaloids,  884. 

Verdigris,  310. 

Vinegar,  882. 

Vitellin,  3n. 

Volatile  acids,  series  of,  334. 

Volatile  oils,  354. 

Voltaic  circuit,  84  ;  polarities  of,  88. 

Voltaic  pile,  88. 

Volume,  combination  by,  83. 

W 

Washing  fluids,  861. 

Water,  196 ;  decomposition  of,  93  :  com- 
position of,  197 ;  unequal  expansion  of, 
200  ;  atomic  constitution  of,  201 ;  Con- 
gress, 201 ;  solvent  power  of,  202 ;  min- 
eral, 203 ;  impurities  of,  206  ;  puriflcSf 
tion  of,  206  ;  circulation  of,  418. 

Wave  theory  of  light,  135. 

Waxy  compoimds,  356u 

Weighing,  80. 

White  lead,  311. 

Wine,  379  :  spirits  of,  377. 

Wood  spirit,  845. 

Woody  fibre,  342. 

Woulfe's  bottles,  2U. 


Yeast,  377. 

Yellow  coloring  matters,  868. 

Z 

Zinc,  805. 
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